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IISCRIPTIOX. 


To  the  Central  Association  in  tlie  State  of  Micliigan,  an«I 
to  the  Chautauque  Association  of  Universalists  in  the  Stale 
of  New  York,  the  following  slieets  are  liunibly,  but  most 
respectfully  inscribed.  The  great  length  of  time  ibul  has 
passed  since  the  call  for  these  memoirs  was  made  by  iheCcn. 
tral  Association  in  Michigan,  and  reiterated  by  that  of  Chau- 
tauque,  has  consigned  to  the  grave  many,  and  |)CM-haps  most 
of  tiiose  peculiar  friends  who  felt  tlie  deepest  interest  tliere- 
in.  But  nevertheless,  those  bodies  still  exist,  and  some  few 
individual  members,  who,  with  the  author,  are  permitted  to 
live  a  little  longer  on  borrowed  lime,  have  been  .spared  to 
see  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  ;  and  for  the  peculiar  mani- 
festation of  their  confidence,  and  tlie  numerous  tokens  of  their 
kindness,  the  autlior  can  make  noothcr  return  tliun  humbly 
offering  to  tlieir  patronage  this  fruit  of  liis  liumble  lalx>rs. 

Unaccustomed  to  write,  and  disinclined  to  authorship,  he 
was  well  aware  that  the  task  would  be  a  severe  one ;  and 
when  the  work  was  first  connnenced  he  felt  serious  doubts 
that  it  would  ever  be  completed  by  liis  own  hand ;  but 
through  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  his  life  lias  been  span-d  lo 
a  sufficient  period  to  see  the  end.  The  task,  though  labo- 
rious  for  him,  lias  by  no  means  been  so  unpleasant  as  he  an- 
ticipated. Indeed,  it  has  been  rather  pleasing  to  review  the 
scenes  of  childhood,  and  retrace  the  vivacious  steps  of  youth 
— it  was  almost  like  living  over  again  the  life  which  can 
never  otherwise  be  recalled  ; — and  especially,  it  has  :iir'rd«tl 
much  pleasure  to  retrospect  the  days  of  tljc  infancy  of  our 
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cause,  to  trace  its  onward  progress,  and  mark  the  hand  of 
God  in  its  establishment  and  prosperity. 

I  anticipate  much  disappointment  for  many  of  my  readers. 
Those,  however,  best  acquainted  with  me,  could  expect 
nothing  more  tlian  an  unvarnished  detail  of  such  facts  as 
came  within  the  sphere  of  my  action  and  observation  ;  and 
such  will  experience  no  great  disappointment,  for  this  has 
been  my  aim.  With  this  object  solely  in  view,  the  volume 
might  have  been  swelled  to  ten  times  its  present  size  ;  but  I 
have  selected  and  abridged  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment.  By  some  strange  and  unaccountable  means, 
the  idea  that  I  was  preparing  a  work  of  the  kind  has  got 
widely  circulated,  and  many,  no  doubt,  have  anticipated 
something  extraordinary — some  wonderful  detail  of  mirac- 
ulous events,  and,  perhaps,  some  strange  developments  of 
the  mysteries  of  Providence  !  Such  will  feel  a  disappoint. 
ment,  which,  although  I  am  very  sorry,  I  cannot  prevent. 

In  dates  of  certain  events,  I  may  have  been  inaccurate  in 
some  instances,  though  I  think  not.  I  had  kept  minutes  in 
most  cases  ;  and  I  have  been,  in  a  few  instances,  assisted  by 
the  "  Historical  Sketches  and  Incidents"  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Smith. 

In  the  course  of  the  narration,  I  have  often  used  the  term 
Partialist,  not  invidiously,  but  as  the  most  appropriate  appel- 
lation to  distinguish  those  of  all  sects,  indiscriminately,  who 
advocate  the  doctrines  of  a  partial  salvation,  from  those  who 
believe  in  universal,  efficient  grace,  and  in  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  sin,  and  the  universal  holiness  and  happiness  of  all 
moral  intelligences. 

Such,  however,  as  the  work  is,  it  is  deferentially  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  the  fraternity  of  Universalists,  and  to  a 
candid  and  charitable  public,  with  a  most  fervent  prayer  that 
it  may  be  no  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion,  but  that  it  may,  in 
some  small  degree,  be  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  the 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Author. 

Columbus,  Warren  Co.,  Pa.,  June,  1549. 
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During  my  residence  in  the  State  of  Miclugan,  at  the  s^>. 
sion  of  the  Central  Association  in  Ann  Arbor,  I'^jST,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  requesting  mo  to  ijive  to  the  world  the  me- 
moirs of  my  life,  together  with  a  liislor\"  of  the  rise  and  pro. 
gress  of  Universalism  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  far  a:* 
cx)nnected  therewith ;  and  tlie  Clerk  of  the  Association  was 
directed  to  address  rae  on  the  subject.  He  immediately  com- 
plied with  the  request ;  and  although  I  was  fully  aware  thai 
the  task  would  be,  to  rae,  a  severe  one,  and  quite  contrary  to 
my  inclination,  yet  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  resolution 
was  got  up,  and  the  persuasive  tone  of  the  communication, 
overcame  my  reluctance,  for  the  moment  at  least,  and  drew 
from  me  an  answer  of  compliance. 

BefDre  it  appeared  in  the  printed  minutes  of  the  Associa- 
tion, however,  I  began  to  regret  exceedingly  tiiat  I  had  given 
the  least  encouragement  for  any  such  expectation.  I  never 
had  any  ambition  to  appear  before  the  world  as  an  author. 
The  epidemic,  (I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  it  a  more  np. 
propriate  appellation,)  of  authorship,  wiiicli  has  raged  of  late 
years  with  such  alarming  violence  among  the  advocates  of 
our  doctrine,  and  indeed  among  the  would-be  literati  of  the 
world,  both  religious  and  profane,  had  not  as  yet  seized  mc. 
Perhaps  the  reason  was,  I  never  thought  njyself  qualified  to 
write  profitably,  either  for  the  instruction  or  the  amusement 
of  mankind  ;  indeed,  I  had  little  inclination  to  anmse,  had  I 
the  gift,  unless  I  could,  witli  it,  bestow  something  u\^m  m> 
feliovz-creatures  more  profitable. 

I  had  in  early  life  embraced  tlic  doctrine  of  Go<l's  Tniver- 
sal  Grace.  I  embraced  it  upon  the  strongest  convictions  of 
incontestibie  evidence — I  embraced  it  with  my  whole  heart, 
and  entered  into  it  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast.  I  wa* 
never  contented  nor  satisfied  until  I  began  to  publish  it  to  the 
world  ;  and  I  was  never  so  happy  as  when  proclaiming  in 
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the  ears  of  man,  and  defending,  with  all  the  efforts  of  my  fee- 
ble talents,  tlie  Great  Salvation.  But  still  I  was  of  a  diffi- 
dent and  retiring  temperament.  I  wished  to  do  my  work  with 
as  little  noise  as  possible — to  make  no  pai'ade,  no  ostentatious 
show  ;  I  wished  not  to  excite  any  particular  notice.  My  de- 
sire was  to  have  my  voice  heard,  my  doctrine  freely  advoca- 
ted and  strongly  defended,  and  myself  unobserved,  and  as 
much  out  of  sight  as  possible.  And,  with  such  feelings  as 
these,  to  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  my  own  life — to  have 
my  name  emblazoned  before  the  world  upon  the  title-page  of 
a  book,  as  its  author ;  and  myself  the  hero  of  the  tale,  re- 
lating my  own  wonderful  adventures,  and  telling  to  the  world 
the  vast  importance  of  my  life ;  appeared  to  me  too  severe  a 
task  to  undertake.  It  looked  too  egotistical  to  a  mind  that 
never  entertained  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  its  own  talents 
or  wisdom.  I,  therefore,  shrunk  from  the  task,  and  was  fast 
coming  to  a  resolution  to  relinquish  it  entirely,  and  let  my 
friends  wait  for  the  events  of  my  life  until  my  biographer 
should  gather  up  such  fragments  as  were  within  his  reach, 
which  he  should  esteem  of  sufficient  interest  to  publish  to  the 
world,  when  a  voice  from  the  East  again  shook  my  resolu- 
tion. 

I  had  many  dear  friends  within  the  limits  of  the  Chautau- 
que  Association,  in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  with  some  of 
whom  I  had  been  intimately  associated  from  the  commence- 
m.ent  of  my  labors  in  that  State,  and  lor  whose  judgment  as- 
well  as  piety  I  had  the  highest  reverence.  At  the  next  ses- 
sion of  that  body,  after  the  resolution  calling  for  the  memoirs 
of  my  life  had  been  passed  in  Michigan,  the  council  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  same  effect,  urging  its  importance.  Indi- 
vidual friends,  also,  would  insist  on  t-he  obligation  I  was  un- 
der to  do  it.  I  had  been  long  in  the  ministry — my  travels  in 
promulgating  the  doctrine  had  been  very  considerable — I  was 
one  of  the  first  who  advocated  the  doctrine  of  Universalism 
in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  and  quite  the  first  wIk) 
devoted  his  whole  time  undividedly  to  the  cause.  There 
were  many  particulars  very  interesting,  at  least,  to  Univer- 
salists,  relative  to  the  first  planting  of  the  doctrine  in  that  re- 
gion, which  would  be  inevitably  lost  unless  I  recorded  them, 
for  no  one  else  living  knew  them,  or,  at  least,  knew  them  so 
correctly  as  I  did  ;  and  I  must  feel  under  a  deep  obligation, 
for  the  gratification  of  my  numerous  friends,  as  well  as  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  divine  truth,  to  give  them  to 
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'he  world.     Moreover,  in  despite  of  my  o(Tort«  i..  ^. 

ry,  my  name  being  identilicd  with  tlic  rise  of  I  ,, 

in  the  State  of  New  York,  had  heconic  known  uin,  -  i  xi  Uf 
as  the  banner  of  Universal  Grace  waved  in  our  land;  und 
hundreds  who  had  never  seen  me  w^re  anxiou>!  .  -.^ 

for  the  memoirs  of  my  life,  and  would  never  bo  ^  •;i. 

out  them.  These,  and  such-like  arfrun)ent.s,  were  ur^td  lo 
induce  me  to  commence  tlie  wprk  ;  and  tlioy  had  tho  .•♦ffct 
to  produce  a  renewed  resolution;  and  ajjain  I   j  ny 

friends  that,  if  God  should  spare  my  lift;  ami  li-  .  m 

his  good  providence,  alTord  me  an  opportunity,  1  wuuld  t-nirr 
upon  the  task. 

But  my  reluctance  led  me  to  defer  the  commencemonl  a<i 
long  as  possible,  and  to  accept  of  almost  any  trifling  incident 
as  an  excuse.  My  mind  has  undergone  many  trials  on  the 
subject.  I  know  that  I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  willinj;,  per- 
fectly willing,  to  encounter  any  labor  within  my  ability  to 
perform,  and  to  endure  any  privation  that  I  am  capable  of  en- 
during, for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  divine  truth  ;  but 
I  am  equally  opposed  to  doing,  or  attempting  to  do,  any  thing 
to  wound  the  cause,  to  deter  its  progress,  or  weaken  its  in- 
fluence. Could  I  do  justice  to  the  cause  /  Would  the  inci- 
dents of  my  life  honor  it,  or  disgrace  it  ?  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  my  labors  had  not  been  wholly  useless ;  indeed, 
I  had  seen  more  fruit,  vastly  more,  than  I  could  iiavc  antici- 
pated. But  would  a  rehearsal  of  these  things  profit  the  cause  .' 
Could  I  adopt  such  a  style  in  relating  them  as  would  be  in- 
teresting and  profitable  ?  I  could  give  a  dry,  unvarnish»'d 
relation  of  facts,  in  such  language  as  I  could  command  ;  an«l 
I  had  many  friends  so  partial  toward  me,  tliat  I  had  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  it  would  be  interesting  and  entertaining  lo  llicm  ; 
but  would  it  not  be  stale  and  barren  of  interest  to  the  stranger  ' 
Such  were  my  cogitations;  and  it  was  with  dithculty  I  couhl 
come  to  any  conclusion.  In  the  mean  lime,  it  became  neces- 
sary, in  the  jvovidence  of  God,  that  I  sliould  change  the  ploco 
of  my  residence,  and  remove  from  Michigan;  an«l  I  willing. 
ly  received  this  as  an  excuse — as  an  indication  of  divine 
•  Providence,  that  the  memoirs  of  my  life  were  not  called  for 
in  the  world.  ^  * 

But,  in  my  recent  tour  through  New  York  to  New  hng- 
land,  there  has  been  so  much  said  to  me  on  the  suhjrct— «j 
many  inquiries  whether  or  not  the  memoirs  of  my  liK*  wero 
published,  (for  the  thing  had  got  noised  abroail,  even  as  f»r 
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as  that,)  or  when  they  would  be  forth-coming,  that  I  began  to 
revolve  the  subject  again  in  my  mind,  and  once  more  to  re- 
solve. I  have,  indeed,  like  Young's  man  of  the  world,  "  Re- 
solved, delayed — and  chid  my  impious  delay — ^I'esolved,  and 
re-resolved;"  and  there  is  quite  a  probability  that  I  "shall 
die  the  same."  But  I  have,  at  length,  on  this  first  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1S45,  and  on  the  first  month 
of  my  67th  year,  gone  so  far  as  to  brace  up  my  resolution 
with  all  possible  determination  ;  and,  brushing  up  my  rusty 
memory,  have  gathered  around  me  the  scattered  fragments 
of  my  long — yes,  long  life,  for  Heaven  has  already  length- 
ened out  my  life  far  beyond  my  youthful  expectation — ^nd 
I  have  seated  and  forced  myself  to  the  arduous  and  thank- 
less task  of  writing  a  book !  yes,  and  a  book  about  myself! 

0  iempora  /  O  mores  !  But  I  have  taken  my  pen  in  hand, 
and  must  not  look  back  :  it  is  not  my  habit.  1  have  begun  ; 
but  whether  or  not  I  shall  be  able  to  finish,  is  known  only  to 
Him  who  "calleth  the  things  that  are  not  as  though  they 
were."  Should  I  make  as  tardy  progress  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  my  design,  as  I  have  done  in  fixing  my  resolution  to 
commence  the  work,  my  life  must  be  lengthened  out  far  be- 
yond the  common  age  of  man,  to  enable  me  to  bring  it  to  a 
close ;  and  death  will  close  the  eyes  of  many  expectants,  ere 
they  behold  the  wonderful  thing. 

But  how  shall  I  do  it  ?  What  style  shall  I  use,  to  make 
the  world  think  that  I  am  "A  bonnie  gude  writer,  an'  a  muckle 
wise  mon  ?"  I  hate  egotism,  and  I  hate  prolixity ;  and  so 
does  every  body  else.  But  I  sadly  fear  I  shall  commit  my- 
self in  both,  before  I  complete  my  task.  I  would  take  the 
method  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  and  write  in  the  third  person  ;  but 
it  would  require  too  much  labor  for  me  to  write  "  The  sulject 
of  these  memoirs^''''  when  one  single  letter  would  express  just 
as  much.  But  1  have  serious  fears,  if  I  do  not  adopt  that  style, 
and  this  manuscript  should  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  he  would  be  compelled  to  pur- 
chase  an  extra  supply  of  the  letter  I,  to  meet  the  demand. 
What  shall  I  do,  then  ?  Ah,  I  have  it !  I  will  write  the  truth.^ 

1  will  write  in  as  brief  and  concise  a  manner  as  I  think  the* 
'  subject  will  admit  of^  and  in  my  own  plain,  homely  style :  and 

leave  the  result  in  the  hand  of  that  Being  whose  honor  I  re- 
vere, whose  glory  I  seek,  and  whose  approbation  I  desire 
above  all  other  considerations.  I  will  do  this,  and  let  the 
critic  growl,  and  the  connoisseur  curl  his  lip,  if  they  please. 
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My  object  shall  be,  not  merely  to  trraiify  my  nur.  I 

dear  friends,  for  ^vho^^e  happiness  I  would  clw.-r: 
quish  my  own  ease  and  encounter  any  privation  and  ... , 
bor  within  the  compass  of  my  ability;  but  to  advan.  • 
truth  of  God,  to  cast,  in  my  old  age,  another  mito  into  iho 
treasury  of  the  Lord,  and  to  be,  if  possible,  even  to  my  lait 
breath,  instrumental  in  uprootinfj  those  unhallowed  prf|u.ii. 
ces  which  prevent  the  knowledge  anrl  enjoyment  of  th«'  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  engendered  by  a  false  religious  rducatinn, 
and  fostered,  I  have  too  much  reason  to  fear,  by  the  time- 
serving policy  of  a  pampered  priesthood  ;  and  to  extend  yd 
farther  the  saving  knowledge  of  God's  Universal  Grace  to  a 
needy  world. 

If  the  publication  of  the  incidents  of  my  life,  connected  as 
they  are  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  Universalism,  will  tend 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object,  I  shall  \)c  am- 
ply rewarded  for  all  my  toil,  and  for  all  the  solicitude,  almost 
to  vexation,  which  I  have  experienced  since  the  first  intima- 
tion that  such  a  work  was  desired. 

Nathaniel  Stacy. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Parents— Native  place— Their  Occupation— My  father's  marriages— Remo- 
val to  New  Salem— Commences  farming— Ignorance  of  agriculmre— 
Campaigns  in  the  revolutionary  war— Bunker  Hill— Cherry  Valley— Col. 
Stacy  prisoner — Gideon  Day  killed — State  of  leaniing;  no  schools — Ma- 
ternal instruction — Parents  Universalists ;  hearers  of  John  Murray— Uni- 
versaUst  Preachers— INIr.  Rich,  Mr.  Lathe,  Mr.  Barnes— Advanced  age 
and  death  of  Parents. 

The  world  generally  expect,  when  one  undertakes  to  give 
the  history  of  his  life,  that  he  will  begin  with  an  account  of 
his  pedigree  ;  and  much  of  the  popularity  of  his  book  depends 
upon  his  lineal  descent.  If  he  can  trace  his  ancestry  back 
through  a  long  line  of  honorables,  to  some  mighty  monarch, 
some  noble  lord,  some  brave  general,  some  profound  philoso- 
pher or  sage,  some  eminent  divine  or  celebrated  poet,  his 
work  is  sought  after  with  insatiable  avidity,  and  swallowed 
without  stopping  to  taste.  But  if  he  be  a  humble,  unassuming 
man,  and  his  ancestors  laid  no  claim  to  honorable  titles, 
great  wealth,  or  high  literary  fame,  people  are  apt  to  exclaim, 
"  What  fellow  is  this  ?"  and  cast  his  book  aside  as  an  unwel- 
come intruder  upon  the  literary  world. 

Alas  !  here,  again,  I  am  unfortunate.     I  can  not  trace  my 

"  Ancient,  but  ignoble  blood. 
Creeping  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood  ;" 

but  must  be  content  to  trace  my  origin  only  a  little  way  back, 
from  very  obscure  and  humble  individuals. 

My  parents  were  both  natives  of  the  town  of  Gloucester, 
JMass.;  and  my  father  was  bred  to  a  seafaring  life.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  capes  on  both  sides  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  generally  follow  the 
sea  for  a  livelihood,  and  are  trained  to  it  almost  from  infancy. 
Fishing  on  the  Grand  Banks,  whaling,  and  coasting,  in  their 
proper  seasons,  are  their  employment  from  the  time  they  can 
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be  of  any  use  ahoard  a  vcssol,  until  una  remlcni  th^-m  inc». 
pable,  or,  growing  weary  of  llx-ir  cullini;,  lh«-y  r  \^ 

into  the  country.     Such  was  tiic  <)ccu|mti'>u  <.!  ^r 

He  entered  shi[)boar(l  at  the  age  of  seven  Vfurs,  ami  r..:;..*!!^ 
a  seafaring,  life  until   forty;  passing  through  all  its  ^tagr«, 
from  acabin-l>oy  to  that  of  skipper,  or  coninmndrr  <.!'  a  u^ii 
ing-vessel.     His  business  was  fishing  on  thr  hunks  ..f  Nrw. 
foundland  in  tlie  proper  season,  and  coasting  th**    rmiamdrr 
of  the  year.     In  the  course  of  liis  life,  he  made  s^)nj«-  f.p-jj^n 
voyages  ;  but  the  former  was  his  most  constant  cnipl«)yin«'nl. 
His  name  was  Rufus;  and  his  most  common  ap[H?lltili«)ii,  from 
the  earliest  of  my  remembrance,  hy  all  his  fajuiliar  nequaint. 
ances,  was  Unc/e  Rufus,     His  father's  name  als<j  was  Kufus; 
and  this  is  nearly  all  I  can  tell  of  his  ancestry.     Il«'  infomj. 
ed  me  that  he  supposed  he  was  of  Scotch,  or  Irish  desconl ; 
but  his  ancestors,  as  well  as  those  of  my  mother,  were  nmoni; 
the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England,  and,  fir  many  genera- 
tions, had  been  inhabitants  of  tlie  town  of  their  nativity.   My 
father  was  twice  married.     For  his  first  wifr,  hn  niarried 
Elizabeth  Allen,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  u  daughter 
and  a  son,  who  were  mere  infants  at  the  time  of  her  dt-alh. 
He  shortly  after  marrie^l  a  second  wife,  by  the  nanie  of  An- 
na Day,  with  whom  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.     At  the  age 
of  forty,  or  thereabout,  growing  tired  of  a  seafaring  life,  ei- 
ther froni^he  gathering  storm  of  the  Revolution,  wjjich  was 
fast  approaching,  or  from  some  other  cause,  he  left   the  sea- 
coast  and  removed  about  one  hundred   miles  back  into  the 
country,  to  the  town  of  New  Salem,  (then  called  Hampshire, 
now  Franklin  Co.,)  which  was  then  very  new  hut  rnpiilly 
being  settled ;  where  he  purchased  a  lot  of  new  lami,  and, 
with  all  his  ignorance  of  agriculture,  connnenced  as  a  fanner. 
So  great  was  his  ignorance  of  every  kind  of  land  employ, 
ment,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  he  made  but  slow  proiireas 
in  his  new  vocation,  and  acquired  but  a  meagre?  and  scanty 
laving  for  his  growing  family. 

I  have  often  heard  my  mother  tell  an  anecdote,  illustralivo 
of  his  profound  ignorance  of  tlie  nature  of  crops,  which  he 
attempted  to  raise.  She  had  previously  lived  in  the  country 
^vith  a  brother-in-law,  for  some  years,  and,  being  an  olwor^"- 
ing  woman,  had  acquired  quite  a  knowlctlge  of  agriculturr. 
Mv  father  had  sown  a  small  piece  of  ground  to  flax.  It  h**' 
come  up  finely,  grew  well,  and  looked  very  promisin|j.  N*«r 
Lhe  time  when  it  became  ripe  enough  to  pull,  he  ooc  day 
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came  into  the  house  with  a  sombre  countenance,  quite  deject' 
ed,  and  remarked  to  her,  "We  shall  have  no  flax  this  year.'' 
"Why?"  asked  my  mother,  "I  thought  it  looked  well."  "So 
it  does,''  he  replied,  "  but  there  is  no  flax  in  it.  I  have  broken 
otf  several  stalks^  and  they  are  all  hollow."  My  mother 
could  not  repress  a  hearty  laugh  :  and  informed  him,  that  the 
flax  was  the  bark  of  the  stalk — that  it  did  not  grow  inside. 

His  ignorance  of  farming,  and  the  consequent  disadvan- 
tage he  labored  under  in  performing  every  kind  of  work  per- 
taining thereunto,  together  with  the  troubles  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  which  soon  followed,  kept  him  in  a  state  of  pov- 
erty ;  and  it  was  with  severe  toil  that  he  was  able  to  provide 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  for  his  family.  He  was  call- 
ed out  several  times  in  his  country's  defense.  He  v/as  a  pa- 
triot, and  an  ardent  friend  of  rational  civil  liberty.  He  was 
in  the  battle  at  Bunker  Hill ;  and  also  at  Cherry  Valley,  when 
it  was  ravaged  and  bunit  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Tory- 
Butler,  and  the  celebrated  Indian  commander  Brandt.  There 
a  brother-in-law  of  his,  Col.  William  Stacy,  was  made  pris- 
oner ;  and  another  brother-in-law.  Gideon  Day,  was  killed ; 
but  my  father  gained  the  fort,  and  escaped.  Col.  Stacy  was 
carried  into  Canada,  prisoner  of  war,  where  he  remained  un- 
til peace  was  settled  between  the  contending  nations,  and  the 
dogs  of  war  called  in.  The  first  event  that  I  can  distinctly 
recollect,  was  the  return  of  Col.  Stacy  from  capti#;y. 

The  circumstances  w^hich  1  have  briefly  noticed,  together 
with  the  newness  of  the  country,  the  disorganized  state  of  so- 
ciety, or  rather  the  total  absence  of  primary  schools,  prevent- 
ed my  father  from  giving  his  children  that  early  education 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  he  probably  might  have 
done.  ]\Iy  parents  laid  no  claim  to  learning  ;  but  still  they 
were  not  wholly  uneducated.  They  could  read  and  write, 
and  understood  figures  sufficient  to  transact  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  Jife  ;  and  my  father,  as  was  necessary  in  his  business, 
understood  navigation.  But  the  facilities  for  obtaining  an 
education  in  those  days,  were  not  as  they  are  now.  O,  how 
often  have  I  thought,  could  I  have  had  the  privileo-es  in  my 
youth  that  young  men  Jiow  enjoy,  that  I  too  might  have  known 
something.  But  my  parents  had  little  time  to  teach  their 
children,  even  as  far  as  they  were  capable.  Their  whole 
time  was  necessarily  engrossed,  day  and  night,  {for  the  mid- 
night lamp  has  often  witnessed,  at  least,  the  toils  of  my  mother,) 
\o  provide  their  children  bread,  and  something  to  cover  their 
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bodies,  and  shield  them  from  tlie  wintfr's  coM  h*-i.-.      \tui 
how  much  gratitude  do  I  owe  ihein  !      When  1  ■  ^if 

toils,  their  privations,  and  their  solicitude  on  iii,  „ i,y 

heart  swells  within  me  almost  to  hurstinjr.  I  am  now  a  p^. 
rent ;  but  never  until  I  sustained  that  charnclor,  could  I  ar». 
predate  their  kindness.  How  little  do  ciuldren  think  of  the 
unceasing  solicitude,  the  agonizinj^  pain  and  anxiety,  that  p«. 
rents  endure  on  their  account.  But  my  mother — never  haii 
children  a  better  and  kinder  mother— early  endeavored  loin. 
stil  into  our  minds  the  principles  of  reverence  lowani  (iml, 
and  justice,  truth,  and  benevolence  toward  man.  Nor  did 
she  teach  by  precept  alone;  her  example  was  constajitly  be. 
fore  us.  Her  soul  was  a  fountain  of  benevolence.  She  u  i- 
a  faithful  companion,  the  unwearied  nurse  of  tlie  sick,  -.ii- 
comforter  of  the  alTlicted,  and  a  peace-maker  in  her  nei;:h- 
borhood.  I  never  knew  her  to  have  the  least  difFiculty  with 
a  neighbor ;  nor  do  I  remember  that  the  tongue  of  slander 
ever  attempted  to  assail  her.  Kind  reader;  call  not  this  ful- 
some panegyric  ;  it  is  but  a  feeble  tribute  to  departed  worth, 
but  the  gentle  breathing  of  the  heart  of  fdial  piety  towartl  one 
of  the  best  of  parents.  On  each  returning  Sabbath,  at  least, 
long  befDre  we  knew  a  letter,  our  mother  would  teach  us  the 
Assembly's  Catechism,  and  to  answer  numerous  questionji 
from  the  Bible ;  and,  as  early  as  possible,  fitted  us  for  meet- 
ing, and  encouraged  our  attendance  at  church. 

But  my  parents  were  liberal  in  their  religious  sentimentH. 
Although  I  knew  it  not  for  many  years — until  Universalis! 
preachers  began  to  come  into  our  region  of  country  ainl  pub- 
lish the  Great  Salvation — they  were  some  of  the  earliest  hear- 
ers  of  John  Murray,  in  Gloucester,  and  became  rationally 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  liis  doctrine.  Hut  when  they  re- 
moved  into  the  country,  as  the  doctrine  was  unknown,  or  if 
known  was  very  unpopular,  they  said  nothing  al>oul  their 
peculiar  tenets  ;  attended  the  Congregationalist  meetinfrs,  bo- 
came  what  were  then  called  half-covenant  people,  had  their 
children  baptized,  and  educatetl  them  religiously,  in  tho  Or- 
thodox school.  But  after  a  lapse  of  some  years,  there  cnme 
into  our  region,  occasionally,  strangn  preacliers  of  a  stmnijo 
doctrine,  which  produced  considerable  excitement,  an«l  callotl 
forth  all  the  bitter  censures,  denunciations,  an«l  condemna- 
tions of  the  standing  order  as  they  were  called,  (the  Urthc 
dox  Congregationalist,)  were  capable  of  expressing.  HuU 
notwithstanding  their  unpopularity,  and  the  cr>-  of  herr«y. 
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delusion,  and  danger,  my  parents  would  improve  every  op- 
portunity they  had  to  hear  them.  The  preachers  to  whom  I 
allude  were  Caleb  Rich,  Zephaniali  Lathe,  and  Thomas 
Barnes.  From  this  time,  I  began  to  learn  that  my  parents 
were  Universalists  ;  and  they  no  longer  attempted  to  conceal 
their  faith,  but  freely  advocated  it  on  every  proper  occasion. 
And  when  I  became  capable  of  reading,  I  found,  among  the 
few  books  and  pamphlets  of  my  father,  some  of  the  writings 
of  Shippy  Townsend  ;  and  once,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
Cape  Ann,  he  brought  home  a  volume  of  original  hymns,  by 
James  and  John  Relly.  These  were  all  the  Universalist  books 
I  read,  until  I  became  fully  established  in  the  faith  of  a 
world's  salvation. 

My  parents  both  lived  to  an  advanced  age  ;  and  lived  and 
died  in  the  faith  they  so  early  embraced.  My  father,  by  the 
time  he  arrived  at  middle  age,  lost  his  hearing  to  a  great  de- 
gree. As  early  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  necessary  to  talk 
to  him  very  loud  to  enable  him  to  understand ;  but  his  sight 
remained  goqd  until  he  advanced  beyond  eighty.  He  was  a 
man,  though  of  small  stature,  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  con- 
stitution, of  very  industrious  habits,  and,  uniformly,  while- 
able  to  labor,  enjoyed  good  health ;  but  when  his  sight  failed 
him,  his  physical  powers  soon  failed,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
quite  a  helpless  condition.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  was 
84  or  85  years  of  age.  He  took  me  by  the  hand  to  welcome 
me  home ;  and  before  he  let  go  my  hand  said,  "  I  hope  I  shall 
die  before  you  leave."  He  repeated  this  wish  several  times 
during  my  stay ;  and  said,  his  mother  once  told  him  that  she 
hoped  he  would  live  until  he  was  willing  to  die ;  and  then  add- 
ed, "  she  has  had  her  prayer  answered.  I  have  lived  long 
enough — as  long  as  I  can  be  any  comfort  to  myself,  or  any 
body  else;  and  I  now  wish  to  depart."  But  he  lived  several 
years  longer.  He  had  arrived  within  one  month  of  the  com- 
pletion of  ninety  years,  when  he  was  "gathered  to  his  fathers." 

I  never  visited  the  land  of  my  nativity,  after  the  death  of 
my  venerated  father,  until  last  fall :  and  lo !  the  destroyer  had 
left  his  foot-prints  there !  The  hand  of  desolation  and  death 
had  been  laid  upon  my  old  acquaintances,  and  a  new  genera- 
tion had  sprung  up  in  their  places,  whom  I  knew  not.  But  a 
solitary  individual  of  my  father's  family  still  remained  in  the 
town — an  aged  widow,  my  half-sister ;  who  remarked  to  me, 
one  day  during  my  visit,  "  This  is  my  birth-day — set  it  down 
In  your  memorandum; — to-day  I  am  eighty-five  years  old." 
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The  rest  of  our  family,  though  mostly  in  the  land  of  tl»e  liv. 
ing,  were  widely  scattered,  from  Veniront  to  Illiuois. 

After  tiie  death  of  my  father,  which  occurred  in  Fehruar\', 
1824,  my  mother  chose  to  spend  the  evening  of  her  life  wiih 
my  youngest  sister,  who  married  a  man  hy  the  name  of  Alx?l 
Thompson,  and  resided  in  Bridgewater,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.;ar. 
rangements  were  accordingly  made,  and  she  went  thither; 
where,  in  accordance  with  her  desires,  she  breathed  her  last 
in  the  arms  of  her  daughter.  I  visited  her  twice  only,  after 
her  removal  there.  She,  too,  was  a  person  of  vigorous  con- 
stitution, and  retained  the  use  of  her  physical  and  intellectual 
powers  more  perfect  than  almost  any  other  person  I  ever  knew. 
The  last  visit  I  ever  made  her,  was  during  her  eighty-fifth 
year;  she  was  then  able  to  ride  around  with  me  among  our 
relatives  and  friends,  had  the  perfect  use  of  her  limbs,  nor 
could  I  discover  that  her  intellectual  faculties  were  impaired. 
Her  memorv^  was  bright,  and  she  could  relate  events  both  of 
foiTner  and  latter  years  with  equal  facility  and  correctness; 
and  my  sister  has  informed  me,  that  she  retained  the  use  of 
her  limbs,  and  the  faculties  of  her  mind  to  the  last.  She  de- 
parted this  life,  after  a  brief  sickness,  in  the  montli  of  Febru- 
ar}',  1837,  in  the  9'2d  year  of  her  age. 

Thus,  kind  reader,  have  I  given  you  a  brief  account  of  my 
parentage.  And  now  allow  me  to  ask,  what  can  you  expect 
to  find  interesting,  instructive,  useful,  or  even  amusing,  in  the 
life  of  an  individual  who  originated  in  such  obscurity,  and  un- 
der such  disadvantageous  circumstances  ?  But  you  have  ask- 
ed for  it,  and  you  shall  have  it;  though  you  must  not  expect 
that  I  shall  frighten  you  with  an  exposition  of  all  my  follies, 
nor  bewilder  you  with  all  the  eccentric  flights  of  a  wild  and 
volatile  imairination. 
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My  mother  had  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. They  ranged  m  the  f(Dllowmg  order :  Rufus,  Anna, 
Ezekiel,  ]\Iaitha,  Nathaniel,  ]\Iary,  and  ]\Iichael.  The  young- 
est died  at  the  age  of  seven  years ;  the  others  were  all  living 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1844.  But  ere  the  earth 
had  completed  her  aitnual  circuit,  two  of  them,  my  second 
brother  and  secmid  sister,  slept  in  death.  The  third  son  is  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs.  And — reader,  can  you  believe  it  ? 
— as  I  have  been  informed,  nothing  extraordmary  took  place 
at  his  birth — no  lambent  flame  played  round  his  infant  head, 
presaging  future  greatness — no  wonderful  phenomenon  was 
visible  in  the  planetary  universe;  but  his  birth-place  was  a  log 
cabin — all  was  still,  and  nature  kept  on  in  her  wonted  course 
peacefully  and  as  undisturbed  as  though  nothing  more  than  a 
common  personage  had  been  introduced  on  this  mundane 
sphere !     Nor  have  I  ever  been  informed  that  there  was  any 
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early  development  of  intellectual  genius,  or  frreatness;  or  thai 
any  thing  peculiarly  characterized  his  youth,  except  liis  di- 
minutive stature,  which  argued  poorly  for  his  future  useful- 
ness. I  have  heard  my  mother — who  was  herself  of  verj- 
small  stature — say,  that  the  fore  part  of  the  first  pair  of  breeches 
she  made  for  me,  measured  the  exact  length  of  her  middle  tin- 
ger  !  Dreary,  indeed,  must  my  future  prospect  in  life  have  been, 
ni  the  view  of  my  parents  and  friends.  Of  what  use  could 
such  a  pigmy  be  in  the  world  ?  But  to  me  it  produced  no 
concern.  I  was  full  of  life  and  glee  ;  and,  I  presume,  a  very 
wayward  and  roguish  child.  Indeed,  I  have  been  so  told; 
and  I  can  well  remember  the  chidings  and  corrections  of  my 
poor  mother,  whose  lieart,  no  doubt,  1  have  often  made  bleed 
by  my  waywardness.  I  possessed,  I  suppose,  what  phrenolo- 
gists would  call  a  sanguine,  nervous  physical  temperament — 
was  as  light  and  volatile  as  air,  as  nimble  as  a  cat,  and  as  pas- 
sionate as  a  wasp  ;  but  incapable  of  retaining  my  resentment 
long,  or  meditating  revenge — ■!  could  strike  and  kiss  the  same 
moment.  And.  attracting  the  notice  of  eveiy  body  who  saw 
me,  by  the  smallness  of  my  stature*  I  became  talkative  and 
saucy  to  ever}'  one.  O,  what  a  mistake  do  many  well-mean- 
ing people  make,  by  talking  to  such  children — by  applauding 
their  roguish  tricks,  and  encouraging  their  boldness  and  im- 
pudence. They  subject  them  to  many  necessary  corrections 
and  chastisements,  and  help  them  to  contract  habits  which,  if 
they  are  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  abandon,  will,  nevertheless, 
cause  them  much  shame,  and  many  heart-burnings,  and  re- 
quire strong  elibrts  to  overcome.  Habits,  formed  in  very  ear- 
ly life,  make  very  lasting  and  almost  indelible  impressions  ; 
and  false  principles,  imbibed  in  youth,  exert  an  fntluence  al- 
most or  quite  as  lasting  as  life.  A  great  responsibility,  there- 
fore, rests  upon  parents  and  guardians  of  children ;  and  also 
upon  ever}-  individual  who  holds  any  intercourse  with  them, 
or  indulges  in  fondling  or  playing  with  them.  It  was  tashion- 
able  in  my  early  youth  to  indulge  in  telling  and  listening  to 
stories  about  witches,  hobgoblins,  and  ghosts  ;  and  I  had  a  goo«i 
old  aunt,  whom  I  loved  above  all  people  in  the  world,  next  to 
my  mother,  who  possessed  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  telling 
such  stories  ;  and  I  well  remember  my  solicitude  to  hear,  and 
the  vast  delight  I  took  in  listening  to  them,  until  my  hair  seem- 
ed to  stand  erect  on  my  head,  and  my  blood  to  curdle  in  my 
veins ,  and  I  would  not  dare  to  move  live  feet  from  my  friends, 
especially  if  it  were  dark.     I  believed  every  word  true  as  Ho- 
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iy  Writ ;  and  if  I  stepped  out  of  doors  in  the  dark,  I  expected 
most  likely  to  see  some  apparition,  or  that  old  Nick  would 
come  with  his  cloven  foot  to  carry  me  off  for  some  of  my  ug- 
ly tricks ;  or  that  some  witch  would  stick  forks  into  my  flesh, 
or  make  me  fly  over  the  barn,  or  put  a  witch-bridle  into  my 
mouth,  and  ride  me  off;  for  if  they  could  turn  a  young  calf 
into  a  horse,  and  make  him  jump  over  a  g'reat  river,  they  could 
as  easily  make  a  horse  of  me,  small  as  1  was.  And  to  con- 
firm these  impressions,  some  of  my  earliest  reading  was  the 
''  History  of  New  England,"  comprising  a  detailed  and  cir- 
cumstantial  account  of  the  Salem  witchcraft.  And  although 
the  stories  made  me  shudder,  I  v/ould  select  them  to  read,  as 
the  most  entertaining  and  interesting  of  the  whole  history. — 
This  made  me  timorous  ;  it  did  not  reform  me,  but  it  made  me 
a  coward.  When  I  became  quite  a  youth,  and  thought  my- 
self old  enough  to  go  into  company,  if  I  was  caught  out  alone 
after  dark,  I  was  terrified  beyond  measure,  and  constantly 
looking  around  expecting  to  see  some  supernatural  agent  that 
would  injure  me  in  some  way,  or  perhaps  carry  me  off  bodily ; 
and  I  was  in  indescribable  agony  until  I  reached  home,  or 
found  company.  And  these  impressions  were  indelible.  In 
riper  years,  after  I  became  fully  satisfied  of  the  fallaciousness 
of  all  such  representations,  and  abjured  the  whole  theory  ;  and 
even  after  my  confidence  in  God  and  his  divine  government 
had  given  me  courage  to  go  any  where  and  every  where,  by 
day  and  by  night,  and  to  encounter  any  danger  where  duty 
called ;  I  have  often  detected  myself  under  the  influence  of 
these  early  impressions.  In  approaching  a  dark  swamp  in  the 
dead  of  night,  or  passing  some  dilapidated  and  deserted  build- 
ing, or  goiftg  by  some  buiying-ground  ;  my  eyes,  in  spite  of 
my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  would  wander  in  search  of  some 
ghost.  O,  how  cautious  ought  parents,  and  guardians,  and, 
indeed,  every  body  else,  to  be  in  the  education  of  children, 
not  to  make  such  impressions  upon  their  pliant  minds,  and 
thereby  injure  their  mental  improvement,  and  subject  them  to 
so  much  agonizing  pam.  But  to  return  to  my  narrative  in 
detail. 

I  had  no  other  chance  for  education  but  such  as  I  have 
named,  until  I  was  seven  years  old.  I  had  never  seen  a  school- 
house,  nor  entered  a  room  where  school  was  taught,  of  any 
description,  nor  had  I  learned  my  letters.  My  mother,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  had  learned  me  many  valuable  lessons, 
the  impress  of  which  has  never  been  entirely  obliterated,  but 
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h.ls  benefited  me  through  a  long  life  ;  as  well  as  some  whicli 
have  been  a  serious  trouble  to  nie  ;  and  she  often  attempted  to 
learn  me  the  alphabet ;  but  my  heedlessness,  rudeness,  und 
frowardness,  as  often  defeated  her  intentions.  But  now  a 
school  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  neighborhood.  We  had  noschocjl- 
house — such  a  thing  had  never  been  thought  of;  but  a  neigh- 
IxDr,  having  a  tolerably  large  house,  would  prepare  a  room, 
and  a  teacher  was  hired  for  four  weeks  !  I  now  began  to  feel 
anxious  to  learn  my  letters,  and  was  highly  elated  witii  the 
idea  of  going  to  school.  I  well  remember  the  day,  when  my 
eldest  brother  took  me  in  hand,  and  learned  me  my  letters ; 
it  was  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  school . 
I  learned  them  all  in  one  day,  and  never  forgot  them  after- 
wards ;  and  I  attended  willingly  and  joyfully  every  day  through 
the  term,  and  greatly  lamented  when  the  school  closed.  I 
may  presume  I  learned  fast,  considering  the  glementary  books 
used  for  our  instruction,  which  consisted,  exclusively,  of  the 
New  England  Primer,  the  Psaltei',  (Psalms  of  David,  in  a  vol- 
ume by  themselves,  purposely  for  the  use  of  schools,)  and  the 
Bible.  You  may  well  conclude  we  were  a  backward  set  of 
scholars,  though  some  were  approaching  the  age  of  twenty  one ; 
but  the  older  members  of  my  father's  family  could  read,  and 
some  of  them  could  write  and  cypher  a  little ;  and  this  was 
the  case  with  many  of  the  older  scholars.  The  height  of  my 
ambition  and  pride  may  be  easily  conceived,  when,  before  the 
close  of  the  four- weeks'  school,  I  gained  the  head  of  the  whole 
school  in  spelling.  I  strutted  around,  and  felt  as  important  as 
though  I  measured  six  feet ;  and  ever  after  that  I  was  extremely 
tbnd  of  school,  and  always  improved  eveiy  opportunity  afford- 
ed me.  Schools  were  set  up,  about  this  time,  in  every  neigh- 
IxDrhood  or  district  throughout  the  town,  ibr  a  short  term  in 
tlie  winter  season  ;  and,  in  some  of  the  most  populous  districts, 
summer  schools  were  taught  by  females.  We  had  uniformly, 
after  this,  a  school  taught  in  our  district  from  one  to  three 
months,  in  the  winter  ;  but  never  a  summer  school,  during  my 
minority ;  nor  did  I  ever  attend  a  common  school  one  day  in 
tJie  summer  season.  But  I  paid  some  attention  to  my  bc>oks 
during  the  interim  of  schools ;  and,  as  the  time  for  the  com- 
mencement of  school  approaciied,  my  pulse  beat  higher,  and 
1  was  always  one  of  the  first  on  the  ground,  and  never  lost  a 
day,  if  it  was  possible  to  avoid  it,  during  the  term,  were  it  long 
or  short.  There  was  no  play,  no  pastime,  that  could,  in  niy 
estimation,  equal  the  enjoyment  of  school.     This  feeling  con- 
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linued  through  the  whole  process  of  obtaining  the  limited  ed- 
ucation I  acquired.  I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  melancholy 
and  regret  that  I  experienced,  when  I  closed  my  last  term  at  the 
academy,  that  I  could  not  pursue  my  studies  and  continue  in 
school  as  long  as  there  was  any  thing  for  me  to  learn.  But, 
alas  !  I  had  not  the  means,  nor  any  friendly  hand  to  assist  me ; 
nor  health,  nor  strength  to  obtain  sufficient  means  to  defray 
the  expenses  through  the  routine  necessary,  in  those  days,  to 
acquire  a  liberal  education.  I  had,  therefore,  to  content  my- 
self where  I  was,  and  with  tears  left  the  school-room,  and 
bade  farewell  to  academical  studies.     But  to  return. 

My  inclination  for  reading  and  study  was  not  encouraged 
as  much  by  my  father  as  my  mother.  He  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  his  children  all  at  work,  with  all  possible  dili- 
gence, in  order  to  obtain  a  subsistence  ;  and,  indeed,  so  it  was. 
He  had  a  sterile  farm,  and  lacked  the  knowledge  of  cultiva- 
ting it  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  with  all  our  diligence  and 
economy,  we  could  but  just  struggle  through  the  year,  without 
sinking  into  abject  poverty.  He  allowed  us  to  attend  school 
very  steadily  during  its  term  in  our  own  district.  But  alas  for 
our  means  of  efficient  instruction  !  No  school-house  was  built 
for  some  three  or  four  years  after  schools  were  set  up ;  but 
schools  were  kept  in  one  room  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  an  il- 
literate neighbor  employed  as  a  teacher,  w^ho  possessed  some 
little  tact  in  the  management  of  children,  but  no  other  quali- 
fication for  a  school-teacher.  Do  you  wnsh  to  have  a  specimen 
of  his  pronunciation,  and  to  see  the  advantages  I  enjoyed  for 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  language,  and  imbibing  first  prin- 
ciples  ?  You  shall  have  it — ab,  ab  ;  e-b,  eeb,  (pronounced 
long  e,  or  double-e,) — and  so  of  the  rest-.  The  letter  z,  we 
were  taught  to  pronounce  ezzard ;  consequently,  it  was  a-z, 
azzard  ;  e-z,  ezzard  ;  &c.  There,  reader  !  do  you  not  think 
I  enjoyed  superior  advantages,  in  my  youth,  for  literary  at- 
tainments ?  He  was  a  tolerable  writer,  however,  and  possessed 
some  little  knowledge  of  figures.  He  taught  our  school,  I  be- 
lieve, not  more  than  three  terms  ;  and  we  were  after  that  priv- 
ileged with  a  teacher  of  more  correct  elementary  education. 
But  it  takes  children  quite  as  long  to  unlearn  what  they  have 
learned  wrong,  as  it  does  to  learn  all  correctly  in  the  first  place. 
Hence,  the  importance  of  obtaining  competent  teachers  for  the 
instruction  of  our  children ;  who  thoroughly  understand  what 
they  profess  to  know.  Our  new  teacher  had  quite  a  task  to 
correct  our  bad  habits,  and  to  set  us  right.     Spelling-book.^ 
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now  began  to  be  introduced  into  our  school.  The  first  spcUinp. 
book  I  ever  saw  was  Dihvorth's;  in  which,  in  the  division  of 
words  into  syllables,  he  made  two  syllables  of  Hon — thus,  na. 
ii'On,  for  nation.  The  next  was  Perry's.  This  was  the  first 
spelling-book  my  father  ever  bought  for  his  children;  and  we 
thought,  when  we  got  Perry's  spelling-book,  that  we  soon  should 
become  very  learned  people.  After  this  followed  AV^djster's, 
with  his  series  of  elementary  books ;  and  we  soon  began  to 
make  some  more  correct  and  profitable  arivances.  It  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  a  child  possessing  no  bet- 
ter advantages  thaii  I  did,  attending  school  only  from  one  month 
to  three  in  a  year  ;  under  such  teachers,  too,  as  my  first  were, 
and  having  to  apply  my  hands  diligently  to  manual  labor  all 
the  rest  of  the  year — could  make  but  very  slow  progress  in 
learning. 

I  lived  mostly  at  home  with  my  parents ;  but  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  my  father  put  me  out  to  live  with  a  man  in  a  neigh- 
boring town  ;  where  I  lived  one  season  ;  or  rather,  I  went  in 
the  spring,  and  remained  until  the  first  of  the  next  winter. — 
But  there  was  no  school  in  that  place  that  I  could  attend ;  and 
as  the  time  approached  for  the  commencement  of  our  school, 
I  became  uneasy ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
ray  master  and  mistress,  I  packed  up  my  clothes  and  returned 
to  my  father's.  I  complained,  too,  that  they  left  me  alone  too 
much ;  which  they  did.  They  would  frequently  go  from  home, 
and  leave  me  entirely  alone  until  late  in  the  evening,  and  some- 
times all  night;  which,  with  my  timorous  habits,  alarmed  and 
terrified  me  extremely.  But  the  man  never  came  after  me; 
and  I  persuaded  my  parents  to  let  me  remain  at  home — a  mat- 
ter which  was  settled  without  any  difficulty.  There  was  one 
thing  that  occurred,  while  I  lived  in  that  family,  very  much 
to  my  profit ;  and  I  name  it  to  encourage  parents  to  early  teach 
their  children  to  commit  suitable  pieces  to  memory,  especially 
passages  of  Scripture.  The  lady  with  whom  I  lived  was  a 
good  reader,  and  she  also  encouraged  me  to  read  in  my  lei- 
sure moments.  She  had  been  on  a  visit  to  her  brother's,  Dr. 
H.,  of  Pelham ;  and  on  her  return  told  me,  that  the  Doctor 
had  been  trying,  for  a  long  time,  to  make  his  son  John  com- 
mit to  memory  the  third  chapter  of  Matthew,  but  he  could  not 
do  it.  ''Now,"  said  she,  ••!  know  you  can  do  it;  and  if  you 
will  learn  it  in  a  week,  I'll  give  you  six  coppers ;  and  besides, 
rU  brag  of  you  over  John."'  This  was  a  great  temptation. 
It  tempted  both  my  acquisitiveness  and  my  ambition.  I  wanted 
c 
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the  coppers,  and  I  also  wanted  to  .excel.  I  promised  her  I 
would  try.  Accordinorly,  I  did  so,  and  succeeded.  Before 
the  week  expired,  I  had  it  perfectly,  and  never  forgot  it.  I, 
therefore,  gained  the  victory  and  obtained  the  reward.  And 
I  also  obtained  a  greater  benefit  than  either ;  for  it  helped  me 
more  to  learn  to  read,  than  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  done  ; 
and  inclined  me  to  love  to  read  the  Bible,  and  commit  passages 
to  memory.  It  taught  me  how^  easy  it  was  to  lay  up  in  my 
memory  such  pieces  as  pleased  me,  both  in  prose  and  poetry ; 
and  I  soon  learned  quite  a  number  of  hymns,  &c.  By  the 
time  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  became  a  tolerable  reader 
and  speller,  and  could  write  a  legible  hand.  Our  school,  too, 
was  dssvming  a  better  character.  But  an  occurrence  had  ta- 
ken place  in  my  father's  family  and  circumstances,  which  ren- 
dered me  unusually  discontented  and  uneasy. 

It  is  well  known  that,  soon  after  the  revolutionaiy  war,  and 
the  establishment  of  our  national  independence,  a  number  of 
the  militaiy  ofiicers  entered  into  company  and  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  in  Ohio,  called  the  New  England  purchase,  and 
commenced  the  first  settlement  in  that  now-flourishing  State, 
at  Marietta.  Col.  William  Stacy,  my  uncle,  (I  call  him  un- 
cle— he  was  cousin  to  my  father,  and  married  my  mother's 
sister,)  was  one  of  the  company;  and  in  the  summer  or  fall 
of  1788,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  removed 
there  with  his  family ;  and  my  eldest  brother,  Rufus,  went 
with  him.  This  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  and  disquie- 
tude to  our  parents ;  for  this  new  settlement,  being  on  the  ex- 
treme frontier,  far  removed  be3-ond  any  other  important  settle- 
ment, was  constantly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  exasperated 
Indians,  who  were  daily  watching  an  opportunity  to  make  in- 
roads upon  them,  and  exterminate  them,  if  possible.  They 
were  under  the  necessity  of  fortifying  themselves  in  the  surest 
manner  possible,  of  maintaining  a  constant  guard,  of  keeping 
their  arms  by  them,  day  and  night,  in  all  their  avocations  • 
and,  at  night,  all  to  collect  and  sleep  within  their  stockades,  or 
fortifications  ;  and,  notwithstanding  these  precautions  and  their 
sleepless  vigilance,  the  savages  picked  otf  numbers  of  them. 
The  second  year  that  my  brother  remained  there,  the  inhabit- 
ants formed  a  resolution  to  plant  a  settlement  some  forty  miles 
up  the  Muskingum  river.  Accordingly,  they  went  up  with  a 
sufiicient  force  for  a  guard,  erected  a  block  house,  and  about 
forty  young  men  went  on  and  commenced  operations.  They 
established  a  rigid  discipline  among  themselves,  and  adopted 
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even*  necessary  precaution,  as  they  supposed,  to  secure  ihcm- 
selves  arjainst  surprise  by  the  savar^es.  Two  of  Col.  Stacy's 
sons,  John  and  Philemon,  were  of  the  number.  The  Indians, 
it  is  evident,  watched  their  motions,  hut  were  careful  not  to 
show  themselves  until  they  had  lulled  them  into  a  fital  sense 
of  security.  The  company  be^an  to  grow  lax  in  their  disci- 
pline, and  became  more  and  more  careless,  until  the  Indians 
came  suddenly  upon  them,  and  killed  the  whole  company,  ex- 
cept  two  who  alone  made  their  escape  to  Marietta,  and  gave 
the*  alarm.  I  said  killed  the  whole  company.  This  is  not 
correct.  Philemon  Stacy  escaped  the  shot  of  the  Indians  by 
crawling  under  a  bunk  in  the  block  house  ;  he  was,  therefore, 
made  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Canada  ;  there  he  was  purchased 
and  liberated  by  a  namesake,  and  sent  back ;  but  died  before 
reaching  his  family  in  Marietta.  Soon  after  this  melancholy 
transaction,  my  brother,  becoming  discouraged  about  ever  find- 
ing  a  peaceable  home  in  that  countr}',  returned  to  his  native 
land.  His  return  was  hailed,  by  my  parents,  and  indeed  by 
the  whole  family,  as  one  of  the  most  joyful  events  they  had 
ever  experienced.  We  had  all  given  him  up  for  lost;  know- 
ing his  exposure,  and  hearing,  frequently  of  the  depredations 
the  Indians  were  making  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  we  sup- 
posed most  probably  he  would  fall  a  prey  to  their  savage  fe- 
rocity. And  w^hat  added  to  our  joyful  excitement,  was  that 
he  came  suddenly  upon  us,  not  having  had  the  least  intimation 
that  he  was  on  his  return  home,  or  that  he  ever  designed  to 
come  home ;  and  supposing,  if  he  were  still  alive,  that  he  was 
seven  hundred  miles  from  us.  We  all  felt  as  though  our  cup 
of  joy  was  filled  to  the  brim — as  though  nothing  could  be  ad- 
ded. But  we  were  soon  made  to  realize,  that  if  our  joy  was 
beyond  increase,  we  were  not  elevated  above  the  reach  of  sor- 
row and  mourning.  In  less  than  one  month  after  this  joyful 
event,  my  youngest  brother,  the  idol  of  the  family,  suddenly 
sickened  and  died ;  and  my  sorrow  now  was  as  excessive  as 
my  previous  joy.  I  was  a  very  sensitive  being,  capable  of 
enjoying  much  and  of  suffering  much;  and  from  the  moment 
he  was  taken  sick,  I  had  a  presentiment  that  he  would  never 
recover ;  and  my  feelings  w^ere  inconsolable — I  remember 
them  well.  Even  before  his  case  was  considered  alarming, 
by  my  parents  or  any  one  else,  ashamed  to  expose  my  feelings 
before  the  family,  I  would  go  behind  the  house  alone,  and 
weep  my  sorrows  there. 

These  events  inclined  my  father  to  make  different  arrange- 
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ments  from  what  he  had  previously  calculated.  His  youngest 
son,  who  he  undoubtedly  expected  would  be  the  prop  of  his 
declining  years,  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  his  eldest  son 
had  been,  as  it  were,  almost  raised  from  the  dead ;  and  he  re- 
solved that  the  latter  should  never  again  leave  him,  if  it  could 
possibly  be  prevented.  He,  therefore,  made  him  a  proposal, 
which  was  accepted ;  and  that  was  to  give  him,  my  oldest  bro- 
tlier,  all  he  possessed  in  the  world,  if  he  would  obligate  him- 
self to  provide  for  him  and  my  mother  in  old  age.  He,  there- 
fore, gave  him  a  deed  of  his  farm,  together  with  all  his  stock, 
farming  utensils,  &c.,  and  took  a  lease  back,  during  the  life 
of  himself  and  my  mother.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  my 
second  brother,  who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  his 
time ;  but  made  no  provision  for  me,  only  I  was  to  remain  at 
home  and  work,  without  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  my  bro- 
tlier,  either  written  or  verbal,  to  give  me  a  cent,  or  provide  me 
with  apparel,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  .  My  brother  soon 
married,  and  began  to  have  a  family,  with  a  great  prospect  of 
having  a  numerous  one,  as  actually  proved  to  be  the  case. — 
Young,  inconsiderate,  and  giddy  as  I  was  supposed  to  be,  and 
really  was,  I  soon  began  to  have  some  serious  thoughts  and 
reflections  on  my  dreary  prospects.  I  had  slender  opportunity 
for  schooling ;  must  stay  at  home  and  work  hard  for  my  bro- 
ther eight  years ;  and  yet  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  gi^"^ 
me  any  thing,  not  even  a  suit  of  clothes,  unless  he  chose  to  do 
so.  And,  indeed,  I  saw  but  little  prospect  of  his  being  able, 
with  all  his  diligence  and  economy,  to  do  more  than  to  support 
his  own  family,  and  provide  for  our  parents.  And  this  was 
probably  all  he  ought  to  do ;  for  he  had  but  a  small  patrimony 
from  my  father:  one  hundred  acresof  inferior  land,  with  poor 
buildings,  and  but  little  improvements  ;  a  small  stock  of  cattle, 
and  a  slender  set  of  farming  utensils,  comprised  the  whole. 
This  was  the  cause  of  my  uneasiness ;  and,  as  I  now  ap- 
proached the  age  of  fourteen,  I  began  to  importune  my  fa- 
tlier  and  brother  to  put  me  to  some  trade :  my  mother  joined 
her  voice  with  mine,  and  we  prevailed.  Though  small  in 
stature,  I  had  a  pretty  good  constitution,  and  had,  thus  fir, 
been  healthy.  Different  trades  were  spoken  of,  but  I  had  little 
choice ;  I  wanted  some  trade,  and  I  liked  the  blacksmith's  as 
well  as  any.  I  would  have  preferred  obtaining  an  education ; 
but,  under  present  circumstances,  that  was  hopeless :  my 
father  had  no  great  taste  f3r  it,  had  he  been  able,  and  my  bro- 
ther had  as  much  as  he  could  well  turn  his  hands  to.     A 
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place  was,  at  lenfjtli,  found  with  a  Ijlacksmith  ;  and  I  wont  off 
with  a  ligiit  and  cheerful  heart  to  my  new  iionio,  witli  sweet 
hope  sparkling  hright  before  me.  Plirenologists  say  I  have 
a  pretty  large  development  of  hope,  and  1  presume  that  la 
the  case ;  for  I  have  lived  on  hope,  rather  than  fruition,  the 
greater  part  of  my  life  ;  at  least,  in  respect  to  temporalities; 
but  I  have  been  iiappy,  or  have,  in  the  aggregate,  enjoyed 
more  happiness  than  unhappiness. 

I  found  my  new  home  agreeable,  a  worthy,  steady  man  for 
a  master,  and  a  kind  and  atfectionate  woman  for  a  mistress. 
She  was  a  second  wife,  and  had  no  children  ;  but  my  master 
had,  by  a  previous  marriage,  a  daughter  a  little  older  than 
myself,a  fine  and  pleasant  girl, who  always  treated  me  as  kindly 
as  a  sister  could  have  done  ;  and  I  spent  the  winter,  (I  went  in 
the  fall  season,)  very  pleasantly.  I  worked  in  the  shop  morn- 
ings and  evenings,  and  went  to  school  days.  I  was  lively 
and  buoyant,  fond  of  company ;  and  they  indulged  me  in 
visiting,  associating,  and  playing  with  the  youth  of  my  own 
age,  with  whom  I  soon  formed  happy  and  agreeable  acquaint- 
ances. This  was  one  of  the  happiest  winters  of  my  youth- 
ful days.  But,  on  the  next  spring,  my  health  began  to  fail ; 
before  midsummer  I  was  wholly  unable  to  work ;  and  my 
mother  came  and  took  me  home.  For  several  succeeding 
summers,  my  health  failed  me  so  that  I  was  unable  to  labor 
for  the  most  part  of  the  time.  In  the  fall  season,  my  strength 
would  recruit,  and  I  enjoyed  very  tolerable  health  through 
the  winter ;  but  as  soon  as  warm  weather  commenced,  1  again 
sunk  into  a  feeble  and  sickly  condition.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  many  of  my  friends,  that  I  was  consumptive,  and  would 
live  but  a  short  time  ;  and  the  physician  to  whom  they  applied 
expressed  the  same  opinion  to  them.  I  was  not  ignorant  of 
their  opinion ;  and  it  had  a  tendency,  no  doubt,  to  make  me 
exceedingly  nervous  and  hypochondriacal.  I  dreaded  the 
approach  of  night;  it  seemed  as  though  the  curtains  of  death 
were  drawn  around  me  ;  for  I  had  no  expectation  tiiat  I  should 
live  to  see  the  light  of  another  day.  I  would  plead  with  my 
mother  not  to  go  to  bed;  and  she,  always  disposed  to  indul- 
gence, would  sit  by  me  hour  after  hour  wlien  her  wearied 
frame  required  rest  and  sleep.  O,  how  often  have  I  called 
to  remembrance  her  maternal  kindness,  while  my  heart  has 
bled  with  conscious  remorse  at  tlie  recollection  of  my  own 
ingratitude  and  folly !  We  feel  impatient  with  people  labor- 
ing  under  hypochondria,  and  vexed  at  their  conduct ;  for  it 
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really  seems  to  us  as  though  they  might  reason  with  them- 
selves and  overcome  it,  and  banish  those  strange  vagaries 
from  their  minds.  And  it  now  seems  to  me  as  though  7  might 
have  done  it ;  and  indeed  it  seemed  so  then,  each  morning. 
For  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  found  myself  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  and  saw  the  rising  sun  smile  upon  the 
earth,  and  all  nature  reviving  and  rejoicing  under  his  genial 
influence  ;  and  the  whole  animal  creation  rejoicing  and  happy, 
my  own  feelings  partook  of  the  exhilarating  influence ;  I  felt 
cheerful,  and  could  join  in  the  laugh  at  my  strange  vagaries 
of  the  last  evening,  and  verily  thought  that  I  should  no  more 
experience  them.  But,  alas  !  when  the  sun  had  passed  his 
meridian  and  began  to  sink  in  the  west,  an  irresistible  mel- 
ancholy would  invariably  creep  upon  me  :  and,  as  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  closed  in,  in  despite  of  all  my  eflbrts  to  re- 
sist it,  my  soul  would  sink  in  the  horrors  of  despair,  and  I  felt 
as  though  the  frost  of  death  had  seized  upon  the  fountain  of 
life.  It  was  a  reality  to  me  then,  and  continued  so,  until 
wearied  and  exhausted  nature  sank,  and  the  light  of  another 
morning  dispelled  the  fearful  gloom.  O,  how  much  did  I 
suffer !  and  how  much  do  others  suffer  under  that  strange  and 
soul-chilling  disease.  We  do  not  compassionate  them  enough. 
To  show  its  strange  operations,  I  must  be  indulged  in  relating 
an  incident.  ]\Iy  mother  had  gone  from  home,  and  was  to  be 
absent  all  night.  This  was  dreadful  to  me,  for  it  seemed  as 
though  I  could  not  live  an  hour  out  of  her  presence — and  no 
one  else  could  have  the  patience  v»-ith  me  that  she  exercised. 
IVIy  eldest  sister  was  at  home,  but  I  could  not  prevail  on  her 
to  sit  up  with  me  as  long  as  my  mother  had  done — she  hurried 
me  off' to  bed,  with  all  the/earful  apprehensions  of  immediate 
death  upon  me  !  I  lay  trembling  a  while;  but,  at  length, 
dropped  to  sleep.  My  sleep,  however,  was  short — I  awoke 
— it  was  dark,  and  no  living  being  was  to  be  seen  !  I  verily- 
believed  I  was  dying — nearly  in  the  last  struggle  of  expiring 
nature.  I  leaped  from  my  bed,  ran  to  where  my  sister  slept, 
and  begged  of  her  to  get  up  and  make  me  some  hot  drink,  for 
I  was  ceitamly  dying  !  nor  would  I  be  refused,  nor  give  her 
any  peace,  until  she  complied.  After  she  had  made  me  the 
tea — it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  what  kind — I  found  I  was 
not  yet  dead ;  and  consented  to  go  to  bed,  where  I  slept  qui- 
etly until  the  next  morning,  when  I  could  join  in  the  laugh 
about  it,  as  heartily  as  any  one  else. 

These  feelings  are  as  strange,  as  mysterious,  as  unaccount- 
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able  lo  me  now,  and  were  even  tlien,  as  they  arc  to  anv  one 
who  never  experienced  them ;  but  they  were  solemn  realities 
to  me  at  the  time.  1  thought,  in  the  morning,  tiiat  I  should 
no  more  experience  them.  1  believed  tliat  I  could  success, 
fully  resist  them,  and  1  was  resolved  to  do  it  ;  but  when  night 
came,  their  death-like  feelings  again  assailed  me,  and  I  could 
no  more  resist  tiiem,  than  I  could  prevent  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  The  bare  recollection  of  these  scenes  is  appaling  ;  and 
they  are  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  though  they  were  the 
transactions  of  the  last  night.  The  terrific  phantoms,  the 
ghostly  visages  that  surrounded  me,  the  frightful  chasms  tiiat 
yawned  before  me,  the  ponderous  mountains  of  horrid  dark- 
ness which  were  about  to  roll  upon  me,  were  enough  to  cur- 
die  the  blood  in  the  stoutest  lieait  !  I  sometimes  slept  with 
my  brother,  and  as  I  saw  these  fearful  objects,  I  would  often 
cringe  and  curl  up  to  his  back,  till  he  would  fret,  and  push 
me  off ;  but  I  dare  not  tell  him  what  I  saw  ;  for  I  knew  he 
would  only  laugh  at,  and  deride  me. 

I  have,  perhaps,  been  tediously  minute  in  describing  these 
phantasma,  and  my  feelings  un  Jcr  them  ;  but  I  have  done  it, 
kind  reader,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  excite  commiseration  for 
the  unhappy  victim  of  them,  and  soften  that  harshness  of  judg- 
ment and  treatment  which  they  are  too  apt  to  meet  with  from 
those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  that  unhappy  expe- 
rience. I  know  not  that  there  was  more  than  one  soul  living 
that  really  pitied  my  sufferings  ;  and  that  was  my  mother. 
Ah,  mother !  how  much  is  comprehended  in  that  endearing 
name  !  Who  can  endure  as  much  as  a  mother  for  her  child  ? 
Who  can  exercise  that  unremitted,  that  untiring  patience  ? 
Who  can  love  as  strongly,  as  ardently,  as  cnduringly  !  Who 
can  forgive  follies  and  crimes,  and  overlook  insults  and  in- 
dignities like  a  mother  !  Would  to  God  1  had  known,  at  that 
age,  as  much  of  the  strength  and  nature  of  a  mother's  love 
as  I  think  I  have  since  learned — could  I  willingly  have  caused 
her  one  sigh,  one  groan,  one  tear  ?  Alas,  my  folly,  my  for- 
wardness caused  her  many  ! 

For  something  like  three  summers,  my  health  was  exceed- 
ingly miserable,  f  would  gain  a  little  in  the  cold  season  and 
was  able  to  attend  school  ;  but  in  the  summer  I  became  ema- 
ciated, and  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton.  I  grew  but  little,  as 
may  be  well  supposed,  when  the  reader  is  informed  that  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  I  weighed  but  eighty  pounds.  But  from  that 
time — ^and  indeed  from  the  age  of  seventeen,  my  health  began 
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greatly  to  improve  ;  my  hypochondria  left  me  entirely  ;  and 
I  gradually  gained  health  and  strength  until  I  possessed  a 
healthy,  firm  and  vigorous  constitution,  and  was  able  to  en- 
dure as  much  labor  and  fatigue  as  almost  any  other  person, 
I  gained  in  stature,  too  ;  but  never  arrived  at  an  enormous 
size,  as  the  greatest  number  of  pounds  I  ever  weighed  was^ 
only  125 ! 

The  winter  after  I  left  the  place  where  I  was  apprenticed 
to  a  trade,  I  was  able  to  attend  school,  and  to  apply  myself 
very  closely  to  study.  I  then  began  to  study  arithmetic. 
The  book  at  that  time  mostly  in  use  in  common  schools,  as  well 
as  in  academies,  was  Pike's  Abridgment  ;  and  that  was  the 
book  I  used.  My  teacher  was  a  very  good  arithmetician, 
and  he  took  unbounded  pains  with  me.  I  began  in  simple 
addition,  went  to  school  but  three  months,  and  closed  in  single 
position.  But  my  evenings,  as  well  as  days,  were  devoted 
to  study  ;  and  m.any  of  them  in  company  with  my  teacher,  " 
who  was  always  ready  to  instruct  me.  I  saw — I  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  close  application,  and  a  diligent  improvement  of 
my  time  ;  and  my  teacher  boasted  of  me,  which  raised  my 
ambition  and  stimulated  exertions  to  excel.  My  parents  could 
not  afford  me  candles  to  study  by  night  ;  but  I  would  collect 
pine  knots  to  make  a  light  on  the  hearth,  and  then  lie  down 
on  my  breast  with  my  book  and  slate  before  me,  and  then 
cypher  for  hours.  This  was  the  only  school  term  that  I  ever 
devoted  to  arithmetic  ;  but  together  with  other  studies,  I  occa- 
sionally learned  it,  both  in  common  school  and  the  academy, 
and  became  so  familiar  with  Pike's  rules  and  characters,  that 
I  could  take  his  book,  and,  without  any  other  instruction,  an- 
swer any  question  throughout  its  pages.  In  the  winter  of 
1803,  I  taught  a  district  school  in  the  town  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  Two  young  men  came  to  me  and  wished  to  enter 
school.  I  had  previously  learned  that  they  had  both  been 
school-teachers,  and  observed  to  them  that  I  could,  probably, 
be  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  them,  as  I  made  no  pretensions  to 
the  higher  branches  of  literature  ;  and  enquired  what  branches 
they  wished  to  pursue.  They  replied,  English  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  I  asked  them  how  far  they  had  cyphered  ?  They 
replied,  through  Pikes's  Abridgment.  '•'  Well,  (I  said,)  that  is 
as  far  as  I  make  any  pretensions,  and  I  cannot  engage  to  teach 
you."  They  modestly  observed,  they  did  not  come  to  impose 
on  me,  nor  on  the  school  ;  they  wished  to  review  their  studies, 
•and  doubted  not  that  I  could  be  of  benefit  to  them.     Tke^ 
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came  ;  and  brouirht  with  them,  Pike's  full  volume.  I  soon 
found  that  they  needed  much  instruction  in  brandies  that  thev 
had  already  studied,  and  attempted  to  teach  ;  and  when  I  fuund 
them  approaching  the  extent  of  my  arith.metical  knowledce,  I 
borrowed  one  of  their  books,  and  found  I  could  study  enouirh 
in  one  evening  to  last  them  a  whole  week  ;  and  had  no  diffi. 
CTulty  in  teaching  them  through  the  whole  term.  But  to  re- 
turn to  my  narrative  : 

]My  health  was  such,  that  I  gave  up  all  expectation  of  beinji 
ever  able  to  learn  the  blacksmith's  trade,  or  follow  it,  if  1 
could  learn  it  :  and  indeed  I  had  little  expectation  of  living 
many  years.  I  thought  much  of  death,  and  underwent  many 
fearful  apprehensions  in  regard  to  futurity.  I  knew  that  I 
was  a  sinner — I  had  been  taught  so,  and  I  felt  the  conviction 
of  its  truth  ;  and  became  fully  sensible  that,  while  in  sin, 
there  was  no  hope  of  happiness  here  or  hereafter.  But  how 
to  obtain  deliverance,  I  knew  not.  I  wished  to  be  religious  ; 
but  religion,  as  I  had  been  taught,  was  gloomy  and  forbidding 
— it  was  not  desirable  to  live  by  ;  we  only  needed  it  when  we 
came  to  die.'  It  would  spoil  all  our  happiness  in  life  ;  but 
without  it  we  could  not  be  happy  after  death.  It  required  us 
to  renounce  all  recreations,  however  civil  and  innocent  they 
might  appear  ;  to  suppress  all  youthful  vivacity,  and  main- 
tain in  the  spring-tide  of  life,  the  gravity  of  age  !  My  nature, 
both  the  physical  and  moral  constitution  which  heaven  had  be- 
stowed upon  me-,  would  not  admit  of  such  a  course  ;  and  with 
my  utmost  exertions  I  could  not  attain  to  it.  I  was  naturally 
buoyant,  full  of  life  and  vivacity,  and  when  not  depressed 
with  the  fearful  malady  before  named,  (hypochondria.)  I  was 
cheerful,  and  even  vain,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  be  other- 
wise. This  was  a  source  of  great  disquietude,  and  discour- 
agement. I  began  seriously  to  think  that  religion  was  infi- 
nitely beyond  my  reach,  and  1  must  be  a  reprobated  heir  of 
future  woe  !  i  had  the  opportunity,  to  be  sure,  of  hearing  oc- 
casionally a  discourse  from  some  one  of  the  Universalist 
preachers,  before  named  ;  for,  as  I  have  remarked,  my  pa- 
rents went,  and  they  suffered  their  children  to  go  likewise  ; 
find  I  would  at  the  time,  receive  some  encouragement  ;  but 
my  judgment  was  feeble  ;  I  had  not  power  to  shake  off  the 
prejudices  of  education,  and  I  dare  not  trust  my  judgment, 
nor  indulge  in  hope.  I  had  been  taught  that  I  was  natural, 
and  could  not  discern  spiritual  things  ;  for  I  was  born  totally 
depraved,  and  must  have  a  radical  change  o^  nature  before  1 
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could  be,  in  the  least  degree,  permitted  to  trust  my  own  judg- 
ment  in  religion  or  spiritual  things.  Under  these  impres- 
sions, and  with  the  prospect  of  an  unchangeable  eternity  at 
hand,  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  my  feelings  were  inde- 
scribable, and  my  sufferings,  at  times,  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance  !  My  disease  lingering,  but  beyond  the  skill  of  the 
physician — my  body  wasting  and  drawing  near  the  grave, 
and  not  a  gleam  of  hope  to  light  up  the  pathway  through  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death — 

"  But  darkness,  death,  and  long  despair, 
Reign'd  in  eternal  silence  there  !" 

I  believed  in  God — I  believed  in  a  future  existence,  or 
thought  I  did — I  had  been  so  taught.  I  tried  to  reverence 
the  divine  name  ;  but,  alas  !  my  reverence  was  mingled  with 
slavish  fear.  I  looked  upon  God  as  an  angry,  vindictive 
judge,  who  would  sentence  me  to  everlasting  burnings  for 
sin,  and  for  not  performing  that  which  I  was  totally  unable  to 
perform,  without  his  special  grace,  which  he  had  seen  fit  to 
withhold  !  Oh  how  often,  when  retrospectieg  this  part  of  my 
life,  and  calling  to  remembrance  those  exercises  of  mind, 
those  agonizing  horrors,  have  I  groaned  in  bitterness  of  sou! 
over  the  false,  the  perverse,  the  wicked  education  of  chil- 
dren !  How  they  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  the  best,  the 
dearest,  the  tenderest  Friend  that  high  Heaven  can  bestow, 
even  Heaven  itself,  as  the  most  implacable  and  inexorable 
enemy!  How  the  uncreated  fountain  of  changeless  love 
has  been  covered  over  with  the  murky,  impervious  cloud  of 
malignity  !  and  the  pliant  and  susceptible  mind  has  been 
driven,  with  fearful  apprehensions,  from  that  bosom  in  which 
alone  it  could  find  peace,  and  be  joyful !  I  have  wondered, 
from  my  soul,  that  there  are  not  ten  thousand  religious  mani- 
acs  in  the  world,  where  there  is  only  one.  And  the  deplora- 
ble consequences  arising  from  a  false  religious  education 
have  fixed  my  zeal  in  the  cause  of  divine  truth,  and  led  me 
to  more  unwearied  exertions  to  disabuse  the  human  under- 
standing  of  its  fatal  errors,  and  root  out — out  of  the  world, 
tliese  blasphemous  creeds,  the  fruitful  source  of  the  false  re- 
ligious education  of  our  youth. 

As  my  health  recruited,  and  I  began  to  rise  above  the 
phantasma  of  hypochondria,  my  mind  acquired  its  regular 
buoyancy  and  cheerfulness,  and  those  agonizing  fears  con- 
cernins^  my  future  destiny  orradually  wore  off.     I  beijan  to 
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entertain  hopes  of  livinn;  awliile  longer;  and  altliougli  I  still 
felt  unsafe,  unprepared  to  die,  I  hoped  to  have  opportunity  to 
make  preparation  ere  the  awful  hour  should  come.  1  was 
unconnnonly  fond  of  youthful  company,  and  of  all  the  recre- 
ations and  amusements,  called  civil,  practiced  by  young 
people  in  those  days ;  in  which  I  indulged  with  as  nmch  hi- 
larity as  my  companions.  But  in  my  retired  moments  I 
found  sufficient  subjects  for  serious  thought  and  reflection, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  future,  but  the  present.  Here  I  was 
a^ain,  at  work  with  my  brother,  as  far  as  I  was  able  ;  and  no 
calculations  made  by  me,  or  for  me  by  any  body  else,  in 
regard  to  future  livelihood  or  means  of  support.  I  had  given 
up  trying  to  learn  a  trade,  from  want  of  health  and  bodily 
strength  sufficient  to  work  at  it ;  and  I  was  unable  to  perform 
any  kind  of  labor  equal  to  the  generality  of  boys  of  my  age  ; 
nor  was  there  much  encouragement  to  hope  that  I  ever  should 
be  stronger.  My  thoughts  and  desires  were,  therefore,  di- 
rected toward  an  education  sutHcient  to  enable  me  to  obtain 
some  profession,  or  means  of  livelihood  without  manual  labor. 
I  had  no  friend  who  was  able  and  willing  to  assist  me ;  I  per- 
suaded myself,  however,  that  if  I  could  prevail  on  my  father 
to  give  me  my  time,  I  could  get  along  some  way.  I  could 
work  some,  earn  a  little  ;  and  I  knew  that  my  mother  would 
aid  me  all  she  could — would  help  me  at  least  to  a  few  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  and  I  could  do  with  as  few  as  possible  ;  I 
could  manage,  if  my  health  continued  to  improve,  so  as  to  go 
a  term  to  the  academy  ;  and  this,  I  hoped,  would  enable  me 
to  teach  a  common-scliool ;  and  then  I  should  have  better 
means  of  prosecuting  my  studies.  There  was,  a  short  time 
previously,  an  academy  opened  in  our  town,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  aud  has  proved  a  valuable  institution.  The  legis- 
lature granted  to  the  town  a  tract  of  land  in  the  then  province 
of  Maine,  for  the  support  of  the  academy  ;  and  wiien  the 
proceeds  of  the  land  became  available,  it  was  to  become  a 
free-school  for  the  children  of  the  town ;  but  those  benefits 
did  not  become  available  during  my  minority. 

After  reflecting  upon  and  maturing  my  plan,  I  laid  siege 
to  my  father,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  zeal  that  1  supposed 
tlie  importance  of  my  design  justified,  to  give  me  my  time. 
He  at  first  ridiculed  the  idea ;  but  I  have  always  been  pretty 
persevering  and  untiring  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  which  1 
had  determined  on,  and  which  I  verily  believed  was  justilia- 
ble — was  right ;  and  I  persevered  until  I  probably  were  out 
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his  patience,  and  finally  obtained  my  object.  And  now  be- 
hold a  yonth,  not  quite  seventeen  years  of  age,  with  health 
and  strength  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  the  moiety  of 
the  work  of  some  boys  at  twelve,  not  weighing  over  seventy- 
four  pounds — strut  out  into  the  world,  a  man  for  himself!  But 
you  may  rest  assured  I  felt  as  large  as  life.  I  had  obtained 
my  liberty — I  was  my  own  man,  and  could  pursue  my  own 
course,  and  my  own  object,  without  the  interference  of  any 
body.  The  world  appeared  bright  before  me ;  my  health 
was  improving ;  and  hope  swelled,  in  my  youthful  bosom, 
mountain  high.  I  built  castles  in  the  air,  without  number ; 
for  if  one  exploded  before  it  arose,  I  had  another  immediately 
to  supply  its  place.  But,  young,  frivolous,  and  inexperienced 
as  I  was,  I  in  the  outset  adopted  some  rules  for  my  future 
conduct,  and  among  them  one  to  which  I  have  inviolably  ad- 
hered through  life,  thus  far ;  which  was,  never  to  allow  my- 
self, on  any  occasion,  to  make  bets,  nor  gamble  in  any  form, 
nor  play  at  any  games  of  chance  for  any  earthly  considera- 
tion. And  this  resolution,  formally,  and  seriously,  and  reli- 
giously made  at  the  commencement  of  my  career  in  life,  has 
been  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  me  ;  for  whenever  a  tempta- 
tion of  the  kind  presented  itself,  my  solemn  resolution  came 
up  before  me,  and  appealed  to  my  conscience  with  sufficient 
force  to  save  me  from  this  vortex  of  ruin,  both  of  body  and 
soul.  I  had  learned,  while  very  young,  to  play  at  cards  for 
amusement,  which  was  a  very  popular  practice ;  and  although, 
after  forming  the  foregoing  resolution,  I  did  occasionally  in- 
dulge in  this  amusement,  yet  I  never  did  in  a  single  instance 
violate  this  solemn  engagement,  which  I  might  have  done  had 
it  not  been  for  that  timely  precaution ;  for  I  had  frequent 
temptations  set  before  me.  But,  though  I  was  thoughtful  and 
fortunate  enough  to  avoid  one  evil,  I  was  not  equally  so  in 
every  other  respect.  I  was  now  a  man,  or  was  to  act  as  a 
man,  and  must  therefore  assume  manly  habits  ;  and  among 
the  most  important,  and  most  easily  acquired,  was  that  of  pro- 
fane swearing.  And  although  I  had  been  forbidden  to  prac- 
tice it,  and  had  never  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  in  my  fa- 
ther's family,  yet  I  was  now  at  liberty,  was  in  the  world  for 
myself,  and  must  try  to  act  like  other  people.  Alas  for  the 
habits  and  customs  of  mankind !  If  they  would  reflect  seri- 
ously  upon  the  vulgarity,  the  folly,  not  to  say  the  wickedness 
of  profane  swearing — if  they  would  consider  the  pernicious 
effects  of  their  examples  upon  unthinking  youth,  upon  the 
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risincf  generation,  they  would  resolutely  reject  tlie  liai)it,  nnd 
hold  it  in  the  utter  abhorrence  it  so  justly  denirrits.  Hut  I)©. 
cause  men  indulge  in  it,  boys — thoughtless  hoys,  think  thiU 
to  be  like  men  they  nmst  swear  too  !  This  certainly  was  tin* 
case  with  me.  And  although  it  was  Mith  some  (hthcultv  I 
could  acquire  the  habit,  (fur  I  really  had  conseientious  scru- 
ples about  it — my  religious  feelings  instilled  l^y  early  educa- 
tion, and  fostered  by  a  long  season  of  feeble  health,  were  not 
wholly  obliterated.)  I  at  length  prevailed,  and  became  a  tol- 
erable  adept  at  harsh  language.  True,  I  could  not  go  as  far 
as  some,  and  even  some  of  my  own  age.  I  could  not  take 
oaths.  My  reverence  and  fear  of  God  would  not  permit  me 
to  lightly  and  irreverently  use  the  sacred  name ;  but  I  could 
say,  swear,  curse  it,  and  damn  it,  with  a  prcttv  good  grace. 
But  still  not  this,  without  compunctions  of  conscience,  and 
often  very  unhappy  feelings  after  I  had  done  it ;  and  I  have 
been  seriously  led  to  question  whether  or  not  any  one  ever 
could.  I  have  wondered  at  the  infatuation  of  men,  in  pursu- 
ing a  course  so  unnecessary,  so  impolitic,  so  pernicious  in  its 
effects,  and  which  is  always  followed,  I  believe,  with  so  much 
mental  pain.  But  I  did  not  folloAV  it  a  great  while.  I  met 
with  a  check  from  an  unexpected  source,  which  made  me 
ashamed  and  entirely  broke  up  my  habit.  1  was  at  work  with 
a  man  who  I  supposed  would  be  pleased  with  some  big  and 
manly  words.  jMy  work  vexed  me  a  little,  and  I  damned  it 
with  all  my  might.  He  dropped  his  work,  and  looked  up  re- 
provingly and  said,  "  Swear  not  at  all."  I  felt  rebuked,  mor- 
tiiied,  and  ashamed  ;  and  said  within  myself.  If  he  is  not 
pleased  with  such  words,  surely  no  one  Mill  be  ;  and  I  will 
no. longer  make  myself  miserable,  nor  render  myself  ridicu- 
lous by  using  such  language.  And  from  that  moment  I  broke 
off  from  the  habit  ;  I  felt  a  justification,  a  hapjuness  immedi- 
ately in  so  doing,  which  I  would  not  have  exchanged  fl)r  all 
the  popularity  of  profjine  swearing  tiiat  the  world  could  award. 
But,  to  return  again  from  my  wanderings : 

I  had  now  obtained  my  freedom,  and  must  do  something 
for  myself.  I"  had  no  longer  a  right  to  a  home  in  my  father's 
house  unless  I  purchased  it,  any  more  than  a  stranger.  I 
had  no  money,  no  resources,  was  poorly  clad,  and  nmst  pro- 
vide for  myself.  I,  therefore,  let  myself  to  my  brotlier  and 
a  neighbor  to  work,  alternately  a  week  with  each,  f  >r  sis 
months,  at  the  enormous  wages  of  twenty  shillings,  (80. '^'i.) 
per  month.      Was    not  this  an  auspicious  beginning  in  tho 
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world  ?  and  could  not  one,  under  such  circumstances,  afford 
lo  build  castles  in  the  air?  But  I  worked  my  time  out ;  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  had  procured  some  new  clothes  and  had 
a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket.  But  my  volatile  mind  would 
not  permit  me  to  pursue  what  would  probably  have  been  my 
best  course,  that  is,  to  have  staid  at  my  father's,  and  attended 
the  district  school  through  the  winter,  (for  our  schools  had  as- 
sumed a  much  better  character  than  when  I  first  began  to  go 
to  school,)  but  I  must  try  something  new — something  more 
congenial  with  my  character  as  a  man. 

I  had  a  sister  who  had  married,  and  resided  in  Vermont, 
about  one  hundred  miles  distant ;  and  I  resolved  to  go  to  the 
new  State  and  try  my  fortune  there.  1  accordingly  performed 
the  journey,  walking  on  foot  in  company  with  a  brother  of  my 
brother's  wife.  I  was  received  very  kindly  by  my  brother-in- 
law,  whose  name  was  Shaw,  and  was  made  welcome  to  a 
home  there  for  a  season ;  but  I  had  not  been  there  more  than 
*  a  week,  when  his  brother,  who  kept  a  small  store  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, wanted  to  engage  me  as  a  clerk,  if  I  should  answer 
his  purpose.  I  could  write  a  very  tolerable  hand,  was  com- 
petent in  figures,  and  had,  the  previous  winter,  commenced  the 
study  of  English  grammar.  He  made  an  examination  of  me, 
and  pronounced  my  learning  sufficient.  Accordingly,  I  en- 
gaged, and  remained  with  him  until  September  following.  I 
then  assisted  him  in  collecting,  and  driving  to  Boston,  a  drove 
of  cattle  and  sheep  ;  and  after  they  were  sold,  I  returned  to  my 
native  town.  I  remained  there  during  the  winter  following, 
boarded  at  a  neighbor's,  and  attended  a  district  school.  We 
had,  for  the  times,  a  good  teacher ;  and  I  made  some  profi- 
ciency in  English  grammar.  But,  alas  !  to  what  disadvantage 
were  we  subjected,  in  comparison  to  present  facilities. 
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Second  journey  to  Vermont— Cap t.  Shaw— First  attempt  to  teach  schoci--- 
Success — Elder  Wm.  Graw — Religious  awakening  and  tears  renewed— 
Commences  reading  the  Bible,  and  obtains  relief— Engages  as  post-rider 
— Universalist  association — ^Ir.  Ballou— Benoni  Shaw  ;  his  previous  re- 
ligious profession — Association  holden  in  the  Court-House— conduct  of 
the  sheriff— ]Mr.  Ballou  preaches  in  Barnard— 3Ir.  Young  visits  Bridge- 
water — Three  preachers  only  reside  in  Vt. — Second  term  of  school-teach- 
ing—Return  to  I\Ias3.— Labors  on  the  turnpike  in  Hardwick— Visits  Bi- 
lerica,  and  works  on  a  farm — Return  to  New  Salera^Term  at  the  Acad- 
emy— Enters  as  clerk  of  the  store  of  Joel  Amsden  Dana — Became  person- 
ally acquainted  with  I\Ir.  Ballou — Iclination  to  preach — Ellis  Blake's  sui- 
cide— Feelings  on  the  occasion— Clergy. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  179S,  I  again  went  to  Ver- 
mont ;  with  a  trembling  hope  that  I  might  obtain  a  place  as 
school-teacher  in  some  small  district  of  that  new  country, 
and  succeed  in  making  myself  useful  in  that  employment. 
I  went  directly  to  my  friend  Capt.  Job  Shaw,  who  was  al- 
ways ready  to  find  me  employment,  and  to  help  me  all  in 
his  power,  Avhenever  I  needed  ;  and  entered  for  a  short  sea- 
son as  clerk  in  his  store.  I  had  been  there  but  a  short  time, 
before  a^entleman  came  to  engage  me  to  teach  a  school,  by 
friend  Shaw's  recommendation,  as  I  s'upposed.  I  presume, 
^however,  he  felt  much  hesitation  when  he  came  to  see  me, 
for  his  conduct  manifested  it.  To  see  a  chap  scarcely  up 
to  his  knees  in  height,  who  it  seemed  could  hardly  possess 
strength  of  body  or  mind  sufficient  to  manage  a  child  of  ten 
years  old,  offer  himself  as  a  school-teacher,  appeared,  no 
doubt,  to  him  as  preposterous*  and  presumptuous  in  the  ex- 
treme. However,  he  at  length  did  his  errand  ;  and  we 
agreed  that  I  should  enter  the  school  on  trial.  The  school 
was  described  to  me  as  pretty  numerously  attended — near 
the  centre  of  the    town — some   quite  largo   scholars — and. 
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worst  of  all,  had  been  badly  managed  for  a  few  years,  and 
had  obtained  the  character  of  a  very  bad  school  ;  I  should, 
therefore,  with  the  best  management  and  skill,  have  a  hard 
task,  of  it  ;  and  he  had  his  doubts  wheiher  J  should  be  able 
to  succeed  :  and  his  doubts  were  not  stronger  than  my  own. 
But  I  had  never  yet  tried  my  skill  ;  and  neither  myself  nor 
any  one  else  could  determine  how  I  would  succeed  until  I 
had  made  the  experiment  ;  I  moreover  felt  very  anxious  to 
take  that  method  to  help  myself  along  in  life,  if  I  should 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications  ;  and  I  resolved,  at  any 
risk,  to  make  the  trial.  I  engaged,  therefore,  for  very 
small  wages,  and  with  the  express  understanding,  that  if  I 
could  not  succeed,  I  should  have  the  privilege  of  peaceably 
leaving  the  school  without  any  hard  feelings  on  either  side. 
I  was  to  demand  no  wages,  if  I  could  not  succed  to  their 
satisfaction. 

The  time  arrived,  and  I  went  with  trembling  steps  to  enter 
upon  my  new  vocation.  I  had  not  yet  attained  to  my  twen- 
tieth year  ;  unskilled  in  the  kno\Vledge  of  man,  unacquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  world  ;  and  my  stature,  my  beardless 
face,  white  hair,  and  very  light  complexion,  would  indicate 
to  a  stranger  that  I  had  only  seen  a  still  less  number  of  years  ; 
indeed,  had  I  called  myself  only  fifteen,  no  stranger  would 
have  disputed  me.  AVhen  I  entered  the  school-house,  I 
found  it  well  filled,  and  probably  one  third  of  the  scholars 
were  heavier  than  myself,  and  several  were  actually  older. 
I  felt  diffident,  and  even  fearful  of  the  result  of  my  under, 
taking,  and  should  probably  have  quailed  under  the  suspi- 
cious and  scrutinizing  gaze  of  the  scholars,  and  given  up  in 
despair  ;  but  I  had  previously  settled  matters  with  myself^ — 
had  anticipated  all  this,  and  made  up  my  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed at  all  hazards.  I  introduced  myself  with  as  much  dig- 
nity as  I  was  master  of, — established  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  school — tried  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
scholars  the  object  and  design  of  their  being  placed  there, 
and  the  importance  of  a  close  application  to  study  and  a 
faithful  improvement  of  their  time  ;  assuring  them  of  mv 
readiness  to  cheerfull}'  devote,  every  moment  of  my  time, 
and  every  faculty  I  possessed*  to  their  benefit  ;  and  nothing 
could  afford  me  so  much  pleasure,  and  so  high  gratification, 
as  to  see  them  advance  in  their  studies ;  and  appealed  to  the 
intelligence  and  good-will  of  the  older  scholars  to  help  me  in 
maintaining  good  regulations  in  school,  and  carrying  into  ef- 
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feet  the  important  and  interesting  design,  by  a  faiihful  ob- 
servance of  every  minute  regulation  of  tlie  scbool,  and  a 
close  application  to  study.  My  appeal  was  not  in  vain  ;  for 
I  instantly  obtained  their  good  feelings,  and  their  faitbful  co- 
operation. I  determined  to  be  master  of  the  school,  if  I  re- 
mained in  it  ;  and  I  resolved  to  govern  it,  if  at  all,  not  by  a 
rigid,  tyrannical  discipline,  but  by  gaining  the  confidence  of 
my  scholars,  and  securing,  from  good  will  to  me,  their  ready 
and  cheerful  obedience  to  all  my  regulations  ;  and  my  suc- 
cess was  equal  to  my  most  sanguine  desires — not  to  say  ex- 
pectations, for  they  were  very  faint.  I  laid  down  as  few 
laws,  or  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  school,  as  I  thought 
v/ould  possiblv  answer  ;  and  I  never  allowed  the  least 
breach  or  infringement  of  those  laws  with  impunity,  by 
young  or  old,  great  or  small.  I  never  resorted  to  corporeal 
punishment,  save  in  very  few  instances  ;  1  could  generally 
humble  tlie  most  obstinate  by  talking  ;  and  if  that  would  not 
do  alone,  some  trifling  inconvenience,  for  a  very  short  time, 
would  uniformly  bring  to  submission.  I  had  not  been  in 
school  three  weeks,  before  it  had  the  name  of  hein<r  under 
the  best  discipline  of  any  school  in  town,  and  of  advancing 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  I  was  so  successful,  that  I  was 
one  of  the  happiest  boys  in  the  world — I  loved  my  scholars 
like  children  ;  and  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  re- 
garded me  with  equal  affection.  We  established  evening 
schools  for  exercising  in  spelling  and  in  other  branches  ;  I 
spent  all  the  time  with  my  scholars,  by  day  and  by  night, 
that  I  could  keep  [hem  together,  and  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  engaged  in  teaching  them  ;  and  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  close  the  school,  my  engagement  being  out,  it  was 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  we  parted.  We  all,  both  scholars 
and  teacher,  wept  on  the  occasion- 

This  proved  one  of  the  happiest  winters  of  my  early  life. 
My  employers  were  so  happily  disappointed,  (though  certain- 
ly not  more  so  than  myself,)  that  they  called  a  district  meet- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  school,  and  voted  me  one  dollar  per 
month  in  addition  to  my  wages,  and  engaged  me  for  the  next 
winter.  This  did  me  vastly  more  good  than  to  have  received 
the  highest  wages  which  the  best  teachers  commanded  ; 
while  they  agreed  to  give  me  the  highest  wages  for  the  next 
winter. 

During  the  winter,  I  boarded  with  a  Baptist  preacher 
by  the  name  of  Graw.      He  had  a  numerous  family  that  at- 
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tended  my  school,  the  oldest  of  whom  were  about  my  age. 
I  associated  with  them  very  pleasantly,  spending  a  good  deal 
of  time  there  in  addition  to  what  was  necessary  as  a  boarder  ; 
for  the  Elder  was  always  social  and  pleasant,  ever  made  me 
welcome  to  his  house,  and  seemed  to  take  great  satisfaction 
in  my  calls.     He  was  a  zealous  man,  a  rigid  Calvinist,  pos- 
sessed a  good  English  education  and  good  speaking  talents, 
with  a  heavy,  strong,  thundering  voice  ;  and  he  would  pour 
out  the  wrath  of  God,  'without   mixture,  upon  the  devoted 
head  of  the  impenitent  sinner  !     '•  They  call  me  a  hell-fired 
preacher,"  he  would  say,  "  and  they  say  right — I  mean  to 
be  a  hell-fired  preacher."     He  talked  to  me  much  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  ;   and  I  very  generally  attended  his  meetings. 
He  was  rather  egotistical^  and  boasted  of  the  victories  he  had 
gained  in  argument  over  preachers  of  other  denominations, 
and  especially  the  Universalists — (for  there  were  a  very  few 
Universalists,  and  two  or  three   preachers  of  the  order,  m 
Vermont,  even  in  those  days) — and  would  often  repeat  to  me 
his  argument.     His  conversation,  his  preaching,  and  his  ar- 
guments, had  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  me.       I   verily 
thought  the  Elder  must  be  right  ;  I  had  never  studied  the 
Bible  very  closely,  but  he  had.     And,  moreover,  he  was  one 
of  the  fe\Y  favorites  of  Heaven — God  had  given  him  the  as- 
surance of  his  election  to  eternal  life,  and  he  w^as  divinely 
instructed.     His  doctrine  ascribed  to  God  infinite  sovereignii/. 
He  was  infinite  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  power,  if  not  in 
goodness  ;   and  I  had  no  right  to  determine  what  the  goodness 
of  God  should  do,  or  ought  to  do,  for  sinful  man.     God  had 
certainly  created  them,  and  he  had  a  sovereign  right  to  dis- 
pose of  them  according  to  his  own  will — for  his  own  glory. 
They  had  no  right  to  complain.     The  Elder  could  also  quotB 
a  great  deal  of  Scripture  in  support  of  his  theory.     I  thought, 
therefore,  it  must  needs  be  so  ;   and  I  became  exceedingly 
alarmed.     I  would  try  every  expedient  likely  to  shake    off 
tJiese  feelings  ;  I  would  reason  the  subject — "  what  can  I  do  '? 
— if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  be  one  of  the  elect,  I  shall  surely 
be  brought  in  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  one  of  the 
rebrobate — if  I  was  not  included  in  the  covenant  of  grace, 
if  I  am  not  one  of  Christ's  purchased  possession,  if  he  never 
died  for  me.  all  my  tears,  and  groans,  and  all  my  exertions, 
can  avail  nothing  ;  I  must,  in  despite  of  all  my  efforts,  at  last 
sink  down  in  unutterable  and  endless  woe  !     I  can  not  con- 
vert myself — I  can  do  nothing  of  myself,  so   Elder  Graw 
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says.  The  grace  of  God  must  alone  convert  me,  must  tit 
me  for  lieaveii — 1  can  do  nothing,  for  I  am  totally  depraved 
— every  thought,  word,  and  action,  is  infinite  evil  in  the  sicrht 
of  God,  and  even  my  prayers  are  an  abomination  !  Tiiis 
was  a  deplorable  dilemma ;  on  whichever  horn  I  seized,  it 
afibrcJed  me  no  hope,  no  consolation  !  I  must  work  or  be 
damned — I  had  no  power  to  work  ;  and  if  I  tried  to  work,  I 
should  be  damned  for  trying!  I  felt  myself  sinking  down 
into  a  state  of  total  despair.  But  I  studiously  kept  all  these 
feelings  to  myself  ;  and  strove,  as  much  as  possible,  to  shake 
them  off,  by  mixing  in  company  with  my  young  and  thought- 
less companions.  But,  alas,  they  stuck  to  me  with  an  un- 
yielding tenacity,  until  sleep  would  be  driven  from  my  eyes 
and  slumber  from  my  eyelids !  Thus  I  labored  for  weeks, 
and  for  months.  I  strove  to  make  myself  reconciled  to  my 
fate,  be  it  what  it  might — would  say,  it  all  must  be  right,  un- 
der the  divine  government.  God  is  infinite  in  all  his  per- 
fections, and  has  an  undoubted  right  to  control  the  affairs  of 
his  own  dominions  ;  and  1  zoiU  submit.  If  I  am  finally  to 
be  saved,  according  to  his  purpose,  I  shaUbe  ;  if  otherwise, 
I  cannot  help  it — God  has  decreed  it.  I  supposed  I  believed 
the  Bible  ;  and  I  verily  thought  that  it  taught  the  doctrine  of 
Calvinism,  I  tried  to  reverence  the  divine  name — I  would 
say  to  myself,  I  will  be  reconciled  to  God.  But,  alas !  I 
would  find  myself  dissatisfied  with  his  plan,  and  inwardly 
complaining  from  the  bitternessof  my  soul.  Why  did  Hea- 
ven create  me  ?  Why  not  have  let  me  slept  in  eternal  un- 
consciousness ?  '  Then,  surely,  I  could  not  have  offended 
him,  nor  been  in  danger  of  endless  sufferings  !  But,  woe  to 
me  !  here  I  am,  brought  into  existence  without  any  wish  of 
my  own  ;  an  existence  which,  at  best,  subjects  me  to  the  ago- 
nizing fears  of  endless  misery  ;  and,  most  probably,  chained 
down  by  the  unchangeable  decree  of  Jehovah  to  ceaseless, 
excruciating  burnings  !  And  every  feeling  of  reconciliation 
would  vanish  in  a  moment  ;  and  all  the  reverence  for  the 
divine  character  which  I  could  entertain,  was  that  kind  of 
reverence  which  the  most  servile  fear  produces  toward  the 
most  inexorable  tyrant  !  Alas!  it  is  not  strange  that  Calvin- 
ism has  driven  its  thousands  into  despair  and  madness — it 
L3  rather  strange  that  an  individual  can  continue  under  its 
fnfluence  for  a  moment,  and  not  be  driven  to  insanity  ! 

At  length,  worn  out  with  these  ceaseless  harrowings  ot 
mental  agony,   I  resolved,  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  saved 
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or  damned,  to  risk  the  heinous  crime  of  lifting  up  my  soul  in 
secret  prayer  to  God,  for  light ;  and  to  give  myself  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  natural  and  carnal  as  I  was  ;  to  try  to 
find  the  truth  therein  contained  ;  although  I  had  been  stu- 
diously taught  that  I  could  not  understand  it,  beeause  I  was  a 
natural  man  ;  and  it  was  infinitely  dangerous  to  attempt  it. 
But,  blessed  be  God,  I  soon  found  relief.  I  learned  from  the 
sacred  oracle  a  very  different  doctrine  from  that  I  had  been 
taught  by  man.  I  could  find  it  no  where  recorded,  that  the 
Father  made  a  covenant  with  the  Son,  that  on  condition  he 
would  come  into  the  world,  and  suffer,  and  die,  to  fulfil  the 
broken  law  and  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  divine  justice,  which 
required  the  endless  damnation  of  the  whole  human  race,  that 
he,  the  Father,  would  give  him,  the  Son,  a  certain  select  num- 
ber, as  a  reward  for  his  obedience,  &c.  But  I  did  find,  on 
the  Holy  Recor.d,  that  "  God  so  loved  the  icorld  that  he  gave 
his  only -begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world  ;  but  that  the  ivorld, 
through  him,  might  he  saved.. '^  (John,  3  :  16,  17.)  That  the 
"  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  liis 
hand."  (John  3:  35.)  That  He  gave  him  -The  heathen  for 
thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy 
possession."  (Ps.  2  :  8.)  That  "It  is  a  light  thing,"  saiththe 
Lord,  "  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes 
of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel:  I  will  also 
give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my 
salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth."  (Isa.  4^  :  6.)  That  he, 
Christ,  "  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death  for  every 
man.^^  (Heb.  2  :  9.)  That  he  "  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all, 
to  he  testified  in  due  time."  (1  Tim.  2  :  6.)  That  "  He  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  (1  John  2:  2.)  That  Ciirist 
came  down  from  heaven  to  do  the  Father's  will ;  and  that  the 
Father's  will  was,  that  of  all  he  had  given  to  Christ,  he  should 
lose  nothing,  but  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day.  (John  6  :38, 
39.)  That  "  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that, 
while  we  w-ere  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  (Rom.  5:8.) 
That  God  "will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  (1  Tim.  2:  4.)  And  that  God 
says,  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  that  he  ••  has  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his 
way  and  live."  (Ezek.  33  :  11.)  .  That  he  "  worketh  all  things 
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after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.'-  (Eph.  1:  11.)  Thai"what- 
soever  the  Lord  pleased,  tiiat  did  he  in  heaven,  and  in  earth, 
in  the  seas,  and  all  deep  places."  (Ps.  1.3.'):  6.)  "Saying, 
my  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure."  (Isa. 
46  :  10.)  &c.,  &c.  O,  how  precious  were  the^e  truths  to  my 
panting  soul.  How  I  could  press  the  sacred  volume  to  my 
throbbing  heart,  and  thank  the  God  of  my  salvation,  for  the 
life  he  had  given  me — for  existence — for  all  things!  and  liow 
cheerfully  submit  to  every  dispensation  of  his  government, 
however  afflictive,  since  he  had  destined  me,  and  not  only  me, 
but  all  my  friends  and  the  whole  human  race,  to  be  infinite 
gainers  by  that  existence !  I  loved  God  with  all  my  heart — 
I  knew  I  loved  him  ;  and  my  soul  was  filled  with  love  for  all 
mankind — for  every  thing  that  God  had  made.  1  did  then, 
indeed,  reverence  the  divine  name,  unmingled  with  slavish 
fear ;  for  "  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  O,  how  I  longed  to 
proclaim  this  trutii — this  glorious  news  of  free  salvation — to 
the  sin-sick  and  despairing  world,  and  set  the  captive  free ; 
for  I  verily  believed  that  the  world,  or  a  great  share  of  it,  was 
laboring  under  the  same  yoke  of  bondage  which  had  galled 
me  to  the  quick,  and  driven  me  nearly  to  raving  madness  ! 
But  I  was  diffident — exceedingly  bashful.  I  had  never  been 
talkative  on  the  subject  of  religion.  I  had  buried  my  feel- 
ings, as  much  as  possible,  in  my  own  breast,  and  put  on  as 
cheerful  an  appearance  as  I  could,  to  secrete  the  sad  exerci- 
ses of  my  own  mindf  and  avoid  observation.  But  I  could  not 
help  speaking  of  the  joy  of  my  heart  to  some  friends;  and 
was  so  enthusiastic  in  my  expressions  to  my  beloved  friend, 
Capt.  Shaw,  that  he  exclaimed,  <'  Why,  Nat,  you  are  crazy  !" 
I  wrote  some — not  for  publication,  for  I  dared  not  show 
it  to  many  ;  and  I  began  to  express  my  feelings  in  poetry. — 
Poetry  !  yes,  gentle  reader,  I  wrote  poetry.  But  the  world 
has  not  been  blessed  with  as  much  of  it  as  it  probably  would 
have  been,  had  not  some  of  my  fastidious  friends  had  the  im- 
pertinence to  more  than  hint  to  me,  that  it  was  not  the  best 
poetry  they  ever  saw.  And  although  1  supposed  it  was  be- 
cause they  could  not  appreciate  the  excellency  of  it  as  well 
a5  I  could,  it  no  doubt  had  a  tendency  to  make  me  a  little 
more  diffident  about  exposing  it,  and  to  dampen  the  ardor  of 
my  muse.  But  you  shall  have  some  of  it  before  I  have  done 
with  you  ;  and  probably  some,  too,  which  several  of  our  sple- 
netic editors  declined  publishing;  but  it  will  do  well  enough 
for  my  book. 
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In  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  the  close  of  the  school  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  I  was  induced,  by  the  persua- 
sion of  several  highly  esteemed  friends,  to  undertake  to  dis- 
tribute newspapers  through  this  section  of  country.  There 
was  but  one  newspaper  then,  I  believe,  published  in  the  county 
of  Windsor,  and  that  was  called  "The  Vermont  Journal," 
published  in  Windsor,  by  Alden  Spooner.  Post-offices  were 
not  then,  as  now,  established  in  every  town,  village,  and  ham- 
let through  the  country,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  people 
could  get  the  news  of  the  day  through  that  medium.  I  had 
my  fears  with  regard  to  the  result ;  but  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  my  friends  overruled  them,  and  I  undertook  it  for  six 
months.  My  friend,  Capt.  Shaw,  went  with  me  to  Windsor, 
and  became  my  bail  to  the  printer.  I  purchased  a  horse,  and 
set  out  upon  my  new  avocation  ;  but,  alas,  it  was  a  wearisome 
job,  and  proved  an  unprofitable  speculation.  My  residence 
was  at  my  friend  Shaw's,  in  Bridgewater,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  printing-office ;  and  I  occupied  three  days  in  each 
week  on  my  ride.  1  would  leave  home  on  Monday  morning, 
ride  to  Windsor,  get  my  papers,  and  return  the  same  day. 
distributing  them  through  Haitland  and  Woodstock.  The 
next  day,  I  would  leave  home  in  the  morning,  go  as  far  as 
White  river,  in  the  town  of  Bethel,  on  one  road,  and  return  on 
another,  and  distribute  the  papers  through  North  BridgeAvater, 
Barnard,  and  parts  of  Bethel  and  Woodstock ;  and  the  third 
day,  go  to  Plymouth  and  return.  The  remainder  of  the  week, 
I  was  in  the  employment  of  Capt.  Shaw,  which  paid  for  my 
board  and  horse-keeping.  Thus  I  had  established  my  route 
upon  as  frugal  a  plan  as  possible ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
and  all  the  economy  I  was  master  of,  (though,  by-the-by,  I 
was  never  a  good  financier,)  I  found  myself  at  the  close  of  the 
engagement  involved  in  a  debt,  which  took  more  than  all  my 
wages  of  the  next  winter  to  cancel.  I  had  to  make  out  a  large 
sum  to  the  printer  ;  and  1  had  no  other  resource  but  the  small 
sums  on  my  subscription  list,  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
And,  before  the  payments  became  due,  numbers  of  my  sub- 
scribers were  beyond  my  reach.  Others  were  slack,  and 
availed  themselves  of  all  possible  means  to  evade  payment. 
And  one  Barlow — he  v/as  called  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  a 
disturher  of  the  peace  would  have  been  a  nwre  appropriate 
appellative — took  measures,  successfully,  to  cheat  me  out  of 
almost  all  my  dues  in  the  town  of  Barnard.  I  discovered, 
long  before  the  close  of  my  engagement,  that  the  business 
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would  not  do  for  me,  and  made  my  arrangements  to  quit  it- 
and  I. had  reason  soon  to  congratulate  myself  on  mv  success 
poor  as  it  was.  A  young  man  wanted  the  route  ;  and  I  took 
him  round  once  with  me,  to  introduce  him  to  my  patrons  and 
properly  initiate  him  into  the  business,  although  I  formed  the 
route  for  myself,  in  the  beginning.  But  before  he  had  been 
in  the  business  as  long  as  I  had.  he  found  himself  in  prison 
for  the  debt  he  had  incurred.  He  did  not  take  the  precaution 
that  I  did,  to  keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  printer.  When. 
e*'er  I  received  any  sum,  however  small,  even  if  it  did  not 
exceed  fifty  cents,  I  paid  it  immediately  into  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  This  course  gained  me  his  confidence  ;  and  he  would 
say  to  me,  '•  Do  the  best  you  can — I  will  not  trouble  you — 
you  do  better  by  me  than  any  other  of  my  post-riders  ;  "  and 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  never  sued  me,  nor  even 
threatened,  but  wailed  patiently,  and  took  any  thing  I  could 
turn  out  to  him. 

Though  my  summer's  work  was  pecuniarily  unprofitable, 
it  was,  no  doubt,  to  my  spiritual  advantage.  My  solitary  rides 
afforded  me  time  and  opportunity  for  thought  and  reflection ; 
and,  beftDre  the  close  of  the  season,  my  mind  became  very 
well  established  in  the  doctrine  of  God's  universal  grace,  and 
i  was  happy.  As  fall  approached,  probably  in  the  month  of 
August.  I  saw  a  notice  in  the  paper  that  1  was  distributing, 
tliat  a  Universalist  Association  would  be  holden  at  the  Court- 
house in  Woodstock,  in  September.  On  discovering  this,  my 
heart  leaped  for  joy.  Though  I  had  heard  a  few  Universalist 
preachers  when  quite  a  boy,  yet  I  had  not  felt  sufficient  inter- 
est  in  the  doctrine,  or  my  judgment  was  not  sufficiently  ma- 
tured, for  it  to  make  much  impression.  I  had,  during  the 
intense  exercise  of  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  religion,  striven 
to  recal  to  my  recollection  some  of  their  arguments  and  illus- 
trations, to  get  some  views  of  the  theory,  but  to  very  little 
purpose  ;  I  could  get  no  important  relief  thereby.  But  now 
I  felt  as  though  I  could  hear  and  understand — as  though  the 
seed  would  not  fall  on  stony  ground,  or  by  the  way-side,  and 
I  hoped  not  among  thorns.  As  the  time  drew  nearer,  my 
heart  beat  higher  ;  but,  alas  !  I  could  get  no  one  to  supply  my 
place  on  the  post  route,  and,  consequently,  could  only  get  to 
the  meeting  on  the  last  day. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sensations  I  experienced 
on  approaching  and  entering  the  house  of  worship,  for  it  would 
be  impossible.     It  seemed  as  though  light  beamed  in  niatcli- 
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less  gloiy  from  above,  and  heaven  had  thrown  wide  open  its 
portals  of  beauty  !  The  words  of  the  speaker  were  like  a 
precious  healing  balm  to  my  soul.  There  were  but  three 
preachers  present.  Our  venerable  fathei*,  tlosea  Ballou,  now 
living  in  Boston  ;  i\Ir  .William  Farwell,  and  Mr.  Walter  Fer- 
ris. Both  of  the  latter  have  long  since  been  numbered  with 
the  congregation  of  the  dead.  Mr.  Ballou  preached,  and  one 
of  his  discourses  was  on  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus ;  and  it  swept  away  the  last  vestige  of  doubt  and 
darkness  from  my  mind.  I  followed  the  clergymen  around 
as  closely  as  possible,  so  as  to  catch  every  word — ventured 
into  the  council-chamber,  in  the  intermiss-ion,  w^here  they,  to- 
gether with  many  other  friends,  were  assembled,  and  where, 
also,  the  excellent  choir,  led  by  the  celebrated  teacher,  Mr. 
West,  performed  several  excellent  pieces  adapted  to  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  the  preaching,  and  the  singing,  and  the  social 
converse,  so  enraptured  my  soul,  that,  young  and  bashful  as 
I  was,  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  crying  out,  in  the  language 
of  the  celestial  messenger,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good- will  toward  men.'^  And  I  really  felt  as 
the  entranced  disciples  did  at  the  transfiguration  of  the  Savior, 
^'Tt  is  good  for  me  to  be  here."  And  my  astonishment  was 
excited  beyond  measure,  when  I  came  to  look  around  among 
the  attendants  who  thronged  the  room,  and  saw  several  of  my 
acquaintances,  who  appeared  as  happy  as  myself,  and  whom 
I  had  supposed  to  be  violently  opposed  to  the  doctrine  ;  and  to 
whom,  consequently,  I  had  never  dared  to  express  a  thought, 
after  I  became  favorably  impressed  with  a  belief  of  its  truth. 
Among  them  was  a  brother  of  my  friend,  Captain  Shaw, 
Benoni,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  very  rigid  in  his  Partialist  faith. 
Benoni  Shaw,  together  with  his  four  brothers  who  resided  in 
that  country,  were,  I  believe,  members  of  what  was  called  the 
New-light  Conereofational  Church  ;  with  Mr.  Seth  Ransom  as 
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their  pastor.  The}^  were  all.  as  I  thought,  rather  bigoted  ; 
but  Capt.  Job,  with  whom  I  boarded,  I  considered  the  most 
liberal.  I  was  told,  that  when  a  brother  of  Benoni's  wife,  Mr. 
Noah  Winslow,  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation, 
he  charged  his  wife  if  Noah  came  there  not  to  harbor  him,  nor 
associate  with  him  and  by  no  means  sit  at  table  Avith  him. 
But  now  I  saw  this  same  Benoni  at  a  Universalist  Association, 
'^"ith  his  eyes,  his  ears,  and  his  heart  wide  open.  I  heard  him 
^Ppk  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  and  with  rapture !  And  he, 
almobfter  that,  was  a  warm  and  hearty  believer,  and  a  fear- 
long  bex 
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less  advocate  of  it,  and  a  bright  and  practical  exemplar  of  its 
moral  influence.  He  departed  this  life  rejoicin«r  in  its 
strength. 

I  now  felt  myself  in  a  new  world ;  and  although  among  old 
acquaintances,  surrounded  by  new  friends,  bound  together  by 
stronger  ties  than  I  had  ever  before  experienced.  This  meet- 
ing had  a»very  happy  effect  in  this  country.  Besides  its  ten- 
dency to  lead  many  into  the  belief  of  the  truth,  who  had  never 
before  entertained  a  favorable  opinion  of  it,  and  to  establish 
those  who  were  wavering,  it  brought  together  congenial  minds, 
and  introduced  them  to  an  acquaintance  with  eacli  other,  which 
served  to  strengthen  and  embolden  them  in  the  cause,  to  extend 
tlieir  influence,  and  enlarge  tlie  sphere  of  their  action ;  by 
which  means  the  cause  of  divine  truth  advanced  with  greater 
rapidity. 

An  incident  occurred  at  this  meeting,  wliich,  I  think,  is 
worth  recording ;  because  it  shows  the  bitterness  of  spirit 
which  actuated  the  opposers  of  this  great  salvation,  and  the 
effect  of  a  calm,  dignified,  and  fearless  perseverance  in  the 
spirit  of  kindness.  I  was  not  an  eye-witness  ;  but  I  was  told 
of  it ;  indeed,  it  was  a  subject  of  common  observation  and  re- 
mark, and  had  a  very  salutary  effect  upon  the  reasonable  part 
of  community ;  for  it  led  them  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  influence  of  the  two  doctrines.  The  friends  of  Universal- 
ism  had  applied  to  the  proper  authorities  for  the  use  of  the 
Court-house  for  the  meeting,  and  obtained  their  consent;  and 
the  doors  were  accordingly  opened.  But  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  one  Rice,  a  bigot,  without  religion,  as  his  character 
too  plainly  testified,  undertook  to  frighten  them  away,  by  pla- 
cing  himself  before  the  door  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  ; 
no  doubt  thinking  that  the  importance  of  his  oflice,  and  a  little 
blustering,  would  break  up  the  meeting.  But,  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour,  the  clergy,  with  Mr.  Ballou  at  their  head,  walked 
deliberately  to  the  house,  and,  as  they  approaclied  the  door 
where  this  wonderful  majesty  of  law  had  placed  himself  and 
was  flourishing  his  broad-sword,  Mr.  Ballou,  with  his  wonted 
urbanity  and  pleasantness,  addressed  the  little  man  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Savior  ;  "  Peter,  put  up  thy  sword  into  iiis  place," 
and  "walked  by  the  shame-smitten  sheriff  into  the  house.  T 
was  told  that  he  hung  down  his  head,  and,  without  uttering  a 
word,  walked  off  to  his  house,  probably  with  a  less-exalted 
opinion  of  his  own  importance  than  when  he  placed  himself 
at  the  Court-house  door. 
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From  this  time  my  mind  was  perfectly  satisfied  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  our 
moral  race  :  I  had  no  doubt.  I  saw  clearly  the  paternity  of 
tlie  divine  character,  the  immutability  of  the  divine  nature, 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Jehovah, — and  the  impossibility  of 
the  least  failure  of  his  gracious  designs.  And  although,  in 
the  exceeding  deficiency  of  my  own  wisdom,  I  coulll  not  com- 
prehend the  means,' nor  analyze  their  fitness  to  the  object  de- 
signed, yet  I  felt  that  I  knew  they  were  sufficient,  for  God  hajd 
given  his  word  ;  and  that  was  all  that  I  sought  to  know.  For 
I  read,  in  the  divine  word,  this  positive,  unconditional  declara- 
tion :  '•  God,  our  Savior,  will  have  all  men  to  he  saved,  and 
come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,'' — and  that  the  mystery 
of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  which  he  had  pur- 
posed in  himself,  was,  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness 
of  times  he  might  gather  together,  in  one,  all  things  in  Christ, 
both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  in  earth,  even  in 
him."  I  was  consequently  relieved  from  a  ponderous  load 
which,  for  a  long  season,  had  borne  me  down  almost  to  distrac- 
tion. I  was  now  also  blest  with  friends,  who  were  before 
unknown  to  me  as  such,  with  whom  I  could  associate,  and  to 
whom  I  could  speak  with  confidence  of  the  Great  Salvation. 
About  this  time,  too,  (I  think  immediately  after  this  meeting.) 
Mr.  Ballou  entered  into  engagements  to  preach  steadily,  a 
portion  of  the  time,  in  Barnard — and  although  the  distance 
was  ten  miles,  or  more,  from  my  residence,  I  improved  the 
opportunity,  as  often  as  possible,  to  hear  him.  And  during 
tlie  following  winter  I  also  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr. 
Joab  Young,  a  Universalist  preacher  who  resided  in  the  State. 
There  were,  at  this  time,  three  preachers  only,  who  resided 
in  the  State  of  Vermont :  William  Farewell,  in  Barre ;  Joab 
Young,  in  Stafford  ;  and  Walter  Ferris,  in  Monkton ;  and  I 
presume  not  more,  if  as  many,  organized  societies  in  the  State  ; 
but  the  doctrine  began  to  advance  rapidly  :  a  spirit  of  earnest 
inquiry  was  abroad ;  for  the  galling  yoke  of  Partialism  began 
to  sit  extremely  uneasily  upon  the  lacerated  necks  of  its 
votaries. 

At  the  proper  season,  the  following  winter,  I  commenced 
school  again,  according  to  engagements  the  previous  spring ; 
and  I  know  not  but  I  accomplished  the  task  with  equal  satis- 
faction both  to  myself  and  ni}-  employers.  On  the  following 
spring,  however,  I  found  myself  not  quite  even  with  the 
world,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  :  for  my  previous  sum- 
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mer's  miscalculation  had  involved  me  in  a  debt  that  I  was  not 
quite  able  to  liquidate  ;  but  my  creditor,  tlie  printer,  crave  met 
liberty  to  pursue  my  own  course  to  obtain  the  means.  I 
tlierefore  left  Vermont,  and  returned  to  my  native  state  ;  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  find  means  to  pay  my  debts,  and  pur:suo 
my  studies  somewhat  farther.  I  had  no  means,  however,  bnt 
to  engage  in  manual  labor,  my  health  and  strength  had  much 
improved,  and  I  felt  able  to  do  tolerable  work.  I  soon  found 
employment  on  a  turnpike  road,  then  being  made  from  Boston 
to  Northampton,  where  I  worked  in  the  town  of  Hardwicke, 
until  the  haying  season  commenced,  when  the  hands  were 
dismissed  to  attend  to  that  important  branch  of  husbandry, 
I  then  started  for  the  canal,  which  was  then  being  cut  from 
Merrimack  river  to  Boston  harbor,  with  a  design  to  find  em- 
ployment there  for  a  season.  Several  of  my  town's  people 
were  at  work  on  it  ;  and  from  their  representation,  I  conclu- 
ded I  should  find  an  agreeable  employment  and  good  wages. 
But  on  my  arrival,  I  at  once  became  disgusted  ;  not  simply 
with  the  employment,  I  could  have  endured  that  ;  but  with 
the  society  I  should  be  compelled  to  associate  with,  and  the 
habits  I  should  be  likely  to  contract  ;  I  therefore  turned 
away,  and  let  myself  for  half  a  month  to  a  farmer  in  the  town 
of  Bilerica,  to  work  at  haying.  I  told  him  I  should  be  awk- 
ward, for  I  had  never  mowed  any  ;  however,  he  praised  my 
sk:ill,  and  appeared  quite  satisfied  with  my.labor  ;  and  before 
my  time  was  out  with  him,  I  had  several  applications,  and 
higher  wages  offered  than  he  gave  me.  I  accepted  one  of 
them,  and  engaged  for  a  month  only  ;  but  before  my  time 
was  out  with  this  man,  whose  name  was  Bradstreet,  he  solicited 
Die  very  earnestly  to  remain  with  him.  He  said  he  had 
pretty  much  made  up  his  mind  to  go  into  the  mercantile  bu* 
siness  ;  and  if  I  would  remain  with  him,  he  would  set  up  a 
store,  employ  me  as  clerk,  and  give  me  any  reasonable 
cliance  I  would  propose.  I  had  done  some  writing  for  him 
while  in  his  employ,  which  he  approved  ;  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  I  could  excuse  myself  from  accepting  his 
friendly  offers.  But  the  fact  was,  I  was  in  a  state  of  mind 
ill  calculated  to  qualify  me  to  settle  down  in  any  kind  of 
business  permanently.  There  was  no  business  which  I 
thought  myself  qualified  to  pursue,  that  seemed  satisfiictor>-. 
My  mind  was  on  the  Gospel — I  longed  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  Universal  Salvation  to  a  sinful  world — a  deliver- 
ance to  all  them  that  were  bound — bound  down  to  the  mosi 
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abject  slavery,  by  the  heart-chilling  and  non-reforming  dog- 
ma of  endless  woe  !  I  longed  to  be  instrumental  in  dissipating 
the  impervious  cloud  of  darkness  that  hung  with  fearful  gloom 
over  the  moral  horizon,  and  freeing  souls  of  immortal  desire 
from  their  bondage  of  slavish  fear.  And  although  I  could 
not  indulge  the  most  distant  hope  of  ever  being  able  in  the 
least  degree,  to  be  useful  in  the  ministry,  still,  the  inward  de- 
sire burned  so  fervently  in  the  soul,  as  to  render  eveiy  other 
calling  or  employment  insipid  and  undesirable.  But  I  loved 
the  truth  too  well  ; — 1  regarded  the  prosperity  of  the  cause 
too  highly  to  willingly  do  any  thing,  or  attempt  to  do  any  thing, 
to  retard  its  progress,  or  bring  it  into  disrepute.  I  considered 
my  talents  infinitely  inadequate,  and  my  information  and  Ute- 
rary  attainments  vastly  too  limited,  to  be  in  any  degree  useful 
to  the  cause;  and,  besides,  my  unconquerable  tim'idity  and 
bashfulness  would  be  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way,  were 
I  otherwise  qualified.  These  feelings  totally  forbade  every 
hope  of  the  kind,  and  imposed  a  veto  upon  any  attempt  to 
qualify  myself  for  the  ministry  :  for  such  an  attempt  would 
only  be  a  subject  of  just  ridicule  to  the  opposer,  and  would 
wound  the  Redeemer  in  the  house  of  his  friends.  I'hese 
thoughts  and  feelings,  however,  were  buried  deeply  in  my 
own  breast,  not  daring  to  breathe  the  most  distant  hint  of 
them  to  the  most  trusty  friend  I  had  on  earth.  But  in  every 
place  where  I  weqt,  I  would  try,  in  a  timorous  way,  to  find 
Universalists — to  find  congenial  minds  with  whom  I  could 
commune  on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart.  I  tried  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Bradstreet,  in  Bilerica  ;  but  I  found  little  sym- 
pathy. The  man  inclined  to  be  chraitable  and  liberal,  though 
orthodox  ;  but  his  wife  had  no  charity  for  such  heretics. 
But  I  found,  in  a  near  neighbor,  a  Mr.  Smith,  and  his  aged 
mother  who  resided  with  him,  minds  with  whom  I  could  sym- 
pathize ;  they  were  strong  and  bold  in  the  doctrine  of  God's 
Universal  Grace  ;  and  thither  I  often  retired  in  my  leisure 
moments  to  hold  sweet  counsel,  and  converse  on  the  subject 
of  the  Great  Salvation. 

When  the  time  for  which  I  had  ens^a^ed  with  Mr.  Brad- 
street  had  expired,  I  put  the  pittance  I  had  earned  in  my  pock- 
et, and  returned  to  my  native  town,  and  entered  another  term 
in  the  academy  ;  and  I  entered,  as  I  calculated,  for  the  last 
time.  In  the  embarrassed  circumstances  under  which  I  la- 
bored, and  consequently  the  length  of  time  1  must  sacrifice  to 
obtain  a  liberal  education,  I  considered  the  attempt  preposter- 
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ous  ;  and  I  therefore  only  now  entered  to  complete  an  edu- 
cation sutRcient  to  enable  me  to  transact  the  ordinary-  husi- 
ness  of  life  with  correctness  and  respectability,  in  the  humble      , 
circle  in  which  1  moved.     I  had  not  the  vanity  to  aspire  to 
distinction  ;  but  I  desired  to  be  as  useful  in  my  humble  sj)here 
as  my  abilities  would  enable  me  to  be  ;   and  to  obtain  a  com- 
petency for  the  necessaries  of  life.      I  therefore  concluded  I 
would  study  the  art  of  surveying,  and  then  go  into  some 
newly-settling  country,  where  I  could  find  considerable  em- 
ploy ;  as  with  that,  and  teaching  common  school,  which  I  had 
commenced  pretty  successfully,  I  imagined  I  could  maintain 
myself,  and  probably  be  as  useful  to  society  as  in  any  other 
way.     I   accordingly  purchased  books  and  implements,. and 
completed  my  study  ;   and,   after  obtaining  the  theory,  prac- 
tised for  a  short  time  with  a  surveyor,  who  was  employed  in 
perambulating  the  town  lines.     I  had  but  just  completed  my 
terms  of  study  and  service,  and  returned  to  my  father's  house 
to  make  some  farther  arrangements  to  put  my  designs  into  exe- 
cution, when  a  merchant,  by  the  name  of  Amsden,  from  the 
neighboring  town  of  Dana,  called,  and  wanted  to  engage  me 
as  a  clerk  in  his  store.     He  did  not  wish,  however,  to  engage 
me,  unless  1  designed  to  make  that  profession  a  business  for 
life.     He  wanted  a  clerk  who  would  realize  that  he  was  in  an 
employment  he  was  to  follow  for  a  livelihood,  and  A\^ujd  con- 
sequently feel  interested  in  making  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  in  all  its  branches  ;  that  he  might 
be  both  profitable  to  himself  and  his  employer.     And  he  pro- 
posed not  to  pay  wages  for  the  first  three  months — he  would 
board  me,  and  furnish  me  with  some  articles  of  clothing,  if  I 
needed  ;  and  after  that,  if  we  were  agreed,  he  would  pay 
good  wages.     Well,   I  was  about  as  well  prepared  for  one 
kind  of  business  as  another.     My  mind  was  fluctuating  and 
unsteady — no  business  actually  pleased  me  ;  and  none  that 
was  lawful,  and  useful  to  society,  disgusted  me  ;  I  might  as 
well  sell  goods  as   any  thing  else,  and  I  had  had  a  little  ex- 
perience too  in  that  kind  of  business ;  so,  after  a  little  reflec- 
tion, I  engaged  to  go.     There  was  one  circumstance  that  had 
quite  a  bearing  to  incline  me  to  accept  of  his  proposals  ;  the 
man  was  himself  a  Universalist  ;  and  my  residence  would 
brino-  me   into  the  immediate  neighborhood   of  Mr.  Ballou. 
Mr.  B.  then  lived  in  Dana,  and  preached  a  part  of  the  time  in  ^ 
a  meeting-house  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  store  I  wasgouig 
to  tend  ;  I  should,  therefore,  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
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personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  the  privilege  of  hearing 
him  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  And  this  constituted 
no  little  inducement  for  me  to  close  in  with  the  opportunity. 

Very  soon  after  I  took  up  my  residence  in  Dana,  I  became 
familiarly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ballon.  Mr.  Amsden  and  he 
were  great  asso'ciates,  their  residences  a  short  half-mile  apart ; 
and  when  Mr.  B.  was  at  home,  they  were  often  together. 
Mr.  B.  made  frequent  calls  at  the  store,  which  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  him,  and  hearing  him  converse  ;  his 
social,  affable  habits  made  him  an  agreeable  companion,  for 
all  with  whom  he  associated,  both  young  and  old  ;  and  I  soon 
felt  myself  easy  and  happy  in  his  society.  But  he  was  at 
home  only  during  a  moderate  proportion  of  his  time.  His  ride, 
at  that  time,  extended  from  Barnard,  in  Vt.,  to  Gloucester,  on 
Cape  Ann,  upon  the  Atlantic ;  and  he  performed  it,  if  I  right- 
ly recollect,  once  in  two  months,  preaching  often,  perhaps 
nearly  eveiy  day,  at  intermediate  places.  His  residence  was 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  his  circuit,  so  that  he  supplied  the  desk 
in  Dana  as  often  as  once  a  month.  I  enjoyed  a  privilege, 
therefore,  which  I  prized  very  highly,  at  least,  in  the  com- 
mencement; but  alas,  I  did  not  improve  it  as  I  ought.  I  was 
young,  and  fond  of  young  company  and  merriment  ;  and 
there  was  a  great  opportunity  of  indulging  my  vivacious  pro- 
prensities  ;  for  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  large  circle  of  very 
respectable  young  people,  of  both  sexes.  But  I  forgot  not  my 
faith,  though  I  treated  it  with  so  much  lightness  in  my  con- 
duct. I  was  happy,  extremely  happy,  when  the  time  came  for 
Mr.  Ballon  to  preach  in  the  town,  and  my  seat  was  never  va- 
cant in  the  church  ;  I  listened  with  such  greedy  attention 
to  eveiy  word,  and  manifested  such  deep  interest  in  his  dis- 
courses, that  it  was  observed  by  others,  and  my  friends  would 
sometimes  say  to  me,  "You  must  preach."'  And  although 
their  words  would  pierce  my  soul,  and  awaken  up  the  imper- 
ishable desire  for  ever  burning  there,  I  would  try  to  treat  them 
with  the  utmost  levity  ;  and  I  consequently  entered  more  free- 
ly into  the  amusements  of  my  young  companions,  to  repel  and 
drive  away  those  desires,  and  to  convince  my  acquaintances 
that  I  had  no  such  thought,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  I  was  very  un- 
fit  to  enter  upon  so  holy  a  vocation.  For  I  knew  very  well 
that  I  was  wholly  unfit — ^that  I  lacked  every  qualification  and 
every  grace  requisite  to  the  sacred  calling  ;  and  when  I  felt 
the  strongest  yearnings  of  soul  to  preach  the  Gospel,  I  would 
try  to  cool  my  ardor  by  repeating  these  lines  of  Cowper  : 
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"The  pulpit-- 
And  f  name  itfill'd  with  solemn  awe,  wliicli  bids 
Me  well  beware  with  what  intent  I  touch 
The  holy  thing." 

I  treated  my  desires  as  the  unfruitful  longings  of  a  vain 
mind,  and  tried  to  extinguish  them  by  light  and  vain  convcr- 
i^ation,  and  frivolous  amusements,  which  often  made  my  soul 
shudder,  on  reflection.  I  suppose  I  had  a  native  propensity  to 
preach  ;  for  I  very  well  remember,  when  a  mere  child,  that 
after  returning  from  meeting,  I  would  frequently  call  the  chil- 
dren around  me,  get  into  a  chair,  and  go  through  with  all  the 
exercises  I  had  been  vv^itnessing,  with  as  much  solemnity  as 
tliough  it  had  been  a  reality.  And  now,  if  I  could  keep  the 
desire  in  some  degree  of  subjection  while  awake,  I  could  not 
while  sleeping  ;  for  I  oftentimes  found  myself  preaching 
when  asleep,  sometimes  under  the  most  ludicrous  circum- 
stances, which  would  mortify  me  beyond  measure  ; — some- 
times'  I  would  make  a  total  failure,  and  leave  the  congrega- 
tion with  shame  ;  and  at  others,  would  be  quite  successful. 
I  have  often  felt  sorely  vexed  with  myself,  that  I  could  hard- 
ly go  to  sleep  without  being  harrassed  with  such  dreams.  All 
tiiese  things  had  a  tendency  to  make  me  more  reckless  in  my 
demeanor,  until  I  felt  ashamed  to  own  I  was  a  Universalist. 
Whenever  a  person  would  ask  me,  "  Are  you  a  Universalist  V 
■ — (for  I  could  not  help  speaking  of  it  whenever  a  convenient 
opportunity  was  presented,)  I  would  answer,  "  No  ;  for  were 
I  a  Universalist  I  should  be  a  better  man.  1  am  convinced  ot 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  ;  but,  alas  !  1  do  not  believe  it  strong- 
ly enough  to  be  denominated  a  Universalist." 

An  occurrence  took  place  while  I  lived  with  Mr.  Amsden 
(for  I  completed  my  apprenticeship,  or  probationary  term  of 
three  months,  and  then  engaged  for  one  year,  and  fulfilled 
tJiat  engagement  also,}  which  had  a  tendency  to  enstamp  a 
greater  degree  of  solemnity  upon  my  feelings  than  1  had 
lately  experienced,  and  to  check  the  rudeness  of  my  con- 
,  duct.  1  had  formed  an  agreeable  acquaintance  with  a 
young  man,  a  little  my  junior,  by  the  name  of  Ellis  Blake_, 
a  clerk  in  McCarty's  store,  in  the  town  of  Petersham,  abou? 
six  miles  distant.  We  had  often  visited  each  other,  on  busi- 
ness or  otherwise,  and  had  formed  quite  an  attachment.  He 
came  one  day  to  the  store  which  I  was  tending,  on  business  ; 
and,  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  I  set  liquor  before  him  ;  and 
I  noticed  that  he  drank  more  freely  than  was  his  usual  habit, 
for  he  was  always  temperate.     He  had  transacted  his  busi- 
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ness,  and  stepped  out  of  the  store  ;  soon  afterward  I  heard 
very  loud  and  angry  words,  and  I  thought  one  of  the  voices 
sounded  like  Blake's.  I  had  never  found  him  quarrelsome, 
but  quite  the  reverse  ;  and  concluded  I  must  be  under  amis- 
take.  Still  the  conversation  continued,  and  grev,-  louder,  and 
more  fierce  and  blustering.  I  at  length  stepped  to  the  door, 
and  was  astonished  to  see  Ellis  Blake  in  close  and  violent 
quarrel  with  a  petulent  old  man  by  the  name  of  Woodward, 
and  stripped  ready  to  fight.  I  immediately  ran  to  him, 
soothed  down  his  ruffled  passions,  and  got  him  into  the  store; 
but  I  perceived  he  was  intoxicated.  I  however  soon  got  him 
on  his  horse,  and  he  went  home.  Shocking  to  relate,  before 
the  sun  set  that  night,  I  heard  that  he  was  dead  !  It  ap- 
pears  that  he  rode  home  as  fast  as  his  horse  would  carry 
him — went  into  the  store  where  3IcCarty  was — wept,,  and 
said  he  was  unwell,  that  his  horse  had  thrown  him  ;  and 
McCarty  told  him  to  go  into  the  house — that  he  merely  pass- 
ed through  the  house,  and  from  thence  directly  to  the  barn, 
where  he  drew  off  his  coat,  and,  wiih  his  silk  bandano  pocket- 
handkerchief,  hung  himself!  He  was  dead  when  they  took 
him  down  ;  although  McCarty  followed  him  within  a  few 
minutes  to  the  house,  and  thence  to  the  barn,  toward  which 
he  was  seen  to  go. 

I  had  never  met  with  an  occurrence  in  my  life  which 
struck  me  with  so  much  horror,  or  excited  in  me  more 
gloomy  sensations.  My  religious  faith  now  came  to  my  aid, 
quickly  dispelling  the  gloom  which  had  oppressed  me,  and 
presenting  to  my  mind  a  brilliant  light  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  grave.  Oh,  thought  I,  how  could  we  endure  occurences 
of  this  nature,  without  the  glorious  hope  of  immortality  ? 
and  that,  universal — for  every  individual  of  our  mortal  race  ! 
I  wrote  a  short  elegy  on  his  death,  with  a  few  reflections, 
which  I  mustered  courage  enough  to  show  to  Mr.  Ballou. — 
He  applauded  the  verses  and  the  sentiments  ;  and  I  was 
compelled  repeatedly  after  that,  by  his  request,  to  recite  or 
exhibit  them  to  our  mutual  friends.  Does  the  reader  wish 
to  know  what  they  were  ? — Well,  you  may  have  them,  for  I 
may  as  well  fill  up  a  little  space,  and  close  a  chapter  with 
them,  as  any  thing  else.  And  you  must  have,  as  the  biog. 
rapher  of  General  Marion  said,  "•the  real"  Nathaniel  Stacy  ; 
you  can  make  nothing  else  of  him,  more  or  less.  This  was 
not  the  first  poetry  I  had  written  ;  but  it  was  the  first  I  had 
courage  to  show. 
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ELEGIAC    LINES. 

•WRITTEN    ON   THE   DEATH   OF   ELLIS   BLAKE. 

Hark — youths,  and  mark  the  doleful,  saddening  sound  ! 

Such  solemn  tidings  reach  our  listening  ear  ! 
A  blooming  youth,  so  soon  by  death  cut  down  ! 

Bow  o'er  his  urn,  and  drop  the  soothing  tear. 
His  limbs  so  active,  and  his  visage  mild  ; 

At  once,  by  his  own  hand,  their  beauty  fled — 
The  silken  halter  round  his  neck  continea,;- 

The  humble  stanchions  bear  the  youthful  dead  ! 
0,  see  his  kindred  weeping  o'er  his  clay, 

Bow  to  the  powerful  hand  that  bears  the  rod — 
'■'  The  Lord  doth  give,  the  Lord  doth  take  away  ; 

And  blessed  be  the  eternal  name  of  God  !" 
0,  victor,  death  !  to  thee  we  all  must  bow  ; 

Kings,  peasants,  beggars,  to  thy  dart  must  yield  I 
But  short's  thy  race,  resign  thy  power  must  thou, 

When  our  great  Captain  drives  thee  from  the  field. 
Thy  fatal  dart  again  thou  shalt  not  fling  ; 

Nor  shall  the  grave  a  conquerer  be — 
We'll  sing  in  triumph, "  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

0,  grave  !  where  is  thy  boasted  victory  V 
Then  shall  all  be  united  to  the  head,— 

Christ  is  our  Head,  and  we  the  members  be  : 
We'll  sing,  "  Eternal  glory  to  our  God  ;" 

Ajid  in  his  praises  spend  eternity  I 

To  this  homely  poem  I  appended  the  following  reflections  : 
"  Here  we  may  view  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  in  some  form.  Our  life  is  not  our  own,  but 
a  few  breaths  lent  us  by  our  all-wise  and  bountiful  Creator; 
and  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  recal  them  when  he  sees 
fit.  It  should  be  a  matter  ot'  indifference  to  us  whether  he 
makes  use  of  our  own  hands  to  accomplish  his  eternal  pur- 
pose, or  any  other  method  ;  but  it  should  teach  us  to  submit 
patiently  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  make  virtue  our  guide — 
*  Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death  ;  and  God  adore.'  " 

I  was  rather  more  of  a  Predestinarian,  when  I  wrote  the 
above,  than  I  am  now. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Tiic  author  enters  an  apprentice  to  a  clockmaker — Mr.  Ballou's  visit  to  the 
shop— Conversation— Engagement  to  study  with  Mr.  Ballou — Scarcity  of 
Books  on  the  doctrine— No  periodicals— No  commentaries— An  ilUterate 
ministry — Analogy  of  divine  means  to  introduce  special  dispensations — 

■  First  attempt  to  preach— Renewed  Resolution— Meetings  in  New  Salem 
—Accompanies  Mr.  Ballou  to  Mr  Babbit's  ordination,  Jericho,  Vt.— Re- 
mains with  Mr.  Babbit,  and  itinerates  in  that  country — Preaches  in  More- 
town,  Bolton,  Montpelier,  Jericho,  Essex  and  Westford— Opposition- 
Controversy— Journey  to  Rutland— Visits  Mr.  Ferris  and  Mr.  Rich- 
Preaches  in  Ilinesburgh,  New  Haven  and  Sahsbury— Engages  to  teach 
school — Introduction  to,  and  conversation  with,an  Episcopal  clergyman — 
Return  to  Onion  River— Visit  to  Mr.  Ballou,  in  Barnard— Returns  to  Sal- 
isbury and  commences  school— Delivers  his  first  funeral  discourse  at  the 
l)urial  of  two  children  in  one  grave — Association  with  Methodists— Exe- 
cution of  a  Methodist  preacher — Preaches  in  Salisbury,  the  adjacent 
towns,  and  in  Benson — Controversy  in  the  midst  of  a  discourse — Success 
and  prospects  of  the  doctrine  in  Addison  county. 

At  the  close  of  my  engagements  with  Mr.  Amsden,  heofTercd 
to  recommend  meto  some  mercantile  house  in  Boston,  where  1 
could  obtain  higher  v/ages ;  or  he  would  assistme,  if  I  wished, 
to  set  up  business  for  myself.  But,  no — 1  had  done  enough 
at  this  business — selling  goods,  by  no  means,  satisfied  my  mind. 
It  was  attended  with  too  much  care ;  and  I  very  well  knev/  it 
required  a  better  calculator,  and  a  more  accurate  financier, 
than  my.self  to  insure  success;  and  I  could  not  confine  my 
mind  to  it.  I  wanted  some  employment  that  would  not  require 
mucli  calculation,  and  would  afford  a  mere  competency,  while 
it  afforded  me  time  for  reading  and  reflection.  There  was  a 
clockmaker  who  had  set  up  liis  business  opposite  to  the  store 
that  I  A\a^  in  ;  and  I  formed  an  idea  that  his  business  would 
be  tlic  Icind  I  wanted.  I  could  work  at  the  bench,  and  think; 
and,  indeed,  I  could  place  a  book  before  me,  and  occasionally 
look  at  it  while  at  work,  after  I  had  learned  my  trade ;  and 
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when  I  liad  finished  a  clock,  I  could  sell  it;  and  fret  a  living 
in  this  way,  without  much  care  or  anxiety.  And  I  was  sat- 
isfied I  could  soon  be  master  of  tlie  trade  ;  for  I  had,  during 
my  clerkship,  taken  many  opportunities  of  running  into  his  shop 
and  working ;  for  he  allowed  me  to  handle  his  tools  as  much 
as  I  pleased,  and  seemed  to  take  ^satisfaction  in  showing  mo 
the  use  of  them.  And,  discovering  my  inclination,  he  made 
me  an  oiler,  that  if  I  would  work  for  him  one  year,  he  would 
board  me,  and  learn  me  the  irade.  This  I  at  once  accepted, 
and  immediately,  at  the  close  of  my  engagement  with  Mi: 
Amsden,  entered  upon  my  apprenticeship.  And  1  was  truly 
the  best  satisfied  with  this  business  of  ariy  I  had  hitherto  tried  ; 
and  my  time  rolled  cheerfully  on.  I  enjoyed  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  My.  Ballou's  society,  and  of  hearing  him  preacli,  as 
before ;  and  I  felt  as  though  I  was  better  improving  my  priv- 
ilege. 

I  had  accomplished  about  one-half  of  the  time  of  my  ap- 
prenticeship, and  thought  I  was  making  pretty  good  profici- 
ency— had  got  so  that  I  could  make  every  part  of  a  clock, 
and  put  it  together;  and  was  congratulating  myself  on  having 
discovered  the  means  of  a  livelihood  more  congenial  with  mv 
feelings  than  any  I  liad  hitherto  tried ;  when,  one  day,  while 
at  work  alone  in  the  shop,  ]\Ir.  Ballou  came  in,  and,  in  his 
usual  pleasant  and  ftimiliar  manner,  began  to  handle  my  tools 
and  inquire  the  use  of  them.  After  conversing  awhile  about 
the  business,  he  turned  to  me,  and  said,  with  an  unusually  se- 
rious air,  "  Brother  Stacy,  what  are  you  tinkering  here  for  ?" 
I  looked  at  him  with  some  degree  of  surprise,  for  we  had  been 
talking  about  the  business  and  its  prospects,  and  answered  ; 
"Why,  Brother  Ballou,  to  get  a  living."  '*But,"  said  he, 
"you  will  never  follow  this  business  for  a  living."  "Well," 
I  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall.  I  have  tried  many 
ways  to  support  myself,  and  like  none  of  them  very  well. — 
My  mind  is  too  unstable  to  be  successful  in  any  thing ;  and  I 
do  not  know  that  I  shall  succeed  in  this  business ;  but,  at 
present,  I  like  it  better  than  any  that  I  have  before  tried." — 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  you  will  not  follow  this — this  is  not  your 
business."  "What  is  my  business,  then,  Brother  Ballou?" 
"  Preaching,"  he  replied.  I  was  thunder-struck.  1  know  not 
how  I  looked;  but  I  felt  as  though  I  must  sink  into  the  earth. 
What,  (thought  I,)  sent  him  here  to  make  such  a  remark .' — 
Does  he  mean  to  insult  me  ?  Surely  he  can  not  be  hi  earnest ; 
for  he  certainly  knows  that  I  never  could  succeed  so  as  to  be 
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of  any  use  in  the  ministry.  If  I  should  have  the  temerity  to 
attempt  it,  I  should  only  disgrace  the  profession.  And  1  have 
certainly  never  given  him  a  hint  that  1  ever  felt  an  inclination 
to  preach,  nor  any  one  else.  On  the  whole,  I  concluded  he 
meant  it  for  a  joke ;  but  my  feelings  were  ill  prepared  to  rel- 
ish a  joke  on  that  subject.  I  must,  however,  turn  it  off  as 
well  as  I  could  ;  and  therefore,  after  looking  at  him  earnestly 
a  moment,  I  broke  out  in  as  boisterous  a  laugh  as  I  could 
well  make,  and  exclaimed,  "  Preaching  !  I  should  make  noble 
work  of  preaching,  shouldn't  I  ?"  "Ah  !"  said  he,  still  look- 
ing serious,  "  you  may  laugh,  and  make  as  light  of  it  as  you 
please  ;  but  you  have  got  to  preach  the  Gospel.  You  acknow- 
ledge you  have  tried  different  kinds  of  business,  and  feel  sat- 
isfied with  none ;  and  you  never  will  feel  satisfied  until  you 
commence  preaching."  His  serious  look,  and  his  language, 
indisposed  me  to  laugh  any  more ;  and  I  said,  "  if  you  are 
really  serious,  Brother  Ballou,  I  will  ask  you  seriously,  how 
you  suppose  I  should  succeed  in  attempting  to  preach,  when 
you  certainly  must  know  that  I  am  destitute  of  every  qualifi- 
cation  requisite  for  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  ?"  "  But,"  he 
asked,  "have  you  never  had  a  desire  to  preach  ?"  I  replied, 
"  Why — yes — 1  must  confess  that  I  have,  many  times,  most 
seriously  wished  that  I  had  the  ability,  the  grace,  and  the  ne- 
cessary  literary  qualifications ;  and  then  I  should  rejoice,  above 
all  things,  in  the  privilege  of  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  world."  "  Well,  I  knew  it,"  he  replied  ; 
"  and  did  you  never  dream  of  preaching?"  I  answered,  "  yes  ; 
I  must  acknowledge  I  have  many  times."  "Very  well;  I 
was  sure  you  had,"  he  said,  "  Heaven  has  designed  you  for  a 
preacher,  and  you  will  never  be  satisfied  until  you  enter  upon 
the  work."  "But,  Brother  Ballou  !  "  I  replied,  "  I  have  not 
the  qualifications — m}^  learning  is  not  sufficient ;  and  I  have 
never  made  myself  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Bible  to  de- 
fend the  doctrine,  in  the  face  of  its  enemies,  successfully. 
And,  besides  all  that,  I  have  not  confidence  enough  to  speak 
in  public  ;  and  were  every  other  qualification  ample,  I  should 
only  wound  the  cause,  were  I  to  attempt  it."  "  Your  learning 
will  do,"  he  replied,  "you  can  study  the  Bible,  and  practice 
will  overcome  your  diffidence.  You  are  welcome  to  my  house, 
to  the  use  of  my  books,  as  long  as  you  need  them,  and  to  all 
the  assistance  I  can  give  you."  Thus  we  conversed  for  a 
long  season  :  I  raising  objections  and  difficulties,  and  he  re- 
moving them,  until,  at  last,  they  were  overcome ;  and,  with 
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much  trembling,  I  accepted  his  generous  oder.  I  sr-uled  with 
the  man  for  whom  I  worked,  and,  the  next  week,  entered  Mr. 
Ballou's  study. 

But,  ahis,  ibr  the  books  to  assist  me  in  acquirinrj  a  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  of  Universalism,  save  the  holy  \V\h\e  itself!  I 
His  study,  nay  the  world,  did  not  contain  them.  His  library,  | 
at  that  time,  was  very  limited.  There  were  no  works  extant,  or 
scarcely  anv,  on  the  doctrine  of  Universalism,  except  the  Bi- 
ble.  True,  Winchester's  Dialogues,  and  his  Lectures  on  the 
Prophecies,  were  published.  The  Dialogues  I  had  read,  but 
the  Lectures  I  had  never  seen.  I  also  read  Petitpierre,  on 
Divine  Goodness,  and,  shoitly  after  this,  Kelly's  Union ;  and 
these,  I  believe,  were  all  the  books  I  ever  read  on  the  theory 
of  Universalism,  except  the  Bible,  before  I  commenced  preach- 
ing. But  the  Bible  was  my  study,  and  Mr.  Ballou  my  com- 
mentator. 

When  I  look  around  me  now,  and  see  the  facilities  which 
voung  men  enjoy  to  prepare  them  for  the  ministry,  and  hel[) 
them  along  in  the  commencement  of  their  labors,  and  compare 
them  with  the  privileges  which  I  enjoyed,  and  those  of  my 
brethren  who  entered  the  ministry  before  me,  or  about  the 
same  time,  I  envy  them  not ;  but,  while  I  bless  God  for  their 
advantages,  I  am  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  success  which 
attended  our  labors.  As  before  remarked,  there  was  scarcely 
a  work  extant  on  the  subject  of  Universal  Salvation — not  a 
periodical  in  the  wide  world  devoted  to  the  cause,  or  that 
would  dare  to  admit  a  word  in  favor  of  it  in  its  columns. 
There  was  not  a  living  preacher  in  America,  (for  Mr.  Win- 
chester was  dead,)  who  had  ever  put  pen  to  paper,  to  write  a 
word  on  the  doctrine,  except  their  discourses ;  and  very  few 
of  them  were  written,  and  fewer  still  found  their  way  to  the 
press.  And,  with  all  these  embarrassments,  we  had  to  con- 
front  a  well-disciplined  and  learned  ministry ;  a  popular  and 
well-organized  church,  with  a  pampered  and  influential  priest- 
hood atits  head,  ready  to  scorn,  frown,  or  brow-beat  every 
thing  that  opposed  their  favorite  dogmas,  or  their  spiritual  pride, 
or  their  temporal  interests ;  while  there  was  scarcely  a  preacher 
in  our  ranks  who  professed  the  advantages  of  an  education  ! 
Is  it  not,  then,  supremely  astonishing  that  we  succeeded  at  all  ? 
]VJo — no  !  for  the  work  was  of  God,  not  of  man.  And  this  is 
the  course  which  God  always  pursues  to  manifest  his  own 
power,  to  reveal  and  establish  his  own  trutli,  and  display  his 
own  glory.     When  about  to  reveal  a  new  dispensation,  or 
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establish  a  truth  not  hitlierto  made  known,  contrary  to  the 
traditions  and  prevailing  prejudices  of  the  world,  Divine  Wis- 
dom ever  chooses  "  The  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise,"  "  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  things  which  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world, 
and  things  which  "are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and 
things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are  :  that 
no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."  When  God  would 
deliver  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  iron  oppression  of 
Pharaoh's  arm,  he  took  a  refugee,  an  outcast  from  the  house 
of  Pharaoh,  a  wanderer  in  a  strange  land,  keeper  of  the  flocks 
of  Jethro,  priest  of  Midian  :  and  sent  him  to  Egypt,  to  con- 
found the  wisdom  of  Pharaoh's  magicians,  and  overthrow  the 
gigantic  power  of  that  monarch.  When  he  would  deliver  his 
terror-stricken  people  from  the  exterminating  power  of  the 
Philistine  host,  he  took  a  stripling  from  the  sheep-fold,  to  kill 
the  boasting  Goliah  of  Gath,  and  scatter  his  army.  And  when 
the  Savior  of  the  world  would  make  bare  his  mighty  arm  for 
the  deliverance  of  our  fallen  race,  he  passed  by  the  wise,  the 
great,  and  the  renowned,  and  selected  humble,  illiterate  fish- 
ermen to  be  the  first  recipients  and  promulgators  of  that  truth 
which,  in  its  progress,  should  overset  kingdoms,  demolish  em- 
pires, and  overturn  the  existing  order  of  things  throughout  the 
whole  world ;  and  renovate,  reform,  and  remodel  it  upon  a 
permanent  basis  of  righteousness.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
'when  God  would  reform  the  wandering  and  back-slidden 
church,  and  bring  it  out  of  the  wilderness,  that  he  should  make 
use  of  such  means  to  re-establish  his  own  truth;  and  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  the  truth  and  the  power  were  of  God,  and 
not  of  man.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  strange  had  it  been 
otherwise. 

I  remained  with  Mr.  Ballou  but  a  short  period ;  and,  when 
at  home,  my  time  was  devoted  to  the  careful  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  hearing  Mr.  Ballou's  comments  on  them,  (for  he 
was  always  ready  to  assist  me,  and  answer  any  question  I 
proposed  to  him,)  to  arranging  discourses  on  particular  sub- 
jects, and  writing  sketches  of  sermons.  I  also  traveled  with 
him  to  his  appointments,  very  generally,  that  I  might  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  his  private  conversation,  as  well  as  his  public 
discourses  ;  for  he  had  now  done  riding  to  Vermont  and  Cape 
Ann ;  and  his  circuit,  if  1  mistake  not,  was  wholly  confined 
to  the  county  of  Worcester,  the  towns  of  Dana,  Brookfield, 
Charleston,  Oxford,  Sturbridge,  &e. 
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It  was  in  the  montli  of  October,  1802,  if  I  rightly  recollect, 
in  the  24th  year  of  my  aije,  that  I  entered  the  studv  of  Mr. 
Ballon.  I  had  been  with  him  not  to  exceed  one  month,  when, 
one  Sunday  morninir,  being  his  appointment  in  Dana,  after 
we  had  reached  the  village,  and  called  at  the  house  of  our 
friend  Amsdcn,  Mr.  Ballou  was  seized  with  a  violent  j)ain  in 
the  head,  and  came  to  me  with  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  sav- 
ing, very  mournfully,  "  Brother  Stacy,  you  must  preach  to. 
day  ;  for  I  am  in  such  violent  pain,  I  can  not."  It  was  a  dark, 
lowery  morning;  very  few  had  assembled,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  congregation  would  be  composed  wholly  of  our 
particular  friends.  I  looked  at  him  to  see  if  he  was  really  in 
earnest;  and  seeing  that  he  looked  quite  serious,  I  replied, 
*'Why,  I  guess  you  can  preach,  well  enough;  and,  besides, 
you  know  I  can  not  make  an  attempt  at  beginning  here,  among 
my  familiar  acquaintances, — I  sliould  be  confounded,  and 
break  down  at  once.  Moreover,  if  you  had  any  idea  of  set- 
ting mo  to  preach  to-day,  you  should  have  informed  me  be- 
fore we  left  home.  I  have  some  manuscripts  which  I  could 
have  taken  for  assistance  ;  but  I  have  now  not  a  scroll  of  wri- 
ting with  me.  I  cannot  attempt  to  go  into  the  desk  to-day." 
'- 1  am  glad,"  he  said,  '-you  have  no  writing  with  you ;  it 
would  only  be  a  trouble  to  you.  You  must  leaiii  to  preach 
extemporaneously  ;  and  the  better  way  is  to  begin  in  the  first 
place."  "But,"  I  answered,  "I  cannot  attempt  it  to-day ; 
and  I  never  can  begin  here.  I  must  go  among  strangers  in 
the  first  place;  I  shall  feel  less  embarrassment  there,  I'm 
sure.  Here  every  body  knows  me,  and  I  shall  certainly 
breakdown  under  their  suspicious  gaze."'  "No,"  he  said, 
"  this  is  the  very  place;  and  this  is  the  time  for  you  to  begin. 
There  will  be  but  a  small  congregation,  to-day,  and  these, 
all  our  special  friends.  They  know  you  are  designing  to 
preach,  and  they  all  want  to  hear  you  ;  and  they  will  be  rea- 
dy to  overlook  your  ditlidence,  make  every  allowance,  and 
pardon  every  blunder ;  and  when  once  you  have  made  your 
debut,  the  way  will  be  broken,  and  you  will  begin  to  feel  a 
freedom.  And,  besides,  you  may  say  just  what  you  please, 
and  I'll  get  up  and  prove  it  all  true,  by  Scripture;"  and  with 
that  he  turned  away,  leaving  me  confounded,  and  almost 
stupified.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  with  some  half- 
dozen  of  our  friends,  who  surrounded  me  with,  '•  Brother 
Stacy !  come,  preach  to-day ; — this  is  your  time  to  begin — 
the  very  best  time  you  ever  can  have  :  and  when  once  you 
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have  made  a  beginning,  the  worst  will  be  over  ;  and  the 
sooner  you  begin  the  better."  By  their  united  importunity, 
I  was  at  length  led,  '-'like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter,"  into  the 
desk !  But  Belshazzar's  knees  could  never  smite  together 
more  violently,  when  he  saw  the  hand-writing  upon  the  wall, 
than  did  mine  when  I  arose  to  address  the  congregation  !  They 
were  all  my  intimate  acquaintances,  and  they  gazed  at  me 
with  astonishment.  They  had,  indeed,  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  my  determination  to  try  to  preach  ;  but  they  did  not 
expect  it  that  day,  nor,  probably,  ever  expect  that  I  should 
attempt  to  make  my  debut  in  that  place.  I  w^as  not,  however, 
afraid  of  their  censure ;  I  knew  they  were  friends  to  the 
cause,  and  friends  to  me.  But  I  felt  my  own  insufficiency, 
my  own  nothingness ;  and  the  absolute  preposterousness  of 
attempting  to  teach  those  whose  experience  was  so  much  great- 
er than  mine,  and  whose  knowledge  must,  consequently,  far 
exceed  that  of  mine.  But  notwithstanding  that,  I  felt  no  re- 
gret that  I  had  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry ;  no  inclination 
to  give  up  exertions  to  become  a  useful  laborer  in  the  vine- 
yard, but  rather  a  renewed  resolution  to  persevere  f  and  I  de- 
voutly prayed  for  strength,  and  boldness  in  the  good  cause. 
The  congregation  took  their  seats,  and  I  arose,  and  with  a 
trembling  voice  read  a  hymn,  or  rather  a  psalm,  for  we  used 
Watts'  psalms  and  hymns.  And  here  T  made  a  blunder  in 
the  outset — I  read  a  psalm  and  called  it  a  hymn ;  and  the 
choir  would  not  have  found  it  had  not  Mr.  Ballon  corrected 
the  mistake.  This  added  to  my  embarrassnient,  and  I  be- 
gan to  fear  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  tell  where  my  text 
might  be  found,  nor  read  it  right,  if  I  could  find  it  myself. 
However,  they  sung,  and  I  arose,  made  a  short  prayer,  and 
put  out  another  hymn  correctly.  After  the  choir  had  conclu- 
ded singing,  I  again  arose,  and  it  was  well  that  I  had  a  desk 
to  lay  my  bible  on,  and  to  lean  against,  otherwise  I  felt  sure  I 
could  not  have  seen  a  letter,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whe- 
ther I  should  have  been  able  to  stand  up.  But  I  opened  the 
bible  and  read,  I  guess,  intelligibly,  the  Sth  verse  of  the  40th 
chapter  of  Isaiah  :  "  The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  fa- 
deth  ;  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever."  I  spoke 
probably  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes ;  but  I  attended  to 
every  proposition  of  my  text,  and  finished  my  discourse.  Mr. 
Ballou  then  arose  and  closed  the  service ;  and  it  appeared  to 
me,  that  I  never  heard  so  fervent  and  pathetic  a  prayer  utter- 
ed  by  mortal  man  before.     I  heard  no  more  of  Mr.  Ballou's 
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headache — he  was  well  enough,  as  far  as  1  could  discover, 
when  he  ^oi  me  into  the  desk  ;  for  he  made  no  coniplainl  in 
the  afternoon,  hut  preaelied  like  an  Apostle.  1  told  liim  after- 
wards, and  1  always  believed  it,  that  his  headache  was  ffi«rn. 
ed ;  thoufrh  1  could  never  make  him  own,  or  deny  it.  After 
we  had  left  the  meeting-house,  I  asked  Mr.  Ballou  how  I  rrot 
along  with  my  discourse  ?  For,  said  1,  it  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  recollect  any  thing  I  said.  O,  he  rejdied,  you 
did  very  well — I  thought  you  sometimes  made  rather  long 
pauses  between  your  sentences ;  but  you  preached  a  better 
sermon  than  Mr.  Babbit  did  the  other  day.  This  I  set  down 
for  what  it  was  worth  ;  for  I  supposed  it  was  said  merely  to 
encourage  me.  Mr.  Babbit  had  been  preaching  about  two 
years ;  and  the  discourse  he  alluded  to,  was  called  a  very 
good  discourse.  But  Mr.  Ballou  used  every  possible  means 
he  could  devise  to  inspire  me  with  confidence,  encourage,  and 
help  me  along. 

The  way  was  now  broken,  I  had  opened  my  mouth  in  pub- 
lic, as  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  Universal  Grace  ; 
and  I  must  now  strive  to  keep  my  armor  bright  for  the  con- 
test, and  be  always  ready  to  defend  the  truth  against  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies,  and  to  answer  such  calls  to  speak  in 
public,  (for  I  dare  not  call  it  preaching,)  as  I  should  receive. 
I  therefore  applied  myself  closely  to  the  study  of  the  inspired 
word,  to  watchfulness  and  prayer,  that  I  might  be  found  clad 
with  "the  whole  armor  of  God  ;  and  having  done  all,  to 
stand."  For  I  now  resolved,  God  being  my  helper,  to  de- 
vote my  life,  with  all  the  talents  he  had  given  me,  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospel,  with  all  faithfulness  and  perseve- 
rance, to  the  end. 

My  second  attempt  to  address  a  congregation  was  at  my 
own  father's  house.  All  this  was  entirely  contrary-  to  my 
calculations,  when  I  commenced  my  study,  and  consented  to 
try  to  preach.  I  designed  to  study  with  Mr.  Ballou  until  I 
thought  myself  pretty  well  prepared,  then  get  him  to  give  an 
appointment  somewhere  among  entire  strangers,  at  least,  for 
the  first  time  ;  where,  I  concluded,  I  should  feel  less  embar- 
rassment than  among  acquaintances.  But  Providence  other- 
wise had  ordered  it  ;  I  had  commenced  among  intimate  ac- 
quaintances, and  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  I  should  persevere 
among  them.  I  went  home  on  a  visit  soon  after  my  fiVst  at- 
tempt ;  but  the  news  of  my  attempt  had  preceded  me,  and  cu- 
riosity, if  nothing  more,  was  excited  ;  the  neighbors  and  my 
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old  associates  wanted  to  hear,  and  they  would  not  be  denied  ; 
nor  was  it  so  difficult  a  task  to  make  up  my  mind  to  gratify 
them,  as  it  was  to  commence  speaking  in  the  first  instance. 
An  ap])ointment  was  therefore  given   out  ;  and  I  endeavored 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  my  auditors  the  solemn  importance 
of  religion,  as  well  as   to  illustrate  and  defend  tlie  despised 
doctrine  of  Universalism.     My  third  and  fourth  were  delivered 
at  the  house  of  a  near  neighbor  of  my  father  ;  and  my  fifth 
at  the  house  of  a  brother-in-law,  in  another  part  of  the  town. 
The  above-named  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  discourses  I 
delivered  before  I  left  Massachusetts  and  went  to  Vermont. 
Mr.   Babbit,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned,  had  accepted 
an  invitation  from  a  small  society  in  Jericho — or  rather  from 
an  individual  of  that  society,  Mr.  John  Thompson,  father  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.    Thompson,  author  of  the  Thompsonian 
theory  of  ph5^sic — to  settle  with  them,  for  a  season,  and  had 
removed  his  family  into  that  town.     Mr.   Thompson  agreed 
to  furnish  him  with  a  house  and  barn,  provisions  for  his  fam- 
ily, keeping  for  a  horse  and  cow,  and  fuel  for  his  fire,  for  one 
year,  in  addition  to  what  he  would  receive  from  the  societies 
to  which  he  engaged  to  preach.     The  society  had  applied  for 
his  ordination,  and  Mr.  Ballon  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  coun- 
cil.     In  December,  lgp2,  he  started  for  the  place,  and  I  ac- 
corn  panied  him.     Mr.  Babbit  was  anxious  that  I  should  re- 
main with  him.     There  was  a  great  field  for  labor  around 
him,  and  numerous  and  urgent  calls  for  preaching  more  than 
he  could  possibly  supply  ;  for  there  was  no  other  preacher  of 
the  order  in  all  that  part  of  the  state.     I  was  young,  just  en- 
tered upon  the  ministry,  and  this  was  a  right  field  for  my  la- 
bors ;  I  should  grow  up  with  the  young  societies,  &c. 

I  therefore  consented  to  remain  ;  and  spent  the  winter  in 
in  that  region.  i\Iy  first  discourse  in  Vermont  was  delivered 
January  20th,  1803,  at  the  house  of  Esq.  Hazleton,  in  More- 
to^.'n,  on  Onion  River.  1  made  Mr.  Babbit's  residence  my 
home,  Mr.  Thompson  extending  his  charity  also  to  me  ;  but  I 
extended  my  labors  up  Onion  River  as  far  as  Montpelier,  and 
through  the  towns  of  Moretown,  Bolton,  Jericho,  Essex,  and 
Westford.  I  had  as  many  calls  as  I  could  well  attend  to  ; 
but,  during  the  winter,  also  found  some  opportunity  for  read- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Babbit  was  a  tolerable  cemmentator  for  me. 
I  als6  wrote  out  some  discourses  in  full. 

Although  I  suffered  much  from  diffidence,  in  my  public 
exercises,  yet  I  found  that  I  gradually  gained  confidence,  could 
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command  my  feelings,  and  my  recollection  better,  and  bcfjan 
to  feel  more  encouraged  tliat  1  should  be  able  to  overcome 
my  timidity  entirely  ;  and  the  constant  oppos-ition  I  met  with, 
from  opposers  of  the  doctrine,  had  a  very  great  tendency  V> 
enable  me  to  do  so,  in  a  great  measure.  I  was  but  a  boy,  in- 
experienced ;  and  this  encouraged  opposers  to  make  allacka 
upon  me,  on  every  occasion.  I  scarcely  delivered  a  discourse, 
or  even  entered  a  house  to  warm  or  refresh  myself,  but  I  had 
to  meet  an  opposer  in  argument.  I  sometimes  felt  a  little 
abashed  at  the  first  onset  ;  but  my  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine,  and  my  zeal  for  its  promulgation,  would  soon  in- 
spire me  with  courage,"  and  I  would  defend  it,  if  not  with  the 
skill,  yet  with  all  the  boldness  of  a  veteran. 

One  evening,  at  the  close  of  a  discourse  delivered  in  a 
well-filled  school-house,  in  the  town  of  Westford,  three  men 
came  upon  me  altogether,  with  their  denunciations  of  the  doc- 
trine I  had  advanced,  and  in  a  clamorous  manner  began  to 
ask  me  questions.  I  said  to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  have  the  good- 
ness to  speak  one  at  a  time,  and  give  me  time  to  answer,  and 
rU  w^ait  on  you  with  pleasure,  as  long  as  you  desire  ;  but 
there  must  be  some  order,  or  I  cannot  give  intelligible  an- 
swers." They  seemed  a  little  ashamed  at  their  unpoliteness, 
and  concluded  to  adopt  that  course,  though  they  all  seemed 
resolved  to  have  a  stroke  at  me.  One  of  them  stepped  for- 
ward and  put  a  number  of  questions,  which  I  answered  as  w^ell 
as  I  could  ;  and  so  answ^ered,  as  at  least  to  confound  him. 
When  he  drew  back,  the  second  came,  who  also,  soon  gave 
place  to  the  third.  This  was  a  valiant  soldier,  filled  with  holy 
w^rath  against  such  heresy  and  heretics — his  zeal  was  warmed 
to  a  high  degree,  and  his- voice  trembled  with  emotion,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  arena,  with  tlie  courage  of  a  Napoleon,  de- 
termined to  have  me  down,  by  fair  play,  or  by  foul.  His  ar- 
guments were  hard  almost  as  brick-bats,  but  made  no  impres- 
sion on  me,  and  very  little,  I  apprehended,  on  any  member  of 
the  audience  ;  for  they  were  heated  so  highly,  tliat  they  ex- 
ploded before  reaching  the  object  at  which  they  aimed.  I 
endeavored  to  keep  cool,  though  it  was  rather  ditlicult  amidst 
sucli  showers  of  hot  balls  ;  but  I  treated  his  arguments  with 
all  the  candor,  at  least,  they  merited.  As  defeat  seemed  to 
stare  him  in  the  face,  he  resolved  to  make  one  bold  and  irresist- 
ible effort,  which,  undoubtedly,  he  designed  should  close  all 
argument,  and  for  ever  seal  up  the  mouths  of  Universalists  ; 
and  he  took  (reader,  don't  be  surprised  out  of  your  senses) 
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this  invulnerable  position,  wkich  I  give  in  his  own  unmistakable 
language:  "  If  you  have  proved  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
you  have  not  proved  that  all  women  will  be  saved  !"  There, 
reader  !  will  you  ever  dare  again  to  open  your  mouth,  in 
favor  of  Universal  Salvation  ?  Will  you  not  now  give  it  up, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion,  almost,  that  it  is  right  for  some 
people  to  be  endlessly  miserable,  inasmuch  as  their  attach- 
ment to  that  cherished  and  beloved  dogma  is  so  violent,  that 
they  would  thrust  women  into  their  hell,  or  even  rather  go 
there  themselves,  than  have  it  fail  !  This  remark  tended  more 
to  confound  me  than  any  thing  the  man  had  said ;  for  I  felt 
such  a  degree  of  astonishment,  mingled  with  disgust,  that  my 
first  impression  was  to  treat  it  with  silent  contempt.  But, 
thinking  it  possible  that  there  might  be  some  in  the  congrega- 
tion (for  none  had  withdrawn)  weak  enough  to  take  it  for  ar- 
gument, I  thought  it  best  to  leave  no  possible  chance  for  mis- 
conception. I  therefore  looked  at  the  man  for  a  moment  with 
indignation,  for  his  whole  demeanor  had  merited  nothing  but 
contempt — and  replied,  "  I  am  truly  astonished,  sir,  that  a  man 
professing  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian,  should  conde- 
scend to  resort  to  so  mean  a  subterfuge.  Your  remark  is  un- 
worthy a  reply,  it  merits  only  contempt  :  but  for  the  sake  of 
those  that  stand  by,  I  will  merely  remark  that  the  Apostle 
says,  '  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond 
nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female  ;  for  ye  are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus.'  "  The  man,  manifestly,  turned  away 
ashamed  ;  the  congregation  broke  out  into  a  laugh,  and  the 
controversy  closed. 

Mr.  Babbit  had  some  business  to  transact  in  Rutland,  near 
a  hundred  miles  to  the  south  ;  and  in  the  month  of  ]\Iarch  I 
volunteered  to  go  and  do  it  for  him.  This  enabled  me  to  visit 
Mr.  Ferris  and  Mr.  Rich,  whose  places  of  residence  lay  on 
the  route.  Mr.  Rich  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  society 
recently  organized  in  the  town  of  New  Haven,  Addison 
county,  to  settle  with  them,  and  a  few  weeks  previous  to  this 
had  removed  his  family  from  Warwick,  jMass.,  to  that  place. 
Mr.  Ferris  furnished  me  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
friends  in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  where  I  delivered  a  lecture 
on  my  way  out,  and  made  an  appointment  for  a  Sabbath  on 
my  return.  In  Salisbury,  on  my  return,  I  was  solicited  to 
teach  their  school,  the  ensuing  summer  ;  and  as  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  some  means  to  provide  the  necessaries 
of  life,  (for  I  had  not  probably  received  to  the  amount  of  five 
dollars  for  all  my  labors  since  I  entered  the  ministry,  although 
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I  had  traveled  many  hundred  miles,)  and  as  there  app.-ared 
also  a  promising  lield  for  my  sacerdotal  operations,   I  readilv 
entered   into  an   engagement  to   teach  their  school  for  f  jur 
months,  commencing  the  first  of  May.     On  this  journey,  I  also 
delivered  discourses  in  New  Haven,  at  Mr.   Rich's  ;  and  in 
Monkton,  or  rather  Hincsburgh,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr. 
Ferris'.     In  New  Haven  I  met  Richard  Carrique,  who  s  >on 
after  this  became  a  preacher,  and  labored  in  the  connection 
for   many  years,  with  acceptance  and  good   success.     Mr. 
Rich  remarked  to  me,  after  I  had  delivered  my  discourse  in 
his   house,  in  which  I  sutfered  an  unusual  embarrassment, 
probably  on  account  of  his  presence — that  he   perceived  the 
''  root  of  the  matter  was  in  me,"  "  but  (said  he)  you  need  more 
experience  ;"  and  he  gave  me  much  good  counsel  and  fatherly 
advice.     He  was  an  old  and  faithful  laborer,'and  a  good  man.  | 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  preachers  of  the  doctrine  in  Amer- 
ica,  and  though  not  a  learned   man,  was    a  sound  reasoner,  j 
and  an   able    advocate  of  the   truth.     At  Hinesburgh.  after' 
meeting,  Mr.  Ferris  introduced  me  to  a  Mr.  Catlin,  an  Epis- 
copalian clergyman,  who  was  present.     He  said  he  did  not 
do  it  before  meeting,  lest  it  should  embarrass  me.     It  might 
have  done  so ;  but  as  it  was  I  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of 
freedom  in  my  discourse,  which  much  flattered  me  that  I 
should  soon  be  able  to  conquer  my  unhappy  diffidence.     Mr. 
Catlin  gave  me  an  invitation  to  call  on  him  ;  and  as  I  should 
pass  his  residence  the  next  morning,  I  agreed  to  do  so.     I 
called  and  spent  some  hours  with  him  the  next  day,  and  en- 
joyed a  very  agreeable  interview.     He  showed  me  a  discourse 
in  MS.,  which  he  had  delivered  from  the  same  text  that  1 
made  use  of  the  evening  before ;  and  on  comparing  the  dis- 
courses, they  proved  very  similar.     But  he  must  opjwse  Uni- 
versalism  a  little,  as  it  appeared  in  the  sequel,  merely  to  try 
my  strength.     He  brought  another  MS.  which  he  had  written 
and  delivered,  on  the  subject  of  the  sheep  and  goats,  in  Matt. 
25th,  which  he  had  treated  in  the  common  Orthodox  way.  ma- 
king it  a  representation  of  a  day  of  final  judgment,  &c.,  lay- 
ing great  stress  upon  the  Greek  word  rendered,  everlasdmr 
and  eternal.     He  asked  me  if  I  was  a  Greek  scholar  ;  and  lac- 
ing informed  that  I  was  not,  he  went  and  got  his  Greek  Tes- 
tament, and  manifested  much  solicitude  to  show  me  that  the 
original  word  was  the  same,  in  reference  both  to  punishment 
of  •the  wicked  and  life  of  the  righteous.     I  remarked,  tliat  al- 
though not  a  Greek  scholar,  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  he  stated  ; 
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and  I  considered  the  words  of  equal  import  ;  and  the  differ- 
ent conditions  to  which  they  were  applied,  in  that  parable,  of 
equal  duration.  Well,  how  could  I  get  along,  then,  with  the 
doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation  ?  "  Mr.  Catlin,*'  said  I,  "  will 
vou  answer  me,  frankly,  two  or  three  questions  ?'"'  "  Yes." 
"  Well,  sir,  is  our  immortal  salvation  of  grace — pure  grace  ? 
or  is  it  a  reward  for  works  that  we  have  done  ]"  '•  Oh,  it  is 
of  free  grace,  to  be  sure,  not  a  reward  for  the  works  of  the 
creature."  "Well,  sir,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read 
your  text  again,  or  hear  me  read  it  ?  '  Come,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  &;c. — For  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me 
meat,  &c.  And  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'  "  Now, 
is  not  the  eternal  life,  actually  and  truly  a  reward  for  those 
deeds  of  benevolence  and  charity  ?  Is  there  any  thing  like 
free  grace,  in  the  bestowment  of  this  blessedness  ?"  "  No  ; 
1  must  confess  there  is  not — it  is  plainly  a  reward  for  works." 
"  Well,  sir,  is  the  doctrine  you  have  drawn  from  this  text  cor- 
rect, then  ?"  He  answered,  with  a  smile,  "  No  ;  I  must  con- 
fess it  is  not."  And  then  he  began  to  talk  more  freely 
with  me  on  the  doctrine  of  God's  Universal  Grace  ;  and 
finally  acknowledged  that  he  was  as  strong  in  the  faith  of  it 
as  I  was.  He  had  been  making  it  the  special  subject  of  his 
study  for  some  time,  and  had  become  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  ;  but  he  hesitated  about  declaring  it  publicly.  He  did 
not  know  that  the  time  had  fully  come  to  publish  it  to  the 
world  ;  perhaps  they  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it — it  might 
lead  to  licentiousness,  &c.  1  replied,  that  course  might  do  for 
him,  but  it  would  never  answer  my  feelings.  I  could  not  be 
a  hypocrite  ;  if  I  preached  at  all,  I  must  openly  and  boldly 
preach  what  I  believed  God  had  revealed  as  his  truth  ;  and 
leave  the  event  in  the  hands  of  infinite  W^isdom.  Nor  had  I 
any  fear  that  that  truth  which  converted  me,  and  made  me 
love  God,  and  all  his  works — love  righteousness  and  hate  sin, 
would  have  a  bad  effect  upon  others. 

This  interview  constituted  a  subject  for  thought  and  reflec- 
tion during  my  ride  to  Jericho.  It  is  probable,  quite  probable, 
that  there  are  many,  perhaps  hundreds  of  the  popular  clergy 
in  America,  in  the  same  situation  of  Mr.  Catlin  ;  who  are  ra- 
tionally convinced  of  the  truth  of  Universal  Salvation,  but  from 
some  cause,  either  the  fear  of  losing  their  popularity  or  their 
salaries,  or  the  dread  of  meeting  opposition,  or  the  timidity 
produced  by  that  slavish  fear,  under  whose  influence  they  have 
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SO  long  groaned;  think  it  "better  to  be  on  the  sate  side," 
to  secure  the  favor  of  both  parties;  and  say,  "  Good  Lord  and 
good  devil,"  and  thus  play  the  hypocrite — bury  the  treasure 
they  have  found  among  the  rubbish  of  liunian  creeds  and  for- 
mularies— and,  in  mingling  with  the  opposers  of  divine  truth, 
if  they  do  not  inveigh  against  it  with  virulence,  say  notliing 
publicly  in  flxvor  of  it,  but,  by  all  means,  say  enough  to  malve 
the  world  think  they  are  no  Universalists.  Alas!  whatever 
they  may  think,  they  are  not  Universalists.  Their  under- 
standing, probably,  is  convinced  that  the  Bible  teaches  the 
doctrine ;  for  tbey  very  well  know  that  it  does  not  teach  end- 
less misery ;  they  know  that  the  most  erudite  and  learned 
among  them  can  not  successfully  defend  his  theory  against  an 
illiterate  stripling  to  whom  God  has  taught  his  sacred  truth. 
But  this  truth  has  never  reached  their  hearts ;  if  it  had,  they 
would  never  make  the  puerile  plea,  that  they  feared  it  would 
lead  to  licentiousness — they  would  know  better,  and  find  a 
refutation  of  it  in  their  own  hearts ;  nor  could  they  resist  the 
inclination  to  "proclaim  it  upon  the  house-top" — they  would 
feel,  that  if  they  '•  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would 
cry  out."  I  saw  Mr.  Catlin  once  after  this,  at  Mr.  Ballou'3, 
in  Barnard  ;  and  indulged  a  hope  that  he  was  coming  out  in 
defense  of  the  Gospel,  but  he  never  did,  or  he  never  united 
with  our  connection  :  and  I  heard  no  more  of  him. 

I  had  made  several  appointments  in  the  region  of  Onion 
River,  to  fulfil  on  my  return,  previous  to  my  journey  to  Rut- 
land. These  I  felt  under  solemn  obligation  to  attend  to :  for 
I  had  never,  yet,  disappointed  a  congregation  by  failing  to  fulfil 
my  appointments.  I  knew  well  that  nothing,  scarcely,  could 
operate  more  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  cause,  than  to  have  its 
advocates  manifest  an  indifference  and  carelsesness  in  fulfil- 
ling their  appointments.  I  was  aware  that  I  could  not  preach 
very  well ;  but  I  set  out  with  the  resolution  to  make  amends  for 
that  deficiency,  as  far  as  possible,  by  a  scrupulous  punctuality 
in  attending  all  appointments  which  I  made.  And  I  have, 
through  the  whole  period  of  my  ministiy,  of  over  forty  years, 
made  but  very  few  disappointments  considering  the  extent  of 
my  itineracy.  I  have  traveled,  repeatedly,  through  storms, 
and  over  roads  which  most  people  would  think  unendurable 
and  impassable,  for  miles  on  miles,  to  meet  appointments,  when 
I  was  confident  people  would  think  it  a  hardship  to  travel  a 
half-mile  to  attend  meeting.  But  that  would  not  excuse  my 
neglect.     I  had  made  the  appointment — God  had  given  u^c 
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health  and  strength  to  endure  the  f^^tigue,  and  I  must  be  there  ; 
that  people  might  be  sure,  when  I  made  an  appointment,  they 
need  fear  no  disappointment,  if  they  felt  disposed  to  attend. 
I  have  very  often  heard  people  say.  that  they  were  more  dis- 
appointed in  seeing  me  on  the  ground,  than  they  would  have 
been  at  my  absence 

This  had  been  a  very  cold  winter.  I  noticed,  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  forty  days  or  more,  that  it 
snowed  more  or  less  every  day  ;  or  rather  the  air  was  filled 
with  a  kind  of  frost,  and  if  the  sun  showed  his  face  at  all,  it 
was  a  pale  face,  looking  despiaringly  through  a  gloomy  and 
frosty  atmosphere.  It  was  not  warm  enough,  during  the  pe- 
riod I  have  mentioned,  to  form  an  icicle  on  the  south  side  of 
a  building.  But  through  this  freezing  atmosphere,  and  amid 
a  still  more  chilling  moral  frost,  produced  by  the  soul-freezing 
influence  of  human  creeds,  the  belief  in  God's  free,  universal 
grace  enkindled  sufficient  warmth  of  zeal  in  my  breast  to 
keep  me  alive,  and  propel  me  forward  in  the  good  cause. 

1  had  now  spent  nearly  four  months,  itinerating  in  this  re- 
gion, and  proclaiming  free  grace  to  all  to  whom  Providence 
gave  me  access.  I  had  formed  many  agreeable  acquaintances, 
among  whom  I  may  name  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Jericho  ; 
Esq.  Knickerbocker,  of  Essex  ;  Esq.  Hazleton,  of  ]\Ioretown  ; 
Capt.  Hazleton,  of  Westford  ;  and  many  others  ;  and  I  had 
reason  to  believe,  I  had  seen  some  fruits  spring  up  under  my 
feeble  labors.  But  the  time  had  now  arrived  (the  latter  part 
of  April)  when  it  became  necessary  to  take  leave  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Redeemer's  vineyard,  and  bid  farewell  to  the 
friends  I  have  named,  never  more  to  meet  them  in  the  flesh  ; 
for  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  visit  that  section  of  country, 
although  I  have  earnestly  desired  it. 

I  returned  to  Salisbury  sufficiently  early,  before  commenc- 
ing my  school,  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  cross  the  moun- 
tain and  visit  my  friends,  in  Windsor  county.  Some  time 
during  the  preceding  winter,  Mr.  Ballon  had  removed  his 
family  from  Dana,  Mass.,  to  Barnard,  and  settled  with  the 
united  societies  of  Woodstock,  Bridgewater,  Barnard,  and 
Bethel.  I  made  him  a  short  visit,  went  to  Bridgewater, 
where  two  of  my  sisters  resided,  and  where  I  had  spent  parts 
of  several  years,  in  early  life.  Here,  by  the  request  of  friends, 
I  preached  one  Sunday,  and  delivered  a  lecture  at  the 
house  of  my  old  friend,  Captain  Shaw,  by  the  special  re- 
quest of  his  lady.     She  was  not  at  that  time  a  Universalist, 
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but  a  special  friend  to  me  ;  and,  many  years  afterward,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of 
finding  her  liappy  in  the  faith  of  a  world's  salvation.  On  my 
return  to  Addison  county,  I  also  spent  one  Sunday  in  Roclies- 
ter,  where  I  had  a  brother,  and  gave  two  discoui*sesto  respect- 
able  congregations.  I  believe  tliere  had  never  been  a  dis- 
course  delivered  in  that  town  by  a  Universal ist  preacher.  I 
reached  Salisbury  in  season  to  commence  my  schoolj  accord- 
ing  to  engagement. 

The  ensuing  summer,  my  time  was  employed  in  my  school, 
in  which,  I  believe,  I  was  tolerably  successful.  I  also  preached 
in  that  and  the  neighboring  towns  on  Sundays,  and  delivered 
lectures  occasionally.  I  had  been  there  but  a  few  days  when 
I  was  called,  for  the  first  time,  to  administer  tlie  consolations 
of  the  Gospel  to  souls  in  heavy  and  deep  aflliction.  Mr.  Ab- 
ner  JMoore,  one  of  the  members  of  the  distnct,  and  one  of  the 
few  Universalists  in  that  place,  lost  two  children,  all  that  he 
had,  in  one  day,  by  that  fatal  disease,  dysentery ;  and  they 
were  buried  in  one  grave.  This  was  an  uncommon  and 
mournful  circumstance  ;  much  sympathy  was  manifested  for 
the  afflicted  family,  and  a  numerous  and  mixed  congregation 
assem})led  on  the  occasion.  I  had  never  before  been  called 
to  deliver  a  funeral  discouree,  and  I  felt  some  degree  of  em- 
barrassment, as  well  as  great  sensibility  for  the  afflicted  fam- 
ily. I  have  ahvays  been  much  subject  to  the  infiuence  of 
sympathy  on  such  occasions,  and  frequently  found  it  difficult 
to  so  control  my  feelings  as  to  allow  me  utterance.  But  I 
devoutly  prayed  for  strength,  and  received  it.  I  read  for  a 
(ext,  Rev.  21:4.  Good  attention  was  given  to  the  discourse 
of  the  stripling;  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  result 
was  fiivorable  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth.  I  had  several 
other  calls  to  attend  and  officiate  at  funerals,  during  the  sum- 
mer, in  that  and  the  neigiiboring  towns. 

My  school  was  large,  and  a  majority  of  the  district  were 
Methodists.  1  boanled  around  among  them,  united  in  their 
family  worship, and  soon  cultivated  asocial  and  friendly  inter-' 
course,  and  received  numerous  expressions  of  Christian  char- 
ity, although  they  considered  me  in  great  error  in  doctrine. 
There  was  a  society,  or  class,  as  they  called  it,  organized  in 
the  place,  and  they  had  regular  circuit  preaching  on  AVochics- 
day,  each  week,  at  four  o'clock,  P.M.;  and  I  uniformly  s(i 
arranged  my  school  as  to  dismiss  it  early  enough  to  nttenfi ; 
and  was  genei'ally  introduced  to  the  preacher,  and  in  most  ca- 
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ses  treated  with  civility.  There  were  several  different  preach- 
ers  on  the  circuit,  during  my  residence  there,  and  among 
them  one  who  was  an  exception  to  the  gentlemanly  character 
they  generally  manifested.  His  name  was  ]\Iitchell ;  and  he 
was  as  coarse-featured,  thin-faced,  and  raw-boned,  as  one  of 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine  ;  rather  below  the  medium  stature,  a  little 
round-shouldered,  and  wore  a  very  short  and  narrow  calico 
loose-gown.  He  appeared  as  though  he  had  almost  hallooed 
and  hooted  his  life  away.  I  did  not  reach  the  place  of  his 
meeting  until  services  had  commenced.  They  uniformly 
held  their  meetings  in  a  I'oom  of  a  private  house.  As  I  entered 
the  room,  a  Methodist  friend  arose  and  placed  a  chair  for  me 
in  front  of  the  speaker,  and  Within  six  or  eight  feet  of  him. 
He  was  reading  a  hymn  when  I  entered.  After  they  had 
sung,  he  kneeled  down  and  delivered  something  which  I  sup- 
pose he  would  have  called  a  prayer ;  but  it  was  rather  a  tis- 
sue of  execrations  upon  the  heads  of  such  as  had  the  temerity 
to  think  and  believe  differently  from  his  divinityship.  He 
arose  and  sang  again,  and  then  named,  for  a  text,  1  Pet.  4:18. 
*•  And  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  un- 
godly and  the  sinner  appear  ?"  He  remarked,  that  he  should, 
in  the  first  place,  show  who  the  righteous  Were,  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  for  even  them  to  be  saved  ;  secondly,  describe 
the  sinner,  and  the  ungodly,  and  show  where  they  would  ap- 
pear. He  proceeded  ;  and,  to  be  brief,  undertook  to  prove 
that  none  were  righteous  but  those  who  believed  and  acted 
like  himself;  in  a  word,  that  none  were  righteous  but  3Iethod- 
ists  ;  and  it  would  be  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  any,  even 
of  them,  could  get  to  heaven.  During  his  discourse,  he  paid 
great  attention  to  me.  I  had  not  been  introduced  to  him;  but 
it  was  evident  he  knew  who  I  was — some  of  his  friends,  no 
doubt,  had  described  me  to  him ;  for,  repeatedly,  when  he 
had  quoted  a  passage  of  Scripture,  he  would  look  earnestly 
at  m.e,  and  even  point  at  me,  and  say,  "  Don't  you  remember 
it?"  I  was  on  the  point  of  answering  him  vocally;  but  I 
very  well  knew,  although  his  impudence  deserved  it,  that  if 
I  did  so,  it  would  be  represented  that  I  went  there  to  make 
disturbance  in  their  meetings,  notwithstanding  I  uniformly  at- 
tended, and  had  had  no  occasion  to  behave  disorderly  before. 
For  I  felt  interested  in  all  religious  meetings,  and  wished  to 
hear  different  opinions  advanced  with  all  the  force  of  argu. 
ment  they  could  claim ;  for  I  had  no  fears  that  truth  Would 
suffer  by  investio:ation,      Truth  was  what  I  wanted;  and, 
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to  obtain  it,  I  felt  a  desire  to  "  Prove  all  thiriirs,  and  lu.ld  fiist 
that  which  is  good."     And  1  felt  no  more  inclination  to  disturb 
the  meetings  of  others,  nor  infringe  on  their  privileges,  than 
those  of  my  own  order.     But  he  would,  without  turning  hi.s 
eyes  from  me,  repeat  the  question,  "Don't  you  remember  it?" 
and  continued  to  repeat  it,  until  I  gave  him  a  token,  cither  by 
un  inclination,  or  a  shake  of  the  head,  that  I  did,  or  did  not, 
as  the  case  might  be.     After  he  had  finally  settled  the  destiny 
of /lis  righteous,  he  began  with  sinners  and  the  ungodly.    Sin- 
ners,  meant  the  ordinary  sinners  among  mankind  ;   but  the 
ungodly  were  false. teachers — those  who  were  propagating  false 
doctrines,  and  leading  souls  blindfold  down  to  hell  !  And  then, 
leaning  forward  so  as  to  almost  thrust  his  finger  in  my  face, 
and  raising  his  voice  almost  to  a  scream,  he  exclaimed,  "If  the 
righteous  are  scarcely  saved,  where  do  you  expect  to  appear  ?" 
I  now  had  to  exert  my  patience  and  fortitude  to  the  utmost, 
to  keep  my  seat.     I  could  not  answer  this  question  by  a  mo- 
tion of  the  head,  as  before ;  but  I  resolved  still  to  give  no  oc- 
casion  for  censure  by  disturbing  the  meeting,  and  therefore 
kept  my  seat.     But  to  show  him  my  perfect  contempt  of  such 
unchristian,  ungentlemanly,  and  insolent  treatment,  I  smiled, 
disdainfully,  in  his  face.     His  face  instantly  reddened  with  pas- 
sion — his  eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire  !   he  leaped,  it  appeared  to 
me,  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  smiting  his  fist  on  the  Bible, 
his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  me,  and  mine  on   him  with  the 
same  contemptuous  smile-he  exclaimed, with  a  voice  like  thun- 
der, "  I'll  tell  you  where  you'll  appear — ^you'll  appear  in  helL 
with  the  liquid  streams  of  fire  and  brimstone  pouring  down 
your  throat,  to  all  eternity!"     Altiiough  I  kept  my  seat,  yet  I 
said  within  myself,  You  and  I,  sir,  will  have  a  reconsideration 
and  review  of  this  matter,  after  meeting.     When  lie  closed, 
however,  he  made  no  pause  between  Amen   and  ordering  all 
to  leave  the   room  without  delay,  but  Methodists,  in  order  to 
hold  a  class-meeting.     I  have  often  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  advantage  which  illiterate,  low,  vulgar,  and 
abusive  Methodist  preachers  take  of  their  class-meeting  ar- 
rangement, to  escape  rebuke  for  their  insolent  conduct.     But 
although  I  implicitly  obeyed  the  order  of  his  ghostly  highness, 
1  resolved  to  wait  the  close  of  class-meeting,  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  him ;   and  did  wait  until  long  after  dark  ;   but  fearing, 
if  I  did  not  go  home,  he  would  keep  the  poor  Methodists  all 
night,  I  concluded  to  retire.     However,  though  I  felt  disap- 
pointed at  the  time,  it  was  probably  quite  as  well  in  the  result ; 
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for  his  own  brethren  took  him  in  hand,  and  rebuked  him 
sharply  for  his  unchristian  and  uncivil  conduct.  And  it  proved, 
as  such  vile  and  malignant  opposition  always  does  prove,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  they  designed  to  overthrow. 
The  elfect  was  altogether  to  my  advantage  ;  for  a  respectable 
portion  of  the  Methodists  seemed  to  double  their  exertions  to 
make  me  feel  their  charity  and  kindness,  afterward. 

I  held  meetings  regularly  once  a  month,  in  the  house  where 
1  taught  school ;  and  soon  after  I  commenced  my  labors  there, 
I  gave  appointments  in  other  parts  of  the  town  of  Salisbury, 
and  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Middleborough.  In  the  fore  part 
of  July,  I  received  a  request  to  preach  in  the  town  of  Benson, 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  and  I  made  an  appointment  accord- 
ingly. Here  I  found  a  number  of  Universalists,  and  among 
them  some  of  my  old  friends  from  Dana,  Massachusetts.  My 
meetings  were  well  attended  ;  and  I  continued  to  preach  there 
as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks,  during  the  time  of  my  engage- 
ment in  Salisbury.  I  rode  there  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
back  on  Sunday  evening,  or  started  early  enough  on  3Ionday 
morning  to  reach  home  in  season  to  begin  my  school.  The 
cause  here  was,  at  least,  sufficiently  prosperous  to  excite  the 
fears  of  its  enemies,  aiid  I  had  frequent  and  warm  controver- 
sies with  opposers,  in  almost  every  imaginable  form ;  one  of 
which  is  certainly  worth  recording.  I  was  preaching  in  a 
barn — curiosity,  if  nothing  more,  had  drawn  together  a  vast 
congregation,  for  that  country.- — the  barn  was  literally  filled, 
every  part  of  it.  They  had  erected  a  little  staging  for  me,  on 
one  end  of  the  floor,  on  which  I  stood,  and  was  laboring  with 
all  my  might  to  prove  that  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  would 
have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  when  a  man,  past  the  meridian  of  life,  who  was  seated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  before  me,  looked  up  at  me, 
and,  in  a  voice  sufficiently  audible  to  be  heard  by  the  whole 
congregation,  said,  "  Have  I  not  chosen  you  tvrelve  ;  and  one 
of  you  is  a  devil  V'  Had  any  one  told  me  beforehand,  that  I 
should  meet  with  such  an  interruption,  it  would  doubtless  have 
embarrassed  me — ^probably  completely  unmanned  me  ;  for  I 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome  my  embarrassing  diffidence  ; 
nor  have  I  yet,  completely,  after  almost  half  a  century's  ex- 
perience. But  I  was  astonished  at  myself,  on  reviewing  the 
scene — for  instead  of  embarrassing,  it  at  once  inspired  a  de- 
gree of  boldness  I  had  never  before  experienced — I  felt  as 
strong  as  Sampson.     I   stopped,  looked  at  the  man,  and  said, 
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'•  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  reminding  me  of  that  ohjection  ;  it  minht 
have  slipped  my  memory  ;   and  I  wish  to  remove  all  possible 
objections,  real  or  imaginary,  which  can    be  brought  to  the 
doctrine  of  God's  Universal  Grace."     The  man  appeared  con. 
founded  and  ashamed;  and  replied,  "1  ask  pardon,  sir — I'm 
sorry  I  spoke  and  interrupted  you — have  the  goodness  to  pav 
no  attention  to  it,  but  go  on  with  your  discourse."     "  No,"  I 
said,  '•  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  break  off /lere,  and  answer  the 
objection,  lest  it  should  be  forgotten,  and  then  resume  my  dis- 
course."    The  man  seemed  really  in  trouble,  and  again  asked 
pardon,  and  requested  me  to  proceed  with  my  discourse.     1 
replied,  "you  have  done  no  one  any  injury,  sir,  by  your  in- 
terruption, but  rather  conferred  a  favor — I'll  answer  the  oh- 
jection now."     I  then  took  up  the  case  of  Judas,  and  labored 
on  if,  probably,  twenty  or  thirty  minutes ;  and  then  resumed 
my  discourse  where  I  left  it,  and  finished  it  much  to  my  own 
satisfaction.     I  never  had  l^efore  experienced  so  much  liberty 
of  speech.     As  soon  as  I  dismissed  the  congregation,  the  man 
arose,  and  requested  the  people  to  wait  a  moment,  and  indulge 
him  in  the  privilege  of  speaking.     He  addressed  himself  to 
me,  and  said,  "  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  conduct — I  have  viola- 
ted the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  rules  of  civility — and  feel 
under  obligation  to  make  this  confession,  and  to   humbly  ask 
your  pardon,  and  the  forgiveness  of  this  congregation.     But," 
continued  he,  "  I  have  been   highly  gratified  and  instructed, 
by  your  explanation  of  that  passage — I  feel  satisfied  with  it; 
and  now,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  your  views  on 
another  passage,  and  the  people  will  consent  to  stay  and  hear, 
I  shall  be  very  nvich  obliged  ;"  and  he  named  the  parable  of 
the  Rich  man  and  Lazarus.     The  congregation  instantly  re- 
sumed their  seats  ;  and  I  arose  and  spoke  to  them  another  half 
hour  or  more.     The  man  then  arose,  thanked  me  and  the  con- 
gregation, and  requested  me  to  go  home  with  him ;  and,  from 
that  time,  as  long  as  1  remained  in  that  country,  he  was  one 
of  my  hearers,  and  most  devoted  friends.     He  was  a  Baptist, 
and  came  to  my  meeting,  fired  with  a  mad  sectarian  zeal,  re- 
solved, no  doubt,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  spread  of  this  soul-destroy- 
ing heresy,-  as  he  honestly  esteemed  it,  but  was  slain  by  his 
own  sword.     This  resulted  highly  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
divine  truth  in  that  place. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  I  had  the  satisfiction  of  plant- 
ing the  doctrine  in  several  places,  where  it  had  never  before 
been  proclaimed  ;  and  of  witnessing^ the  awakening  of  a  spirit 
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of  inquiry  among  the  people,  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  pm- 
cured  all  the  assistance  possible ;  made  one  exchange  with 
Mr.  Rich,  of  New  Haven  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
Mr.  James  Foster,  a  little  my  senior  both  in  years  and  in 
ministerial  labors,  made  me  a  visit,  and  delivered  several  dis- 
courses among  us.  And  before  I  left  the  place,  I  was  instru- 
mental in  engaging  Mr.  Ballou  to  make  one  tour  and  preach, 
in  all  the  places  I  had  visited,  with  some  additional  places. 
The  doctrine  was  new  in  that,  and,  indeed,  almost  every  other 
part  of  the  country,  and  strange  as  well  as  new,  especially  to 
people  educated  strictly  m  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster 
Catechism ;  and  it  required  a  vast  amount  of  patient  and  per- 
severing labor  to  uproot  the  strong  prejudices  of  education, 
and  free  the  mind  from  the  manacles  of  human  creeds ;  and 
to  give  it  courage  to  think  for  itself.  The  doctrine,  too,  ad- 
dressed itself  not,  like  Methodism,  to  the  animal  passions,  but 
to  the  rational  understanding  ;  anjd  hance  could  only  reach 
the  heart  and  reform  the  character,  through  the  understanding. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  like  the  terrifying  and  fear-exciting 
doctrines  of  divine  wrath  and  endless  woe,  make  those  rapid 
and  all-sweeping  strides,  which  Methodism  M'as  then  making, 
in  many  places ;  but  its  progress,  though  gradual,  was  per- 
manent and  sure.  And  so  much,  at  least,  was  effected  in  that 
region  of  country,  as  to  create  a  strong  desire  for  the  contin- 
uance of  preaching  among  them  ;  and  when  my  labors  closed, 
they  urged  me,  very  sti'enuously,  to  return  and  take  up  my 
abode  amonsr  them. 


CHAPTER  V, 


Author  starts  for  Association— Falls  in  company  with  Mr.  Kneeland— Mr 
Kneeland's  and  Mr.  Ballou's  genius  contrasted — Mr.  Knceland's  course, 
anecdotes  coiiceming  him — The  convention — Preachers'  names — Mr. 
Winchesters  tomb-stone— Number  received  into  feliowsliip — Letter  of 
fellowship— Noah  Murray— Samuel  Smith— Confession  of  Faith— Visits 
his  native  place— Tour  to  Vt. — Return  to  Mass. — Teaches  school — Tour  to 
Vermont — Preaches  for  Rev.  Thos.  Fessenden — Congregationalist  minis- 
ters in  Walpole,  Surrey,  Alstead,and  Charlestown,  Universalists — Suffer- 
ings in  body  and  mind,  on  return  journey,  from  Benson,  Vt.,  to  Wilhams- 
burgh,  Mass.— Itinerating  in  Mass.— Singular  introduction  at  Oxford- 
General  Convention,  18J4 — Mr.  John  Murray — Mr.  Palmer — Modifica- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  Convention — Engagement  to  teach  school  in 
Worcester,  Mass. — Illiberality  of  a  clergyman — Success  in  school- 
Singular  influence  of  educational  habit. 

Having  finished  my  school,  early  in  September,  and  settled 
with  the  trustees  of  the  district,  I  crossed  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, on  my  way  to  the  Association,  or  Convention,  as  it  was 
called,  (now  changed  to  the  Cxeneral  Convention  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,)  which  met  that  year  in  Winchester,  N.  H.  On 
my  way,  I  delivered  discourses  in  Rochester  and  Bridgewa- 
ter  ;  and  in  Barnard,  joined  company  witii  Mr.  Ballou,  and 
delegates  from  the  societies  to  which  he  ministered.  Mr. 
Ballou  and  lady,  with  several  others,  rode  together  in  a  car- 
riage  ;  Mr.  Dean,  a  young  man  then  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try, and  a  delegate  from  the  society  in  Barnard,  and  myself, 
were  on  horseback.  Mr.  Ballou  had  previously  sent  an  ap- 
pointment for  an  evening  lecture,  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs in  the  town  of  Surrey  ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  Bel- 
lows' Falls,  in  Walpole,  the  company  with  whom  Mr.  B. 
traveled  were  unwilling  to  take  the  road  by  Burroughs'  oi> 
account  of  its  roughness  ;  he,  therefore,  requested  me  to  go 
that  way  and  supply  his  place.  I  told  him  I  would  willing- 
ly go  that  way,  and  inform  the  people  that  he  would  not  bv 
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there,  and  excuse  him  as  well  as  I  could  ;  but  I  could  not  sup- 
ply his  place,  nor  would  I  promise  to  try  to  preach.  The 
people  would  be  sadly  disappointed  ;  and  no  one  living  could 
fill  his  place,  in  their  estimation,  and  it  would  be  but  mock- 
ery for  me  to  try.  However,  go  the  other  way  they  would  ; 
and  Mr.  Dean  and  myself  went  to  Burroughs',  where  we 
found  a  numerous  congregation  awaiting.  When  we  in- 
formed them  that  Mr.  Ballou  would  not  be  there,  they  mani- 
fested so  much  disappointment,  and  even  dissatisfaction,  (as  I 
expected  they  would,)  that  I  could  not  have  preached,  had  no 
other  preacher  been  present.  But  as  good  Providence  would 
have  it,  Mr.  Farwell,  one  of  the  oldest  preachers  in  our  con- 
nection, and  Mr.  Kneeland,  were  already  on  the  ground  ;  and 
Mr.  Kneeland  consented  to  deliver  a  discourse — and  he  did 
deliver  one,  the  Jeast  interesting  and  instructive  that  I  ever 
heard  from  a  Universalist  minister.  He  repeated  a  text,  but 
could  not  tell  the  people  where  to  find  it,  not  having  furnished 
himself  with  a  Bible  ;  but  his  discourse  and  his  text  were  ut- 
ter strangers  to  each  other,  and  never  were  so  happy  as  to 
have  an  introduction.  The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know, 
whether  this  was  the  celebrated  Abner  Kneeland,  author  of 
the  Greek  and  English  testament,  and  who  afterwards  figured 
so  conspicuously  as  an  Atheistical  lecturer,  and  editor  of  an 
Infidel  periodical  ?  Yes,  the  identical  personage.  But  Mr. 
Kneeland  was  then  young  in  the  ministry,  having  attempted 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation  but  very  few 
times.  He  had  belonged  to  the  Baptist  connection,  and  had 
publicly  improved  in  that  church  for  a  season ;  but,  I  think, 
had  never  been  regularly  initiated  into  the  ministry,  according 
to  the  rules  of  their  discipline.  He  then  barely  possessed  a 
respectable  English  education,  and  had  very  limited  under- 
standing of  the  doctrine  he  wished  to  inculcate.  .  Mr.  Knee- 
land was  a  very  singular  man,  for  a  great  man.  He  was 
naturally  a  scholar,  and  made  rapid  advance  in  every  science 
he  attempted  to  study.  After  he  became  regularly  estab- 
lished in  the  faith  and  ministry  of  our  order,  he  entered  up- 
on the  study  of  the  languages,  and  obtained,  very  soon,  a  crood 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  without  any  as- 
sistance, I  believe,  except  what  he  obtained  solely  from  his 
authors  ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  no  doubt  correctly,  that 
he  obtamed  a  knowledge  of  several  other  languages.  But 
he  never  possessed  the  faculty  of  original  thought — he  never 
originated  a  single  idea  ;  it  was  all  borrowed  ;  and  he  was 
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generally  the  echo  of  the  last  author  he  read.  In  this  re- 
spect  he  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Ballou.  Mr.  HnHou 
was  perfectly  an  original  genius — he  never  borrowed  any 
thing,  not  a  single  idea,  from  any  man,  or  any  author,  save 
the  inspired  word.  His  theory  was  his  own  ;  such  as  he  had 
formed,  independently  of  any  man,  or  any  church,  by  a  care- 
ful and  faithful  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

At  the  time  I  have  been  speaking  of,  Mr.  Kneeland  had 
formed  no  acquaintance  with  Universalist  preachers  ;  he  had 
probably  never  heard  three  discourses  on  the  doctrine  ;  and 
•  it  appears  to  me,  that  he  said  he  had  never  heard  a  preacher 
of  our  order.  But  he  had  read  Mr.  Winchester's  writings, 
and  became  a  convert  to  his  theory  of  Universalism.  He 
was  a  perfect  Winchesterian.  Whatever  Mr.  Winchester 
had  published,  that  Mr.  K.  believed  in,  that  he  preached  ; 
and  he  could  illustrate  and  defend  that,  and  nothing  else.  He 
had  a  great  itching  for  authorship  too.  He  had  previously 
published  a  definition  spelling-book  ;  though  I  believe  it 
never  got  into  very  extensive  use  ;  and  he  was  even  now 
collecting  scattered  fragments  of  JMr.  Winchester's  writings, 
most  of  which  had  been  published  in  a  periodical  in  Phila- 
delphia, many  years  before,  and  compiling  them  into  a  book 
which  he  afterwards  published,  under  the  title  of  the  Colum- 
bian Miscellany. 

]Mr.  Kneeland  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  Universalists,  with  a  design  to  unite  witli  them  ;  and 
he  did  so.  Here  he  became  acquainted  Mith  Mr.  Ballou, 
heard  him  preach,  and  had  conversation  with  liim  ;  and  it 
was  not  six  months  from  this  time  before  he  renounced  Win- 
chesterianism  and  i)ecame  a  complete  Ballouite  ;  and  preached 
Mr.  Ballou's  theory  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  ever  did  Mr. 
Winchester's,  with  vastly  more  eloquence  and  soundness  of  ar- 
gument. He  continued  in  this  faith  until  he  left  the  ministry, 
went  into  the  mercantile  business,  broke  down,  resumed  his 
sacerdotal  functions,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  society  in  New 
Hartford,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  There  he  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  fall  in  with  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly's  writings  on  Ma- 
terialism. This  was  something  new  to  Mr.  K.,  and  he  de- 
voured it  at  once,  and  became  a  most  zealous  Materialist. 
He  preached  it  with  all  his  eloquence  ;  and  defended  it  by 
all  the  arguments  he  was  master  of,  both  in  private  and  in 
public  ;  and  he  continued  to  do  so,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  cause  of  divine  truth,  in  tliat  region,  until  he  removed 
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to  Pliiladolpliifi.  Tic  remained  in  New  Ilartford  not  quite  a 
year,  I  think,  before  lie  received  a  call  from  Philadelphia. 
Thither  he  removed  ;  anrl  there  he  resumed  the  publication 
of  his  bfiloved  theory  of  Materialism,  both  in  the  desk,  and 
throijf^h  thf;  rriediuni  of  a  f>eriodical  which  he  tlierc  estab- 
lisJK'd.  While  Mr.  Kneeland  resided  in  Philadelphia, .(for he 
r(;rnained  there  several  years,)  the  celebrated  Robert  Owen 
visited  that  city,  and  lectured  on  his  theory  of  social  commu- 
nity. Mr.  K.  attended  his  lectures,  became  personally  ac- 
quainted witfi  him,  and  a  convert  to  his  system  of  social  com- 
munity ;  and,  no  doubt,  became  tinctured  with  his  Atheisti- 
cal sentiments ;  for  shortly  after  that,  Mr.  K's  hearers  began, 
from  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  and  some  particular  expres- 
sions he  mjide  use  of,  to  distrust  his  fidelity  to  the  Christian  re- 
Jigifjii.  And  after  ho  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  be- 
fore he  linally  abjured  all  religion,  he  was  once  or  twice 
called  to  account  by  some  of  his  parishioners,  for  his  scepti- 
cal remarks,  and  a  }>J-esentment  was  once  made  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Kneeland  was  also  a  visionary  man.  In  the  summer 
of  1H20,  before  Mr.  K.  renounced  religion,  and  while  he  was 
yet  officiating  as  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  York,  I  visited 
him  ;  and  lie  was  then  actually  engaged,  with  several  others 
he  had  induced  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  in  planting  a  commu- 
iiity  upon  the  Owen  plan,  some  forty  miles  up  the  North  lli- 
ver.  And  this  was  not  the  most  im{)racticable  nor  ridiculous 
project  he  was  engaged  in.  He,  with  a  number  of  others, 
had  formed  a  company  to  raise  money,  and  other  treasures, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  which  had  been  sunk  there  in  the 
time  of  the  revolutionary  war.  They  had  procured  a  diving- 
bell,  and  were  actually  engaged  in  the  business  ;  and  their 
operations  were  guided  by  a  little  girl,  about  twelve  years 
old,  who,  by  looking  into  a  tumbler  of  clear  water,  could  see 
tlie  treasures  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  tell  them  exactly 
where  to  dive  fl^r  them.  She  could  see  the  wreck  of  a  IJritish 
ship,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  also  the  kegs  of 
gold  which  lay  among  the  rubbish  on  the  bottom  of  the  wreck. 
They  had  dived  several  times,  had  brought  uj)  some  j)ieces  of 
ordinance,  and  other  things,  but  had  not  yet  got  the  gold  ; 
tiiey  however  should  have  it  soon.  And  this  was  not  all  :  slie 
could  tell — indeed,  she  could  tell  almost  every  thing,  present, 
past,  or  futun;!  and  see  things  at  a  vast  distance.  kSIic  could 
wee  a   boat  full    of  wedges  of  gold,  which  was  buried  in  the 
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"earth,  near  the  bank  of  the  North  River,  about  fjrtv  milctc 
above  New  York,  by  tlie  f\imous  Captaui  Kidd,  in  tlie  time  of 
his  piracy  ;  and  the  river,  by  a  washing  away  of  the  bank,  in 
consequence  of  a  curve  in  that  place,  liad  laid  one  end  of  the 
boat  bare — she  could  see  it,  perfectly  plain,  in  the  city  of 
New  York  !  And  ^Ir.  K.  actually  took  passage  in  the  boat 
with  me,  up  the  river,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
his  Owen  community,  but  really  to  tind  that  boat  and  get  the 
gold.  He  had  the  little  girl  and  her  father  in  the  boat  with 
hinijjwid  pointed  them  out  to  me  ;  but  requested  me  not  to 
tall^'itli  them  ;  the  little  girl,  he  said,  was  bashful,  and, 
moreover,  their  expedition  was  a  secret — (he  told  it  to  me  in 
confidence.)  I  took  the  liberty  to  question  him  on  the  sub- 
ject— asked  him  if  it  were  not  possible,  and  even  probable, 
tliat  he  was  deceived  ?  That  they  were  practicing  an  impo- 
sition on  him  ?  No,  he  answered,  he  was  positively  sure 
tliat  she  was  honest — that  she  could  actually  till  what  she  pre- 
tended to  tell — he  had  proved  her  to  his  full  satisfiiction  ;  she 
had  told  many^very  many  things  which  he  had  taken  pains 
to  trace  out  ;  and  she  had  described  them  accurately — to  the 
verv-  letter.  And  among  others,  she  had  minutely  described 
a  man  who  came  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  New  York — she  de- 
scribed his  dress,  and  the  color  of  the  horse  he  rode  ;  related 
when  he  started  from  home  :  how  be  progressed  on  his  jour- 
ney, at  what  time  he  arrived  in  the  city,  and  where  he  might 
be  found  ;  and  he  (Mr.  K.)  went  himself,  and  saw  the  man, 
and  found  every  particular  circumstance  had  been  accurately 
described  by  her!  How  then  could  I  doubt  that  Mr.  K  was 
on  a  sure  track  to  wealth  and  A\me  ?  I  did  doubt,  liowever, 
for,  from  some  cause,  I  am  very  incredulous  in  such  matters. 
But  .Mr.  K.  congratulated  himself  gloriously,  on  his  auspicious 
prospects,  and  told  me  many  wonderful  things  he  designed  to 
do  for  the  cause  of  Universalism.  when  he  came  in  jx)ssession 
of  this  immeasurable  wealth.  When  I  parted  with  him,  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  his  bjat-fuU  of  gold,  (it  was  the  last  time  I 
ever  saw  him.)  I  requested  him  to  write  and  let  me  know  how 
he  succeeded  with  his  enterprise.  He  promised  to  do  so.  A 
few  months  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from  iiim  (the  last 
he  ever  wrote  me)  in  which  he  just  alluded  to  the  circum- 
stance, and  said,  "  but  we  shall  know  who  the  Governor  is, 
after  election.''  However,  I  never  learned  '*  avIio  the  CK)ver- 
nor*'  was.  Soon  after  this,  he  renounced  all  religion,  left  the 
connection,  and  broke  off  all  correspondence  with  us. 
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At  the  convention  of  1803,  a  great  majority  of  the  preach- 
ers in  the  United  States  were  present ;  and  they  made  not  a 
very  formidable  procession,  even  then.     If  my  memory  is  not 
treacherous  in  this  particular,  and  I  think  it  is  not,  there  were 
but  twenty -one  preachers  in  the  whole  connection  previous  to 
that  meeting  ;  and  there  were  four  who  received  letters  of  fel- 
lowship at  that  time.    It  can  not,  I  apprehend,  be  uninteresting 
to  the  reader  to  see  the  names  of  those  veterans  in  the  Chris-  . 
tian  warfare,  who  enlisted  at  this  early  period,  and  dared  to 
raise  the  standard  of  Universal  Grace  in  the  face  ofjfe^ell 
disciplined  and  countless  hosts,  who,  in  mighty  phalanx,  were 
resolved,  by  all  the  means  within  their  power,  (for  their  maxim 
was,  the  end  justifies  the  means)  to  crush  every  innovation 
upon  their  theological  establishments  ; — the  names  of  those 
men  who  fearlessly  risked  their  reputation,  their  interest,  their 
earthly  all,  (for  several  of  them  certainly  expended  a  hand- 
some property  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause,)  without  the 
least  prospect  of  temporal  fee  or  reward — who  suffered  every 
hardship  and  privation,  that  human  nature  ccpld  endure  and 
survive,  solely  for  the   love  they  bore  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
the  cause  of  Universal  reconciliation  to  God,  and  the  final 
beatitude  of  our  whole  race.     Such  names  should  ever  stand 
in  bold  relief,  upon  the  faithful  page  of  history ;  that  unborn 
ages,  as  they  rise  in  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  freedom,  may 
be  taught  to  cherish,  in  grateful  remembrance,  the  instruments 
tliat  laid  the  foundation  of  the  inestimable  privileges,  they  are 
born  heirs  to.     Here  they  come — bcsure,  they  were  not  all 
equally  influential,  nor  equally  worthy  ;  but,  at  the  time  I  speak 
ojf,  they  were  all  enrolled  in  the  little  army  of  Universalists  ; 
and  most   of  them   have   received  their   discharge,  and  are 
gathered  home  to  enjoy  the  fruition  of  their  hope.     A  very 
few  remain  ;  but  their  gray  hairs  show  that  the  time  of  their 
service  is   nearly   expired  :    John    Murray,    Caleb  Rich, 
Thomas    Barxes,    Zebulon  Streeter,  Zephaniah  Lathe, 
William  Farw^ell,  David  Ballou,  Hosea  Ballou,  Jacob 
Young,    George    Richards,    Edward   Turner,    Solo3Ion 
Glover,  Walter  Ferris,  Edwin  Ferris,  Ebenezer  Paine, 
Cornelius  G.  Person,  Joshua  Flagg,  Miles  T.  Wooley, 
James  Babbit,  Nathaniel  Smith,  James  Foster.      x\dam; 
Streeter,  and  Elhanan  Winchester,  died  previous  to  this 
meeting  ;  and  at  this  session  a  contribution  was  made  to  erect 
a  stone  at  the  grave    of  the  lamented  Winchester.     This,  to 
me,  was  a  season  of  unprecedented  felicity.     I  had  never  been 
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enabled  to  attend  but  part  of  an  Association,  since  the  one  1 
have  before  mentioned,  in  Woodstock  ;  and  at  that  I  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  lioaring  only  one  discourse,  and  that  was 
from  Mv.  liarnes.     But  now  I  had  met  nearly  all  tho  preach- 
ers of  our  order;  and   I  should  have  the  unspeakablf  happi- 
ness of  hearing  several  of  them  preach  !     My  feedings  were 
so  excited  in  anticipation,  that  I  could  scarcely  eat  or  sleep 
for  days,  and    even  weeks,  before  the  meeting.     And  when  I 
was  actually  permitted  to  meet  the  brethren,  face  to  face  ;  to 
feel  the  warmth  of  their  fraternal  hands — to  listen  to  the  gra- 
cious  words  that  fell  from  their  lips — ^to  hear  their  songs  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  to  mingle  with  them  in  the  joy- 
ful season  of  devotion,   as  one  of  their  number,  Avas  indeed 
overwhelming!     I  "knew  not  whether  I  was  in  the  body,  or  " 
out  of  the  body  ;"  but  one  thing  I  did  know — tiiat  I  was  in 
the  spirit!     What  rendered  the  season  more  exquisitely  de- 
lightful to  me,  probably,  was,  I  had  been  but  a  short  time  in 
tlie^nistry,  not  quite  a  year  ;  and  most  of  that  time  I  had 
spent  at  quite  a  distance  from  any  of  my  ministering  brethren, 
and  had  not  enjoyed  even  the  privilege  of  associating  with  but 
very  few  who  dared  to.  name  the  name  of  Universalism  :  I 
had  been  exposed,  al(Ae*,  to  the  buffitings  of  opposcrs,  and  had 
to  meet  with  vastly  more  frowns  than  smiles,   and  with  more 
censures,  rebukes  and  curses,  than  with  tokens  of  kindness, 
or    words   of  encouragement.      This  rendered    the    meeting 
doubly  interesting  and  joyful,  as  well  as  all  otlier  meetings  of 
the  Association  for  years,  from  similar  causes.     I  looked  for- 
ward with  earnest  anticipations  for  the  time  to  arrive,  traveled 
with  tireless  steps  and  sleepless  eyes  to  the  apj)oint<'d  place, 
and  remained  in  extacy    until  the  close  of  tlie  meeting  ;  but 
then,  alas,  the  time  of  fi'ial  came!     I    had   to  part   witii  the 
brethren,  and  go  olf  alone  to  my  thankless  laixir  ;  to  meet  the 
frowns  of  the  enemy  of  the  holy  cause,  the  curses  of  those  I 
loved,  and  the  fatigues  and  privations  unavoidable  to  my  call- 
ing.    I  have  wept  for  miles,  after  parting  with  the  bretiiren  ; 
and  felt  like  a  child  when  whipped  to  his  task,  by  a  father's 
rod. 

At  this  session  of  the  Convention,  f)ur  brethren  received 
letters  of  fellowship,  viz.,  Noah  Murray,  Abner  Knceland, 
Samuel  Smith,  and  Nathaniel  Stacy.  I  have  still,  in  a  gcxnl 
state  of  preservation,  my  letter  of  fellowship,  written  by  Creo. 
Richards,  and  signed  by  Zebulon  Streeter,  Moderator,  and 
Edward  Turner,  Clerk  ;'dated  Sept.,  1803.     Mr.  Murray  was 
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a  convert  from  the  Baptists,  with  whom  he  preached  a  number 
of  years;  but,  many  years  before  this,  he  had  renounced  the 
doctrine  of  Partialism,  and  had  been  proclaiming  the  doctrine 
of  Impartial  Grace;  but  never,  until  this  time,  had  met  and 
united  with  the  Association.  But,  at  this  session,  he  not  only 
received  a  letter  of  fellowship,  but  ordination  was  conferred 
upon  him  ;  and  he  continued  faithfully  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  free  grace  to  all  mankind,  until  he  closed  his  earthly 
jjilgrimage.  His  residence  was  in  the  town  of  Athens,  Tioga 
Point,  Pa.  A  few  years  after  his  death,  1  visited  the  surviving 
members  of  his  family,  at  Athens,  among  whom  was  his  ven- 
erable widow,  who,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  faith  and 
hope  which  sustained  him,  in  the  hour  of  his  departure,  was 
waiting  that  deliverance  which  she  has  long  since  experi- 
enced. 

Samuel  Smith  proved  an  unprofitable  member.  He  trav- 
eled about  in  many  places,  among  the  societies  and  brethren, 
attempting  to  preach,  but  wounding  the  cause  whereV^  he 
went.  A  short  time  after  I  visited  the  State  of  New  York, 
Smith  came  into,  and  was  about,  that  country  two  or  three 
months.  I  saw  him,  I  believe,  but  once,  and  felt  little  incli- 
nation to  encourage  his  meetings.  F?om  thence  he  went  to 
Connecticut,  and  soon  after  made  shipwreck  of  his  faith,  (if 
he  ever  had  any,  which  to  me  was  very  questionable.)  at  an 
exciting  Methodist  meeting  ;  and  the  last  1  ever  heard  of  him 
was  through  a  very  singular  letter  from  him,  addressed  to  a 
friend  in  New  Berlin,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York,  which  afford- 
ed abundant  evidence  that  he  never  entertained  any  correct 
Views  of  the  doctrine  of  Universalism.  The  ultimate  course 
of  the  other  two,  the  world  has  already  learned,  or  will  soon 
be  apprised  of.  Such  were  the  four  who  received  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Association,  in  1803.  Two  of  them  have  certainly 
paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  and,  it  may  be  safely  presumed,  that 
only  one  of  them  remains  a  tenant  of  this  earthly  ball. 

There  was  a  measure  called  for,  at  this  time,  which,  in  it« 
cidoption  by  the  council,  produced  considerable  argument  in 
the  discussion,  and  no  little  sensation  among  the  brethren  ; 
which  was,  the  adoption  of  a  written  creed  or  confession  of 
faith.  It  became  absolutely  necessary,  to  save  Universalists 
in  New  England,  and  particularly  in  New  Hampshire,  from 
clerical  oppression.  In  those  days,  the  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists  were  denominated  the  Standing  Order ; 
and  they  had  a  legal  right  to  tax  every  individual  in  the  parish, 
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for  the  support  of  the  clergy;  and  tlio  only  remedy  ilio  imlj. 
vidual  hud  to  avoid  paying  sucli  tax  to  them,  was  to  jcjin  some 
other  sect,  and  bring  a  certificate  from  them  to  tiie  Standinc 
Order,  that  lie  had  joined  that  society,  and  actually  paid  taxes 
to  them.  This  liad  been  done  in  one  or  more  cases,  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  Standing 
Order  proceeded  to  collect  the  tax.  Resistance  was  made, 
and  the  case  was  finally  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  decided  that  there  was  no  such  order  known  as  Univer- 
salists,  for  they  had  no  creed  or  profession  of  faith  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Standing  Order;  and  they  were,  conse- 
quently,'compelled  to  pay  taxes  to  them.  Our  brethren  felt 
afraid  of  creeds.  They  had  read,  seen,  and  experienced,  as 
they  supposed,  the  distracting,  illiberal,  and  persecuting  effects 
of  human  creeds  ;  and  they  wished  to  avoid  the  vortex  of  tiiat 
whirlpool  into  which  they  had  seen  so  many  drawn  to  inevit- 
able destruction.  The 'Bible  was  a  sutHcient  creed — it  w;l« 
all  the  creed  they  wanted — ^all  they  needed — it  was  sufficiently 
definite — and  each  one  had  an  equal  right  to  construe  it  for 
himself,  while  he  did  not  deny  its  inspiration  and  authority. 
They  felt  no  inclination  to  take  upon  themselves  a  "yoke, 
which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  been  able  to  bear.'' 
They  had  so  far  lived  without  a  creed  ;  and  they  had  lived  in 
perfect  union.  Now,  they  very  much  feared,  should  they  go 
to  making  creeds,  they  would  become  divided,  and,  like  others 
who  had  gone  before  them,  begin  to  cherish  an  exclusive  and 
persecuting  spirit.  But  wdiat  should  be  done  ?  They  sympa- 
thized  deeply  with  the  persecuted  brethren  in  New  Hampshire; 
and  wislied,  if  possible,  to  relieve  them.  A  committee  was 
appointed  the  previous  year  to  prepare  a  confession  of  faith, 
and  a  platform,  or  constitution;  of  wlsich  'Sir.  Walter  Ferris 
was  a  member ;  and  he  now  presented  one  so  unobjectit^nable, 
tiiat  it  was  difficult  to  find  where  the  most  fastidious  could 
object  to  it,  or  how  it  could  lead  to  division.  A  motion 
"Was  made  to  adopt  it;  and  probably  the  longest  and  warmest 
debate  ensued,  that  had  ever  been  known  in  that  deliberative 
body.  It  was,  however,  conducted  throughout  with  the  kind- 
est feelings,  but  with  much  earnestness  and  considerable  sen- 
sibility ;  tears  and  smiles  by  the  attentive  auditors,  alternately 
followed  the  pathetic  appeals  of  the  speakers  on  each  side. 
Among  its  warmest  advocates  were  George  Richards,  Hosea 
Ballon,  Walter  Ferris,  and  Zephaniah  Lathe  ;  and  among  its 
opposers,  Edward  Turner  and  Noah  Murray.     1  distinctly 
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recollect  a  metaphor  in  one  of  Mr.  Murray's  arguments,  and 
Mr.  Lathe's  reply.  I\Ir.  Murray  said,  in  allusion  to  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  "  It  is  harmless  now — it  is  a  calf,  and  its  horns 
have  not  yet  made  their  appearance  ;  but  it  will  soon  grow 
older — its  horns  will  grow,  and  then  it  w^U  begin  to  hook." 
Mr.  Lathe  arose,  and  replied,  "  All  that  Br.  ^Murray  has  said 
would  be  correct,  had  he  not  made  a  mistake  in  the  animal. 
It  is  not  a  calf;  it  is  a  dove ;  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  dove 
having  horns,  at  any  age?"  But  the  confession  was  adopted 
without  alteration,  I  believe,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
through  My.  Ferris.  The  opposition  yielding,  it  passed,  (if 
my  memory  well  serves  me,)  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
council,  with  a  resolution  appended  to  it  to  this  effect,  that 
710  alteration  should  ever  he  made,  hereafter,  to  the  confession 
of  faith.  These  articles  have  been  published  repeatedly,  and 
are  contained  in  the  "  Modern  History  of  Universalism,"'  by 
Mr.  Whittemore  ;  but  it  may  be  gratifying  to  my  readers,  not- 
with«;tanding,  to  see  them  here  ;  and,  as  they  are  short,  I  feel 
disposed  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

'•AfiTiCLE  I. -We  believe  in  one  God,  whose  nature  is  love, 
revealed  in. one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  holy  spirit  of  grace  ; 
who  will  finally  restore  the  vrhole  human  family  to  holiness 
and  happiness. 

Article  II. — We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  contain  a  revelation  of  the  character  of 
God,  of  the  duty,  interest,  and  final  destination  of  mankind. 

Article  III. — We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happiness 
are  inseparably  connected  ;  and  that  believers  ought  to  be 
careful  to  maintain  order,  and  practice  good  works ;  for  these 
things  are  good  and  profitable  to  men.'' 

To  the  above  creed  no. one  could  reasonably  object,  who 
believed  in  the  final  restitution  of  man,  let  his  viev.'s  of  future 
retribution  be  wliat  they  might. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting.  I  proceeded  to  ^lassachusetts, 
made  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  in  my  native  town,  preached  a 
few  discourses,  among  which  were  two  on  funeral  occasions, 
in  families  of  my  early  and  most  intimate  associates  ;  and  then 
returned  to  Vermont,  where  I  tarried  about  one  month.  During 
this  tour,  I  supplied  the  desk  of  Mr.  Ballon,  in  Bethel,  one 
Sabbath;  made  a  tour  with  him  as  far  as  Calais  ;  preached  in 
the  towns  of  Rochester,  Randolph,  and  Bridgewater ;  and  then 
returned  to  New  Salem,  where  I  had  engaged  to  teach  a  dis- 
trict school,  commencing  on  the  first  of  December.     On  my 
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way  from  Vermont  to  Massachusetts,  I  callod  on  the  vonora. 
IjIc  father  in  Israel,  Zebuloij  Streeter,  and  delivered  a  lecture 
in  his  dwellincj-house,  to  a  respectable  congref^Mtion.  It  was 
uith  some  difficulty  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  address  a 
conirregation  in  the  presence  of  an  old  veteran,  one  who,  I  was 
sensible,  could  discharge  the  duty  to  so  niucli  better  advantar»e 
to  the  cause  than  myself.  1  was  not  afraid  of  being  censured 
— I  shrank  not  from  his  criticism  ;  for  I  felt  grateful  for  every 
c-orrection  of  a  defect  in  enunciation,  language,  gesture,  or 
any  inconsistency  in  doctrine ;  but  I  felt  that  a  waiting  con- 
gregation  should  always  be  served  with  the  best  ability,  and 
the  soundest  and  most  cogent  arguments — I  wanted  good  to 
be  done,  and  the  greatest  possible  good ;  and  as  I  never  had 
a  very  exalted  opinion  of  my  own  talents,  I  felt  that  the 
congregation  were  sufferers  whenever  I  attempted  to  preach, 
while  others  of  greater  strength  and  more  experience  were 
present.  These  were,  and  invariably  have  been  my  feelings, 
up  to  the  present  time*  I  have  marveled  greatly,  many  times, 
when  I  have  heard  young  and  inexperienced  preachers  con- 
t  ending  earnestly  about  their  right  to  preach  ;  and  sometimes 
with  those  of  vastly  greater  experience  than  themselves,  as 
though  they  had  a  right  to  be  heard — to  display  \\\e\Y  splenditi 
talents,  without  any  regard  to  the  feelings  of  tlie  congregation, 
or  the  advancement  of  the  cause.  "Thinks  I  to  myself," 
their  ambition  is  very  ditferent  from  mine.  But  my  venera- 
ble brother  Streeter  treated  me  with  great  tenderness  and  fa- 
therly affection,  gave  me  good  counsel,  and  encouraged  me  in 
my  resolution  to. persevere.  He  had  never  before  heard  me 
speak  publicly. 

During  this  winter,  (1803 — 4,)  I  taught  school  in  the  dis- 
trict where  I  first  went  to  school ;  and  quite  a  number  of  my 
scholars,  (for  the  school  was  large,)  were  my  old  school-mates. 
BCit  my  school  was  a  good  one;  and  the  winter  glided  plea- 
santly away.  My  Sundays  were  mostly  employed  in  preach- 
ing in  New  Salem,  and. the  adjacent  towns  of  Dana  and 
Hardwick.-  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  holy  cause  in  which  f 
was  engaged  ;  and  whatever  I  did — whatever  business  was 
necessary  for  me  to  engage  in,  or  labors  to  perform,  I  designed 
should  be  subservient  to  it. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1804,  having  finished  my  peda- 
gogic term,  I  started  again  on  a  tour  througli  Vernjont  ; 
though  I  designed  to  tarry  but  a  short  time,  having  resolved 
to  spend  the  ensuing  summer  in  Massachusetts,  that   1  miglit 
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enjoy  the  privilege  of  associating  more  frequently  with  my 
older  brethren  in  the  ministry  ;  an^,  therefore,  left  an  appoint- 
ment for  a  Sunday  in  the  tou'n  of  Williamsburgh.     On  my 
way,  I  called,  as  usual,  on  my  friend  Burrouglis,   in  Surry ; 
and,  by  his  earnest  solicitation,  accepted  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  him  to  Rev.  Thomas  Fessenden,  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational  Church  in  Walpole.     Mr.  Fessenden  had  long 
been  their  settled  minister,  and  enjoyed  the  conlidence  of  the 
people  of  his  charge,  probably  to  as  great  an  extent  as  any 
clergyman  ever  did.     He  was  advanced  in  years,  and  a  few 
Sundays  previous  to  the  timeof  v/hich  I  speak,  was  attacked 
with  a  paralytic  fit  in  his  desk ;  from  which  he  had  not  yet 
sufHciently    reco\^red  to  leave  his  room.     Mr.   Burroughs 
said,  they  had  had  no  preaching  since  Mr.  Fessenden 's  sick- 
ness ;  and  he  felt  confident  Mr.  F.  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
me  preach  in  his  desk  the  next  Sunday.     He  said  i\Ir.  F.  was 
a  Universalist,  or  a  Restorationist,  although  in  the  Congrega- 
lionalist  connection ;  and  would  rather  have  his  desk  filled  by 
a  Universalist  than  a  preacher  of  any  other  denomination.     I 
was  diffident,  and  felt  quite  doubtful  as  to  the  reception  that  I 
•should  meet  with,  but  reluctantly  took  the  letter  and  presented 
it  to  I\Ir.  F.     I  found  him  able  to  sit  up,  and  even  walk  about 
the  room,  but  could  only  speak  in  a  loud  whisper.     He    re- 
ceived me  cordially  and  politely,  and  inquired  if  I  was  in 
regular  standing  in  the  Universalist  connection.     Being  an- 
swerdS  in  the  affirmative,  he  inquired,  whether  or  not  I  be- 
lieved in  the  utility  of  church  order  and  ordinances,  and  hav- 
ing received  the  assurance  that  I  did,  he  said  that  was  all  he 
required  ;  and  it  was  very  kind  in  Mr.  Burroughs  to  influence 
me  to  call  on  him ;  his  people  had  been  destitute  of  preaching 
for  several  Sabbaths,  and  would  be  highly  gratified  in  having 
a  meeting  ;  and  he  would  immediately  take  measures  to  give 
general  notice.     This  was  on  Wednesday ;  and   Mr.  F.  or- 
dered m}"  horse  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  requested  me  to  make 
myself  at  home  in  his  study,  during  the  v/eek.     He  inquired, 
if  Iwasin  the  habit  of  writing  my  discourses.  1  answered,  I  had 
written  some,  but  not  generally.     I  was  in  the  habit  of  itinera- 
ting, and  was  ill  convenienced  to  commit  much  to  writing.  He 
replied,  ''  WeiL  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  extemporize  ; 
but  it  is  also  profitable  to  write  some.     You  have  now  time  to 
V/rite  one  discourse,  at  least,  and  T  would  advise  you  to  do  so. 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  writing  generally ;  and  it  will  be  quite 
%s  acceptable  to  the  people  you  Avill  preach  to.  next  Sunday, 
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to  hear  you  read,  as  to  speak  extemporaneously."     I  promised 
to  write  one  discourse,  and,  accordini^dy,  I  did  write. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Fessenden  called  tome  and 
asked,  "  Have  you  written  a  discourse  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  I  re- 
plied. "  Well,  get  it,  and  read  it  to  me,"  lie  rejoined.  "O, 
my  dear  sir,  do  excuse  me — it  will  not  bear  criticism.  I  have 
not  had  the  advantages  of  an  education  ;  and  although  I  am 
willing,  and  even  desire  you  to  criticise  my  doctrine,  I  feel 
too  diffident  of  the  language  and  method  of  the  discourse,  to 
try  to  read  it  to  you — pray,  sir,  excuse  me,"  I  replied.  "No," 
said  he,  "  Mrs.  Fessenden  and  I  will  be  your  only  hearers. 
We  want  to  hear  a  sermon.  I  can  not  go  to  meeting ;  and 
she  must  stay  to  take  care  of  me.  The  most  learned  men 
are  not  always  the  most  useful  men.  Go,  get  the  sermon, 
and  read  it."  I  went,  and,  with  a  tremor  through  my  whole 
frame,  brought  the  manuscript ;  and,  at  his  bidding,  took  a 
seat,  and  read  it  as  well  as  I  could.  When  I  closed,  the  first 
one  to  break  silence  was  Mrs.  Fessenden,  who  said,  "There 
has  not  been  so  good  a  discourse  as  that  delivered  in  our  meet- 
ing-house, for  a  long  while."  This  brought  up  my  head  ; 
I  had  not  before  dared  to  look  up.  "It  is  a  good  sermon,  and 
well  written,"  responded  J\lr.  Fessenden.  This  was  worth  a 
ruby  to  me.  j\Ir.  F.  was  a  learned  man,  and  an  aged  minis- 
ter ;  and.  if  he  approved  of  the  discourse,  it  might  be  accept- 
able to  others,  and  be  the  means  of  doing  some  good.  It  in- 
spired  me  with  confidence,  and  I  went  to  the  ciiurch  with  in- 
creased fortitude.  I  had  never  before  entered  a  meeting-house, 
fjr  the  purpose  of  preaching  in  it,  since  my  first  attempt. 
My  sanctuaries  of  worship  had  been  private  dwellings,  school- 
houses,  barns,  and  the  grove — that  splendid  temple  made  by 
God's  own  hand  ;  and  when  I  looked  around  upon  the  gath- 
ering congregation,  (the  house  was  large,  and  the  assembly 
numerous,)  I  might  have  quailed  under  the  stern  gaze  of  so 
many  prying  eyes,  had  not  the  encouraging  remark  of  Mr.  F., 
who,  I  thought,  was  certainly  as  good  a  judge  of  matter  and 
diction  as  any  of  them,  strengthened  and  supported  me. 

•My  visit  at  Mr.  Fessenden's  was  both  agreeable  and  profit- 
able. I  found  him  and  his  lady  well  established  in  the  faith 
of  Universal  Restitution,  upon  -Air.  Winchester's  theoiy,  and 
fearless  advocates  of  the  doctrine.  Mr.  F.  told  me  he  iiad 
been  well  established,  himself,  for  about  twelve  years;  that 
when  he  first  embraced  the  fiiith,  he  began  to  modify  his  dis- 
courses in  conformity  to  it,  without  directly  naming  the  doc- 
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trine  :  and  progressed  and  enlarged  by  degrees,  until  he  was 
(^iabled  to  freely  and  fully  declare  his  doctrine  without  alarm- 
ing his  church,  or  losing  his  standing  as  pastor ;  and  now,  he 
said,  there  were  not  a  dozen  members  of  his  church,  (and  it 
was  large,)  who  believed  in  the  dogma  of  endless  misery.  It 
is  a  singular  foct,  that  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Fessenden 
came  into  the  faith  of  the  Final  Restitution,  three  other  clergy- 
men, of  three  adjacent  towns,  of  the  same  denomination,  em- 
braced the  same  faith :  Mr.  Howe,  of  Surry ;  3Ir.  Mead,  of 
Alstead ;  and  Mr.  Dan  Foster,  of  Charlestown.  And  they 
all,  except  Mr.  Mead,  so  managed  as  to  retain  their  standing 
in  the  Congregational  Association,  and  to  remain  in  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  their  respective  churches,  notwithstanding  they 
fearlessly  advocated  the  doctrine.  j\Ir.  Foster  also  published 
a  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Strong,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  who  had  written  against  Dr.  Huntington's  posthu- 
mous work.  I  found  Mr.  Foster's  book  in  the  library  of  Mr. 
Fessenden ;  as  also  the  work  of  Dr.  Chauncy,  which  I  had 
never  before  seen.  ISlr.  F.  was  not  able  to  talk  long  at  a  time  ; 
though,  during  my  stay,  we  had  considerable  conversation, 
and  I  received  from  him  much  good  counsel.  My  visit  was 
rendered  much  more  agreeable  on  account  of  the  kindness  and 
maternal  attention  of  his  excellent  lady.  She  was  a  native  of 
tlie  same  town  as  myself;  a  daughter  of  the  first  settled  min- 
ister in  New  Salem,  Rev.  i\Ir.  Kendall ;  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  parents.  She  manifestly  received  me  with 
the  affection  of  a  mother.  She  was  a  woman  of  more  than 
ordinary  talents,  and  rejoiced  heartily  in  the  faith  of  the  Great 
Salvation.  Several  times,  during  my  stay,  when  people  came 
in,  and  I  was  introduced  as  a  Universalist  preacher,  arguments 
on  doctrinal  subjects  were  introduced  ;  but  I  could  never  get 
an  opportunity  to  reply;  for  either  Mr.  F.  or  his  wife  would 
take  up  the  argument,  and  defend  the  doctrine  with  as  much 
zeal,  and  vastly  more  ability,  than  I  could  possibly  have  done. 
On  taking  leave  of  this  excellent  family,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, ]\Irs.  F.  presented  me  with  a  number  of  small  articles  of 
apparel,  such  as  cravats,  &c.;  and  they  very  affection  ate  fy 
invited  me  to  call  as  often  as  convenient,  with  the  assurance 
that  I  should  ever  be  welcome  to  their  hospitality,  and  every 
cM:her  assistance  they  could  render  me.  But,  alas !  it  was  the 
first  and  the  last  time  I  ever  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
them;  for  I  never  afterward  passed  through  that  country, 
until  the  fall  of  1S43,  many — many  years  after  these  good 
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people  were  numbered  with  the  great  confjregation  of  the  dead. 
And  such  alterations  had  been  made,  by  tlio  hand  of  timo  and 
the  liands  of  man,  in  that  region  of  their  habitation,  that  I  could 
not  certainly  recognize  tlie  locality  of  tiioir  ancient  dwelling- 
place. 

One  object  of  this  tour  was  to  make  a  short  visit  to  Mr.  Ballon 
and  other  friends  in  Windsor  county,  as  well  as  to  fulfil  a  prom- 
ise my  friends  in  Addison  had  drawn  from  me  wlien  Icavinjj 
tliem ;  I  had  also  made  some  appointments  in  that  countv  bv 
letter.  In  fultilling  these  engatrements,  I  preached  one  Sun- 
day in  Rochester  ;  lectured  in  Salisbury  and  ]\Iiddleborough  ; 
preached  one  Sunday,  and  delivered  one  lecture,  in  Benson. 
On  Wednesday  morning,  I  was  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  A^'illiamsburgh,  the  place  of  my  appointment  hr  the  next  / 
Sunday;  and  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  tlio  country  tiirough  I 
which  I  must  travel.  I  had,  at  the  solicitation  of  friends,  par- 
ticularly in  Addison  county,  traveled  two  hundred  miles  t<v 
visit  them,  and  deliver  my  message.  They  had  manifested 
great  satisfaction  in  the  opportunity  of  hearing  me  preach,  had 
urged  me,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  stay  longer  ;  solicited 
me,  with  all  apparent  sincerity,  to  make  them  another  visit  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  thanked  me  times  without  number,  and  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  in  the  warmest  terms  possible ;  but, 
alas!  they  never  thought  to  inquire  how  I  was,  pecuniarily, 
prepared  to  meet  the  expenses  of  my  journey  ;  nor  if  my  horne 
would  ever  need  a  shoe,  or  myself  a  change  of  apparel.  -\Iy 
ministerial  labors  had  ever  been  sparingly  rewarded  ;  and  it 
was  right,  no  doubt,  for  they  were  worth  but  little — I  so  con- 
sidered them  myself;  all  I  ever  had  received,  I  esteemed  as  a 
charitable  donation.  But  now  I  felt  the  need  of  somcthinjj^, 
more  than  I  ever  had  before.  My  earnings  in  school-teach- 
ing, the  previous  winter,  had  been  exhausted  in  the  payment 
of  some  small  debts  I  had  been  obliged  to  contract,  and  in 
furnishing  myself  with  a  i^ew  articles  of  necessary  wearing 
apparel  ;  and  the  few  shillings  I  had  started  on  my  journey 
with,  were  nearly  exh^sted.  I  had  the  confidence  to  name 
to  them  my  destitute  c(Mlition,  but  not  one  of  them  put  a  cent 
into  my  hand.  I  never  was  exactly  like  the  unjust  steward, 
who  said,  "  ^g  I  can  not,  and  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.''  I  was 
ever  ashameKo  beg  ;  but  I  could  dig,  with  good- will,  if  I  had 
opportunity.  But  now  I  had  no  chance  ;  it  woukl  require  the. 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  time  between  this  and  the  next 
iSunday  to  reach  the  place  of  my  appointment.     What  was  to 
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be  done  ?  I  felt  very  unwilling  to  cause  a  disappointment ; 
I  therefore  moved  forward,  though  with  rather  a  despairing 
heart,  at  first ;  but  soon  gathered  courage  and  strength  from 
tlie  reflection,  that  if  God  had  allotted  me  a  work  to  perform, 
he  would  either  provide  means  to  feed  me  on  the  way,  or  give 
me  strength  to  perform  the  journey  without  it.  It  required 
me  to  be  on  the  way  tAvo  nights-;  and  I  had  barely  change 
sufficient  in  my  pocket  to  pay  for  my  horse-keeping  and  my 
lodging,  and  furnish  me  with  a  single  meal.  And  with  this 
I  performed  the  journey,  without  making  my  condition  known 
to  any  person,  or  asking  the  charity  of  strangers.  On  the 
last  day,  long  after  every  cent  was  spent,  in  crossing  the 
Green  Mountains  from  Adams  through  Savoy  to  Williams- 
burgh,  I  felt  quite  exhausted,  and  thought  my  poor  beast  felt 
faint  and  weary  too ;  and,  on  looking  around  and  beholding 
the  abundance  that  rewarded  the  labors  of  the  industrious 
husbandman,  even  in  that  cold  and  mountainous  country,  I 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  repining  at  my  lot,  and  thinking 
that,  if  this  was  an  allotment  of  Providence,  it- was  a  severe 
one;  and,  for  a  moment,  a  fearful  despondency  seized  my 
soul !  But  it  was  momentary  only  ;  for,  on  looking  around, 
I  saw  a  good  fresh  turnip  by  the  wayside,  that  somebody  had 
dropped.  I  alighted,  picked  it  up,  and  proceeded  but  a  few 
rods,  vv'hen  1  came  to  a  spot  of  good  fresh  grass  by  the  way. 
I  here  let  my  horse  feed,  stretched  my  weary  limbs  on  na- 
ture's verdant  carpet,  and  ate  my  turnip.  I. then  arose  re- 
freshed, both  in  body  and  in  mind.  My  desponding  feelings 
had  entirely  left  me;  and  a  holy  calmness,  an  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  an  all-wise  and  bountiful  Providence,  with  a  con- 
scientious conviction  that  I  was  in  the  way  of  duty,  accorapa- 
ied  and  cheered  me  to  the  end  of  my  journey.  I  arrived  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Washburn,  father  of  Mrs.  Ballou,  some  time 
after  noon  ;  but  could  wait,  without  feeling  any  inconvenience, 
until  their  usual  tea-time  ;  and  then  ate  a  hearty  meal,  without 
experiencing  any  injury.  Several  times,  in  the  course  of  my 
journey,  I  was  on  the  point  of  inquii^g  for  Universalists,  with 
a  design  to  make  my  condition  kno\wi.  But  I  was  so  young, 
or  looked  so  young — a  mere  beardless  boy — that  no  one  would 
readily  believe  I  was  a  preacher ;  and  I  thou^  it  most  prob- 
able I  should  only  expose  myself  to  insult,  ana  bring  a  stain 
on  the  cause  I  felt  so  zealous  to  support ;  and  I  would  rather 
starve  myself  than  do  either. 

The  next  Sunday,  I  delivered  my  message  to  a  respectable 
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congregation  :  and  they  made  me  a  lihcral  coniriijuiion  •  so 
Uiat  I  was  able  to  return  to  my  Other's  house,  encouragctl, 
and  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

The  ensiiing  summer,  in  accordance  with  mv  previous  de. 
sign,  I  spent  in  Massachusetts.  I  had  one  regular  monlhlv 
appointment  in  the  town  of  Medway,  where  I  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Turner;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  em. 
ployed  in  ditlerent  places,  by  appointments,  from  time  to  time, 
as  circumstances  called  for  them  I  supplied  .Air.  Turners 
and  -Mr.  Flagg's  places  occasionally,  during  their  absence  on 
journeys  or  to  other  societies.  A  rather  odd  and  amusing  in- 
cident, which  occurred  on  one  of  these  occasions,  I  will  brief- 
ly  relate :  I  had  agreed  to  supply  for  Mr.  Flagg,  in  the 
town  of  Oxford,  one  Sunday;  and  on  my  way  thither,  on  Sat- 
urday, was  overtaken  by  night,  some*  six  or  seven  miles 
before  reaching  the  place.  There  was  no  public-house  be- 
fore  reaching  the  village ;  and  I  had  no  acquaintance  in 
that  region  of  country.  There  was  no  alternative,  therefore, 
but  to  put  up  at  a  private  house,  among  strangers,  or  to  per- 
severe until  I  reached  Oxford.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  press- 
ed forward  as  fast  as  my  jaded  beast  could  carry  me.  When 
1  reached  the  village,  there  was  no  light  in  anv  house  save  the 
tavern,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  extinguishing  theirs. 
I  therefore  simply  called  for  entertainment,  and,  without  ma- 
king any  inquiry,  or  any  remark  in  reference  to  my  business, 
retired  to  rest.  On  Sunday  morning  I  arose — knew  no  one, 
and  was  unknown  to  all.  I  told  the  landlord  I  would  break- 
fast with  liim.  ■  Meantime  I  inquired  what  denomination  own- 
ed the  meeting-house,  which  stood  a  few  rods  from  the  tav- 
ern. ]My  host  answered,  "  The  Universalists."  "  Do  they 
have  preaching  there  to-day  ?'•'  "  Yes."  "  Who  preaches  with 
them  ?"  "  'Sir.  Flagg."  After  breakfast,  he  inquired  if  I 
would  have  my  horse.  I  replied,  that  I  thought  of  attending 
meeting  there  that  day.  Nothing  more  was  said,  and  I  re- 
tired to  my  chamber,  adjusted  my  apparel,  and  prepared  for 
cliurch.  Bye-and-bye  the  first  bell  rang,  and  soon  people  be- 
gan to  assemble ;  many  of  whom  appeared  to  have  come  a 
great  distance.  I  occasionally  walked  through  the  crowd,  to 
see  if  any  came  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and  to  hear 
what  was  said.  The  inquiry  was  repeatedly  made,  "  Is  Mr. 
Flagg  come  ?"  "  Has  the  preacher  come  ?"  No  one  knew, 
but  Uiought  he  was  at  Capt.  Davis',  his  usual  stopping-place. 
Soon,  however,  word  came  from  Capt.  Davis  that  the  preach- 
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er  was  not  there  ;  and  they  began  seriously  to  fear  they  wouM 
be  disappointed  that  day.  Much  anxiety  was  manifested  ;  the 
day  was  pleasant  ;  and  a  numerous  congregation  were  as- 
sembling. They  had  preaching  but  once  a  week,  and  they 
very  much  deprecated  a  disappointment ;  however,  ^Ir.  Flagg 
might  have  stopped  somewhere,  and  thought  he  would  be  in 
season  yet.  Presently  the  second  bell  rang  :  and  they  began 
walking  back  and  forth,  from  the  public-house  to  the  meeting- 
house. No  preacher  was  to  be  found,  and  they  were  quite  in 
despair  ;  I  could,  once  in  a  while,  see  some  one  look  quite 
earnestly  at  me  ;  but  nobody  addressed  me,  and  I  said  no- 
thing. As  the  bell  began  to  toll,  I  went  into  my  chamber,  put 
my  Bible  and  psalm-book  under  my  arm,  so  as  to  have  them 
in  fair  sight,  and  walked  deliberately  down,  and  through  the 
cn'owd,  and  directed- my  steps  toward  the  meeting-house.  As 
I  walked  through  the  room,  not  a  vrord  was  said  :  but  all  eyes 
were  riveted  on  me,  in  apparent  astonishment,  and  without  a 
word  being  spoken,  in  my  hearing,  a  simultaneous  move  was 
made,  and  they  all  followed  me  to  the  church.  I  walked  into 
the  house,  made  my  bow  to  the  congregation  as  I  passed,  and 
ascended  the  pulpit.  When  I  turned  around,  if  I  ever  saw- 
amazement,  wonder,  and  doubt,  depicted  upon  the  counte- 
nances of  an  assembly,  I  saw  it  then.  Mr.  F.  bad  never 
told  them  of  the  proposed  change  ;  and  there  was,  at  that 
time,  not  a  soiil  present  who  had  the  least  knowledge  of  me. 
The  house  was  immediately  filled,  and  I  arose  and  com- 
menced service  ;  while  profound  and  breathless  attention  pre- 
vailed. During  the  intermission,  I  was  surrounded  by  many, 
and  two  or  three  had  joined  the  congregation,  with  whom  I 
had  a  limited  acquaintance  :  and,  taking  it  altogether,  we  had 
a  happy,  and,  I  trust,  profitable  meeting.  ,  The  singularity  of 
my  introduction  excited  attention,  and  had  rather  a  beneficial 
tendency.  AtJ  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Capt.  Davis,  the 
treasurer  of  the  society,  handed  me  five  dollars.  This,  at 
that  time,  was  the  regular  salary  of  our  Universalist  preach- 
ers, in  those  old  societies  ;  and  as  much  a  lawful  tender,  for 
a  Sunday's  preaching,  as  was  six  cents  for  an  almanac.  In 
the  course  of  this  season,  I  preached  in  the  towns  of  ^ledway, 
Wrentham,  Oxford,  Charleston,  Brockfield,  Grafton,  ^lilford, 
Dana,  Williamsburg,  New  Salem,  Massachusetts  ;  and  Smith- 
field,  PJiode  Island. 

The  Association,  or  as  it  was  called  in  the  platform,  or 
constitution   adopted    the    preceding  year,    "  The    General 
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Convention  of  Universalists  in  New  England,"  held  its  an- 
nual  session,  in  the  fall  of  1S04,  in  tlie  town  of  Slurbridi;e, 
Mass.  At  this  meeting,  I  for  the  first,  and  last,  and  only 
time  in  my  life,  saw  the  venerable  apostle  of  Universalism 
in  America,  Rev.  John  ]\Iurray,  and  heard  him  deliver  two 
discourses  ;  he  came  in  company  with  a  man  from  the  city 
af  i^e^v  York,  by  the  name  of  Palmer,  who  also  delivered 
rn\e  discourse.  It  was  interesting,  indeed,  to  me,  to  see  and 
hear  ^Ir.  Murray.  I  had  heard  my  parents  often  speak  of 
him,  after  they  boldly  avowed  their  faith  in  Universalism ; 
and  describe  the  manner  of  his  preaching;  and  I  had  im- 
bibed a  high  veneration  for  the  man,  and  had  a  strong  de- 
sire to  hear  the  word  of  truth  from  his  lips ;  nor  were  my 
anticipations  disappointed.  His  manner,  to  me,  was  pleasing, 
and  his  eloquence  captivating.  He  appeared  to  possess  a  per- 
fect government  over  his  own  passions;  riveted  the  attention 
of  his  hearers ;  carried  them  with  him  through  his  whole 
discourse,  and  made  them  feel  the  sensibilities  of  his  own 
soul  ;  would  bring  tears  into  their  eyes,  or  excite  their  risi- 
bility, with  as  much  ease  as  the  words  flowed  from  his  open- 
ing lips.  ^Ir.  Palmer  delivered  a  very  good  discourse  ;  but 
of  him  I  never  afterwards  heard  anytliing.  I  believe  he 
never  pretended  to  devote  his  time  to  the  ministry  ;  and  he 
never  associated  much  with  our  denomination,  nor  became  a 
member  of  the  convention. 

]\Ir.  Wooley  had  traveled,  the  preceding  summer,  as  Cat 
as  Otsego,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  had  preached  in 
different  towns  in  that  section  of  country.  He  attended  this 
meeting,  and  brought  quite  a  favorable  report  of  his  success, 
and  the  call  for  the  preached  word  in  that  country.  He  ex- 
pressed great  confidence,  that  could  that  region  be  supplied 
with  preaching,  the  truth  would  spread  with  great  rapidity, 
and  societies  would  spring  up  in  every  direction.  And  to 
favor  the  cause  in  that  State,  and  dispose  societies  there  or- 
ganizing to  unite  more  readily  with  the  great  body  of  Uni- 
versalists, by  his  suggestion  the  name  of  the  convention  un- 
derwent a  modification  ;  it  was  resolved,  in  council,  that  it 
should  thereafter  be  entitled  "TZ/e  General  Convention  of  i'ni- 
persalists  of  the  New  England  States,  and  others y 

By  the  persuasion  and  influence  of  a  man  in  the  town  of 
Worcester,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  I  engaged  k) 
teach  a  district  school,  for  five  months,  in  that  town,  com- 
mencinn-the  first  of  November.      To  show  the  narrowness 
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and  illiberality  of  bigoted  souls,  and  their  hostility  to  a  doc- 
trine they  dare  not  attempt  to  refute  in  an  open  and  ingen- 
uous  manner,  as  well  as  their  malignant  persecution  of 
those  they  dare  not  meet  in  open  discussion,  I  must  here  be 
permitted  to  relate  an  incident :  The  laws  of  ^Massachusetts 
required  a  school-teacher  to  procure  a  certificate  of  his 
moral  character  from  the  select  men  of  the  town  where  he 
resided,  or  had  last  resided,  and  of  his  literary  qualifications 
from  the  settled  minister  of  the  town  in  which  he  taught. 
I  had  taught  the  previous  winter  in  Massachusetts  ;  but  as 
it  was  in  my  native  district,  nothing  was  said  about  a  cer- 
tificate, and  1  never  applied  for  one.  But  now  I  was  going 
among  strangers,  and  it  was  necessary  I  should  be  supplied 
with  legal  credentials.  I  readily  obtained  my  credentials 
from  the  select  men  ;  and  knowing  that  sectarian  prejudice 
might  have  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  feelings  of  the 
clergyman  in  Worcester,  should  they  learn  my  religious 
tenets  ;  I  concluded  it  might  be  essentially  to  my  advantage 
to  obtain  one  from  the  settled  minister  in  New  Salem  ;  and 
I  entertained  no  doubt  that  he  would  readily  give  me  one, 
inasmuch  as  he  and  I  had  always  been  acquainted  from  boy- 
hood, and  certainly,  until  we  became  preachers,  on  terms  of 
cordiality  and  friendship.  He  was  considerably  my  senior  ; 
but  we  were  natives  of  the  same  town,  and  in  early  life  as- 
sociated much  together.  I  therefore  applied  to  him  with  all 
confidence  ;  but  alas !  I  applied  in  vain  ;  he  would  not  give 
me  one  ;  and  said,  if  the  clergymen  in  Worcester  knew 
their  duty,  they  would  neither  of  them  give  me  one.  It 
was  perfectly  obvious  that,  knowing  he  had  now  the  advan- 
tage of  me,  he  meant  to  use  his  prerogative  to  crush  me,  if 
in  his  power.  However,  he  had  not  time,  if  he  had  the  in-, 
clination,  to  interpose  his  influence  with  the  clergymen  of 
Worcester,  before  I  presented  myself  before  his  reverence. 
Dr.  Austin,  a  rigid  Calvanistic  divine  ;  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  obtained  the  necessary  credential. 

]\Iy  school  was  very  large,  for  a  district  school,  averaging 
seventy  or  eighty  during  the  whole  term  ;  and  as  I  had  no 
assistant,  it  required  my  whole  attention,  and  occupied  my 
whole  time,  day  and  evening  ;  so  that  I  made  no  appoint- 
ments to  preach,  nor  did  I  deliver  one  discourse,  during  the 
five  months  of  my  engagemenr.  Besides,  there  were  very 
few  in  that  place  who  felt  any  interest  in  the  cause  of  Uni- 
versalism  ;  there  was  but  one  solitary  individual  who  felt 
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any  sympathy  for  the  doctrine  in  the  district ;  and  that  was 
Mr.  Williams,  by  whose  influence  I  was  employed,  and  with 
whom  I  boarded.  The  rest  of  the  district  were  all,  or  near- 
ly all,  members  of  the  Orthodox  churches,  either  that  of  Dr.  ^ 
Austin,  or  Dr.  Bancroft ;  but  they  were  uniformly  very  iMuXs 
civil  and  friendly  to  me,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  perfect  satisfaction  in  my  management  of  the 
school. 

I  had,  this  winter,  a  most  ample  illustration  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  habit — at  least,  educational  habit  ;  and  how 
easily  one  can  be  led,  with  the  most  innocent  feelings,  and 
conscientious- submission,  into  practices  which  another,  edu- 
cated under  ditierent  circumstances,  would  shudder  at  the 
thought  of.  The  community  with  whom  I  resided  were  a 
friendly,  social  people,  fond  of  parties  for  conversation  and 
amusement ;  and  both  old  and  young  had  their  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  parties,  during  the  whole  winter.  For  awhile, 
the  young  people  gave  me  repeated,  polite,  and  even  urgent 
invitat^)ns  to  attend  their  parties  ;  but  I  excused  myself  on 
the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  employing'the  evening  in  pre- 
paring for  my  school  the  next  day.  And,  indeed,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  do  much  in  that  way  ;  besides,  I  had  little  incli- 
nation for  such  amusements  as  they  indulged  in — dancing, 
playing,  and  the  like  ;  I  could  enjoy  much  more  alone,  in 
my  little  chamber,  in  reading  and  meditation.  After  trying, 
a  few  weeks,  to  induce  me  to  join  their  social  parties,  the 
young  people  gave  up  their  importunities  ;  and  I  enjoyed 
my  retirement  peaceably  for  a  short  time.  But  when  the 
older,  married  people,  saw  that  I  did  not  choose  to  associate 
with  the  young  in  their  amusements,  they  began  to  invite 
me  to  meet  with  them  ;  and  pleaded  the  importance  of  it,  as 
a  means  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  my  employers, 
and  giving  satisfaction.  They  alleged,  that  none  but  the 
respectable  part  of  community  assembled  with  them  ;  and 
their  recreations  were  civil  and  inoffensive.  Well — I  agreed 
to  go  ;  and  one  evening,  in  company  with  .Air.  Williams 
and  his  lady,  I  went  nearly  a  mile,  but  within  the  limits  of 
the  district.  We  were  greeted  with  politeness  ;  and  soon  a 
large  assembly  of  middle-aged  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
assembled.  After  their  teams  were  taken  care  of,  and  the 
company  were  comfortably  warmed  before  a  cheerful,  bla- 
zing fire  upon  the  hearth  of  a  large  square  room,  our  kind 
hostess  placed  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.     I  supposed 
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it  was  their  practice,  as  I  afterwards  learned  it  was,  uni- 
formly to  provide  supper  for  their  guests  ;  but  I  was  alittle 
surprised  that  they  should  get  it  so  early  in  the  evening  ; 
for  we  had  not  yet  been  assembled  half  an  hour.  However, 
I  concluded  it  might  be  their  custom  to  spread  their  enter- 
tainment at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening,  and  thereby  ren- 
der it  convenient  for  their  guests  to  retire  at  their  own  plea- 
sure ;  and  I  began  to  applaud  the  custom.  But  I  was  soon 
undeceived — the  table  was  set,  brilliant  lights  placed  upon 
it,  and  a  pack  of  cards  thrown  thereon !  and  immediately 
the  people  surrounded  it,  male  and  female,  as  tliey  were  first 
introduced  into  our  strange  world,  and  began  to  shuffle  the 
cards,  and  to  deal  them  out.  They  politely  offered  me  a 
card  :  but  I  told  them,  I  should  beg  to  be  excused  ;  as  I  was 
unacquainted  with  the  game.  They  expressed  some  doubt, 
and  began  to  rally  me  on  the  subject — said  I  was  supersti- 
tious— they  only  played  for  amusement ;  and  Mr.  B.  (thai 
was  their  minister)  would  not  scruple  to  take  a  card,  when- 
ever he  met  with  them,  &c.  I  told  them,  I  did  not  §bnsider 
myself  superstitious — I  really  did  not  know  how  to  play 
cards — that,  although  when  quite  a  boy  I  had  known  suffi- 
cient to  play,  after  a  sort,  at  what  we  used  to  call  All-fours, 
yet,  for  many  years,  I  had  scarcely  seen  a  card,  and  had  ac- 
tually forgotten  all  I  ever  knew  about  them.  "O,  well,  if  I 
had  ever  known  any  thing  about  playing,  they  'could  very 
readily  show  me  again. '^  I  replied,  that  I  thought  I  should 
be  rather  a  dull  scholar  ;  and  as  I  really  had  no  time  to  spare 
from  other  important  duties  and  studies,  I  should  ask  to  be  en- 
tirely excused.  So  I  sat  mostly  alone  during  the  evening  ; 
for  those  who  were  not  actually  engaged  in  the  game,  felt 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  result,  that  they  would  say  little 
or  nothing  about  anything  else.  The  good  lady  of  the  house, 
however,  commiserated  my  lonely  condition,  and  came  and 
seated  herself  by  me,  and  kindly  inquired,  if  I  ever  played 
chequers  : — for  their  whole  thoughts  were  exclusively  on 
some  sort  of  game.  T  told  her  I  had  sometimes  tried  to  play. 
Well,  would  I  play  a  game  with  her  ?  Why,  madam,  I 
tliink  it  will  afford  you  but  dull  amusement,  for  I  really  pro- 
fess no  skill  in  that  game.  She  insisted,  however,  that  I 
should  play,  and  brought  out  her  chequer- board,  and  ^ve 
commenced  the  game.  But  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  tx> 
get  a  king,  before  she  had  taken  every  '•  man  "  from  me. 
She  gave  me  a  pretty  sharp  reprimand  for  carelessness,  or 
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wilfully  wrong  movements — sa^d  she  knew  I  could  play 
belter,  if  I  would  try  ;  and  set  her  chequers  again.  But 
again  I  had  no  better  success — she  '•  skunked  "  me  a  second 
time.  She  was  now  almost  vexed — said  I  did  not  try — sl>e 
would  place  the  chequers  again  ;  and  I  must  try  to  do  bet- 
ter.  I  observed,  that  I  was  perfectly  aware  it  could  be  no 
amusement  for  her  to  play  with  me — I  had  told  her  so  in  the 
first  place.  Ifelt  very  grateful  to  her  for  her  endeavors  to 
entertain  me  ;  but  as  it  would  be  no  gratification  to  her,  lo 
play  at  a  game  where  she  could  have  no  competition,  1  would 
not  insist  on  her  trying  it  any  longer.  Siie  would  try  it 
once  more  ;  and  I  should  try  to  do  better.  Well,  madam,  I 
will  use  what  skill  I  have.  But,  alas  !  she  -'skunked  "  mo 
the  third  time!  and,  in  total  despair,  put  her  board  an  J 
chequers  away,  and  went  back  to  the  card-table.  So  I  en- 
joyed my  own  thoughts,  in  quietness,  the  remainder  oi'  the 
evening. 

Card-playing  is  considered  by  many,  and  probably  by  most/, 
religious  people,  as  the  most  heinous  crime  that  mortals  carr 
be  guilty  of  ;  and  I  verily  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most^ 
foolish,  and  even  the  most  dangerous  amusements,  that  a  r^-i 
tional  mind  can  indulge  in.     It  certainly  consumes  time  that! 
might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  more  profitably  employed.     No  in- ! 
formation  whatever  is   obtained  ;  no  sociable  or   instructive  f 
conversation  can   be  enjoyed  ;   but  the  mind   is  wholly  en-  • 
grossed  with  black  and  red  spots,  and  the  most  grotesque  pic- 
tures ever  drawn  on  paste-board,  and  exhibits  the  most  intense 
solicitude    about — nothing  !     I   could   but  marvel,  to  see  so 
many  well-dressed,  polite,  respectable,  and  apparently,  well- 
educated,  and  well-informed    gentlemen  and  ladies,  spending 
the   precious  hours  of  life,  evening   after   evening,  in  this, 
worse-than-useless    manner.      And    the   astonishment  of  the 
reader  will  surely  equal  mine,  when  I  inform  him,  that  all  of 
these,  with  only  two  exceptions,  were  professors  of  religion, 
and  members  in  good  standing  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  Or- 
thodox churches  in  Worcester!     But  they  meant  no  hurt  by 
this  practice,  if  they  meant  no  good.     Nothing  would  have 
tempted  them  to  gamble,  as  they  called  it — i.e.,  to  play  for  tlie 
consideration  of  any  gain — not  even  one  cent.     Their  gan->e 
was  mere  recreation,  to  pass  away  a  social — or,  as  I  should 
call  it,  an  unsocial  hour  ;   and  they  considered  it  perfectly 
harmless  and  innocent.     I  met  with  them  no  more  ;  and  tiiey 
never  again  urged  me  to  do  so  ;  they  unquestionably  discov- 
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ered  that  it  was  no  amusement  for  me,  but  rather  a  dull  en- 
tertainment.  I  found,  however,  that  it  was  a  uniform  prac- 
tice among  them,  whenever  they  me't  together,  by  day  or  by 
night,  to  introduce  card-playing;  and  every  man,  or  at  least 
every  family,  kept  a  pack  of  cards.  There  was  a  shoemaker 
who  worked  in  a  shop  a  few  yards  from  the  house  in  which  I 
boarded,  a  zealous  professor  of  religion,  and  a  member  of  Dr. 
Austin's  church,  and  Avhom  I  could,  at  any  time,  make  zeal- 
ously  mad,  by  introducing  an  argument  in  favor  of  Univer- 
salism  ;  who  also  kept  small  articles  in  his  shop  for  sale,  such 
as  pins,  needles,  writing  paper,  quills,  &c.,  and  whenever  I 
wanted  any  small  articles  of  stationery,  I  stepped  into  his 
shop.  This  man  always  kept  a  pack  of  cards  lying  on  his 
bench ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  lay  down  his  work, 
with  a  half-finished  seam,  when  a  neighboring  boy  came  in, 
and  take  up  his  cards,  and  go  to  playing  with  as  much  zeal 
as  he  would  anathematize  Universalism,  as  a  licentious  doc- 
trine, if  I  chanced  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  it.  So  strangely 
— so  singularly  are  we  influenced  by  our  educational  habits ! 
I  could  but  reflect,  most  seriously  and  solemnly,  on  the  vast 
responsibility  of  parents,  in  regard  to  the  education  of  their 
offspring. 


CHArTER  VI 


Author  starts  on  a  tour  to  Vennont— Visit  to  Mr.  N.  Foster-^Mr.  Fs  former 
religious  sentiments — His  conversion  to  Universalism,  and'  its  moral  ef- 
fects—Visits Benson — Leaves  Benson  on  a  tour  to  the  state  of  New 
York — Meeting  in  Whitehall,  and  Fort  Ann — Incidents  in  Fort  Ann- 
Meetings  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Harris — Visits  his  brother  in  Cana- 
joharie — Interview  with  Elder  Elliot — Journey  to  Sangerfield,  Oneida 
county — Delivers  his  first  discourse  in  Sangerfield — Solicitation  to  remain 
longer— State  of  feeling  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  countr>%  and  pro- 
gressof  the  doctrine — Begins  to  itinerate  through  the  counties  of  Oneida, 
Chenango,  »Scc. — Visit  to  his  brother,  and  meeting  in  Otsego — Meets  Mr. 
Wooley — Conference  in  Burlington — Germ  of  the  Western  Association — 
Opposition— Confab  with  ]\Ir.  B.  ^Morse — A  bow  drawn  at  a  venture — 
Desultoiy  discussion  with  Rev.  ^Ir.  Knapp — Singular  question — First  dis- 
course in  Hamilton  village — Judge  Paine — Amusing  anecdote — First 
meeting  in  ?»Iadison — Interview  with  Elder  Morton — Curious  anecdote 
of  Elder  M-— Challenge— First  meeting  in  Whitestown— Organization  of 
the  first  society  in  Oneida  county — Singular  remark  of  Polycarpus  Smith 
— A  regular  circuit — Joseph  Tenny  and  his  book — Two  societies  organ- 
ized— Growth  and  prospects  of  the  cause. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  1805,  having  closed  my  school 
in  Worcester,  I  once  more  started  on  a  journey  to  the  Stat€^ 
of  Vermont,  but  on  a  different  route  from  that  I  had  before 
traveled.  I  had  previously  received  a  very  pressing  solicita- 
tion from  an  old  gentleman  residing  in  Wilmington,  by  the 
name  of  Foster,  who,  from  my  earliest  remembrance  until 
within  a  few  years,  had  been  a  resident  of  New  Salem,  and 
had  uniformly  served  as  a  tithing-man  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  v,hose  main  business  was  to  take  care  of  the  boys, 
and  keep  tliem  in  order,  on  Sundays.  He  was  a  most  rigid 
Partialist — equally  rigid  in  his  sentiments  and  discplineof  the 
boys — and  we  all  stood  in  fear  and  dread  of  him.  lie  iiad 
removed  to  AVilmington,  Vermont,  a  few  years  prior  to  the 
time  to  wiiicii  I  allude ;  and  I  had  not  seen  liim  until  tlip  ses- 
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sion  of  the  Association,  in  the  autumn  of  1903.  As  I  then 
rode  up  to  the  house  where  we  stopped,  in  Winchester,  New- 
Hampshire,  I  saw  a  man  approaching  from  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, who  resembled  Mr.  Foster;  but  surely,  (thought I,)  that 
can  not  be  uncle  Nathan ;  for  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see 
one  arise  from  the  dead,  as  to  see  him  at  a  Universalist  meet- 
ing. However,  as  we  approached  each  other,  I  saw  that*  he 
was  the  identical  man.  Still,  I  concluded  he  must  be  on  a 
journey,  and  our  meeting  purely  accidental.  We  both,  dis- 
mounted and  secured  our  horses ;  and,  looking  again  so  as  to 
be  sure  of  his  identity,  I  walked  toward  him  and  addressed 
him  by  name.  He  instantly  recognized  me,  and,  with  a  coun- 
tenance reflecting  cheerfulness  and  happiness,  took  my  hand 
with  unusual  warmth.  Such  was  not  his  former  appearance. 
He  had  uniformly  worn  a  gloomy  countenance,  and  exhibited 
discontent  and  peevishness  in  his  demeanor.  After  inquiring 
ooncerning  his  health  and  family,  I  said  to  him,  "Mr. Foster, 
are  3'ou  on  a  journey?"  Fie  responded,  "No,  no  farther." 
I  then  said,  "  I  believe  there  is  a  religious  meeting  to  be  holden 
here,  to-morrow  and  next  day."  He  answered,  "  Yes,  there 
is."  "  But,"  I  said,  "  you  have  not  come  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Foster,  have  you  ?"  "  Yes,"  he  replied.  I  next  in- 
quired, "  But  do  you  know  what  kind  of  meeting  it  is,  Mr. 
Foster  ?"  ^'  Yes,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  Universalist  Association.' 
"But  you  are  not  a  Universalist,  Mr.  Foster !"  I  said.  "Yes, 
tliank  God,  I  am,"  he  rejoined.-  I  clenched  his  hand  again, 
and  thanked  God  for  his  deliverance  ;  and  the  big  tears  started 
in  the  eyes  of  the  good  old  man.  We  had,  indeed,  a  happy 
meeting — what  a  change  had  come  over  him  !  He  was  com- 
pletely metamorphosed  from  a  gloomy,  sour,  crabbed  Partialist, 
to  one  of  the  most  cheerful,  pleasant,  and  happy  beings  I  ever 
met  with.  I  said  to  myself,  "  if  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth 
can  work  wonders  like  this — can  thus  renew  a  man,  in  his  old 
age — God  grant  that  it  may  speedily  prevail  over  all  Christen- 
dom." He  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  full  and  complete 
change  wrought  upon  himself.  "O,"  said  he,  "how  strange 
—how  unutterably  strange — I  have  lived  in  darkness  so  long, 
when  the  truth  is  so  clearly  taught  in  the  Bible  !  Flow  much 
I  have  lost!  O,  if  I  were  young,  how  earnestly  I  would 
preach  the  Gospel  to  mankind!"  And  he  did  preach.  His 
mouth  was  full  of  argument,  and  his  tongue  dwelt  on  praise, 
wherever  he  went.  He  so  lived,  and  so  died.  Both  were 
equally  astonished  at  meeting  each  other.     He  had  not  until 
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then  hcanl  that  I  was  a  Univt;rsalist ;  and  he  would  prohiihlv  have 
thoucrht  nio  the  last  being  of  our  mortal  race,  who  would  attempt 
to  preach  it.  But  before  we  parted,  I  had  to  make  him  a  promise, 
should  Providence  permit, that  !•  would  at  some  future  period  make 
him  a  visit,  and  preach  in  his  neighborhood  ;  and  this  was  the  fir^t 
opp^ortunity  which  presented. 

I  went  to  Wilmington,  tarried  one  Sunday,  and  delivered  two 
discourses  in  that  town.  From  thence,  f  pursued  my  journey 
to  the  town  of  Benson,  where  I  had  been,  repeatedly,  requested 
to  take  up  my  abode.  But,  after  spending  three  Sundays,  and 
looking  around  with  some  thought  of  fixing  upon  a  location,  I  did 
not  feel  exactly  satisfied  ;  moreover,  I  had  an  undefmable  pre- 
sentiment that  1  was  not  altogether  in  the  right  place  ;  and  my 
mind  was  involuntarily  and  irresistibly  drawn  westward.  I  had 
a  brother  residing  in  the  town  of  Canajoharie,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  a  number  of  years;  and 
I  informed  my  friends,  in  Benson,  that  1  felt  it  a  duty  to  make 
him  a  visit.  They  again  requested  me  to  return  and  settle  with 
them ;  but  I  made  no  engagement,  telling  them  simply  that  I 
would  be  governed  by  the  indications  of  Providence.  If  I  found 
that  God  had  a  work  for  me  to  do  whither  I  was  going,  I  would 
try  to  do  it ;  if  not,  I  would  probably  return  to  Benson,  in  a  few 
weeks. 

My  first  stop,  after  leaving  Benson,  was  at  White  Hall,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Champlain.  Here  I  stayed  two  days,  and  deliv- 
ered a  discourse  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Capt.  Hinman,  who,  in 
consequence  of  a  spinal  injury,  had  been  confined  to  his  hoi^^e, 
for  two  or  three  years.  In  the  township  of  Fort  Ann,  a  short 
day's  ride  from  this  place,  I  had  a  cousin  living  who  was  as  dear 
to  nie  as  a  sister,  and  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  many  long  years- 
She  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Goodell.  On  them  I  called, 
and  tarried  several  days,  at  their  urgent  solicitation.  They 
were  Baptists  ;  and  although  we  conversed  freely  and  much  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  although  I  expressed  my  feelings 
and  sentiments  as  plainly  as  language  would  enable  me,  without 
saying  they  were  Universalism,  they  did  not,  for  several  days, 
understand  me,  nor  did  they  suspect  that  I  was  a  preacher. 
There  was  a  gentleman  residing  within  a  few  miles,  with  whom 
I  had  formed  an  acquaintance  in  Benson;  and,  during  my  stay, 
1  took  the  ppportunity  to  make  him  a  short  call.  He  requested 
me  to  appoint  a  meeting ;  and  1  told  him,  if  a  house  and  congre- 
,  gation  cotild  be  obtained,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  give  them  a 
discourse.     The  second  day  after  this  conversation,  a   man  by 
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the  name  of  Gilbert  Harris  came  to  IMr.  Goodell's  to  graft  some 
fruit-trees ;  and,  while  employed  in  this  business,  I  walked  out 
to  see  the  operation,  and  made  some  remarks  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  fruit  thereby.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  with  a  significant  look 
at  me,  "  this  is  doing  what  every  preacher  of  the  Gospel  ought 
to  do — taking  avray  falsehood,  and  supplying  its  place  with  the 
truth."  And  then,  laying  aside  his  pruning  knife,  he  informed 
me  that  the  gentleman  I  have  alluded  to  had  been  to  see  him 
on  the  subject  of  having  a  meeting  ;  and  requested  me  to  appoint 
a  time  to  preach  at  his  house.  My  friend  Goodell  stared  at  me 
with  amazement ;  and  said,  '•  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  a 
preacher  ]"  He  not  only  learned,  now,  that  I  was  a  preacher, 
but  also  learned  what,  probably,  were  my  sentiments ;  for  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Harris  was  a  zealous  Universalist.  I  made  an 
appointment  at  the  house  of  Mr.  H.,  and  Mr.  Goodell  and  wife 
accompanied  me  there  ;  I  had  designed  not  to  returnj  but  proceed 
from  thence  on  my  journey.  A  good  congregation  were  in  at- 
tendance ;  and,  after  meeting,  many  of  them  surrounded  me,  and 
pressed  their  solicitations  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  I  con- 
sented to  return  back  with  Mr.  G.,  and  remain  over  the  next  Sab- 
bath. I  did  so,  and  a  very  numerous  congregation  came  to- 
gether, my  friend  Goodell  and  wife  among  the  number.  They 
had  had  some  Universalist  preaching  in  that  section  of  country, 
and  there  were  some  among  them  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
doctrine,  but  quite  able  to  defend  it,  and  many  others  earnestly 
inquiring  after  truth.  They  made  a  small  contribution  to  assist 
11^  on  the  vray,  and  then  separated,  with  apparently  gratified 
feelings.  Here  I  parted  with  my  friend  Goodell  and  his  wife-, 
who  still  maintained  their  usual  kindness  toward  me,  if  they  did 
not  feel  more  sympathy  for  the  doctrine  which  I  taught  than  they 
had  ever  done  before. 

The  next  morning,  I  again  pursued  my  lonely  journey  to  the 
west.  I  found  my  brother  in  Canajoharje,  as  I  anticipated ;  and 
although  he  and  his  wife  were  exceedingly  gratified,  and  express- 
ed overmuch  joy  at  my  arrival,  (it  being  tlie  first  faniily  connec- 
tion who  had  visited  them  in  their  new  home,)  yet  they  had  no 
inclination  to  hear  much  about  my  doctrine,  nor  to  have  me  preach 
in  the  place.  They  were  Free-Will  Baptists — my  sister-in-law^ 
was  a  member  of  Elder  Elliott's  church,  and  my  brother  a  con- 
stant attendant  on  his  meetings,  probably  with  an  intention  also 
of  becoming  a  member.  They  had  been  informed  that  I  had 
commenced  preaching ;  but  my  brother  told  me  it  v»-oflld  be  use- 
less to  appoint  a  meeting  in  that  place,  as  no  one  thereabout  would 
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willingly  hear  the  doctrine.     However,  he  was  mistaken  ;  for  on 
a  subsequent  visit  I  liad  a  request  to  preach  tliere,  and  did  preach 
several  discourses  to  very  respectable  congregations,  Hjr  those 
times  ;  and  I  soon  found  some  believers  in  the  truth  of  the  Cireat 
Salvation.     On  my  second  visit,  some  tive  or  six  weeks  afterw  ard, 
I  had  a  short  interview  with  his  preacher,  Elder  Elliott.     The 
Elder,  hearing  I  was  there,  and  fearful,  no  doubt,  that  1  should 
corrupt  the  principles  of  my  brother  and  his  wife,  and  lead  them 
astray,  called  purposely  to  give  me  battle.     We  held  a  pretty 
brisk  conversation  in  the  presence  of  my  brother's  wife,  (he  being 
absent.)  probably  for  an  hour;  when  the  Elder,  manifestly  find- 
ing  more  ditiiculty  in  his  way  than  he  had  anticipated,  became 
extremely  excited  and  impatient,  and  arose,  walked  rapidly  across 
the  floor  a  few  times,  then,  turning  on  his  heel,  he  addressed  me 
in  a  stern,  determined,  and  almost  defiant  manner,   as  follows : 
'•  ]\Ir.  Stacy !  I  will  tell  you  plainly,  if  there  is  not  something 
more  done  for  our  salvation  than  Christ  has  done,  or  ever  will  do, 
we  shall  all  be  damned."     I  looked  at  him  with  some  degree  of 
surprise,  no  doubt ;  for  I  was  truly   astonished  to  hear  such  a 
statement  from  an  old  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  he 
professed  to  be,  and  merely  replied ;   "  Well,  Elder,  if  such  be 
the  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  gone  case  Avith  us  all  ;  for 
if  I  mistake  not,  I  have  read  in  the  Scriptures,  that  Christ  is  our 
only  Savior ;  that '  His  own  arm  brought  salvation  ;  and  his  own 
righteousness  sustained  him ;  and  of  the  people  there  was  none 
with  him;'  that  '  There  is  none  other  name  given,  under  heaven, 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved;'   and  that,  'By  grace 
are  ye  saved,  through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the 
gilt  of  God;  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.'"     The 
Elder  seemed  not  inclined  to  say  any  more  to  me,  and  soon  took 
his  leave.     But  it  had  a  very  salutary  etiect  on  my  sister.     She 
remarked,  after  he  had  retired,  that  she  was  very  much  surprised 
to  see  the  Elder  manliest  so  much  passion,  and  hear  him  make 
so  singular  a  remark.     This  led  her  to  reflect  upon  the  subject, 
and  to  examine  it  with  more  prayerful  attention,  in  all  probability, 
than  any  thing  I  could  have  said  to  her,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  both  she,  and  my  brother  also, 
became  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  and  lived 
and  died  rejoicing  in  the  faith  of  Universal  Salvation.     But  to 
return  to  the  thread  of  my  narrative.- 

As  before  remarked,  my  brother  said  it  would  do  no  good  to 
appoint  a  meeting,  for  nobody  would  hear.  "  Well,"  said  1,  "  if 
people  do  not  wish  to  hear,  I  have  no  wish  to  hold  them  by  the 
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button,  if  I  could ;  and  if  they  wish  not  to  hear  in  this  place, 
there  are  other  places  where  they  do  ;  and  I  am  going  to  Sanger- 
field,  to  see  if  the  people  there  are  equally  bigoted.'"'  I  had  sev- 
eral  old  acquaintances  in  Sangerfield,  and  one  relative,  a  sister's 
son.  My  brother  said,  if  I  would  wait  a  fe\v  days,  until  he  got 
his  work  in  a  state  to  leave,  he  would  go  with  me.  I  did  so,  and 
we  went  together  ;  the  distance  being  nearly  fifty  miles.  I  had 
not  been  in  Sangerfield  one  hour,  before  I  was  requested  to  give 
tliem  a  discourse.  An  appointment  was  consequently  given  out 
for  a  meeting  in  a  little  hamlet,  called  the  Huddle,  (now  Water- 
ville.)  for  the  next  day.  The  doctrine  was  an  entire  new  thing 
to  a  large  majority  of  the  people  in  that  country  ;  and  curiosity, 
if  nothing  else,  drew  together  as  many  people  as  could  possibly 
be  convened  in  a  school-house.  It  was  on  the  sixth  day  of  June, 
-^  1805,  that  I  delivered  my  first  message  in  Western  New  York, 
as  it  was  then  denominated.  Breathless  and  profound  attention 
was  given ;  and  I  felt  confident,  from  appearances,  that  some 
minds  had  discovered,  at  least,  the  glimmerings  of  a  light  they 
had  never  before  seen.  Some  excitement  was  produced,  and  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  vr as  elicited  ;  and  before  many  of  the 
■  congregation  separated,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  me  with  a  re- 
quest that  I  would  preach  next  Sunday.  To  this  I  acceded,  and 
told  my  brother  that  he  might  return  home,  and  as  soon  as  I  could 
find  opportunity  I  would  make  him  a  visit ;  but  I  was  satisfied 
the  Lord  had  a  work  for  me  to  do  in  this  region,  and  I  was  re- 
solved to  stay  and  perform  it  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
To  this  he  consented,  with  manifest  reluctance.  I  was  satisfied 
he  would  rather  I  did  not  preach  at  all.  But  I  told  him  I  should 
remain  ;  and  as  long  as  there  was  such  an  inclination  to  hear, 
I  would  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  free  salvation  to  all  who 
would  hear  me. 

The  next  Sunday  the  congregation  was  veiy  considerably  en- 
larged ;  such  was  the  case  generally,  wherever  the  doctrine  was 
(first  introduced.  The  name,  Universalism,  was  a  strange  name 
for  a  religion.  And  the  thought,  that  any  mortal  man  should 
have  the  presumption  to  publicly  declare,  that  all  mankind  would 
finally  be  saved,  was  astonishing  !  and  curiosity  was  on  the  tiptoe, 
I  to  hear  what  could  be  said  on  such  a  theme.  It  was  said,  too, 
I  that  they  used  a  J^ible,  and  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  pray ! 
I  No  wonder,  then,  that  people  should  be  very  curious  to  witness 
I  such  an  anomaly,  and  see  the  Heaven-daring  wretch,  who  should 
I  make  such  a  mockery  of  sacred  things  !  For  two  or  three  dis- 
I  courses  in  any  place,  the  congregations  would  be  quite  numerous. 
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But  then  their  fears  would  begin  to  be  excited,  tlic  prejudices  of 
their  relif>;ious  education  would  operate,  the  alarm  would  be 
sounded  by  the  clergy,  and  the  congregation  would  suddenly 
drop  down  to  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  frcfjuently,  and  some- 
times entirely  dwindle  out.  But,  in  most  instances,  some  would 
get  such  a  hold  of  tlie  truth  as  to  continue  faithful,  "  through 
good,  and  through  evil  report;"  and  then,  by  an  untiring  perse- 
verance, the  cause  would  gradually,  but  permanently,  grow. 
Tiie  people,  after  recovering  a  little  "from  their  first  alarm,  would 
occasionally  drop  in  again  ;  and,  bye-and-bye,  the  congregation 
would  increase  to  a  respectable  number  of  constant  hearers,  and 
permanent  supporters.  The  congregation  would  be  composed 
mostly  of  men  ;  very  few  women  would  dare  venture  in.  I  have 
frequently  addressed  quite  a  respectable  congregation,  for  num- 
bers, and  not  a  woman  among  them.  This,  at  first  thought, 
seems  strange ;  when  we  would  suppose,  from  the  natural  be- 
nevolence, kindness,  sympathy,  and  tenderness  of  the  female 
heart,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  paternity  and  benevolence 
of  the  Divine  character  would  exactly  meet  their  desires,  and 
be  a  most  grateful  revelation  to  the  goodness  of  their  natures. 
But  they  were  more  difiicult  than  men  to  persuade  to  hear  am 
axamine  the  doctrine,  and  probably  for  the  very  reason  of  thei 
superior  benevolence.  They  had  heard  the  doctrine,  if  they  had 
ever  heard  it  at  all,  distorted  and  misrepresented  by  the  popular 
clergy — condemned  as  a  delusion  of  the  devil,  and  calculated  to 
"lead  souls,  blindfold,  down  to  hell !"  Their  early  religious  ed- 
ucation disposed  them  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  divine  knowledge  of  the  clergy ;  whose  decision 
was  as  infolliblc,  in  their  estimation,  as  is  that  of  the  Pope  among 
Papists.  They,  tiierefore,  trembled  at  the  prevalence  of  a  doc- 
trine fraught  with  such  woeful  consequences  to  the  liuman  race, 
and  felt  conscientiously  obligated  to  use  all  means,  not  only  to 
avoid  its  snares,  but  to  arrest  its  progress  ;  and  tiiat  very  benev- 
olence, so  congenial  with  the  doctrine  of  divine  truth,  and  which 
now  leads  almost  every  female  of  sound  intellect  to  embrace  it, 
and  employ  all  means  within  her  sphere  of  action  to  promulgate 
it  among  the  sons  of  sorrow;  forbade  them  to  give  the  least  coun- 
tenance to  it,  or  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  its  extension,  lest 
they  should  be  accessory  to  the  spread  of  a  delusion  which  would 
endanger  the  eternal  welflirc  of  a  single  soul.  Tiiis,  and  nothing 
else,  I  am  satisfied,  was  the  main  reason  of  the  sliyncss  and  op- 
position of  females  to  the  doctrine.  For  when  once  a  woman  did 
become  acquainted  with  it,  and  believed,  her  joy,  her  courage. 
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her  zeal,  and  her  faithfuhiess,  exceeded  greatly  that  of  the  other 
sex.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  What  could  make  a  mother 
rejoice  more  ?  How  could  her  maternal  heart  fail  to  swell  with 
the  most  intense  sensations  of  gratitude  ?  How  could  her  tongue 
be  silent,  and  not  vibrate  with  the  "  high  praises  of  God,"  when 
she  could  look  around  upon  her  offspring — those  objects  of  her 
tenderest  love  and  greatest  solicitude,  for  whose  salvation,  if  no 
other  means  would  secure  it,  she  would  cheerfully  relinquish  the 
hopes  of  heaven  for  lierself,  and  submit  to  endure  eternal  burn- 
ings— when  she  could  look  upon  them  with  faith,  a  faith  of  as- 
surance founded  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  a  "  hope,  like  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,"  and  contemplate 
them  as  the  heirs  of  an  immortal  inheritance,  secured  by  the  loill 
of  their  heavenly  Father,  and  sealed  by  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ !     Oh  my  soul,  praise  the  Lord  ! 

Before  the  congregation  separated,  they  requested  another 
Sunday's  preaching  ;  and  a  request  was  made  for  a  lecture  in 
the  adjacent  town  of  Brookfield.  I  consented  to  both,  and  gave 
the  messenger  from  Brookfield  an  appointment  for  the  next  Thurs- 
day. Here  an  old  gentleman  from  riamilton,  by  the  name  of 
Murdock,  met  me,  with  a  request  for  a  meeting  in  his  place ; 
and  on  the  next  Sunday,  I  had  a  call  to  go  to  another  settlement 
in  the  town  of  Sano-erfield,  six  miles  from  the  villac^e,  and  hold 
a  meeting.  To  all  these  calls  I  gave  a  ready  and  cheerful  as- 
sent, and  received  good  attention  at  each  place.  I  continued  to 
preach  in  these  towns  on  Sundays,  and  lectured  in  different 
neighborhoods,  for  four  or  five  weeks  ;  when  1  bethought  me,  it 
was  about  time  to  make  my  brother  the  promised  visit,  and  inform 
him  of  my  success  in  the  great  work  Heaven  had  appointed  for 
me ;  for  I  verily  thought  I  could  discover  manifest  tokens  of  di- 
vine approbation,  and  a  blessing  actually  attending  my  feeble 
efforts;  I  had,  moreover,  received  a  request  to  visit  the  north 
part  of  the  town  of  Otsego,  and  hold  a  meeting,  which  I  could 
easily  accomplish,  as  the  place  lay  directly  on  my  way.  Leav- 
ing appointments  to  fill  on  my  return,  allowing  myself  to  be  ab- 
sent one  Sunday,  I  started  on  my  tour,  called  on  my  friend  in 
Otsego,  left  with  him  an  appointment  for  the  next  Sunday,  and 
visited  my  brother  in  the  intermediate  time.  I  found  my  brother 
a  little  more  favorable  to  the  cause ;  and  he  began  to  think  it 
possible  that  a  meeting  might  be  acceptable  to  the  people  in  that 
place.  However,  I  had  not  time  then,  but  told  him  he  might 
feel  round  among  the  inhabitants :  and  when  I  came  again ,  I 
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would  lioUl  a  inectiiifj,  if  they  desired  it.     At  that  time,  too,  I 
had  tlie  interview  witli  Elder  Elliott,  before  recorded. 

I  returned  to  Otsefjo  according  to  engagement;  and  on  Sun- 
day  had  a  barn  full  of  hearers.  Oh,  a  barn  is  a  most  delightful 
place  to  hold  a  meeting  !  I  always  remember,  when  I  enter  one 
on  such  an  occasion,  that  a  stable  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Sa- 
vior of  the  world.  After  meeting,  that  day,  Mr.  Wooley  came 
to  see  me.  He  had  preached  some  ten  miles  olF;  but  hearing  of 
mv  appointment,  had  hurried  through  his  services  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, mounted  his  horse,  and,  soon  alter  the  close  of  my  meeting, 
reached  the  place.  I  went  with  him  to  the  town  of  Hartwick, 
his  })lace  of  residence ;  and  where  he  had  organized  a  small  so- 
ciety ;  which  v.as  then  the  only  society  of  Universalists  west  of 
the  Hudson  river,  if  not  the  only  society  in  the  State  of  New' 
York. 

jMr.  Wooley,  Mr.  Edwin  Ferris,  and  myself,  were  the  only 
preachers  of  Universal  Salvation  then  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
except  in  the  city  ;  and  Mr.  Ferris  was  scarcely  known  as  such, 
at  that  time.  He  had  united  with  the  connection,  and  preached 
a  few  years  in  New  England;  but  he  had  married,  and  some 
time  in  1802,  or  1303,  removed  into  the  town  of  Unadilla,  Ot- 
sego county,  purchased  a  lot  of  new  land,  and  begun  to  work 
upon  it.  He  had  held  some  meetings  in  the  vicinity,  called 
himself  a  Christian  preacher,  (not  a  Christ-ian,  for  the  sect  was 
not  known,  at  least  not  known  in  that  section  of  country,  at  that 
time,)  but  said  little  or  nothing  about  his  peculiar  tenets.  Mr. 
Wooley  came  to  the  State,  I  believe,  in  1804,  preached  the  doc- 
trine boldly  in  every  place  where  he  could  find  access ;  and 
organized  the  society  in  this  place,  probably  in  the  winter  or 
spring  of  1805.  He  introduced  me  to  several  members  of  his 
society,  whom  I  found  to  be  worthy  and  excellent  people,  and 
strong,  and  bold  in  the  fliith  ;  several  of  them  were  originally 
from  the  State  of  Ilhode  Island,  and  were  made  converts  to  the 
under  the  preaching  of  the  venerable  John  .Vlurray  ;  and  before 
leaving  them  I  agreed,  by  the  request  of  Mr.  Wooley  and  the 
society,  to  preach  with  them  the  second  Sunday  in  July.  At 
this  time,  also,  our  Hartwick  friends,  with  Mr.  W.  and  myself, 
made  arrangements  to  hold  a  general  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
the  cause — a  conference,  if  you  please — for  mutual  consultation 
upon  measures  for  its  advancement,  as  well  as  for  religious 
worship;  and  the  place  agreed  upon,  as  the  most  eligible,  was 
Burlington,  Otsego  county ;  and  the  time,  the  Wednesday  after 
mv  meetiniT  in  Hartwick.     The    Presbvterians  had  erected  a 
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meeting. house  in  Burlinston,  and  we  could  have  the  use  of  it 
for  the  occasion,  which  would  be  a  liberal  accommodation,  al- 
though the  house  was  in  an  unfinished  state  ;  and  we  had  a  few 
friends  in  the  neighborhood,  who  would  cheerfully  supply  our 
temporal  necessities  while  among  them.  Letters  were  accord- 
ingly written  to  our  most  influential  friends  scattered  through 
the  country;  and  Mr.  W.  and  myself  would  give  all  the  notice 
we  could,  in  our  itinerations.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Wooley  of  Mr. 
Ferris.  He  had  not  seen  him  in  this  country — did  not  know 
where  he  lived,  and  seemed  little  inclined  to  hunt  him  up,  or 
give  him  notice  of  our  proposed  meeting.  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise— told  Mr.  W.  that  we  surely  all  should  be  together  on 
the  occasion,  there  were  so  few  of  us  in  the  country  ;  and  ex- 
pressed my  earnest  desire  that  he  should  be  notified,  if  possible, 
and  attend  the  meeting  at  Burlington;  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  indifference  about  it.  Mr.  Ferris  and  he  had 
formerly  been  acquainted,  and  they  had  had  some  misunder- 
standing. Mr.  W.  was  a  man  of  rather  jealous  temperament, 
as  I  afterward  learned  Jby  experience  ;  and  I  had  no  inclination 
to  renew  acquaintance,  or  have  him  associate  with  us. 

I  returned  to  my  appointments  in  Hamilton,  Sangerfield,  and 
Brookfield,  and  gave  as  general  notice  of  our  meeting  in  Bur- 
lington as  lay  in  my  power.  I  also  made  arrangements  for  fur- 
liier  labors.  On  the  second  Sunday  in  July  T  went  to  Haitwick, 
according-  to  enGragement  ;    delivered  mv  message,   and  ascer- 

''t-».  tit 

tained  that  no  notice  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Ferris  ;  nor  could  1 
find  any  person  who  could  inform  me  where  he  lived.  Several 
persons  had  heard  of  such  a  man,  and  believed  he  lived  soiiiB 
where  on  Butternut  Creek,  either  in  the  town  of  Butternuts,  or' 
not  far  below.  I  told  my  friends  I  was  resolved  to  find  him,  if 
he  could  be  found,  and  to  use  all  the  influence  I  could  exert  to 
induce  him  to  attend  the  meeting ;  as  we  surely  needed  all  the 
strength  we  could  muster,  to  meet  so  formidable  a  host  of  oppo- 
sers  as  we  anticipated.  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  F. ;  but  I  hacl 
heard  a  good  report  of  him  at  the  east,  where  he  had  labored  ; 
and  I  had  enjoyed  a  very  particular  acquaintance  with  his  bro- 
ther Walter,  of  whom  I  had  a  very  exalted  opinion  both  as  a 
Christian  and  an  able  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  I  therefore  start- 
ed early  on  Monday  morning,  resolved  to  spend  all  the  time  I 
could  spare  between  then  and  our  meeting  on  Wednesday  in 
seeking  for  him,  if  it  were  necessary.  Directing  my  course  to 
the  town  of  Butternuts,  I  made  inquiry  at  eveiy  place  where  I 
thoucrht  information  might  be  obtained  ;  but  I  could  hear  nothing 
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of  him  until  I  got  near  the  south  line  of  the  town,  and  wiiJiin 
three  miles  of  his  residence  ;  there  I  found  a  man  who  knew 
him,  and  who  informed  me  where  he  resided.  I  reached  his 
dwelling  early  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  not  within  when  I  ar- 
rived  ;  but  his  wife  directed  me  where  I  might  find  him.  I  in- 
troduced  mvself  to  him,  told  him  my  business,  and  he  wept 
tears  of  joy.  He  had  not  seen  a  preacher,  and  but  ver\-  few 
}>eople,  who  could  sympathize  with  him  in  ftiith,  since  he  left 
New  England.  He  had  heard  that  Mr.  Wooley  was  in  the 
country:  but  I  soon  found  that  he  had  as  little  inclination  to  re- 
new acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wooley,  as  Mr.  Wooley  liad  with 
jiim — their  antipathy  was  mutual.  However,  he  readily  agreed 
to  accompany  me  to  the  meeting  ;  and  the  next  day  we  rode  to 
Burlington.  Individuals  from  a  great  distance  attended,  and  we 
made  up  a  numerous  and  respectable  congrei>ation.  Public 
■worship  was  holden  on  Wednesday,  and  Mr.  Ferris  and  Mr. 
Wooley  delivered  each  a  discourse.  A  council  was  organized 
by  appointing  Mr.  W.  moderator,  and  Mr,  Abel  Gardner,  (lay- 
man,) clerk  ;  and  a  number  of  resolutions  were  passed,  the  most 
important  of  which  was,  that  it  was  expedient  to  organize  an 
association  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Consequently,  delegates 
were  elected  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention  in 
New  England,  to  present  the  doings  of  this  meeting,  and  to  ask 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  from  that  body  to  meet  with  us 
«Dsi  the  first  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  June,  1806,  and  assist 
in  the  organization  of  an  association  ;  and  Mr.  Wooley  and  my- 
self were  appointed  said  delegates.  There  was  a  man  at  this 
meeting  by  the  name  of  Fowler,  who  had  been  a  Methodist 
pi'eacher,  but  had  become  converted  to  the  faith  of  Universalism, 
a3id  for  several  years  after  this  preaclicd  around  in  the  country, 
more  or  less  ;  but  his  preaching  did  not  prove  very  profitable  ; 
and  tor  reasons  not  necessary  to  name,  he  was  never  received 
into  formal  fellowship. 

-Air.  Smith,  in  his  "  Historical  Sketches,"  says,  that  this  con- 
ference "  was  attended  by  two  or  more  delegates  from  each  of 
tlie  respective  societies,"'  &c.  Here  he  labors  upder  a  trifling 
mistake.  But  one  single  society  existed  in  all  central  and  west- 
ern New  York — the  society  in  Hartwick,  Preaching  had  not  yet 
])een  introduced  into  Whitestown,  and  no  organization  had  yet 
been  attended  to  in  the  field  of  my  special  labor.  The  society 
in  Hartwick  attended  nearly  en  masse,  and  individuals  promis- 
cuously came  in  from  all,  or  nearly  all  towns  and  places  where 
preaching  had  been  introduced. 
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I       This  meeting  was  attended  with  happy  consequences.      It  dif- 
I  fused  infornintion  abroad,  both  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  state  of 
)  tlie  cause.     It  encouraii-ed  our  friends,  bv  showinnjthat  we  were 
[  resolved  to  maintain  order,  and  persevere — that  we  were  de. 
I  texmined  to  permanently  plant  the  standard  of  Universal  C4race, 
\  and,  by  all  the  weapons  of  divine   warfare  Heaven  had  place  d 
I  within  our  reach,  to  manfully  defend  it.     It  gave  strength  and 
r  stability  to  the  doubtful,  and  encouragement  to  those  seeking  af- 
',  ter  truth  ;  and,  what  proved  equally  as  beneficial  and  advanta- 
geous to  the  cause — it  alarmed  sectarians  and  awakened  up  op- 
positon  and  discussion.     From  this   time,  and  indeed  from  the 
commencement  of  our  labors  in  the  state  of  New  York,  but  more 
especially  after  this  mee^ng,  which  had  a  tendency  to  bring  us 
more  into  public  notice,  we  met  with  warm  opposition  from  ev- 
eiy  quarter,  from  all  Partialist  denominations,  and  in  every  im- 
aginable form,  except  a  fair  one.     Few  of  the  clergy  would 
condescend  to  hold  an  argument  with  us.     They  seemed  to  think 
that  the  most  successful  way,  at  least  the  safest  for  them,  would 
be  to  rail  against  the  doctrine  in  their  public  discourses,  to  mis- 
represent it,  to  slander  and  abuse  its  advocates,  and  to  treat  us 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  entirely  beneath  notice — to  sneer, 
or  frown  us  down  ;  but  they  would  encourage  their  deluded  and 
enthusiastic  emissaries  to  attack  and  abuse  us  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

]\Iy  most  common  practice  was,  at  the  close  of  my  discourses, 
especially  in  new  places,  to  give  liberty  for  remarks,  or  inquiry  ; 
and  whether  I  did  or  not,  I  was  most  sure  to  meet  with  opposi- 
tion from  some  quarter.  And  not  only  did  I  meet  opposers  at 
public  meetings  ;  but  at  almost  every  house  where  I  chanced  to 
call  ;  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  on  the  public  highway. 
It  was  a  good  thing  for  me  ;  it  admonished  me  never  to  lay  aside 
my  panoply,  but  to  keep  the  weapons  of  my  warfare  polished 
and  bright.  Among  the  most  zealous  and  virulent  of  my  oppo- 
sers, was  an  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Morse, 
who  resided  in  the  town  of  Sangerfield.  This  man  was,  origi- 
nally, from  Connecticut  ;  a  dissenter  from  the  Presbyterian 
church,  because  it  had  not  fire  enough  for  his  zeal.  He  was 
what  they  called  a  "new  light  ;"  and  as  great  a  Pharisee  as  I 
ever  met  with.  He  sought  me  out,  followed  me  from  house  to 
house,  attacked  me  in  the  most  abusive  manner,  and  would  de- 
nounce the  most  awful  imprecations  upon  my  head.  For  a  sea- 
son, I  treated  him  with  the  deference  and  respect  due  to  his  age  ; 
and  several  times  had  the  success  to  cool  down  his  holy  wrath, 
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and  make  him  ask  pardon  for  abuse.  But  lie  would  soon  forget 
it.  and,  the  next  time  I  met  him,  come  afruin  upon  me  like  a  Imn- 
gry  lion.  At  lenrrth  I  told  him,  1  had  liitherto  treated  him  as  a 
youth  ought  to  treat  a  man  of  gray  hairs,  but  I  found  it  of  ikj 
use ;  and  I  resolved,  in  future,  to  treat  him  in  his  own  way — to 
**  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly;"  and  he  must  remeinl>er 
llic  old  adage,  "  If  you  begin  with  children,  you  must  take  chil- 
dren's play."  Shortly  after  this,  while  I  yet  made  my  home  in 
Sangerfield,  I  had  a  call  to  attend  the  funeral  ofachild  in  Brook- 
lield  ;  and  -Mr.  Morse's  house  was  situated  on  my  way.  On 
my  arrival  at  the  place  of  appointment,  I  saw  Mr.  M.  in  the 
congregation.  Nothing,  however,  passed  between  us  at  the 
time  ;  but  on  my  return,  the  next  day,  when  I  was  in  sight  of 
his  house,  I  saw  the  old  gentleman  walk  deliberately  from  his 
door  down  to  the  road ;  and  when  I  came  up,  he  stood  leaning 
upon  his  fence.  "  Stop,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  talk  with  you ;  get 
otf  and  walk  into  the  house."  "I  can  not  alight,  Mr.  M.,  I  have 
an  appointment  a-head,  and  have  little  time  to  spare."  "  But 
I  want  to  talk  with  you,"  he  replied.  "  Well,  Mr.  M.,  I  will 
sit  here  and  talk  with  you  a  very  few  minutes  ;  but  I  can  not 
go  into  the  house."  "  I  w^as  at  your  meeting  yesterday,"  he 
said.  "  I  saw  you  there,"  said  I  ;  "  and  I  was  quite  surprised 
to  see  5-0U  in  such  an  unhallowed  congregation."  "  I  did  not 
know  who  was  going  to  preach,  until  I  got  there."  "  "Well,  sir, 
you  were  not  obliged  to  stay,  after  you  found  out  ;  the  same 
road  that  you  came  was  open  for  your  return."  "  Oh,  I  was 
not  afraid  of  you  hurtmg  me ;  but  your  doctrine  is  false — it's  a 
damnable  heresy."  '•'  How  do  you  know  that,  ^Mr.  31.?"  '-Be- 
cause the  Bible  says,  '  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he 
tliat  believeth  not  shall  he  damned.'  "  "  Are  you  a  believer,  Mr. 
M.,  according  to  the  import  of  those  words?"  "Yes,  thank 
God,  I  am."  "Your  words  prove  nothing  to  me,  Mr.  M.  ;  if 
you  are  a  believer,  you  can  prove  it  by  something  more  con- 
vincing than  mere  assertion.  Can  you  exhibit  the  signs  which 
follow" the  believer?"  "Why,  what  are  they?"  ""Do  you 
not  know  sir?  An  old  man,  whose  hairs  have  blossomed  for 
tJie  gravel-one  who  has  long  made  high  and  loud  professions  of  . 
discipleship  to  the  Great  Teacher,  and  who  can  anathematize^ 
with  so  much  assurance  every  one  who  has  the  temerity  to  dis- 
sent from  his  creed. — and  not  know  what  conspicuous  signs  our 
Savior  said  should  follow  those  who  believed  !"  The  ohl  gen- 
tleman, with  a  lowered  voice,  said,  "  I  do  not  now  recollect." 
"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  'these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe  : 
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in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with 
new  tongues ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they  drink 
any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  theh' 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover.'  Can  you  do  these 
things,  Mr.  M.  ?"  The  old  gentleman's  countenance  changed 
at  once  ;  he  dropped  his  head,  and  looked  confounded  ;  and 
merely  replied,  "I  never  tried."  "Well,  now  is  your  time  to 
try,  Mr.  M.  I  will  produce  a  sick  person  for  you  to  heal,  and 
deadly  poison  for  you  to  drink  ;  and  if  the  sick  recover  by  the 
laying  on  of  your  hands,  and  the  poison  does  not  injure  you,  I 
will  then  acknowledge  you  are  a  believer ;  otherwise,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  pronouncing  you  an  old  impostor,  and  a  hyp- 
ocrite ;  and  most  solemly  warn  you  never  again  to  call  yourself 
a  believer."  The  old  gentleman  was  so  completely  confounded, 
he  could  not  reply.  He  had  never  had  any  just  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  passage ;  indeed,  he  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  the  words  I  quoted  were  connected  with  the  words  he  had 
repeated.  He  hemmed,  and  stammered,  and  changed  color; 
but  at  length,  looking  at  me,  stammered  out,  "  Are  you  a  be- 
liever ?"  "  1  have  never  told  you  that  I  was,  Mr.  M."  Then,  turn- 
ing  on  his  heel,  he  cried  out,  "  Physician  heal  thyself,"  and  left 
me.  I  was  encouraged  to  hope,  now,  that  I  had  so  completely 
stopped  his  mouth,  that  he  would  no  more  assail  me  ;  for  there 
was  no  use  in  trying  to  reason  with  him  ;  and  all  he  seemed  to 
know  of  the  Scriptures  was  a  few  detached  passages,  which 
Partialists  had  converted  into  cant  phrases  to  sling  at  Univei'- 
salists  :  but  1  was  mistaken.  He  repeatedly  assailed  me  after 
that  ;  and  soon  after  I  was  married,  and  fixed  my  residence  in 
Brookfield,  he  took  occasion  to  call  on  my  wife,  (who  was  not 
tJien  a  believer,)  in  my  absence,  and  warned  her  against  the 
doctrine ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  advise  her  to  leave  me,  and 
no  longer  endanger  her  salvation  by  living  with  such  a  heretic  ! 
I  had  heard  a  story  about  the  old  gentleman  ;  and  some  of  my 
friends  told  me,  if  I  would  tell  him  of  it,  he  vs'ould  quit  me,  anJd 
never  again  trouble  me.  It  was  not  long  before  the  old  man 
called  again,  and  I  happened  to  be  at  home  ;  when  he  soon  be- 
gan his  abuse.  I  said  to  him  "  Mr.  Morse,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
ask  you  a  few  serious  questions,  and  beg  you  will  give  me  can- 
did replies.  I  am  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity,  but  duty  im- 
pels me.  "I  am  ready,"  he  said,  "to  answer  any  question  that 
you  are  disposed  to  ask,  that  I  am  able  to  answer."  "Well, 
sir,  you  can  answer  them  perfectly  easy,  if  you  feel  disposed  to 
do  so."  [Here  I  must  inform  the  reader,  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
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a  shoemaker  by  trade  ;  and  also,  thc.t  he  had  been  telling  rne  some 
stories  about  Michael  Coffin,  who  was  once  a  Universalist 
preacher,  but  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  connection  years 
before  that  time.]  "The  first  question  I  wish  to  propose,  Mr. 
M.,  is,  how  long  is  it  since  you  experienced  religion,  and  have 
squared  your  conduct  by  the  holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel?" 
"  Ever  since  I  was  sixteen  years  old — thank  God,"  he  replied. 
"  How  long  is  it,  Mr.  M.,  since  you  made  a  pair  of  birch-bark 
shoes  for  a  man,  instead  of  leather  ;  and  obliged  him  to  take 
tliem  because  the  obligation  did  not  say  leather  shoes  ?'"'  The 
old  gentleman  started  from  his  seat,  evidently  in  a  violent  pas- 
sion, and  walked  rapidly  across  the  floor,  and,  in  quite  an  an- 
gry tone,  cried  out,  "  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  birch-bark 
shoes."  '•!  don't  know  that  you  do,  Mr.  M. — don't  get  mad." 
"  If  vou  say  I  ever  made  a  pair  of  birch-bark  shoes  for  any 
man,  you  shall  prove  it."  "  I  have  not  said  so,  Mr.  M  ;  I  mere- 
ly asked  you  a  question — don't  be  ofl'ended.  But  supposing  you 
did  so,  which  would  be  the  worst,  think  you,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
to  do  as  you  say  Coffin  did,  or  to  cheat  a  man  out  of  his  just 
dues  ?"  The  old  gentleman  turned  toward  me  with  his  fist 
doubled,  and  said,  "If  you  say  I  have  cheated  a  man  out  of  his 
just  dues,  you  shall  prove  it."  "I  have  not  said  so,  Mr.  M.; — 
why  are  you  so  offended  ?  But  we  should  do  well  to  remember 
the  old  adage,  '  Those  who  live  m  glass  houses,  should  be  care- 
ful how  they  throw  stones.' "  The  old  gentleman  discovered  he 
could  not  frighten  me,  and  soon  left  ;  and  as  my  friends  pre- 
dicted, it  entirely  bvoke  up  his  haunt  —  he  never  afterwards 
molested  me. 

But  every  imaginable  means  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  si- 
lence, and  put  me  down,  and  stop  the  progress  of  the  doctrine — 
arguments,  threats,  ridicule,  and  even  flattery  !  Some  said, 
*•  Such  a  fc'llow  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  go  at  large.  The 
law  ought  to  make  provision  to  arrest  and  confine  such  disturb- 
ers of  the  public  peace."  Children  were  indulged,  or  perhaps 
taught,  to  insult  me  in  the  streets,  by  throwing  sticks,  and  cry- 
ing out,  '•  There  goes  a  Univei-salist  preacher ! — Halloa,  you, 
Universalist  preacher !"  One  man  came  to  me,  a  man  in  good 
standing  in  society,  and  a  member  of  the  Congregationalist 
church,  and  in  a  wonderfully  complaisant  manner  complimented 
me  on  my  happy  talent  for  public  speaking  ;  and  said,  that  a 
number  of  the  brethren  had  heard  me  preach,  and  were  highly 
pleased  with  my  manner;  and  if  I  could  only  consent  to  preach 
the  doctrine  they   believed,  as   they    were  now  destitute  of  a 
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preacher,  I  would  give  great  satisfaction,  and  command  alnx)st 
any  salary  I  would  name.  I  looked  at  him  with  indignation  ; 
for  I  saw  more  of  the  devil  in  him  than  I  had  seen  in  any  one 
before,  and  rebuked  him  sharply — told  him,  if  he  supposed  I 
Was  preaching  to  please  people,  or  for  the  sake  of  salary,  te 
was  greatly  deceived  in  his  man — that  his  threats,  his  sneers 
and  his  flatteries,  were  equally  despicable  in  my  view;  and  he 
would  find  them  as  unavailing  to  turn  me  from  my  course,  as 
his  arguments  were  to  refute  the  doctrine  I  preached.  I  would 
answer  him  in  the  language  of  the  inspired  Peter — ''  Whether 
it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  barken  unto  you  more  than  un- 
to God,  judge  ye."  The  man  left  me,  rebuked,  and  evidently 
ashamed. 

1  had  repeated  invitations  to  call  at  the  houses  of  opposers, 
and  discourse  with  them  ;  and  being  desirous  of  improving  ev- 
ery means  in  my  power  to  advance  the  cause  of  Divine  truth,  I 
accepted  such  invitations  as  often  as  possible,  whenever  I  thought 
I  should  not  be  abused  beyond  endurance.  A  iMr.  B — t,  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Sangerfield,  had 
several  times  manifested '  a  great  desire  for  a  conversation, 
and  very  earnestly  requested  me  to  make  him  a  visit.  He 
wanted  a  long  conversation — he  had  a  great  regard  for  me,  and 
verily  thought  he  could  show  me  the  error  of  my  way  so  clear- 
ly, that  I  would  forsake  it.  He  had  a  great  many  passages  of 
Scripture  he  wanted  to  read,  which  he  thought  I  could  not  re- 
concile with  the  doctrine  of  Universalism.  He  wanted,  at  least, 
half  a  day's  conversation,  &c.  &c.  My  friends  said  he  would 
treat  me  civilly,  and  several  of  them  would  accompany  me ; 
I  agreed  therefore  to  make  him  an  afternoon  visit ;  and  the  tinie 
was  appointed.  The  day  arrived,  and  I  went  in  company  with 
some  five  or  six  who  were  desirous  of  hearing  the  discours'e ; 
and  we  found  as  many,  or  more,  of  his  special  friends  already 
assembled,  and  among  them  the  before  -  mentioned  Benjamin 
Morse,  who  was  father-in-law  to  i\Ir.  B — t;  making  quite  a  re- 
spectable congregation  of  hearers,  for  those  days,  and  that  place. 
We  were  received  very  civilly  ;  and  Mr.  B — t  soon  got  his  Bi- 
ble, which  he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  turning  down  a 
vast  number  of  leaves.  The  first  passage  he  introduced  was 
the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  ;  and  was  very  an- 
xious to  know,  how  I  could  reconcile  that  passage  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation  ?  After  a  few  remarks,  in  which  I 
succeeded  in  showing  him  it  was  a  parable,  or  a  figurative  pas- 
sage, I  observed,  "  We  must  seek  a  solution  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
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all  Other  figurative  passages,  by  carefully  examining  the  ctjii- 
text,  ill  all  its  bearings; "as  well  as  parallel  texts."  Ho  still 
held  the  Bible  in  his  "hand — I  had  none  in  mine  :  "  Now,  sir," 
I  said, ''  wo  will  examine  the  context,  and  see  how  the  Savior  in- 
troduces the  parable,  and  what  his  leading  discourse  was  about. 
Please  to  look  after  me,  and  see  whether  I  repeat  right  ;"  and  I 
benan,  "  '  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John  ;  since  that 
time  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached,  and  every  man  presseth 
into  it  ;  and  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  tiian  one 
tittle  of  the  law  to  fail.  Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife,  and 
marrieth  another,  committeth  adultery  ;  and  wliosoevor  murrieth 
her  that  is  put  away  from  her  husband,  committeth  adultery" — 
Do  I  read  right,  sir?"  The  man  raised  not  his  eyes,  but 
changed  color,  looked  confused,  and  after  a  long  pause,  drawling- 
ly  answered,  •' Y-e-s."  I  was  surprised  at  his  manner  ;  and  on 
looking  around,  observed  his  wife's  face  blood-red,  and  nearly 
eveiy  one  in  the  room  with  the  muscles  of  their  faces  disturbed, 
evidently  with  suppressed  laughter.  What,  in  the  name  of 
reason,  (thought  I,)  does  all  this  mean  ?  I  felt  confused,  and 
hurt ;  and  looked  round  on  the  company  disapprovingly,  and 
then  proceeded  with  my  reading,  and  exposition  of  the  parable. 
Mr.  B — t  made  no  objection  to  the  exposition  ;  but  seemed  quite 
satisfied  with  it.  Nor  did  he  once  attempt  to  dispute  my  inter- 
pretation  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  passages  he  introduced, 
nor  offer  an  argument  against  my  doctrine  ;  but  seemed  to  listen 
attentively  to  all  I  said;  though  I  could  not  help  observing  that 
he  appeared  somewhat  embarrassed,  and  conducted  quite  differ- 
ently, all  the  afternoon,  from  what  I  anticipated  ;  nevertheless, 
he  treated  me  kindly  ;  and  we  parted  in  a  friendly  manner. 
On  my  way  to  a  friend's  house,  where  I  was  going  to  stop  for 
the  night,  he  said,  "  Why,  you  gave  Mr.  B — t  a  most  tremen- 
dous shot."  "I  cjave  Mr.  *B — t  a  shot!  How — what  do  you 
mean,  sir?"  "Why,  don't  you  know?"  "Certainly  not— [ 
had  no  design  to  injure  his  fjpelings ;  and  if  I  gave  him  a  shot, 
as  you  say,  I  am  totally  ignorant  how."  "  But,  do  you  not 
know  his  situation?"  "  No  ;  I  am  acquainted  with  no  peculiar- 
ities  of  his  circumstances."  "  Why  did  you  stop,  then,  in  that 
particular  spot  in  the  parable,  and  ask  him  if  you  read  right  ?" 
"  Because  1  wanted  to  fix  his  attention  closely  on  the  subject  ; 
and  I  was  then  going  to  enter  on  the  parable  he  had  intro(kicc<l 
for  examination."  "Well,  everybody  in  the  house  suppose<i 
you  knew  he  was  the  identical  character  there  spoken  of,  and 
that  you  did  it  intentionally,  because  of  that  ;  they  suppa*^o<i 
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that  you  knew  he  was  living  with  a  second  wife,  his  first  vvife 
being  yet  alive.  He  is  the  man  who  has  put  aicay  his  ti'ife,  and 
married  another.'"  "  Well,"  I  replied,  "  this  was  not  dreamed  of 
by  me.  Surely  the  bow  was  drawn  at  a  venture  ;  and  if  he 
was  hit,  the  Lord  directed  the  arrow  ;  and  I  hope  it  may  prove 
a  salutary  wound."'  Mr.  B — t  had  been  vociferous  in  his  con- 
demnation of  Universalism  on  account  of  its  licentious  tendency  ; 
but  I  heard  no  more  from  him  after  this — he  was  peaceable  as  a 
Iamb. 

After  I  had  delivered  two  or  three  discourses  in  Hamilton,  in 
the  neighborhood  called  Colchester,  or  rather  Graham's  Comers, 
it  began,  as  usual,  to  produce  some  excitement,  and  stir  up  op- 
position. They  had  a  settled  Presbyterian  clergyman,  an  aged 
man,  by  the  name  of  Knapp,  who  held  his  meetings  at  the  centre 
of  the  town,  about  three  miles  f;*om  the  place  of  my  meetings. 
Several  of  his  hearers  had  attended  my  discourses,  and  become 
favorably  impressed  with  the  doctrine  advanced.  The  old  gen- 
tleman became  alarmed,  and  told  them,  if  they  would  get  me  to 
deliver  a  discourse  in  a  certain  school-house,  near  the  centre  ot 
the  town,  he  would  attend  the  meeting  and  refute  the  doctrine  in 
their  presence.  Poor  man !  he  little  knew  what  the  doctrine 
was,  as  he  afterwards  found  out.  1  was  requested  to  make  the 
appointment ;  which  I  accordingly  did,  without  being  informed 
of  Mr.  K.'s  engagement.  On  the  appointed  day,  I  repaired  to 
the  house  of  a  friend,  near  the  place  of  appointment,  to  put  out 
my  horse,  when  he  informed  me  that  it  was  quite  probable  Mr. 
Knapp  would  attend  meeting  ;  and  asked  me,  if  I  should  feel 
intimidated  if  he  were  among  my  hearers  ?  I  replied,  I  thought 
not — I  had  no  fears  from  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine,  but  really 
desired  that  all  such  would  attend,  and  examine  for  themselves. 
He  did  not  tell  me,  however,  that  Mr.  K.  had  engaged  to  attend, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  argument,  nor  hint  that  he'  had  any 
such  object  in  view,  I  requested  the  gentleman,  however,  if  Mr. 
K.  did  come  in,  to  introduce  him  ta  me  ;  as  I  always  wished  to 
treat  a  clergyman  with  the  respect  due  to  his  profession.  Soon 
the  people  assembled,  and  filled  the  house  to  excess.  The  exer- 
cise was  delayed  for  a  season  with  the  expectation  of  Mr.  K's 
arrival  ;  but  as  1  heard  nothing  of  him,  and  the  people  began  to 
manifest  some  uneasiness,  I  arose  and  opened  the  meeting.  At 
the  close  of  prayer,  an  old  gentlemen  who  stood  near  me  pointed 
out  Mr.  K.  He  had  come  in  during  prayer,  and  taken  his  seat 
near  the  centre  of  the  house.  On  being  informed  who  he  was, 
I  called  him   by  name,  and  invited  him  to  a  seat  by  my  side ; 
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this  he  declined,  however,  and  I  proceeded  with  my  services. 
I  took  for  a  text,  2  Luke  10  :  4,  and  hibored  with  all  my 
powers  to  show  the  listening  congregation  the  nature  of  those 
good  tidings  which  tlie  angel  published  to  the  shepherds,  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  universal  publication,  and  the  salvation  which 
would  surely  be  produced  thereby.  The  whole  congregation, 
(and  many  of  Mr.  K.'s  hearers  were  among  the  number,)  gave 
profound  attention.  As  soon  as  the  text  was  named,  Mr.  K. 
took  out  his  Bible,  and  was  very  busy  with  it  through  the  whole 
of  the  discourse.  I  supposed  ho  was  looking  up  my  proof-texts, 
and  watching  to  see  if  I  did  not  mutilate  the  word  of  God ;  and 
to  flavor  him  as  much  as  possible,  I  would  quote  book,  chapter, 
and  verse,  as  accurately  as  my  memory  would  serve.  The  ser- 
vices closed — the  congregation  were  dismissed,  but  not  a  soul 
moved — the  house  was  as  still  as  the  chamber  of  death — the 
people  looking  toward  each  other,  and  then  toward  Mr.  K.;  and 
for  several  minutes  this,  to  me,  strange  scene  continued.  I  felt 
surprised  at  this  unusual  circumstance,  but  conclucled  to  wait 
the  event  with  equal  silence.  At  length,  probably  to  break  the 
wearisome  spell,  some  individual  called  for  a  contribution.  Mr. 
K.  then  spoke — "Yes,"  he  said,  '-there  will  be  opportunity  for 
those  who  wish  to  contribute ;  but  before  it  is  taken,  I  wish  the 
privilege  of  making  a  few  remarks."  The  congregation,  as  with 
one  consent,  took  their  seats,  and  Mr.  K.  proceeded :  '•'  The 
young  man  has  said  a  great  deal ;  and  much  that  he  has  said  is 
true.  His  exhortation  is  good,  and  I  could  wish  we  might  all 
profit  by  it.  But  this  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation  is  not  true  : 
tor  in  view  of  that,  I  desire  to  know  what  he,  or  any  one  else,  can 
do  with  the  passages  of  Scripture  that  I  shall  now  read."  I  then 
learned  the  use  the  old  gentleman  had  been  making  of  iiis  Bible. 
I  had  noticed  he  had  turned  down  a  number  of  leaves;  and  he 
now  turned  them  up,  in  succession,  and  commented  as  he  read, 
begimiing  with  Mai.  4:1.  "  For  behold  the  day  cometh  that  shall 
burn  as  an  oven,"  and  proceeding  tiirough  many  of  the  parables  in 
the  Evangelists,  he  closed  with  his  comment  on  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Revelations.  He  spoke  nearly  as  long  as  I  had,  and 
the  most  profound  attention  was  given  him.  When  he  closed,  I 
arose,  and,  addressing  myself  to  Mr.  K.,  thanked  him,  most  sin- 
cerely,  for  his  attendance,  and  for  his  faithfulness.  I  remarked, 
it  was  not  often  that  I  found  such  a  manifestation  of  faithfulness  ; 
for,  in  most  cases,  those  who  were  placed  as  shepherds  of  the 
flock  would  flee  when  they  saw  the  supposed  wolf  coming,  and 
ensconcing  themselves  behind  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  their 
I 
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own  pulpits,  entirely  out  of  his  reach,  would  there  growl  their 
disapprobation,  and  thunder  anathemas  upon  his  head.  But  he, 
as  a  faithful  guardian  and  guide  of  the  people  of  his  charge,  had 
come  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  arrest,  in  its  infancy,  the  error  to 
which  he  supposed  them  exposed.  I  felt  grateful,  too,  on  another 
account.  He  had  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  answer  his  ob- 
jections in  the  audience  of  the  people ;  and  thus,  I  hoped  and 
trusted  to  advance  the  cause  of  divine  truth.  I  then  took  up  the 
texts  in  the  order  he  had  read  them,  (for  he  had  not  read  a  single 
passage  which  was  not  perfectly  familiar  in  my  memory,)  and 
gave  my  opinion  on  them  ;  and  probably  occupied  about  as  much 
time  as  he  had,  in  his  comments ;  the  people,  all  the  while,  lis- 
tened with  breathless  attention — such  was  the  excitement  to  hear 
the  discussion.  But  there  was  evidently  some  alarm  felt  by  some 
of  Mr.  K.'s  church.  I  had  scarcely  closed  my  comment  on  the 
last  passage,  introduced  by  Mr.  K.,  when  some  person  cried  out 
in  an  agitated  tone  tome,  '-What's  become  of  Judas?"  I  an- 
swered suddenly,  "  He  has  gone  to  his  own  place."  "  Where's 
that?"  he  inquired.  Another  answered,  before  J  had  time  to 
speak,  "  To  hell,  Christ  says."  I  responded,  "  He  does  not  say 
a  word  like  that."  "  He  does,"  was  the  quick  reply.  I  asked, 
"  Please,  sir,  show  me  the  place  in  the  Bible  where  Christ  says 
that  hell  is  Judas'  place?"  He  replied,  "Christ  called  him  a 
devil,  and  hell  is  the  place  for  devils."  I  further  inquired,  '•  Do 
you  believe,  sir,  that  the  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil  and  sa- 
tan,  are  one  and  the  same  character?"  "Yes,''  he  ansM"ered. 
Then  I  asked,  "  Well,  sir,  what  has  become  of  Peter  ?"  "  I 
don't  know,"  said  he.  1  replied,  "  Our  Savior  said  to  Peter, 
'  Get  thee  behind  me,  satan ;  thou  art  an  offense  unto  me.'  Now 
if  Judas  has  gone  to  hell  because  he  v/as  a  devil,  Peter  must  also 
have  gone  there,  because  he  was  a  satan  ;  and  we  lose  two  of 
Christ's  disciples.  What  shall  we  do  in  such  a  case,  sir?"  By 
this  time  silence  prevailed  again — no  reply  was  made.  I  then 
took  up  the  case  of  Judas,  and  spoke  pretty  freely  ;  for  God  gave 
me  great  freedom  of  utterance.  After  I  had  closed,  I  waited  a 
few  moments  for  some  response ;  but  none  was  made.  I  then 
addressed  Mr.  K.,  as  follows  :  "  We  have  kept  the  people  here  a 
long  while,  and  they  have  surely  manifested  a  great  share  of 
patience.  j\Iuch  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but 
the  argument  has  not  been  brought  to  a  crisis.  Probably  the 
people  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  where  the  truth  lies. 
Now,  if  you  will  answer  me  two  or  three  plain  questions,  we  will 
at  once  let  this  waiting  and  patient  congregation  see  where  the 
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truth  is,  without  detaining  them  many  minutes  longer,"     '•  1  am 
willing,"  he  said,  very  pleasantly,  '•  to  answer  any  (lUfsiicjn  I  am 
able  to  answer."     "Well,  sir,  the  questions  shall  be  plain,  suoh 
as  you  can  easily  answer,  and  such  as  will  admit  of  a  direcl  an- 
swer.    Do  you  believe,  sir,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  all  men 
should  be  saved  /"     He  replied,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God,  that  all 
who  accept  of  the  overtures  of  mercy,  who  close  in  with  the  oiYo.rs 
of  salvation,  who  repent  and  believe  tlie  Gospel,  should  be  saved." 
1  rejoined,  "  Mr.  K.,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  answer  my 
questions  directly  ?  and  then  you  can  make  as  many  remarks  as 
you  please,  afterwards.     Do  you  believe  that  it  is  God's  livV/ that 
all  mankind  should  be  saved  .'     I  do  not  ask  you  if  they  will  be 
saved,  but  whether  or  not  you  believe  it  is  God's  will  to  save 
them]"     He  spoke  a  second  time  in  a  very  similar  manner, 
wholly  evading  an  answer  to  the  question.     I  then  said,  "  Mr. 
K.,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  such  a  blunder-head,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand   which  you    mean,   yes   or   no;    have  the    goodness 
to  tell  me  ? — I  simply  ask  for  your  belief;  and  you  can  certainly 
tell  me  what  you  believe  about  it,  if  you  please.     Do  you  be- 
lieve it  is  the  will  of  God,  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  or  not  V 
He  now  began  to  grow  a  little  petulent,  and  answered  rather 
peevishly,  "  It  is  God's  will  to  save  as  many  as  he  pleases." 
*'  Mr.  K.,"  said  I,  "  if  you  are  unwilling  to  answer  the  question, 
please  to  say  so,  and  I  will  dispense  with  this,  and  ask  another; 
but,  if  you  are  willing  to  answer  the  question,  I  wish  you  would, 
so  that  I,  and  these  people,  can  understand  you.     Do  you  believe, 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God,  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  and  come 
unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth?"     The  old  gentleman  now  felt 
quite  excited,  and  replied  in  an  angry  tone,  "1*11  answer  you 
when  I  please — and  I  sha'nt  before."     "  Very  well,  Mr.  K.,"  I 
replied,  "this  is  all  the  answer  I  need ;  for  you  know,  sir,  that 
you  can  not  answer  it,  either  in  the  athrmative  or  negative,  and 
maintain  your  doctrine.     You  know,  sir,  that,  if  you  answer  it 
in  the  affirmative,  you  have  already  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  God — that  '  He  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will ;'  and  if  you  answer  in  the  negative,  you  know, 
sir,  that  you  flatly  contradict  the  word  of  God,  which  says,  '  God, 
our  Savior,  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  unto  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth ;'  therefore,  go  which  way  you  will,  sir, 
you  are  down."     While  I  was  speaking,  the  old  gentleman  arose 
and  took  his  hat ;  and,  as  I  closed  my  remarks,  he  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "I  am  very  sorry,  that  a  young  man  of  such  talents — 
so  capable  of  doing  good  in  the  world  as  you  are,  should  cmbracfj 
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such  an  error,  and  so  fatally  deceive  the  people;"  and,  without 
giving  me  a  chance  to  reply,  he  shot  out  of  the  door  with  all  the 
nimbleness  of  youth.  Thus  ended  the  controversy — thus  con- 
cluded this  threatened  overthrow  and  remediless  explosion,  that 
the  doctrine  of  God's  Universal  Grace,  in  the  hands  of  an  illit- 
erate stripling,  was  to  receive  from  an  aged  and  learned  Ortho- 
dox divine.  It  was  astonishing  to  witness  the  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  feelings  among  the  different  individuals  composing  the 
congregation.  Mr.  Knapp's  special  friends,  (for  many  of  his 
church  were  in  attendance,  to  witness  the  overthrow  of  Univer- 
salism,)  immediately  followed  his  example;  and  left  the  house 
with  disappointment,  mortification,  and  chagrin  imprinted  deeply 
upon  their  countenances,  muttering  their  dissatisfaction  blended 
with  anathemas  on  my  poor  head ;  while  the  faces  of  another 
part  of  the  congregation  brightened  up  with  a  smile  of  hope,  that 
the  impervious  cloud  which  had  hitherto  obscured  their  prospects 
was  beginning  to  vanish,  before  the  light  of  a  truth  that  they 
had  never  before  seen.  The  hat  was  then  passed  round,  and 
a  liberal  contribution  taken  up.  It  was  the  first  I  had  received 
since  I  crossed  the  Hudson  river. 

It  was  curious,  indeed,  to  witness  the  different  views  and 
feelings  which  agitated  the  minds  of  different  individuals  ;  and 
frequently  not  a  little  perplexing  and  vexatious  to  listen  to 
their  remarks,  and  meet  their  questions.  As  I  have  before  had 
occasion  to  remark,  curiosity,  for  a  short  season,  drew  together 
quite  a  numerous  congregation  in  almost  every  place  where 
appointments  were  first  made  ;  and  they  were  truly  mixed 
congregations — people  of  every  faith  and  no  faith,  grave  and 
frivolous,  sober  and  intemperate,  civil  and  profane — all  as- 
sembled together  to  see  a  beino;  that  could  hardlvbe  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  human  species,  a  Universalist !  And  to 
hear  what  strange,  what  marvelous,  and  incredible  stories  he 
had  to  tell.  Some  thought  all  my  professed  faith  a  mere  hoax  ; 
that  my  proceedings  were  mere  matter  of  sport  ;  that  I  was 
only  trying  to  see  how  I  could  vex  and  discomfit  the  Orthodox  ; 
and  to  them  it  was  a  scene  of  hilarity.  Others  supposed  me 
mad — that  I  was  a  pitiable  maniac,  and  knew  nothing  what  I 
said,  norconsidered  the  consequences  of  my  conduct  ;  while 
others  considered  me  honest  and  sincere  in  my  profession,  but 
woefully  deluded,  and  mourned  sincerely  over  my  fate,  and 
the  fate  of  those  who  were  deceived  by  my  arguments. — 
Some,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  although  they  knew  that  I  re- 
ceived  little  or  nothing  for  my  services,  believed  or  pretended 
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to  believe  me  hypocritical,  and  that  I  was  trying  to  deceive 
others  for  gain !  But  a  f^eWy  among  the  many,  were  able  lo 
discover  some  glimpses  of  the  divine  light,  which  led  them  to 
follow  on,  until  they  reached  tiie  desirable  goal  of  a  well- 
grounded  hope.  Among  the  first  class  na(ned,  was  a  man  with 
whom  I  tarried  after  my  casual  discussion  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Knapp.  He  was  educated  in  the  Baptist  school — liis  parents 
were  Baptists ;  but  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject  ot 
religion.  He  thought,  no  doubt,  that  the  Baptists  were  right, 
if  there  were  any  truth  in  religion ;  but  to  him  it  was  all  a 
matter  of  indifference.  He  had  heard  of  my  meeting,  and  he 
attended  ;  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  hilarity.  He  felt  won- 
derfully pleased  with  my  success  in  the  discussion  with  Mr.  K., 
and  invited  me  home  with  him.  And  the  conversation  that  we 
had,  my  apparent  sincerity,  6jc.,  led  him  to  think  it  possible 
that  I  was  sincere,  notwithstanding  it  seemed  very  strange  to 
him  ;  and  the  next  morning,  while  going  to  a  pasture  together 
to  catch  my  horse,  he  looked  at  me  with  great  earnestness  and 
said,  '-  Mr.  Stacy,  do  you  really  believe  the  doctrine  that  you 
preach  ?"  I  was  amazed.  I  replied,  "Why,  ^Ir.  D.,  what,  in 
the  name  of  reason,  do  you  suppose  would  tenipt  me  to  preach 
— solemnly  to  preach,  in  the  name  of  religion,  a  doctrine  I  do 
not  heartily  believe  ?  What  could  induce  me  to  expose  myself 
to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  popular  world — to  sacrifice 
every  earthly  consideration,  and  receive,  most  certainly,  the 
hatred  and  malice  of  the  bigoted  and  superstitious,  and  all  the 
persecution  they  are  able  to  inflict,  without  the  most  distant 
hope  of  temporal  gain  or  emolument !  Is  it  possible,  sir.  that 
you,  or  any  other  man,  can  suppose  me  insincere  ?"  My  re- 
ply seemed  to  strike  him  with  much  force.  He  began  to  look 
serious  and  thoughtt^ul ;  and,  as  he  has  repeatedly  said  since, 
(for  he  has  often  referred  to  the  circumstance,)  it  made  him 
feel  ashamed.  But  he  did  not  absent  himself  from  my  meetings; 
he  attended  every  opportunity.  The  light  soon  began  to  beam 
upon  his  understanding,  and  efi'ect  a  visible  reformation  ;  and 
he  faithfully  persevered  until  he  obtained  a  hope,  which  has 
been  "an  anchor  to  his  soul,"  through  all  the  labors  and  trials 
of  life;  which  has  borne  him  up  and  consoled  him  amid  the 
most  trying  bereavements,  in  the  death  of  a  beloved  and  very 
promising  son,  under  circumstances  the  most  afflicting,  just  as 
he  was  entering  upon  the  stage  of  manhood  ;  and  more  recently, 
the  amiable  companion  of  his  youtli.  Under  all  these  alllictions 
he  has  never  doubted,   but  has   found  an  abundant  source  of 
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consolation  in  a  well-established  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Univer- 
sal Grace,  and  a  permanent  support  upon  a  well-grounded  hope 
of  a  glorious  immortality  for  the  whole  Adamic  family  ;  and  his 
head  is  now  blossoming  for  the  grave,  while  he  is  peacefully 
and  cheerfully  awaiting  his  entrance  into  that  blessed  mansion  ^ 
where  his  beloved  ones  have  entered  before  him. 

In  a  very  short  time  after  the  interview  with  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp, 
I  had  a  request  to  make  an  appointment,  in  what  was  called 
Paine's  Settlement,  now  Hamilton  village.  This  was  then  the 
most  populous  part  of  the  town ;  and  the  Baptist  sect  predomina- 
ted. They  had,  for  those  times,  a  pretty  numerous  and  wealthy 
community,  and  had  built  them  a  very  good  meeting-house  ;  into 
this,  however,  I  was  not  permitted  to  enter ;  and,  indeed,  some 
vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  my  per- 
nicious doctrine  among  them.  A  meeting  of  the  church  was 
called,  as  I  was  informed,  for  consultation  ;  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  most  advisable  course  would  be,  to  have 
some  of  their  most  able  members  attend,  and  give  battle  to  the 
deceiver  on  the  spot.  And,  as  their  settled  preacher,  Elder  Hos- 
mer,  was  under  the  necessity  of  being  absent,  (or,  as  some  shrewd- 
ly suspected,  was  disposed  to  be  absent,)  it  was  agreed  that 
Judge  Paine,  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church,  and  one  of  their 
most  zealous  and  talented  members,  should  attend  and  oppose 
me.  All  this  arrangement,  however,  was  carefully  concealed 
from  me,  and  my  friends,  until  after  the  event. 

The  only  place  that  could  be  obtained  for  my  meeting  was  a 
ball-room,  in  a  public-house.  The  room  was  quite  large,  but  at 
an  early  hour  was  literally  filled ;  and  profound  attention  was 
given  to  the  new  and  strange  doctrine.  I  delivered  a  discourse 
from  1  John,  4 :  8-  My  general  practice  was,  to  give  liberty 
for  remarks,  or  questions,  at  the  close  of  a  discourse,  and  wait 
a  reasonable  time  for  those  who  wished  to  speak,  before  dismiss- 
ing the  congregation ;  but  as  no  one  manifested  a  disposition  to 
speak  at  this  time,  I  waited  but  a  few  minutes,  then  dismissed  the 
congregation,  and  retired  to  the  sitting-room  below.  I  had  been 
seated,  however,  not  five  minutes,  when  a  friend  came  to  me  and 
said,  "You  must  go  back  again,  for  Judge  Paine  is  tearing  your 
sermon  all  to  pieces."  I  arose  and  followed  him  ;  and  when  we 
entered  the  chamber.  Judge  Paine  was  standing  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  harangueing  the  people,  very  few  of  whom 
had  left,  in  a  very  loud  and  earnest  manner,  and  warning  them 
in  a  most  solemn  tone  to  beware  of  the  doctrine  they  had  been 
hearing — it  was  damnable  heresy,  and  would  lull  them  into  car- 
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iial  security,  and  lead  them  down  to  perdition  !     The  divine  law 

was  out  against  the  sinner — he  had  hroken  the  law  of  G(x\ it 

was  intinito  transgression — the  penalty  of  the  law  was  infujite, 
and  its  threatenings  endless  punishment ;  &c.  The  people  were 
standing  closely  round  the  Judge ;  and,  being  like  Zaccheus, 
siioit  in  stature,  I  could  not  see  him  ;  I  therefore  stepped  upon 
a  bench  where  1  could  have  a  fair  view  of  him,  and  listen  more 
understandingly  to  his  discourse.  I  had  been  in  this  position  but 
a  moment  before  his  eye  caught  me  ;  and,  in  an  instant,  his  voice 
faltered — he  lost  sight  of  his  subject — was  evidently  much  em- 
barrassed, and  began  to  stammer.  To  relieve  him  from  his  un- 
pleasant predicament,  I  said,  "  When  you  have  finished  your  re- 
marks,  Judge,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions." 
"Well,"  he  replied,  "I  don't  know  but  I  am  through*  now." 
'*  Well,  sir,  do  you  expect  salvation  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  ?" 
He  replied,  "  No."  "  Then,  sir,  what  does  all  your  discourse 
amount  to  ?"  "  1  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question,"  he  said. 
"  Wpll,  sir,  I  am  rt-ady  to  hear  it."  He  proceeded,  '•  You  have 
been  endeavoring  to  prove  to  us,  that  God  loves' all  the  works  of 
his  hands,  have  you  not  ?"  "Yes,  sir."  "  Well,  the  question 
I  wish  to  propose  is,  does  God  love  the  devil  ?"  "It  is  truly  a 
singular  question,  sir,  but  I  am  prepared  to  answer  it  directly  : 
If  the  devil  be  a  creature  of  God,  hp  loves  him  ;  for  'God  is  love,' 
and  he  loves  all  that  he  has  made ;  he  can  not  hate.  As  the 
author  of  Wisdom  says,  '  Thou  lov^st  all  the  things  that  are,  and 
abhorrest  nothing  that  thou  hast  made  ;  for  never  wouldst  thou 
have  made  any  thing,  if  thou  hadst  hated  it.'  But  it  is  not  so 
much  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  devil,  as  his  end." 
'•  His  end  !"  he  repeated,  "you  do  not  believe  the  devil  will  have 
an  end,  do  you  ?"  "Yes,  certainly,  sir;  don't  you?"  "  No,  I 
don't."  "  bo  you  believe  the  Bible,  sir  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Will  ycu 
believe  the  devil  will  be  destroyed,  if  I  will  prove  it  by  the  ex. 
press  words  of  the  Bible  ?"  "Yes,  to  be  sure  I  will  ;  but  that 
you  can't  do."  "Listen  then,  sir,  (I  quote  Hebrews  2:  14.) 
'  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blooil, 
he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same,  that  through 
death  he  might  destroy  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil ;'  and  not  only  so,  but  we  are  assured  that  he  wHl  de- 
stroy all  his  works ;  for  John  says,  '  For  this  cause  was  the  Son 
of  God  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.*'' 
By  the  time  I  had  finished  these  quotations,  the  Judge  had  got 
his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door.  "  Stop,  Judge,"  said  I,  "do 
not  go  yet ;  hear  me  a  little  further,  if  you  please  ;  I  have  a  num. 
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her  more  passages  to  the  point,  I  wish  to  quote.'"'  '-'It  will  do 
no  good,''  said  he,  '•'  for  you  and  I  to  talk  any  more/''  '•  But 
please  answer  me  one  question,  at  least,  before  you  go.  Do  you 
l>elieve  the  devil  will  be  destroyed  V'  "  No,"  he  replied.  "  I 
was  afraid,  sir,  you  did  not  believe  the  Bible,  by  your  previous 
conversation."  By  the  time  I  had  finished  the  last  remark,  the 
Judge  had  shut  the  door  after  himself  pretty  hard. 

These  brief,  casual  controversies  had  a  very  favorable  effect. 
They  produced  a  degree  of  excitement,  were  subjects  of  conver- 
sation among  the  people  in  their  private  "circles,  and  increased 
a  desire  to  hear,  and  an  inclination  to  investigate.  The  people 
began  to  discover  that  the  arguments  of  their  spiritual  leaders, 
were  not  so  pungent  and  powerful,  in  support  of  their  theories, 
as  they  had  supposed  them  to  be,  when  opposed  by  an  illiterate 
stripling.  Individuals  who  had  been  habitually  taught  to  pay- 
superior  reverence  to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  church, 
and  to  receive  their  ipse  dixit  on  spiritual  things  as  divine  oracles 
and  the  end  of  all  controversy,  began  to  assume  the  unwelcome 
boldness  to  ask  questions,  and  to  criticise  their  answers;  and  to 
indulge  sometimes  in  witty  and  humorous  remarks.  I  must  be 
permitted,  in  illustration,  to  I'elate  a  short  anecdote. 

There  was  a  young  gentleman,  an  attorney- at-law,  who  had 
set  up  in  his  profession  in  the  village,  and  boarded  with  Judge 
Paine.  He,  among  others,  came  to  hear  the  new  doctrine  pro- 
claimed, and  was  a  hearer  of  the  discourse  between  the  Judge 
and  myself.  On  the  following  morning,  while  at  breakfast,  the 
young  attorney  addressed  the  Judge,  in  a  very  serious  manner, 
and  said,  "  Why,  Judge,  they  are  circulating  very  bad  stories 
about  you,  which  I  am  sorry  to  hear."  The  Judge,  with  much 
surprise,  replied,  "Circulating  bad  stories  about  me!  What  in 
the  world  are  they  ?"  "  Why,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "  the  report 
is  very  currently  passing  the  round,  that  you  have  become  a 
deist!"  "That  I  have  become  a  deist!"  replied  the  Judge, 
"why,  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  last  things  that  could  have 
been  thought-^of  about  me  !  what  in  the  world  could  it  have  origi- 
nated from  1"  "  Why,"  replied  the  lawyer,  with  a  shrewd  look, 
"  they  say,  that  you  denied  the  Bible,  yesterday."  This  was 
sufficient — the  Judge  now  understood  him — dropped  his  head, 
and  said  no  more.  Nor  did  he  ever  after  that,  1  believe,  attempt 
to  hold  an  argument  with  the  most  feeble  advocate  of  Universal- 
ism.  I  afterward  enjoyed  a  long  and  friendly  acquaintance  with 
him,  though  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him  again  at  my  meeting. 
]\rany  years  after,  when  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman  in 
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refjard  to  the  different  denominations  in  the  town,  the  Judpe  re- 
marked, "  We  have  to  lament,  that  the  Universalist  societv  in 
this  town,  comprises  men  of  the  briglitest  talents,  of  tlie  jirejitest 
respectability,  and  moral  worth,  of  any  we  have  among  us.'" 

About  this  time,  two  gentlemen.  Col.  Cleveland  and  Dr.  A. 
B.  Sizer,  from  the  third  township,  (now  Madison,)  attended  rn\ 
meeting  in  Hamilton,  and  requested  an  appointment  for  their 
place.  I  had  now  found  labor  enough  to  perform  in  the  vine- 
yard of  Christ  ;  and  I  had  zeal  enough  to  drive  me  ahead  with 
all  my  might  ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  1  had  healtii  and  strengtlj 
to  do  much,  in  my  own  way.  I  allowed  them  to  give  out  the 
appointment ;  they  did  so,  and  had  sufficient  influence  to  get  the 
use  of  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  at  what  was  called  the  Indian 
Opening  ;  not  a  solitary  building  then  stood  where  the  flourish- 
ing village  of  Madison  has  since  grown  up.  This  meeting- 
house was  owned  by  a  Close-communion  Baptist  congregation, 
and  Elder  Salmon  Morton,  a  rigid  Calvinist,  and  a  violent  and 
obstinate  polemic,  was  their  preacher. 

Elder  Morton  was  alarmed,  and  came  forth  in  a  high  state  of 
perspiration,  with  his  coat  on  his  arm,  to  make  an  attack.  It 
was  on  the  19th  of  July;  but  he  did  not  enter  the  house  until 
after  services  had  commenced  ;  and  consequently,  I  had  no  in- 
troduction  to  him,  till  after  meeting.  I  delivered  my  message, 
and  the  Elder  then  arose  and  merely  notified  the  congregation 
that  he  would  deliver  a  discourse  from  the  same  text  on  the  next 
Sabbath.  I  descended  from  the  desk,  was  introduced  to  the  El- 
der ;  and  we  walked  together  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Sizer,  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  where  we  held  a  long, 
and  somewhat  spirited  conversation.  I  was  sitting  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  the  Elder  on  the  opposite  side,  in  pretty 
earnest  conversation,  while  a  death-like  silence  was  observed 
by  our  auditors  ;  when  the  Elder  suddenly  arose  and  stepped 
toward  me  with  his  fist  doubled.  ^  As  he  came  toward  me,  I  in- 
voluntarily arose ;  for  what  purpose  I  knew  not,  for  I  neither 
felt  anger  nor  fear  ;  but  an  individual  whose  position  was  near- 
ly between  us,  said,  "Elder  Morton,  don't  get  mad."  The  El- 
der stopped,  as  suddenly  as  he  arose,  and  very  pleasantly  said, 
"  I  am  thinking  of  the  passage  which  says,  '  Be  ye  angry,  and 
sin  not;''"  and,  with  a  smile,  turned  and  again  took  his  chair. 
This  produced  quite  a  laugh  in  the  assembly ;  and  we  soon 
closed  our  debate,  and  parted  quite  amicably. 

But  the  Elder  could  not  withhold  his  rage  against  the  doctrine 
of  Universal  srace.     It  destroyed  all  his  ambitious  hopes  of  ex- 
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ultation  over  his  fallen  enemies,  all  the  exquisite  pleasure  he 
anticipated  in  beholding  their  endless  writhings  in  the  agonies  of 
unquenchable  fire  of  hell,  all  the  delightful  music  of  the  hope- 
less groans  of  damned  spirits  !  He  inveighed  against  it  in  every 
discourse,  and  in  every  place,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  his 
Christian  (?)  soul ;  and  his  common  appellation  for  it  was  "  Sta- 
cy's doctrine."  His  bitterness,  and  his  obstinacy  may  be  illus- 
trated, by  a  brief  anecdote.  He  had  been  preaching  one  day, 
with  all  his  eloquence  against  Stacy,  and  Stacy's  doctrine,  and 
most  solemnly  warning  the  people  against  giving  it  the  least 
countenance  ;  and  at  the  close  gave  liberty  for  remarks,  exhort- 
ations, &c.  An  individual  arose  and  requested  the  privilege  of 
asking  the  Elder  one  question.  He  remarked,  it  was  rather  an 
odd  question;  but  he  wanted  the  Elder  should  allow  him  the 
privilege.  Leave  was  granted,  and  he  proceeded — "\ou  have 
said  a  great  deal  to  day,  against  Stacy's  doctrine  ;  now%  Elder, 
if  you  should  hear  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  know  it  to  be  the 
voice  of  God,  which  should  tell  you  that  Stacy's  doctrine  was 
true,  and  vours  false,  would  you  believe  it?"  "  No  !"  said  the 
Elder. 

Shortly  after  this,  Elder  IMorton  requested  my  friends  in  Mad- 
ison to  invite  me  to  hold  a  meeting  with  him,  and  preach  each 
a  discourse  from  the  same  text.  They  informed  me  of  it  ;  and, 
.  in  passing  the  Elder's  house,  not  many  days  afterwards,  I  called 
on  him,  informed  him  of  what  I  had  heard,  and  asked  him  if  it 
was  correct  ?  He  said  it  was — he  wished  to  have  such  a  meeting. 
Well,  I  said,  it  will  be  quite  agreeable  to  me  ;  and  you  may 
choose  the  text  and  preach  first,  or  I  will  choose  the  text  and  de- 
liver the  first  discourse,  as  shall  best  accommodate  your  feelings. 
"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  to  choose  the  text."  Very  well,  you 
will  then  deliver  the  first  discourse,  and  give  me  the  privilege  of 
closing.  Well — he  would  do  that  ;  and  named  the  text.  (]\Iark 
3  :  19".)  I  told  him,  I  liked  the  text  well ;  and  we  agreed  on  a 
time  and  place  for  the  meeting.  It  was  to  be  holden  on  Wednes- 
day, 13th  November,  and  at^he  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  in 
Madison,  if  that  could  be  obtained.  The  reason  of  its  being  put 
off  so  long  was,  the  Elder  wished  for  sufficient  time  to  give  very 
general  notice  ;  for  he  anticipated  giving  Universalism  its  death 
blow  ;  and  I  had  to  make  a  journey  to  New  England,  in  Septem- 
ber, to  attend  the  General  Convention  ;  so  the  meeting  was  ne- 
cessarily deferred  until  after  my  return. 

A  gentleman  from  Whitestown,  attended  meeting  one  Sunday, 
in  Hamilton,  and  made  a  very  earnest  request  for  an  appoint- 
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ment  in  the  town  of  liis  residence  ;  assuring]:  ine,  tlmt  ho  could 
procure  a  h^rge  congregation  ;  among  whom  I  would  llnd  (juit« 
a  number  of  respectable  and  influential  gentlemen,  already  well 
established  in  tlie  faith.  I  gave  him  an  appointment,  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  20th  of  August,  1805,  delivered  my  first  mej*- 
sage  in  that  town.  No  meeting-house  could  be  procured,  and 
no  school-house  could  hold  the  congregation  that  assembled. 
AV'e  were,  tlierefore,  compelled  to  occupy  a  barn  ;  and  it  was 
literally  filled.  As  my  friend  had  informed  me,  there  was  a 
liiuch  larger  number  than  I  had  ever  found  before  in  any  one 
place,  in  this  country,  who  had  already  embraced  the  true  Gos- 
pel ;  and  many  more,  who  were  seriously  disposed  to  inquire. 
They  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  have  slated  preaching ;  and 
immediately  adopted  measures  for  it,  by  circulating  a  subscrip- 
tion paper  tor  its  support.  I  left  with  them  anotlier  appointment  ; 
and  on  my  second  visit  they  organized  a  society,  which,  if  my 
memory  will  serve  me,  consisted  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
male  members  ; -all,  I  think,  heads  of  flimilies.  This  was  the 
second  society  organized  in  Central  New  York.  But  the  mem- 
bers were  widely  scattered  over  a  large  territory,  comprising  the 
towns  of  AVhitestown,  Westmoreland,  Clinton,  New  Hartford, 
Utica,  Paris,  Deerfield,  and  Litchfield,  where  now  exist  a  num- 
ber of  societies,  and  where  no  less  than  five  Universalist  meet- 
ing-houses have  since  been  erected. 

It  was  certainly  a  source  of  amusement,  if  not  of  instruction, 
to  witness  the  varied  feelings  manifested  by  different  individuals 
composing  a  congregation,  on  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine 
into  any  place  ;  to  mark  the  effect  of  educational  prejudices,  and 
the  fears  of  any  innovation  upon  their  religious  creeds  and 
practices.  In  AMiitestown,  as  in  almost  all  other  places,  the  first 
congregation  was  composed  of  all  classes  and  all  kinds  of  pec- 
pie,  and  of  all  religious  denominations ;  and  among  them  was 
an  old  sedate  professor  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  by  the  name  of 
Polycarpus  Smith.  After  the  close  of  meeting,  a  brotlier-in-law 
of  his,  a  Mr.  Dewey,  addressed  him  among  a  number  of  by- 
standers in  a  familiar  manner.  "Well,  uncle  Carp.,  what  do 
you  think  of  such  preaching  as  this  ?"  "  What  do  I  think  ?*' 
said  the  old  gentleman,  "  Why,  it  beats  all !  I  never  heard 
sucli  a  sermon  before,  in  all  my  life — I  never  heard  so  much 
Bible  in  one  discourse  before.  It  is  every  word  true — it  must 
be  true,  for  it  is  all  Bible."  And  then,  looking  round  upon  tho 
people,  he  added,  '•  But  it  won't  do  to  believe  it — don't  one  of 
vou  believe  it,  for  vour  souls !" 
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I  had  now  a  regular  circuit  established  through  the  towns  of 
Whitestown,  Sangerfield,  Brookfield,  Hamilton  and  Madison, 
%\dth  regular  appointments  in  each  place.  But  1  diverged  to  the 
right,  and  to  the  left,  as  I  received  calls  to  deliver  lectures,  and 
generally  delivered  several  discourses  in  the  course  of  the  week, 
besides  my  Sunday  appointments. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  summer,  which  I 
must  not  omit,  as  it  was  the  means  of  producing  a  book,  some 
few  years  afterwards  ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  people 
were  surprised  that  it  received  no  attention  from  me  at  the  time  ; 
though  none  disapproved  of  my  course  in  respect  to  it,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  author,  and  the  particular  circumstances 
that  gave  rise  to  it. 

There  was  an  individual  residing  in  the  town  of  Sangerfield 
by  the  name  of  Joseph  Tenney,  a  very  restless  and  troublesome 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  a  great  egotist  and  pedant, 
who  considered  himself  one  of  the  most  profound  controversial- 
ists of  the  age  ;  and  who  was  so  bigoted,  and  sO  obstinate  in  his 
own  way,  that  he  kept  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  in  con- 
stant turmoil  so  long  as  they  suffered  him  to  hold  a  standing 
within  its  pale.  This  man  sent  word  to  me,  by  a  friend,  that  he 
wished  the  privilege  of  attending  a  meeting  of  mine,  to  take 
notes  of  my  discourse,  and  reply  to  it.  I  told  my  friend,  that 
Mr.  Tenney,  or  any  other  man,  had  always  an  unquestionable 
right  to  attend  any  meeting  of  mine  ;  and,  so  far  from  objecting 
to  his  taking  notes,  I  would  rather  wish  all  my  hearers  to  take 
notes,  and  carefully  examine  the  doctrine  I  advance,  comparing 
it  with  the  standard  of  divine  truth,  and  thereby  test  its.  sound- 
ness; and  I  had  no  possible  objection  to  Mr.  T.  replying  to 
my  discourse,  if  he  felt  disposed  so  to  do.  "But,"'  said  I,  "my 
manner  of  speaking  is  extemporaneous,  and  my  delivery  very 
rapid  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  T.  is  hardly  expert  enough 
as  a  penman  so  keep  up  with  me  ;  however,  he  may  try,  if  he 
choose.  This  w-as  all  the  arrangement  we  ever  made.  I  had 
never  yet  seen  ^Mr.  T.,  but  had  heard  so  much  of  him,  that  I 
felt  no  inclination  to  engage  in  a  discussion  with  him  in  any 
form.  A  few  wrecks  after  this,  I  delivered  a  lecture  in  a  neigh- 
borhood  where  I  was  in  the  practice  of  preaching  occasionally ; 
and  ]Mr.  T.,  with  several  of  his  brethren,  came  prepared  with 
pen  and  paper,  to  take  notes.  They  all,  I  believe,  took  down 
the  text ;  and  Mr.  T.  continued  to  write  for  ten  minutes,  per- 
haps,  and  then  laid  down  his  pen,  which  he  never  after  resumed, 
except  to  note  some  passage  of  Scripture  that  I  quoted.     At  the 
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close  of  my  discourse,  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  ask  me  sev- 
eral questions,  to  which  I  acceded  ;  and  I  answered  thoin  as 
briefly  and  as  plainly  as  I  could.  He  then  wanted  I  should 
agree  on  a  time  when  I  would  attend  and  hear  a  reply.  I  told 
him  I  was  quite  indiflerent  about  hearino;  a 'reply — tliat  he  had  a 
riijht  to  reply,  if  so  tiisposed,  and  to  reply  in  tiie  presence  of  as 
many  as  he  could  induce  to  attend — that  1  had  asmanv  engage, 
ments  as  I  could  well  attend  to,  and  it  would  be  dillicult  to  fix 
on  a  time  when  I  could  wait  on  him,  consistently  with  my  pre- 
sent engagements.  "  But,"  said  I,  "  you  may  appoint  your  own 
lime  and  place  ;  and  I  will  attend  provided  other  engagements 
do  not  interfere.  But  it  is  of  little  consequence  wlietlier  I  attend 
or  not ;  as  it  is  more  than  probable  I  shall  never  attempt  to  offer 
a  rejoinder.  The  people  have  heard  what  I  have  said,  and  now 
I  am  quite  willing  that  they  should  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
in  reply;  and  then  judge  for  themselves,  without  anothei' word 
from  me  on  the  subject."  He  then  appointed  a  time  to  deliver 
his  discourse,  in  the  Baptist  meeting-house  in  the  village.  When 
the  time  arrived,  it  so  happened.  I  had  a  leisure  day,  but  had 
previously  taken  up  my  residence  in  the  town  of  Brookfield,  and 
^vas  boarding  with  Col.  N.  Flasket,  about  seven  miles  distant 
iVom  the  place  of  appointment ;  I",  however,  persuaded  the  Colo- 
!iel  to  go  w^ith  me,  and  we  rode  over.  Before  reaching  the  place, 
we  met  Col.  Norton,  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Baptist  church  hi 
Sungerlield,  with  whom  I  had  previously  enjoyed  some  friendly 
acquaintance.  He  said  to  me,  "  Are  you  going  to  attend  Joe 
Tenney's  meeting  ?"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Well,"  he  replied,  "  1  would 
not  go;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  holding  a  fair  argument  witli 
him.  If  you  begin  you  will  never  find  a  stopping-})lace  ;  and 
he  will  abuse  you  in  every  shape  he  possibly  can.  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him."  He  told  me  an  anecdote  about 
him :  he  had  been  trying  hard  to  get  into  a  controversy  with 
the  Baptists,  on  the  subject  of  baptism  ;  indeed  they  had  some 
controversy  ;  but  the  Baptists  becoming  disgusted  with  the  course 
he  took,  declined  taking  any  farther  notice  of  him.  On  a  cer- 
tain day,  however,  when  several  were  to  be  baptized,  Mr.  T., 
iiaving  prepared  a  lengthy  polemical  dissertation  on  the  subject, 
came,  with  paper  in  hand,  and  placed  himself  on  a  bridge,  in  a 
conspicuous  situation  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  closed,  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  congregation,  and  began  reading  ; 
and  so  intent  was  he  in  reading  his  production,  •  that  he  did  not 
notice  the  situation  of  the  congregation,  until  every  soul  liad  left 
the  ground  but  Elder  Butler,  who  had  been  officiating,  and  wjio 
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was  then  pastor  of  the  church ;  but  he  stood  alone,  listening 
with  profound  attention  to  Mr.  T.'s  arguments.  The  fact  was, 
people  had  no  confidence  in  I\Ir.  T.,  and  paid  no  attention  to  his 
reading,  but  moved  off  with  as  much  unconcern  as  though  no- 
lliing  was  being  said.  When  Mr.  T.  looked  up,  and  saw  the  El- 
der standing  alone,  and  the  people  all  off,  or  moving  off  in  differ- 
ent  directions,  he  remarked,  "Well,  I  don't  know  but  I  may  as 
well  stop  readinn;,  for  the  people  are  2;one."  "  Never  mind,  Mr. 
T."  said  the  Elder,  "  read  on,  I'll  he'ar  you."  But  Mr.  T.'fold- 
ed  up  his  paper,  and  walked  off. 

I  thanked  the  Deacon  for  his  counsel — told  him  i  should  have 
no  controversy  with  JMr.  T.;  I  should  never  attempt  to  reply  to 
him  ;  but  as  I  had  promised  to  attend  and  hear  him,  4f  I  could 
make  it  convenient,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  be  present.  We  called 
on  Esq.  Dyer,  wdio  resided  near  the  meeting-house,  who  also 
gave.me  the  same  advice  as  Deacon  Norton,  and  insisted  on  it, 
that  my  best  course  would  be  not  to  go  to  the  house  at  all ;  and  the 
Esquire  himself  actually  refused  to^o  with  us.  .Hov/ever,  at 
a  late  hour,  we  saw  Mr.  T.  and  a  few  others  enter  the  house, 
and  the  Col.  and  I  walked  over.  There  were  probably  not  twen- 
ty persons  assembled,  notwithstanding  Mr.  T.  had  used  all  his 
influence  to  get  a  great  congregation.  He  began  reading  his  dis- 
course, and  continued  until  nea  might ;  when  Col.  H.  whispered 
and  said,  "  We  must  be  going,  or  we  shall  have  to  be  out  in  the 
dark."  And  it  was  evident  Mr.  T.  had  not  read  half  he  had 
got  written,  for  he  had  not  yet  mentioned  my  discourse,  nor  allu- 
ded to  it.  In  his  printed  book,  he  has  reversed  the  order  of  his 
discourse.  At  this  meeting  ^  he  began  with  an  attempt  at  a 
general  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  Universalism,  and  criticised 
upon  such  authors  as  he  had  read  in  defense  of  it;  and  proba- 
bly was  reserving  his  strictures  on  my  discourse  to  close  up  with. 
He  commented  upon  W^inchester,  upon  Huntington,  and  upon 
Bishop  Newton,  &:c.  The  Colonel  growing  very  impatient, 
whispered  to  me  a  second  time,  and  said,  "  I  must  go  soon."  I 
then  arose,  and  observed  to  Mr.  T.,  that  I  had  made  it  conve- 
nient to  attend ;  that  we  came  in  season,  and  waited  more  than 
one  hour  after  the  appointed  time  before  he  arrived  :  that  it  was 
now  drawing  near  night,  and  I  was  under  necessity  of  returning 
to  Brookfield  that  evening ;  and,  moreover,  it  appeared  probable 
from  the  quantity  of  matter  he  seemed  to  have  before  him,  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  finish  the  reading  of  it  before  dark  ;  and 
as  he  had  not  yet  touched  my  discourse,  I  could  feel  under  no 
obligation  to  remain  longer;  and,  besides,  it  would  be  of  no  con- 
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s?quenco,  as  I  slioukl  never  attempt  to  reply  to  him  ;  Ijc  mi^'ht, 
therefore,  as  well  read  it  to  the  people  in  my  absence,  as  in  my 
presence.  But  I  thought  it  proper  to  make  these  remarks  hcfure 
I  withdrew.  Ho  proposed  then  to  adjourn;  and  appoint  an- 
other day  to  finish  it.  provided  1  would  name  a  time  when  I  coukl 
attend.  I  told  him,  I  could  not  ;  but  would  say,  as  before,  that 
he  mitrht  appoint  his  own  time,  and  if  I  was  at  leisure,  I  would 
attend.  But,  I  said,  if  the  people  here  are  willinir  to  stay,  per- 
liaps  you  may  as  well  linish  now.  But,  how  could  he  deter- 
mine whether  the  people  would  stay  or  not  ?  Why  put  it  to 
vole — request  those  who  wish  tho  meeting  now  to  close,  to  rise. 
He  did  so,  and  every  soul  in  tlie  house  rose  up  ;  but  before  the 
congregation  separated,  he  named  another  day  to  meet  and  finish 
his  discourse.  It  was  not  convenient  for  me  to  attend  his  next 
meeting;  nor  do  I  know  wiio  did  attend,  or  whether  a  soul  was 
present.  I  heard  no  more  about  it  for  several  years ;  not  until 
some  person  put  into  my  hand  a  book  published  by  Joseph  Ten- 
ney,  purporting  to  be  the  substance  of  a  discourse  delivered  by 
myself,  together  v/ith  a  reply,  and  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation.  I  read  it,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  garbled 
misrepresentation  of  my  discourse,  as  well  as  an  unfair  and  un- 
candid  representation  of  the  authors  he  named  ;  and  his  argu- 
ments against  the  doctrine,  I  considered  unworthy  of  notice. 
Some  of  my  friends  urged  me  to  reply.  But  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  never  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  Mr.  T.,  in  any 
shape  whatever ;  and  I  felt  confident  that  the  influence  of  the 
little  book  would  never,  for  a  moment,  retard  the  progress  of  di- 
vine truth.  Nor  did  it,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  ;  and 
certainly  the  whole  transaction,  in  the  region  where  it  took  place, 
was  altogether  favorable  to  the  cause. 

During  this  summer,  I  traveled  very  considerably,  preached 
on  Sunday's,  and  lectured  ofion  on  week-days,  in  the  towns  of 
Hartwick,  Otsego,  Burlington,  Hamilton,  Brookficld,  Madison, 
Whitestown,  Westmoreland,  and  Deerfield  ;  and  two  very  re- 
spectable societies  were  organized,  one  in  Whitestown,  already 
mentioned,  and  one  in  Hamilton,  which  have  now  existetl  for 
above  forty  years.  The  society  in  Whitestown,  however, 
which  for  many  years  past  has  been  known  as  the  New  Hart- 
ford society,  and  which  built  the  first  Universalist  meeting- 
house, west  of  the  Hudson  river,  has  become  nearly  extinct  by 
being  divided  into  several  others.  Certainly  no  less  than 
four  others,  or  at  least  parts  of  others,  have  grown  out  of  it, 
viz.:  Utica,  Clinton,   Marshal,  and  Litchfield.     Numbers  had 
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been  converted  from  the  Orthodox  faith,  (erroneously  so  called,) 
whose  main  distinguishing-point  of  doctrine  is  the  dogma  of 
endless  punishment,  to  the  soul-cheering  doctrine  of  Universal 
Reconciliation  and  Salvation.  Several  excommunications 
from  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches  had  already  taken 
place  ;  for  the  heresy  of  Universalism  ;  and  numbers,  wIk) 
had  never  before  found  a  religious  home,  united  with  us  ;  and 
for  strength  of  mind,  respectability  of  character  and  moral 
worth,  our  societies  would  lose  nothing  in  comparison  with  any 
other  societies,  or  churches,  of  any  denomination;  nor  did  they 
lack  for  zeal  in  Christian  order,  and  social  worship.  Both  the 
societies,  in  Whitestown  and  Hamilton,  or  a  good  proportion  of 
their  members,  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  come  into  church 
order  and  fellowship,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Chris- 
tian ordinances  ;  which  I  strongly  recommended  ;  and  do  still 
recommend,  as  a  most  efficient  means  of  improvement  and 
growth  in  divine  life.  I  had  not  received  ordination,  and, 
therefore,  did  not  consider  myself  legally  nor  properly  author- 
ized to  take  the  oversight  of  a  Christian  church,  or  administer 
its  ordinances.  The  societies  in  Whitestown  and  Hamilton  de- 
sired to  be  adopted  into  the  young  but  growing  family  of  Uni- 
versalism ;  and  therefore  prepared  letters  to  the  General  Con- 
vention of  Universalists  in  New  England,  requesting  the  fel- 
lowship of  that  body  ;  and  earnestly  recommended  me  as  a  suit- 
able candidate,  and  requested  my  ordination  to  the  evangelic 
work  of  the  ministry. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Delegates  from  the  State  of  New  York  attend  the  convention— Visit  to  Wil- 
mington— Committee  appointed  to  assist  in  organizing  an  Association  in  the 
State  of  New  York — Father  Z.  Streeter — Ordination— Visit  to  New  Salem 
— Return  to  New  York — Churches  organized  in  Whitestown  and  Hamilton 
— Persecution  — A  vile  slander— Elder  Joy  Handy— Extract  of  a  letter  from 
Elder  S.  King— A  preaching  race — Author  marries— Brief  account  of  his 
family— Removes  to  Brookfield,  New  York— Incident  on  the  journey— Loses 
his  horse — Slender  remuneration  for  ministerial  labors — Impossibility  of  reg- 
ular salar>' — Author's  established  principles  on  the  subject  of  salary. 

Early  in  the  month  of  September,  Mr.  Wooley  and  I,  agree- 
ably to  an  appointment  at  the  conference  in  July,  started  on  our 
mission.  We  had  now  three  societies  to  represent — he  the  one 
in  Hartwick  and  vicinity,  and  I  those  in  Whitestown  and  Ham- 
ilton. We  presented  our  letters  and  credentials  ;  and  the  report 
we  were  enabled  to  give  of  the  success  of  our  labors,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  cause, -and  the  promising  aspect  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  truly  a  subject  of  great 
joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  ffiithful  who  had  assembled  at  our  happy 
annual  convocation,  and  readily  obtained  a  favorable  response  to 
our  request  for  assistance  to  organize  an  Association  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  A  committee  of  three  were  appointed  ;  and,  at 
my  request,  ^Ir.  H.  Ballou  stood  at  the  head  ;  Air.  William  Far- 
well  and  Mr.  Joshua  Flagg  were  associated  with  him. 

The  convention  met  this  year  in  Westmoreland,  New  Hamp- 
shire. On  my  way  thither  I  passed  througii  Wilmington,  Ver- 
mont, called  on  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Foster,  and  held  a  meeting 
with  the  few  brethren  on  Sunday ;  and  Mr.  F.  accompanied  me 
to  the  convention.  As  we  rode  up  to  the  place  of  appointment, 
with  my  heart  and  my  eyes  full,  the  first  person  1  saw,  be- 
fore I  had  dismounted  from  my  horse,  was  the  venerable  father 
in  Israel,  Zebulon  Streeter,  who  exclaimed  with  a  smile,  "  There 
comes  my  boy  !"  I  leaped  from  my  horse,  and  Oh  !  with  what 
J 
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heart-felt  joy  and  affection  did  1  grasp  tlie  extended  hand  of  this 
aged  saint.  It  was  the  last  time  1  ever  met  him.  And  since 
that  time  I  have  never  been  able  to  attend  but  four  sessions  of  that 
convention.  Previously,  my  joy  was  so  full  in  anticipation  of 
meeting  mv  beloved  brethren  again,  in  whose  hearts  1  could  well 
believe  reigned  triumphantly  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  and  the 
soothing  influences  of  whose  sympathy  I  could  so  fully  realize, 
after  having,  alone  and  at  so  great  a  distance,  for  a  whole  sea- 
son experienced  the  unmerciful  buffetings  of  the  storms  and 
tempests  of  sectarian  wrath,  that  the  approaching  meeting  caused 
me  to  weep  for  joy. 

The  letters  from  the  societies  which  I  had  been  instrumental 
in  organizing,  were  presented,  and  their  petitions  readily  granted; 
the  societies  were  received  into  fellowship,  and  I  received  ordi- 
nation. Mr.  C.  G.  Person  was  ordained  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
by  our  request,  Hosea  Ballou  delivered  the  sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  chose  for  a  text,  Mark,  16  :  15,  16.  Mr.  Joab  Young 
made  the  consecrating  prayer,  Father  Streeter  presented  the  holy 
Bible  and  administered  the  charge,  and  Mr.  Kneeland,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  This  was  the  first 
and  the  last  time  I  ever  suffered  m3-self  to  pass  through  the  so- 
lemnities of  ordination.  To  me  it  was  a  most  imposing,  and 
deeply  affecting  scene — too  solemn  to  be  often  and  triflingly  re- 
peated. Once  being  solemnly  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  by  prayer,  "  and  the  laying  on  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery,"  appears  to  me  quite  sufficient.  To  call  for 
the  solemnities  of  ordination  every  time  a  preacher  changes  his 
place  of  residence,  or  his  pastoral  charge,  has  always  appeared 
to  me  as  trifling  with  one  of  the  most  sacred  institutions  of  the 
Christian  church. 

After  the  close  of  the  convention,  I  went  to  New  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts, made  my  parents  a  short  visit,  preached  two  Sundays 
in  that  town,  and  in  October  I  returned  to  New  York,  and  re- 
sumed my  labors  on  the  circuit  1  had  previously  established. 
Soon  after  my  return,  the  brethren  both  in  Whitestown  and  Ham- 
ilton adopted  measures,  in  accordance  with  their  previously  ex- 
pressed desires,  to  organize  into  a  church  relation.  We  adopted 
the  profession  of  faith  sanctioned  by  the  General  Convention ; 
and  I  drew  up  a  disciplinar}-  constitution,  and  a  form  of  cove- 
nant, to  which  the  members  subscribed,  and  which,  I  believe,  the 
church  in  Hamilton  still  retains;  although  they  have  seen  cause 
to  amend  the  confession  of  faith,  or  rather  to  expunge  it,  and  sub- 
stitute the  apostolic  confession  alone — "  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
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is  the  Son  of  God" — as  abundantly  explicit  and  sufficient ;  leav- 
ing the  mind  free  and  unlranmneled  for  invcstii^aiion  and  growth 
in  divine  knowledge.  A  respectable  number,  (I  may  say,  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  in  each  place,)  subscribed  to  the  cove- 
nant, and  among  them  several  females,  who,  even  at  tliat  earlv 
day,  had  the  faitii  and  the  confidence  to  publicly  own  the  despised 
name  of  Univcrsalisf,  and  subscribe  the  covenant,  in  defiance  of 
the  popular  odium  wdiich  a  vain  or  a  superstitious  world  endea- 
vored to  iieap  upon  it ;  and  we  found  ourselves  abundantly  re- 
fresiied  and  strengthened  in  attending  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  institution.  I  was  now  enabled  to  extend  my  labors 
still  farther,  and  also  into  intermediate  places  where  I  had  not 
heretofore  been  able  to  find  entrance,  lecturing,  and  occasionally 
preaching,  that  fall,  in  Utica,  Paris,  Briflgewater,  Westmoreland, 
and  Springfield ;  and,  while  on  a  visit  to  my  brother,  I  also  had 
opportunity  to  deliver  one  discourse  in  the  town  of  Canajoharie. 
Fully  aware,  when  I  entered  upon  the  ministry,  of  the  unpop- 
ularity of  the  doctrine  of  God's  Universal  Grace,  and  the  array 
of  prejudice  it  was  destined  to  encounter,  and  the  low  and  vile 
means  which  ever  have  been  and  would  continue  to  be  resorted 
to,  to  oppose  it,  by  vilification,  slander,  sneers,  and  all  the  mea- 
sures of  persecution  which  the  equitatable  laws  of  our  blessed 
country  would  admit  of — I  solemnly  resolved,  God  being  my 
helper,  so  to  steer  my  course  through  the  mists,  and  clouds,  and 
storms  that  would  hover  over  and  around  my  way,  as  never 
to  lose  sight  of  my  polar  star,  nor  be  put  oflT  my  course  ;  nor  bo 
ever  under  the  necessity  of  paying  any  attention  to  tlie  stories 
and  slanders  that  malicious  and  vituperative  tongues  should  in- 
dulge in  fabricating  and  retailing  respecting  me;  and  tiius  far 
I  had  been  successful.  I  had  been  called  a  fool,  a  hypocrite,  an 
infidel,  trying  to  deceive  maid;ind  in  the  name  of  religion,  and 
thereby  to  disturb  and  break  up  churches.  I  liad  been  called  a 
low-bred,  ignorant  blockhead,  who  knew  not  what  I  was  about — 
a  knave,  a  witty,  cunning  knave,  just  such  as  the  devil  always 
chose  to  build  up  his  cause,  (for  sectarians  have  always  acconl- 
ed  to  him  more  wisdom  than  they  have  to  the  Lord,  in  the  choice 
of  his  servants,)  and  they  suspected,  bye-and-bye,  I  would  commit 
some  crime  that  would  undeceive  the  people  in  regard  to  my  real 
character;  and  they  were  not  slow  in  praying  for  it.  VAdvv 
Morton,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  name  already,  and  whom 
I  must  notice  again,  said  he  "was  never  glad  of  hearing  of  any 
man  getting  diunk  but  once  ;  but  when  Stacy  got  drunk,  I  wa>; 
heartily  glad  of  it."  But  none  of  these  things  moved  me.   When 
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my  friends  mentioned  them  to  me,  I  would  generally  reply,  "If 
they  have  called  the  Master  of  the  house  'Beelzebub,'  they  will, 
of  course,  call  those  of  his  household  as  ignominious  names.  If 
you  are  not  already  satisfied  about  my  character,  watch  me  close- 
ly, and  see  if  these  things  be  so.  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  them 
— if  I  can  not  outlive  them,  I  must  fall  under  them."  But  now 
I  was  destined  to  encounter  a  more  formidable  and  aggravating 
report. 

Shortly  after  my  return  from  New  England,  I  discovered  a 
change  of  demeanor  among  some  of  my  friends.  They  did  not 
meet  me  with  their  wonted  cheerfulness,  nor  give  me  their  hands 
so  warmly  as  formerly ;  nor  so  heartily  and  urgently  invite  me 
to  their  houses ;  but  seemed  to  manifest  an  unusual  shyness,  and 
a  suspicious  look.  I  was  never  of  a  jealous  temperament,  and 
was  resolved  not  to  indulge  any  unfounded  suspicion ;  it  might 
have  no  meaning  on  their  part — ^might  all  originate  in  my  own 
feelings ;  I  would,  therefore,  try  to  regulate  my  own  conduct 
properly,  and  maintain  my  usual  friendly  feelings  toward  them, 
use  the  same  freedom  I  had  always  done,  and  wait  the  event. 
A  few  weeks  passed  in  this  way,  when  a  good  old  brother,  who 
was  a  brother  indeed,  and  whose  name  I  can  never  repeat  with- 
out feelings  of  profound  gratitude,  Benjamin  Stetson,  of  Sanger, 
field,  was  kind  enough  to  undeceive  me  and  put  me  in  a  way  to 
restore  confidence.  He  asked  me,  if  I  did  not  discover  that  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  some  of  my 
former  friends,  and  an  unusual  shyness  toward  me  ?  I  told  him 
that  I  sometimes  thought  I  did  ;  but  as  I  was  unwilling  to  indulge 
any  jealousy,  I  had  been  inclined  to  impute  it  all  to  my  own  dis- 
tempered imagination.  "No,"  said  he,  "it  is  a  reality — they 
are  afraid  of  you  ;  there  is  a  very  bad  story  in  circulation  about 
}-ou :  and  1  have  been  resolved  to  tell  you  of  it,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  could  find.  If  it  be  true,  you  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
preach  ;  and  if  it  be  false,  you  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
clear  yourself,  and  chastise  your  calumniators."  I  thanked  him 
most  heartily ;  for  I  felt  a  sudden  and  great  relief,  even  before 
he  told  me  the  substance  of  the  story.  But  he  continued  :  "  The 
story  is  this.  It  is  reported  that  you  were  sent  for,  while  board- 
ing in  Sangerfield,  to  attend  a  funeral  in  Brookfield ;  that  the 
messenger,  on  arriving  at  your  usual  place  of  boarding,  did  not 
find  you  at  the  house,  but  was  informed  that  you  were  at  a  neigh- 
boring house  ;  that  he  went  where  he  was  directed, -and  found 
you  at  the  card-table,  playing  cards  with  several  others.  He 
felt  astonished,  and  so  nearly  confounded  at  the  event,  that  he 
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seriously  thought  of  going  away  without  doing  his  orrand  ;  fx?- 
lieving  that  the  people  who  sent  him  would  hardly  be  willinir  that 
a  iranihler  shouhl  otliciate  on  tlie  mournful  occasion,  knowing 
him  to  be  such;  but,  after  a  little  reflection,  he  concluded  to  do 
his  errand,  and  say  nothing  about  it  until  after  the  funeral.  Ho 
accordingly  informed  you  what  he  came  for,  and  you  readily 
agreed  to  go  ;  but  you  noticed  his  embarrassment,  and  addressed 
him  in  the  following  language — '  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  sur- 
prised to  see  me  playing  cards ;  you,  probably,  dare  not  play — 
you  are  afraid  of  God ;  but  we  neither  fear  God,  man,  nor  the 
devil!'  This  story,"  continued  Mr.  S.,  "was  reported  while 
you  were  absent  in  New  England,  and  has  been  circulated  very 
industriously  to  your  disadvantage.  And  as  you  were  once  ac- 
tually called  from  Sangerfield  to  Brookfield  to  attend  a  funeral, 
many  were  disposed  to  give  implicit  credit  to  the  story-,  without 
taking  the  trouble  of  making  any  further  inquir}'.  I  was  fear- 
ful,"' he  added,  "  that  no  one  had  been  friendly  enough  to  inform 
you  of  it."  "  This,"  said  I,  "  Brother  S.,  is  the  very  first  hint 
I  ever  had  of  it.     Well  has  the  poet  said, 

' '  Tis  slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  a  sword,  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile.' 

It  is  of  no  use.  Brother  S.,  for  me  to  contradict  it — to  tell  you 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  of  it ;  but  thus  much  I 
will  say — that,  with  your  assistance,  you  shall  know  whether  it 
be  so  or  not ;  and  all  I  want  of  you  now,  is,  to  give  me  the  name 
of  your  author."  He  did  so  ;  and  I  immediately  called  on  the 
man,  and  rebuked  him  sharply  ;  for,  although  he  was  a  member 
of  a  Baptist  church,  he  stood  in  such  a  relation  to  me  as  to  be 
under  the  most  solemn  obligation  not  to  circulate  slanderous  re- 
ports about  me  ;  but  should  have  come  and  whispered  my  faults 
into  my  own  ears.  I  made  the  man  tremble,  and  humbly  ask 
forgiveness.  I  told  him,  however,  as  it  respected  myself,  I  cared 
little  about  his  assisting  to  spread  the  story  ;  but  I  wanted  he 
should  be  more  faithful  to  his  duty ;  and  all  I  required  of  him 
at  present  was,  to  inform  me  who  told  him  the  story.  This  he 
readily  did,  and  voluntarily  offered  to  assist  me  in  tracing  the 
story  to  its  origin.  The  story  now  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  own  minister,  Elder  Joy  Handy. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  I  made  it  convenient  to  call  at 
Elder  Handy's  house.  He  was  not  within  ;  but  his  wife  toM  me 
he  was  at  work  on  his  farm,  and  directed  me  to  the  place.  I 
went  and  found  him.     I  had  previously  formed  an  acquaintance 
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Avitii  Elder  Handy,  and  had  uniformly  received  polite  treatment; 
but  liis  holy  wrath  against  Universalism  must  now  be  gratified, 
even  at  the  expense  of  my  reputation.  Oh,  how  much  mischief 
sectarian  bigotry  is  capable  of  doing  !  "  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.".  After  a  few  moments'  talk 
on  common  topics,  I  inquired  of  him,  if  he  had  ever  heard  any 
thing  disreputable  of  my  character.  The  Elder  answered  rather 
hesitatingly  "Why,  no — not  as  I  particularly  recollect."  I  then 
related  the  story  to  him  circumstantially,  and  observed,  that  I 
did  not  know  but  he  might  have  heard  of  it,  as  I  understood  it 
was  in  quite  general  circulation  ;  and  asked  him,  if  he  had  ever 
heard  any  thing  like  that  about  me.  He  again  hesitated,  and, 
as  I  thought,  manifested  a  little  confusion,  for  I  looked  at  him 
pretty  steadily  in  the  eye  :  but  at  length  he  answered  to  the  effect, 
that  it  did  seem  as  though  he  had  heard  something  like  it ;  but 
he  could  hardly  recollect — he  paid  very  little  attention  to  it — he 
did  not  know  but  I  allowed  such  things.  By  this  time,  old  Ad- 
am came  pretty  near  getting  the  advantage  of  me  ;  and  I  said, 
with  some  degree  of  earnestness  I  presume,  *'  Elder  Handy !  this 
indifierence  will  not  answer  your  purpose.  Whether  you  have 
ever  heard  such  a  story  or  not,  you  have  reported  it.  I  have 
now  come  to  you,  sir,  in  a  Christian  spirit,  I  hope  and  trust,  to 
ask  an  explanation,  and  to  obtain  Christian  satisfaction — that 
satisfaction  which  one  Christian  has  a  right  to  demand  of  another^ 
and  which  a  Christian  is  under  obligation  to  give.  I  ask  nothing 
but  Christian  satisfaction ;  but  if  I  can  not  have  that,  the  law  is 
open,  and  I  will  have  legal  satisfaction.  If  you  lieardihe  story, 
all  I  want  of  you  is,  to  assist  me  in  tracing  it  to  its.  origin  ;  and 
if  you  refuse  that,  I  shall  treat  you  as  its  author-.  You  shall 
know,  sir,  whether  I  allow  of  such  things  or  not."  By  this  time 
the  Elder  began  to  look  quite  serious  ;  said  he  would  go  to  the 
house,  and  talk  with  Mrs.  Handy  about  it;  perhaps  she  might 
recollect  something  more  definitely.  We  accordingly  went  to 
the  house ;  and  before  I  left  them,  they  could  recollect  all 
about  it,  even  to  the  most  trivial  circumstance.  They  could  not 
only  remember  who  told  them,  the  time  when,  how  the  subject 
was  introduced ;  but  the  identical  spot  in  the  room  occupied  by 
the  speaker  when  he  related  the  story  to  them.  There  had  been 
but  two  alterations  of  the  story  in  its  circulation  ;  and  those  were 
in  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  transaction.  The  scene  was 
now  transferred  from  that  place  to  ^Massachusetts ;  andthetime^ 
before  I  ever  came  into  the  western  country. 
The  fact  was,  a  Baptist  preacher  by  the  name  of  King>  a  resd- 
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dent  of  tlie  town  of  Wendell,  Mass.,  adjoining  the  town  of  mv 
nativity,  had  made  a  tour  througli  this  country  in  my  absence, 
and  visited  Kldor  Handy,  in  Brooklield  ;  and,  hearing  of  me  in 
this  country,  and  of  tiie  progress  of  Universalisni,  in  order  to 
give  vent  to  his  m;ilignity — to  destroy  my  influence,  and  check 
the  progress  of  the  doctrine,  had  descended  to  the  meanness 
and  wiclcedness  of  altering  a  story  wliicli  he  might  have  heard 
about  another  person,  and  applying  it  to  me.  I  informed  l^lder 
II.,  and  ids  lady,  that  I  sliould  go  to  New  England  the  first 
good  sleighing  ;  and  I  should  depend  on  them  giving  me  their 
testimony  in  writing  concerning  this  report,  with  their  own  sig- 
natures ;  as  I  should  certainly  visit  Elder  King,  and  call  on 
him  for  an  explanation.  This  they  expressed  their  entire  readi- 
iiess  to  do  ;  and  added,  "  We  now  believe  that  Elder  King  must 
have  labored  under  a  mistake;  and  we  are  not  only  willing, 
but  desirous,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to-help  you  to  put  this  mat- 
ter right."  Immediately,  while  every  circumstance  of  the 
story  was  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  prepared  a  writing,  something 
in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  and  presented 'it  to  Eh  er  H.  and 
lady  for  signature.  The  Elder  remarked,  I  had  got  the  story 
correct;  but  he  did  not  so  well  like  the  form  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  he  would  rather  write  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  and 
he  and  Mrs.  H.  would  sign  it ;  and  he  would  deliver  it  to  me 
unsealed,  and  1  might  carry  it  to  Elder  King.  I  told  him.  the 
Ibrm  was  a  matter  of  indifference  with  me ;  so  that  the  story 
should  be  correctly  reportedj  and  Elder  K.  should  clearly  un- 
derstand us.  He  therefore  prepared  his  letter  with  great  care 
and  exactness — relating  every  circumstance  as  he  had  pre- 
viously told  it  to  me  ;  and  in  addition,  gave  me  a  higher  re- 
commendation than  T  should  have  dared  to  ask  of  any  man  ; 
remarking  to  Elder  K.  that  he  was  confident  there  must  be 
some  unhappy  mistake  about  it,  for  he  had  every  reason  to 
disbelieve  it;  and  he  and  Mrs.  II.  both  signed  the  letter,  and 
handed  it  to  me  in  good  season. 

It  was  wonderfully  amusing  to  see  how  quick  the  tongue  of 
slander  was  silenced,  the  moment  I  began  to  make  a  stir,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  story — to  witness  the  stillness 
of  death  among  those  who  had  been  the  most  oflicious  and  vo. 
ciferous  in  its  propagation,  and  had  chuckled  secretly  at  the 
prospect  of  my  downfall,  and  the  overthrow  of  Universal  ism 
in  consequence.  Not  a  word  more  was  said  in  favor  of  it — 
they  were  all  ready  to  declare,  they  never  did  believe  a  word 
of  it,  but  were  alwavs  confident  it  was  a  shocking  mistake  ! 
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At  the  time  appointed,  I  went  to  New  England,  and  carried 
my  unsealed  letter.  The  step-mother  of  her  who,  on  this  visit, 
became  my  wife,  was  a  member  of  Elder  King's  church.  I 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  show  her  Elder  Handy's  letter, 
and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it  ?  The  old  lady  was 
shocked,  mortified,  and  vexed  beyond  measure.  She  wondered 
what  Elder  King  could  mean,  by  reporting  such  a  story ; 
when  she  was  confident  he  must  know,  or  certainly  ought  to 
have  known,  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  She  would 
go  with  me  herself  to  Elder  King  ;  and  she  was  sure  he  would 
readily  give  me  satisfaction.  We  accordingly  went,  but  we 
found  not  the  Elder  at  home.  He  had  gone  on  a  short  mis- 
sion, but  would  be  at  home  in  a  few  days.  Elder  K.  was  a 
widower,  but  his  housekeeper  was  a  member  of  his  church  ;  I 
therefore  read  Elder  K.'s  letter  to  her,  and  left  it  in  her  care,  to 
deliver  it  to  him  as  soon  as  he  returned.  I  told  her  how  long  I 
expected  to  remain  in  New  Salem,  when  I  intended  to  return 
to  New  York ;  and  I  should  certainly  expect  to  hear  from  El- 
derK.  before  that  tifne.  The  old  lady,  Mrs.  Clark,  urged  the 
importance  of  it  also,  in  very  strong  terms,  and  we  left.  The 
time  elapsed,  but  Elder  K.  never  made  his  appearance,  nor 
could  I  hear  a  syllable  from  him  ;  and  the  day  before  I  left  the 
country  I  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  couched,  I  presume,  in 
pretty  strong  terms,  and  closed  by  giving  him  my  place  of  ad- 
dress,  and  assuring  him  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  that 
if  I  did  not  hear  from  him  within  one  month,  at  farthest,  he 
might  expect  to  hear  from  me,  in  a  more  disagreeable  way. 
This  letter  I  left  in  the  care  of  my  mother-in-law,  to  be  for- 
warded immediately  ;  and  in  less  than  a  month,  I  received  a 
letter  from  him,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  : 

"  I  am  saiisfied  that  the  report  of  your  being  found  playing 
cards,  when  called  to  attend  a  funeral,  and  the  speech  you  are 
said  to  have  made  on  that  occasion,  is  not  true.  It  is  but  justice 
to  you,  and  satisfaction  to  myself,  to  declare,  that  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  reported  the  story.  I  am  also  unhappy  if  any  un- 
favorable impressions  have  been  made  on  any  minds  by  my 
means,  and  wish  they  may  be  done  away.  I  further  say,  that 
I  have  never,  that  I  recollect,  heard  any  thing  unfavorable  to 
your  moral  character,  saving  this  unfounded  affair.  Please  to 
give  my  love  to  brother  and  sister  Handy — I  regret  the  trouble 
I  have  given  you  all  in  this  business,  and  thank  you  all  for  your 
exertions  to  bring  things  right. 

"  Your  friend  and  humble  servant,        *•  Samuel  King."' 
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This  letter  I  exhibited  to  my  friends,  and  made  it  as  puljlic 
as  I  could,  without  committing  it  to  tlie  press :  and  it  proved 
satisflictory  to  all — totally  stopped  the  further  circulation  of  the 
story  in  all  that  county,  and  had  a  tendency  to  make  our  ene- 
mies more  cautious  in  fabricating  and  circulating  slanderous 
reports  about  Universalist  preachers.  And  the  whole  transac- 
tion had  a  very  favorable  effect  upon  the  progress  of  divine 
truth,  in  its  inflmcy  in  this  country  ;  indeed  all  tlie  eticjrts  of  its 
enemies,  however  malignant  and  bitter,  to  suppress  it,  seemed  to 
terminate  in  its  favor,  and  advance  its  popularity  and  its  pro- 
gress. It  seemed  to  be  an  illustration  of  what  the  Apostle  said 
in  respect  to  himself  and  his  coadjutors,  that  whatever  tlieir 
characters  might  be,  they  could  "  do  nothing  against  the  truth, 
but  for  the  truth."  God,  in  his  goodness,  overruled  all  their  vile 
machinations,  to  the  advancement  of  the  truth  they  intended  to 
suppress,  and  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in 
this  new  and  flourishing  part  of  his  vineyard.  Although  I  felt 
well  satisfied  at  the  time,  and  have  never  seen  cause  to  change 
my  opinion,  that  Elder  King  did  not  make  a  full  confession  of 
his  guilt — that  he  perfectly  knew,  when  he  was  relating  the  story 
to  Elder  Handy,  that  he  was  telling  a  positive  and  wilful 
falsehood  about  me  ;  still  his  confession  answered  my  purpose, 
and  made  him  an  unwilling  instrument  in  advancing  the  cause 
he  designed  to  destroy  ;  and  I  felt  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the 
rest  for  him  to  settle  between  his  own  conscience  and  his  God. 
But  to  return  to  my  narrative  more  consecutively  : 

As  the  time  drew  nigh  when  Elder  Morton  and  myself  were 
to  hold  our  meeting,  considerable  excitement  was  manifested  on 
the  subject,  both  by  friends  and  opposers.  It  was  a  subject  of 
conversation  for  a  considerable  distance  around,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  attend  the  preaching  race,  as  some  were 
pleased  facetiously  to  denominate  it ;  for  no  such  occurrence 
had  ever  taken  place  in  all  that  region  of  country.  My  friends 
expressed  a  good  deal  of  symyathy  for  me,  and  indulged  not  a 
little  fear.  I  stood  alone  and  but  a  stripling ;  and  my  opponent 
was  a  man  of  years  and  experience,  and  stood  high  in  his  de- 
nomination as  a  man  of  sound  talent,  and  a  shrewd  and  success- 
ful controversialist.  He  w^ould  also  be  surrounded  with  friends 
and  assistants  ;  for,  indeed,  clergymen  and  laymen  of  every  re- 
ligious sect,  however  opposed  to  each  other  on  every  other  point 
of  doctrine,  agreed  in  the  soul-cheering  (!)  anticipations  of  end- 
less misery  for  some  immortal  souls;  and,  therefore,  like  the 
factions  in  Jerusalem,  who,  when  closely  beseiged  by  the  Ro- 
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mans,  would  cease  to  kill  each  other,  and  unite  to  fight  the  oom- 
nion  enemy — my  opponents  would,  with  spirited  unanimity,  strive 
together  against  Universalism.  But  [  must  stand  entirely  alone, 
in  respect  to  human  help — not  a  brother  preacher  to  assist  or 
encourage  me,  nor  one  to  hold  up  my  head  during  the  battle — 
not  a  preacher  of  the  order,  nor  one  who  had  the  least  sympa- 
thy for  the  doctrine  within  forty  or  fifty  miles.  I  told  them, 
however,  not  to  fear  ;  the  cause  was  not  mine,  but  the  Lord's — 
that  "  He  had  chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world,  to  confound 
the  things  which  are  mighty" — that  the  "  race  was  not  always 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 

The  day  at  length  arrived  ;  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
assembled.  Some,  with  ardent  expectations  that  Universalism 
would  that  day  receive  its  overthrow,  were  already  exulting  with 
invidious  smiles,  and  verily  hoping,  that  the  damnable  heresy 
would  be  scouted  from  the  country  ;  some,  with  seriously  in- 
quiring minds,  to  know  what  triiih  was  ;  some,  with  "  trembling 
hope"  for  my  success;  and  many  from  mere  curiosity,  feeling 
quite  indifferent  how  the  argument  terminated.  I  was  on  the 
iiround  in  season,  xAVa  a  few  of  my  faithful  friends  accompany- 
ing me.  We  met  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Woodworth,  the 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  where  we  found  several  clergymen  of 
his  own  denomination,  some  from  quite  a  distance,  who  had  come 
purpDsly  to  attend  the  meeting  ;  one  Baptist  preacher  was  there 
besides  Elder  M.,  and  some  Methodists.  The  people  soon  as- 
sembled, and  filled  the  church  to  excess.  It  was  a  large,  high 
house,  with  galleries  on  the  sides,  all  in  an  unfinished  state ; 
!)ut  temporary  seats,  above  and  below,  compactly  fixed  over  the 
whole  area ;  and  every  seat  was  filled,  and  many  had  to  stand 
up  during  the  whole  exercise.  The  services  were  to  commence 
precisely  at  ten  o'clock;  but  the  hour  passed,  and  Elder  M. 
still  delayed.  I  spoke  to  him  about  commencing — observed, 
the  day  is  short,  and  we  shall  probably  need  all  the  time  we  can 
have  ;  and  the  people  are  waiting.  Still  he  delayed.  I  again 
reminded  him  of  the  importance  of  commencing  his  exercise. 
In  a  few  moments  I  discovered  he  was  missing,  and  inquired  of 
Mr.  Woodworth  if  he  knew  where  Elder  M.  w^as  ?  He  re- 
plied, he  did  not ;  but  thought  it  possible  he  had  gone  to  the 
meeting-house.  I  remarked  to  my  friends,  that  we  would  go 
and  see.  We  did  so,  and  found  him  in  the  desk,  and  just  pre- 
pared to  commence  his  services.  I  took  this  as  a  manifest  indi- 
cation of  his  design ;  which  was,  to  treat  me  with  the  utmost 
conte-mpt,  and  to  take  every  advantage  he  possibly  could,  by  con- 
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sumingtimo,  giKfcin  evoiy  other  way.     However,  I  said  to  my- 
self, God  will  inanase  these  matters,  and  overrule  all  forhisfjlo- 
ry,  and  the  good  of  the  cause  ;  and  I  very  contentedly  took  my 
seat  witii  the  congregation,  although  Elder  M.'s  own  father,  wlio 
was  also  a  member  of  his  church,  came  to  me  and  urged  me  lo 
go  into  the  desk,  saying,    "  You  have  as  good  a  right  there  as 
Salmon  has.'.'      I  mention  this,  to  sliow,  that  such  uHchristian 
conduct  can  not  escape  notice,  and  will  excite  sympathy  for  the 
abused,  even  among  honest  opposers.     The  Elder  commenced 
by  reading  his  text,  after  the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  singing  and 
prayer ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  it,  or 
make  any  further  use  of  it  than  of  any   other  text  which  he 
quoted  to  prove  endless  misery.      The  whole  of  his  discourse 
consisted  of  a  violent  philippic  against,  and  a  wilful  or  profound- 
ly ignorant  misrepresentation   and   perversion  of  the  doctrine  . 
of  Universalism  ;  and  a  most  ungentlemanly,  not  to  say  unchris. 
tian,  abuse  of  its  advocates ;  and  he  closed  with  a  filthy  and  ob- 
scene poem,  (not  the  one  appended  to  Lemuel  Ilaynes'  notorious 
sermon  against  Universalisni,  but  vastly  more  filthy,  if  possible) 
which  heintended  as  a  caricature  of  Universalism.     It  proved 
as  I  feared — he  lengthened  out  his  services  so  as  to  use  up  all 
the  time  he  possibly  could,  occupying  more  than  two  hours,  and 
bringing  it  to  nearly  two  o'clock  when  he  closed.     But  his  own 
malice  defeated  his  object.     Every  step  he  took  was  so  appar- 
ently unjust  and  unchristian,  that  he  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
the  whole  congregation  in  my  favor  ;  and  undoubtedly  procured 
me  a  more  patient  &nd  favorable  attention  than  I   should  have 
otherwise  received. 

When  he  closed,  I  arose,  and  notified  the  congregation  that 
after  an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes,  services  would  be  re- 
sumed. The  congregation  went  out,  for  the.  sake  of  exercise  ; 
and  I  stepped  into  a  friend's  house  and  took  a  morsel  of  refresh- 
ment. The  time  had  not  expired  when  I  returned  ;  but  found 
the  people  assembled  and  in  their  seats — not  one,  I  presume,  was 
missing.  Near  the  desk  sat  Elder  AI.  and  his  associate,  and 
just  by  them  six  Presbyterian  ministers.  As  I  passed,  1  spoke 
to  Elder  M.,  and  invited  him  into  the  desk  with  me.  He  looked^ 
ashamed,  and  declined  the  invitation.  We  liad  a  good  choir  of 
singers  in  attenc^ice,  but  I  remarked,  as  the  time  had  nearly  all 
been  consumed,  and  so  little  remained  for  me  lo  occupy,  1  should 
(only  read  one  hymn  for  an  introduction,  and  must  dispense  with 
further  singing.  When  the  hynm  was  read,  it  made  every  eye 
in    the   congregation    stare ;    and     many    significant    glances 
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were  exchanged  from  one  to  another.  I  cast  my  eye  upon  the 
circle  of  clergymen  who  sat  before  me,  and  they  were  looking 
and  winking  at  each  other,  with  suppressed  smiles  and  thoughtful 
countenances.  I  read  from  Watts ;  but  I  was  afterwards  told 
by  several,  that  they  would  actually  have  believed  I  made  the 
hymn,  as  I  read  it,  had  not  the  singers  found  it  in  their  books, 
and  sang  it.  It  was  the  cause  of  more  speculation  than  I  ever 
before  heard  on  a  similar  subject  ;  and  it  seemed  as  though  Dr. 
Watts  wrote  it  specially  for  the  occasion.  I  read  it  as  emphati- 
cally as  I  could ;  and  the  choir  caught  the  spirit,  and  sang  it 
with  life.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  have,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  whole  scene  before  him,  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  insert  the  hymn,  distinguishing 
the  words  on  which  I  laid  a  particular  emphasis.  It  is  the  18th 
,Ps.,  1st  part,  CM. 

1.  The  Lord  appears  mv  helper  now, 

Nor  is  my  faith  afraid 
What  all  the  sons  of  earth  can  do. 
Since  Heaven  affords  its  aid. 

2.  'Tis  safer,  Lord,  to  hope  in  thee, 

And  have  my  God  3iy  friend  ; 
Than  trust  in  men  of  high  degree, 
And  on  their  truth  depend. 

3.  Like  bees,  my  foes  begirt  me  round, 

A  large  and  angry  swarm  ; 
But  I  shall  all  their  rage  confound, 
By  THINE  almighty  arm. 

4.  'Tis  through  the  Lord  my  hope  is  strong, 

In  him  my  hps  rejoice  ; 
While  his  salvation  is  my  song, 
How  CHEERFUL  is  my  voice. 

5.  Like  angry  bees  they  girt  me  round  ; 

When  God  appears,  they  fly  ; 
So  burning  thorns,  with  crackling  sound. 
Make  a  fierce  blaze,  and  die. 

6.  Joy  to  the  saints  and  peace  belong'; 

The  Lord  protect  their  days ; 
Let  Israel  tune  immortal  songs 
To  his  almighty  grace. 

I  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  opposers,  and  especially  those 
wise  and  knowing  divines  who  surrounded  me,  eagerly  antici- 
pated my  total  break-down  upon  the  text ;  and  if  I  failed  to  show 
its  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  God's  univers?^and  triumphant 
grace — that  it  did  not  contain,  in  itself,  nor  support,  the  doctrine 
of  endless  misery — whatever  I  might  say  besides,  or  however  I 
might  dispose  of  other  passages  quoted  by  Elder  M.,  they  would 
claim  a  complete  victory.     I  had  not  time  to  follow  Elder  M. 
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through  the  whole  of  his  incoherent  and  wanderinfij  harangue, 
had  1  been  so  disposed  ;  I  therefore  formed  my  resolution,  at 
once,  to  confine  myself  exclusively  to  the  text ;  and  remarked, 
in  the  outset,  that  the  short  time  which  the  gentleman  had  allow- 
ed me,  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  follow  him  throuirh  all 
the  devious  windings  of  his  long  discourse,  and  notice  all  the 
passages  he  had  brought  up  as  objections  to  the  doctrine  he  had 
misrepresented  ;  nor  was  I  inclined,  if  I  had  time,  to  reply  to  all 
his  invidious  remarks,  or  retaliate  his  personal  abuse.  I  would 
rather  follow  the  instructions  of  the  Savior  of  the  world,  ichen 
I  was  reviled,  not  to  revile  agaiji.  Elder  M.  was  looking  me  in 
the  face,  but  when  I  made  the  last  remark,  I  fixed  my  eye  upon 
him,  and  he  dropped  his  head  ;  and  I  know  not  that  he  looked  at 
me  again,  during  my  discourse.  1  occupied  a  reasonable  time 
on  the  text,  which  brought  it  to  very  near  night ;  but  had  the 
success  so  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  congregation,  notwith- 
standing many  of  them  were  far  from  home,  and  the  seats  to 
which  they  had  so  long  been  confined  were  not  the  most  agree- 
ble,  that  a  profound  stillness  prevailed  ;  and  1  know  not  that  one 
left  the  house,  until  I  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  thanked  them 
for  their  attention. 

So  far  from  gratifying  the  enemies  of  the  doctrine,  by  its  total 
overthrow  and  fatal  explosion,  this  meeting  had  an  efficient  ten- 
dency to  advance  it  in  the  country  round  about,  and  to  build  up 
a  society  in  Madison,  and  establish  regular  preaching  in  that 
town  ;  and  it  was  the  last  attack  that  Elder  ^lorton  ever  made 
upon  me,  personally.  Some  years  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Dean 
came  into  the  country,  and  was  employed  part  of  his  time  with 
the  society  in  Madison,  the  Elder  made  several  furious  attacks 
upon  him  ;  and  once  preached  at  him  from  the  text,  '*  O,  full  of 
all  subtlety,  and  all  mischief,  thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  ene- 
my of  all  righteousness!  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord  ?"  And  which  of  them  gave  the  challenge,  I 
can  not  now  tell,  but  they  once  held  a  public  debate,  which  I  at- 
tended one  afternoon  and  evening  ;  and  that,  I  believe,  finished 
Elder  ]\Iorton"s  public  and  open  warfare  against  Universalism  : 
tor  I  do  not  recollect  hearing  of  his  making  an  attack  upon  a 
Universalist  preacher  after  that  time. 

When  once  I  had  surmounted  the  barriers  to  an  entrance  on 
the  Gospel  ministry,  and  had  actually  made  my  debut  upon  that 
solemn  stage,  I  fully  resolved,  Gou  being  my  helper,  to  faitlifully 
and  exclusively  devote  my  life,  with  the  feeble  talents  Heaven  iiad 
bestowed,  to  the   great  and  holy   cause  I  had  espoused,  and  to 
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suffer  no  engagements  which  I  might  make,  nor  connections 
which  I  might  form,  to  divert  my  attention  from  it,  or  serve  as  a 
hindrance  to  my  usefuhiess.  3Iy  whole  soul  was  engaged  in  it; 
for  here  I  had  found  the  happiness,  the  peace  of  mind,  and  the 
stability  of  purpose  and  pursuit,  which  I  had  for  years  sought  in 
vain,  in  other  callings,  but  which  had  hitherto  eluded  my  pur- 
suit. I  looked  for  an  exemplar  among  the  early  christians  and 
first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  reconciliation,  and  none  appeared 
more  amiable,  more  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause,  more  self- 
sacrificing,  and  worthy  of  imitation,  that  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  His  whole  life  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cause. 
He  suffered  no  persecution  to  discourage  him,  or  cause  him  to 
relinquish  his  calling,  or  falter  in  his  race.  He  made  it  as  little 
expensive  as  possible  to  his  hearers  and  friends,  working  with 
his  own  hands  to  minister  to  the  wants,  of  himself  and  those  who 
accompanied  him  ;  and  he  encumbered  himself  with  no  con- 
nection that  would,  for  a  moment,  divert  his  attention  from  his 
hiojh  and  holv  callincr.  Althoufrh  he  did  not  condemn  the  in- 
stitution  of  marriage,  he  more  than  intimated,  as  I  thought,  that 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  at  least,  had  better  remain  in  a  state  of 
celibacy  ;  in  order  to  be  the  most  useful :  "  He  that  is  unmarried 
careth  for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the  Lord  : 
but  he  that  is  married  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he 
may  please  his  wife."  This  looked  to  me  truly  philosophical  ; 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  entangle  myself  with  the  bonds 
of  wedlock.  It  required  no  small  resolution  and  fixedness  of 
purpose ;  for  I  had  always  been  remarkably  fond  of  society, 
and  of  virtuous  female  association  ;  and  to  exclude  myself  entire- 
ly from  their  society,  and  from  the  refining  and  polishing,  as 
well  as  the  exhilarating,  influence  of  their  manners  and  conver- 
sation, appeared  to  me  almost  impossible ;  but  this  I  must  do,  at 
least  in  a  very  great  measure,  or  be  very  liable  to  be  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  connubial  connection,  which  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  avoid.  I  therefore  put  on  as  cold,  frigid,  and  misanthropic  a 
manner  and  habit  toward  the  female  sex  as  lay  in  my  power  ; 
and  for  a  few  years  persevered  in  this  course,  shunning,  as  much 
as  consistent  with  politeness  and  common  civility,  the  society  of 
unmarried  females.  But  alas  !  the  tax  was  too  severe  on  my 
feelings ;  although  I  felt  happy  in  religion,  I  still  felt  a  loneli- 
ness, a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  living  beings.  I 
wanted  the  union  of  a  heart  that  felt  all  that  I  could  feel,  that 
could  be  a  faithful  repository  of  my  most  secret  thoughts,  that 
could  fully  sympathize  with  me  in  all  my  trials,  and  cares,  and 
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anxieties,  ami  sufferings,  and  fully  share  all  my  hopes  and  riiv 
joys.  And  in  tlie  sprinf^of  1804,  immediately  after  the  cIoho  nf 
my  winter's  school  in  New  Salem,  I  fell  in  company  with  Ji 
younir  woman,  who,  I  verily  thought,  would  make  nie  such  a 
companion.  She  was  a  native  of  tlie  same  town  as  I  was  ;  her 
parents,  like  mine,  being  amonfj  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town, 
ship.  They  settled,  however,  in  parts  of  the  town  remote  from 
each  otlier,  some  eight'  miles  apart ;  and  very  little  intercourse 
^vas  enjoyed  between  the  neighborhoods,  either  by  old  or  young. 
In  consequence  of  residing  in  that  part  of  the  town  for  a  short 
season,  in  youth,  I  had  seen  lier  when  a  child  of  ten  or  eleven 
years,  but  had  hardly  heard  her  name  mentioned  since  then  un- 
til the  time  alluded  to.  I  had  never  taken  the  veil,  nor  the  oatii 
of  celibacy ;  and,  fortunately,  my  resolution  was  not  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  admitted  of  no  revoca- 
tion; I  therefore  sought  an  interview,  and  ventured  to  spend 
some  seasons,  from  time  to  time,  in  her  company.  She  was  by 
no  means  a  believer  in  my  doctrine,  nor  did  she  manifest  strong 
prejudices  against  it ;  she  had  never  heard  much  about  it.  Her 
parents  were  members  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  she 
had  been  bred  up  in  that  religion  ;  but  had  never  made  any  per- 
sonal profession.  Her  mother  had  been  dead  a  few  years, 
when  I  became  acquainted  with  her,  and  her  father  had  married 
a  second  wife,  who  was  a  very  rigid  Baptist.  The  name  of  the 
young  woman  was  Susan  Clark,  the  youngest  daughter  and 
youngest  child  of  Percy  Clark  ;  whose  family  originally  con- 
sisted of  twelve  children.  ]\Ir.  Clark  was,  at  that  time,  in  point 
of  property,  above  the  mediocrity  of  society  around  him,  a  shoe- 
maker by  trade,  but  also  a  successful  farmer.  He  brought  up 
his  flimily  in  habits  of  industry  ;  and  also  gave  them  as  good  op- 
portunities for  education,  in  primary  or  common  schools,  as  the  . 
countiy  at  that  time  aifordcd.  I  was  sensible,  if  1  did  marry, 
and  calculated  to  be  made  happier  thereby,  and  live  in  cordiali- 
ty and  peace  with  a  companion,  I  must  marry  "  anhelp-meei'' — 
one  who  could  work,  who  was  willing  to  work,  and  who  would 
not  feel  disgraced  by  being  found  with  lier  needle  or  her  distaff 
in  her  hand.  It  would  not  secure  my  own  happiness,  much  le.«s 
the  happiness  of  my  companion,  to  take  one,  even  if  the  oppportu- 
nity  were  afforded  jnne,  from  what  are  erroneously  called  the  higher 
walks  of  life — who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  housewiiery, 
and  knew  not  how  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  to  perform  any 
kind  of  hand-labor — however  exalted  her  intellect,  or  however 
refined  her  education  ;   for  I  had  no  means  of  supporting  such 
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an  one,  much  less  of  gratifying  her  pride  or  vanity  ;  and  it 
would  be  but  involving  her  and  myself  in  eternal  disquietude, 
mortification,  and  wretchedness.  But  the  person  I  had  found 
appeared  to  me  every  way  calculated  to  constitute  the  compan- 
ion  my  heart  sighed  for,  to  sooth  the  rough  current  of  life,  and 
enable  me  to  bear,  with  more  fortitude,  the  peltings  and  buffet- 
ings  of  those  storms  I  was  destined  to  meet,  and  must  encounter, 
in  the  voyage  of  life. 

After  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  to  enable  me  to  become  fully- 
acquainted,  as  I  believed,  with  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  object  of  my  choice ;  and  seriously  viewing  the  proceeding 
in  all  its  bearings,  as  far  as  my  ability  would  enable  me  ;  and 
prayerfully  seeking  Divine  aid  to  direct  my  steps,  I  with  much 
trembling  proposed  marriage.  I  well  considered  the  conse- 
quences  of  practicing  the  least  deception  in  regard  to  my  fu- 
ture  prospects.  I  told  her,  if  she  married  me,  she  knew  that 
she  would,  by  that  act,  be  united  for  life  to  a  devoted  preacher 
of  a  very  unpopular  doctrine  ;  who  possessed  no  estate,  no  prop- 
erty ;  and  who  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
cause  he  had  espoused  ;  whose  prospects  of  subsistence  for  him- 
self and  family  depended  wholly  upon  the  small  amount  of  la- 
bor  he  would  be  able  to  perform  amidst  his  professional  engage- 
ments, and  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  societies  to  whom 
he  would  preach,  which  never  had  been,  and  probably  never 
would  be,  very  liberal ;  her  temporal  prospects,  therefore,  were 
any  thing  but  flattering.  I  sometimes' felt  so  conscience-smitten 
with  regard  to  my  endeavors  to  allure  a  confiding  female  from  a 
"father's  house,  where  was  bread  enough  and  to  spare,"  where 
she  could  enjoy  every  rational  privilege  and  comfort  in  the  bo- 
som of  a  fond  and  doting  parent — to  follow  the  fortunes  of  what 
the  unbelieving  world  called  "  a  wild  and  thoughtless  adven- 
turer"— to  be  doomed,  most  surely,  to  hard  toil,  and  perhaps  ex- 
treme poverty,  in  a  new  and  strange  country,  far  from  her  fa- 
ther's house,  and  from  all  her  friends  and  acquaintances — that 
I  even  shuddered  with  horror,  and  severely  condemned  myself 
for  attempting  to  win  her  atfection.  But  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
be  happy  without  her;  that  the  world  would  be  too  thorny, 
and  barren  of  rational  enjoyment,  for  me  ever  to  think  of 
threading  its  "  'wildering  mazes  "  alone  ;  and  I  silenced  my 
conscience  with  the  old  doctrine,  '•  Matches  are  made  in  hea- 
ven ;"  I  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  decree,  nor 
could  I  successfully  resist  it.  But  in  view  of  all  these  pros- 
pective trials,  and  inconveniences,  and  disadvantages,  my  suit 
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was  not  rejected ;  and  the  time  now  approaciied  when  I  was 
to  return  to  New  England,  to  consummate  the  engagement, 
and  enter  the  married  state.  Accordingly,  the  earliest  sleigh- 
ing time,  which  happened  about  the  middle  of  January,  1806, 
I  started  for  New  Salem  ;  and  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  that 
month  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied,  in  her  father's  house.  I  was; 
in  my  twenty-eighth  year,  and  she  in  her  twenty-third. 

Nor  have  I,  for  a  moment  of  my  life,  seen  cause  to  repent 
of  the  engagement.  We  have  lived  long  together,  and  proba- 
bly have  experienced  as  few  discordant  feelings  as  generally 
fall  to  the  lot  of  people,  struggling  through  the  trials  of  this 
mortal  life.  She  has  been  a  faithful  companion  and  "help- 
meet,''" assisting  to  bear  the  almost  insupportable  burdens  al- 
lotted me  in  my  arduous,  and,  by  the  world,  thankless  calling, 
not  only  by  her  caresses  and  encouraging  counsel,  but  by  her 
incessant  labor.  Her  needle,  and  her  spinning-wheel,  and  her 
loom,  have  been,  by  turns,  employed  in  procuring  the  bread 
that  we  needed,  and  the  clothing  necessary  for  our  rising  fami- 
ly. We  have  been  blessed  with  eight  children,  three  sons  and 
five  daughters.  Six  are  still  living,  but  two,  our  third  son  and 
third  daughter,  have  been  taken  home  to  a  better  Father's 
house.  AH  our  surviving  children  are  now  married,  (1848,) 
and  are  comfortably  and  pleasantly  settled  in  the  world  ;  and, 
blessed  be  God,  have  thus  far  sustained  a  respectable  standing 
in  society. 

Two  of  our  friends  from  Brookiield,  (Col.  N.  Haskel,  and 
his  brother  Je-se,)  went  down  with  teams,  and  removed  our  ef- 
fects ;  and  on  the  17th  day  of  February,  we  found  ourselves  in 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the  spacious  dwelling-house  of  Col. 
Haskel,  where  we  first  commenced  the  untried  business  of 
housekeeping. 

But  I  must  relate  an  incident  which  occurred  on  our  jour- 
ney ;  because  it  had  a  very  salutary  and  lasting  effect  on  the 
feelings  of  my  companion,  and  greatly  assisted  in  preparing 
her  head  and  her  heart  for  what  I  now  most  ardently  desired, 
her  fully  embracing  and  feeling  all  the  influence  of  the  doc- 
trine I  believed  and  advocated  ;  and  I  took  every  possible  op- 
portunity to  place  her  in  the  way  of  means  calculated  to  make 
proper  impressions,  and  to  do  this  as  much  as  possible  without 
obviously  manifesting  a  design ;  for  more  could  be  done  this 
way,  and  done  effectually,  than  by  the  most  cogent  argument 
I  could  use. 

A  most  horrible  transaction  had  occured  the  previous  winter. 

K 
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which  produced  a  fervid  excitement  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  by  means  of  advertisements  in  almost  eve- 
ry newspaper  published  in  the  United  States.  A  man,  by  the 
name  of  Arnold,  in  the  town  of  Burlington,  Otsego  county,  N. 
Y.,  had  whipped  a  child  to  death  !  He  had  fled  ;  and  all  the 
sensibilities  of  the  human  heart  were  awakened.  Compassion 
for  the  little  innocent  sufferer,  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  and 
distressed  mother,  enkindled  an  equal  horror  and  resentment 
against  the  unfeeling,  barbarous  monster  who  could  perpetrate 
so  foul  and  awful  a  deed  !  Advertisements  flew  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind ;  messengers  scoured  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion, until  he  was  taken,  brought  back,  and  lodged  in  jail.  He 
had  his  trial,  was  condemned  to  be  executed,  and  was  actually 
led  to  the  gallows,  the  July  preceding  ;  but  had  been  respited 
by  the  Governor,  who  had  this  winter  presented  his  case  to  the 
legislature  ;  and  they  were,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  acting  upon 
it.  My  companion  had  partaken  of  the  excitement  very  feel- 
ingly. She  was  a  great  lover  of  children,  and  the  least  cruel- 
ty practiced  upon  them  excited  her  indignation  even  to  revenge. 
She  had  read  the  heart-rending  story  of  the  poor  child's  suffer- 
ings till  her  heart  bled  with  pity,  and  burned  with  indignation 
against  her  savage  and  cruel  murderer ;  and  nothing  could 
satisfy  her  but  his  protracted  death,  wherein  he  should  feel  as 
much  pain,  in  proportion  to  his  strength  to  bear  it,  as  the  poor 
innocent  child  did.  Hano-incr  was  too  sood  for  him, — he  ouc-ht 
to  be  whipped  to  death  ;  and  she  could  see  it  done — she  would 
exult  in  seeing  him  cut  into  shreds. 

On  our  journey,  we  passed  through  Cooperstown,  where  Ar- 
nold was  confined  in  jail,  awaiting  the  action  of  the  legislature 
on  his  case.  1  had  to  make  some  stay  in  the  vicinity,  and  ful- 
fil an  appointment  left  on  my  way  down  ;  and  I  proposed  to  her 
to  go  to  the  jail,  and  see  this  monster  in  human  shape.  She 
was  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  beholding  such  a  monster ; 
but  finally  concluded  to  go  in.  It  was  a  good  time  to  make  the 
impression  I  desired.  He  had  just  received  a  paper  from  Al- 
bany, containing  the  proceedings  on  his  case,  and  the  present 
appearance  was  hopeless  ;  the  probability  was  that  the  legisla- 
ture would  not  commute  his  punishment,  but  would  appoint  an 
early  hour  for  his  execution.  He  was,  therefore,  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  despair !  and  the  deep  dolorous  groans  that  escaped 
from  his  dark  cell,  as  we  entered  the  jail,  mingled  with  the  rat- 
tling of  his  chains  as  he  writhed  about  ;  were  enough  to  appal 
the  boldest   spirit,   and  draw  sympathy  from  a  heart  of  stone ! 
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His  wife  was  by  his  side  ;  and  a  Methodist  preacher,  who  had 
been  praying  with  hini,  was  just  holding  him  by  the  hand  to  take 
his  leave.  1  entered  his  cell  and  spoke  to  him,  and  talked  with 
him  a  few  minutes  about  his  present  prospects,  and  also  his  fu- 
ture hopes;  he  was  heartless,  hopeless,  and  gloomy  in  the  ex. 
treme,  incapable  of  receiving  any  encouraging  hope  ;  a  groan 
accompanied  every  word,  and  his  poor  wife  wept  aloud  !  I 
looked  at  my  companion,  and  her  countenance  was  softened 
down,  it  had  entirely  lost  that  stern,  rigid  expression  of  re- 
venge which  it  had  uniformly  worn,  when  speaking  of  him, 
and  exhibited  nothing  but  sensibility  and  compassion,  while 
tears  trembled  in  both  eyes.  This  was  as  I  would  have  it.  I 
strove,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  administer  a  ray  of  comfort  to  the 
wretched  man,  and  his  weeping  wife,  and  bade  them  farewell. 
When  we  had  left  the  jail,  I  said  to  my  wife,  do  you  want  to  see 
Arnold  hung.  "No,"  she  said,  bursting  into  tears,  "he  has 
suffered  enough  ;  I  wish  they  M'ould  let  him  go."  And  true  it 
was  :  although  his  cruelty  to  the  child  was  unparalleled,  and 
savage  in  the  extreme,  yet  the  intensity  of  his  sufferings  in 
twenty-four  hours  was  inexpressibly  and  immeasurably  be- 
yond all  that  the  child  could  have  endured.  But  the  legisla- 
ture did,  contrary  to  his  expectations  then,  commute  his  pun- 
ishment, and  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary,  where  he  closed  his 
life. 

This  scene  had  the  effect  on  my  companion  that  I  most  sin- 
cerely desired  ;  it  embued  her  heart  with  a  feeling  of  compas- 
sion, even  toward  guilty  sufferers,  which  she  never  before  ex- 
perienced, and  which  was  as  abiding  as  her  existence.  And, 
this,  and  similar  scenes  which  fell  in  her  way,  prepared  her  to 
listen  with  deep  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  divine  com- 
passion for  a  world  of  sinners,  and  formed  her  heart,  as  well  as 
prepared  her  understanding,  to  embrace  at  last  the  doctrine  of 
Universal  Grace  and  Salvation,  as  fully  and  as  heartily  as 
myself. 

Arrived,  at  last,  at  the  spot  where  I  had  agreed  to  fix  my  resi- 
dence for  a  season,  and  blessed  with  a  companion  who  would 
sympathize  in  all  my  feelings,  and  participate  in  all  my  hopes 
and  joys,  except  in  religion,  and  who  certainly  felt  no  repug- 
nance to  that,  I  felt  myself  in  a  more  eligible  situation  to  enjoy 
contentment  and  happiness  than  I  had  ever  been  before  ;  and  I 
felt  stronger  and  better  prepared  to  meet  the  buffetings  of  oppo- 
sition, and  endure  the  labors  and  trials  of  life.  But  I  was  des- 
tined immediately  to  meet  with  a  serious  misfortune,  under  my 
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present  circumstances ;  one  which  ahnosl  deprived  me  of  every 
means  of  fulfilling  my  engagements,  or  procuring  the  means 
of  subsistence.  A  horse  was  almost  as  necessary  to  me  as  my 
very  life.  I  had  to  travel,  monthly,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
iifly  miles  to  meet  my  regular  engagements  on  Sundays  ;  be- 
sides week-day  lectures,  and  casual  calls.  The  day  following 
my  arrival  home,  my  horse  received  a  kick  from  another,  from 
the  effeccs  of  which  he  died.  In  this  horse,  I  lost  more  proper- 
ty than  I  was  worth  in  the  world ;  for  I  was  still  indebted  for 
him ;  and  as  yet  I  had  no  means  of  making  payment,  much 
less  of  purchasing  another ;  for  during  the  four  years  I  had 
been  preaching,  I  had  scarcely  received  sufficient  to  keep  my 
wardrobe  in  decent  repair,  and  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
traveling  ;  nor  could  I  have  done  that,  had  I  not  employed  a 
portion  of  my  time  in  teaching  school,  and  practiced  the  most 
severe  economy.  What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  I  felt  a  momen- 
tary despondency,  and  my  wife  shed  tears.  I  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired friends  sufficiently  numerous  and  strong  to  purchase  me 
another  horse,  or  even  to  assist  me  much  about  it.  What  friends 
I  had  were  widely  scattered  ;  and  the  societies  and  congrega- 
tions to  which  I  preached  (for  as  yet  there  were  but  three  socie- 
ties in  existence,  in  central  New  York,)  were  too  poor,  or 
thought  they  were,  to  pay  more  than  their  meagre  subscriptions- 
However,  my  desponding  feelings  soon  subsided  :  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  The  Lord  will  provide  ;"  and  took  courage.  I  had  now 
regular  monthly  appointments,  besides  in  the  town  where  I  re- 
sided, in  Hamilton,  Madison,  Whitestown,  Sangerfield,  and 
Hart  wick  ;  and  my  friends,  sometimes  one,  and  then  another, 
furnished  me  a  horse  for  a  trip,  for  a  few  weeks  ;  when  my 
good  old  brother  Stetson,  who  always  stood  by  me  like  a  guar- 
dian angel,  sold  me  a  horse,  and  agreed  to  wait  on  me  until  I 
could  pay  him  for  it ;  which  took  me  several  years. 

Oh,  how  little  do  our  young  brethren,  who  enter  the  ministry 
in  the  present  day,  know  or  dream  of  the  labors,  the  trials,  em- 
barrassmnnts,  obstacles,  and  discouragements  which  bestrewed 
my  path,  and,  indeed,  that  of  nearly  every  other  preacher  of  the 
order,  in  those  days  !  I  often  hear  them  complain  of  their  hard^ 
ships,  their  meagre  salaries,  and  the  scanty  remunerations  they 
receive  for  their  services  ;  and  I  often  think,  had  they  lived  in 
those  days,  they  would  feel  that  such  complaints  and  repinings 
are,  manifestly,  ingratitude  to  God.  They  find  societies  or- 
ganized to  their  hands,  calling  for  their  services,  and  holding  out 
moderate,  if  not  ample  compensation.     And  even  congregations 
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which  they  occasionally  supply,  where  no  societies  are  organ- 
ized, have  learned  that  when  the  Apostle  said,  "  lie  tjjat  preaches 
the  Gospel  shall  live  of  the  Gospel,"  he  did  not  mean  that  tl»ev 
should  eat,  drink,  and  wear  nothing  else.  What  would  they 
think,  if  they  had  to  go  time  after  time,  and  preach  sometimeg 
to  large  congregations,  assembled  merely  out  of  curiosity  to 
hear  what  'Uhis  babbler  would  say  ;''  and  at  other  times,  to  half 
a  dozen ;  and  so  continue  for  months,  while  the  peo})le  consider- 
ed that  they  were  doing  the  preacher  overmuch  honor,  and  quite 
as  muck  as  they  could  afford  to  do,  to  spend  time  to  give  him  a 
hearing,  without  once  thinking  that  he  needed  any  thing  else  ? 
And  to  be  obliged,  in  doing  this,  to  ride  whole  days  without  mo- 
ney enough  in  their  pockets  to  buy  a  meal  of  victuals,  or  a  mes^s 
of  oats  for  their  horse  ;  and  even  compelled  to  pawn  their  pock- 
et-knife, to  get  through  a  turnpike-gate,  to  go  to  the  place  of  ap- 
pointment ;  and  then  take  a  circuitous  route  back,  to  avoid  the 
gate,  so  as  to  get  home  again,  because  they  got  not  enough  for 
their  services  to  pay  the  toll  ?  AVhy,"they  would  at  once  say, 
they  ivoiild  not  do  it.  But  some  one  must  have  done  it,  or  there 
would  now  have  been  no  societies,  no  congregations  to  hear  and 
support  them.  All  this  I  have  done  ;  and  all  this  was  necessa- 
ry to  be  done,  in  order  to  clear  the  ground,  and  plant'  the  seed 
which  has  come  up,  and  is  now  producing  a  luxuriant  crop. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Smith,  in  his  "Historical  Sketches,"  recently  pub- 
lished, seems  to  insinuate,  that  the  early  preachers  themselves 
were,  in  a  measure  at  least,  the  cause  of  their  own  pecuniary 
embarrassments  and  sufferings,  by  preaching  against  "  fat  salar- 
ies," <kc.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  salaries  were  out  of  the  question 
among  Universalist  preachers,  under  the  state  of  society  in  this 
country  at  the  time  to  which  1  allude,  whether  they  preached 
against  salaries  or  not.  1  know  not  that  I  ever  preached  a  word 
against  salaries  ;  I  know  I  never  did  against  a  reasonable  salary  ; 
but  I  certainly  did  not  preach  for  the  sake  of  salary  ;  I  hope  and 
trust  I  had  a  higher  and  a  holier  object  in  view  than  mere  sala- 
r}-.  I  ever  felt  very  willing  to  receive  what  my  friends  freely 
gave,  and  was  always  very  thankful  for  it ;  but  I  never  could 
make  that  kind  of  contract  about  preaching  that  I  would  about 
bartering  commodities.  It  was  always  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  for  me  to  talk  about  salary  ;  and  I  ever  got  rid  of  it  with 
as  few  words  as  possible.  After  societies  were  formed,  and  in 
circumstances  to  do  something  for  their  preachers,  and  began  to 
learn  that  preachers  were  subject  to  the  same  temporal  wants  as 
other  people,  and  began  to  say  something  about  paying  me  tor 
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my  labors,  my  uniform  practice  was  to  make  them  name  the 
amount  of  salary  themselves.  I  would  say  to  them,'  "  I  have  as 
family  to  support,  and  if  I  devote  my  time  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  I  must  depend  on  that  for  their  support.  Now  you 
certainly  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  what  will  be  necessary  to  do 
that ;  and  so  much  I  should  be  glad  to  realize."  They  would 
name  a  certain  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  wished  me 
to  improve  among  them.  "  Well,  can  you  raise  that  V  "  Yes, 
we  think  we  can."  "  Well,  that  will  satisfy  me."  Sometimes 
it  would  be  subscribed,  and  sometimes  not ;  and  when  sub- 
scribed, it  was  never  expected,  by  me,  that  it  would  all  be  paid  ; 
and  I  was  scarcely  ever  disappointed  in  that  respect.  Could  I 
this  moment  receive  the  arrearages  of  salary  voluntarily  offered 
by  societies  to  whom  I  have  preached  during  my  ministerial  la- 
bors, it  would  count  thousands  of  dollars.  But  whether  it  would 
make  me  really  any  happier,  is  quite  problematical ;  neverthe- 
less it  would  surely  ease  the  labors  and  burdens  of  old  age,  if 
wisely  improved.  Some  who  subscribed  were  actually  unable 
to  pay  without  injury  to  their  families,  others  were  negligent; 
and  I  would  never  allow  legal  process  to  be  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  a  subscription  for  me.  An  incident  oc- 
curred, in  the  society  in  Whitestown,  in  an  early  day,  which  is 
worth  relating.  That  society,  immediately  after  organization, 
availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  became 
a  body-corporate,  so  that  they  could  hold  property,  collect 
their  dues,  &c.  They  had  raised  a  sum  by  subscription  for  my 
services,  and  collected  it  all,  or  all  that  could  be  reasonably  col- 
lected, except  a  sum  of  four  dollars.  This  was  against  a  man 
of  property,  a  professed  Universalist,  and  a  constant  attendant 
at  meeting,  but  a  slack  man  in  paying  his  debts  generally.  The 
trustees  said  to  me  one  day,  "  We  have  tried  to  get  Esq.  E's 
subscription  for  you,  but  he  is  never  ready  to  pay  it,  and  never 
will  be,  until  he  is  sued  ;  for  he  always  has  to  be  sued  before  he 
pays  a  debt.  You  need  it,  and  we  have  concluded  to  sue  for  it« 
*' Well,  brethren,"  I  said,  "you  can  sue  him,  I  very  well  know, 
and  can  collect  it  ;  and  you  may  do  it  as  soon  as  you  please  ; 
and  when  you  have  done  so,  use  it  yourselves,  for  I  will  never 
receive  a  cent  of  it  ;  I  will  never,  knowingly,  receive  any  thing 
for  preaching  that  is  collected  by  stress  of  law — I  will  starve 
first."  Whether  they  ever  told  him  what  I  said,  I  know  not  ;  but 
a  short  time  after  that  he  paid  it,  voluntarily,  and  I  was  glad  to 
receive  it. 
Brother  Smith  surely  knows  much  about  the  labor,  trials,  euid 
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embarrassments  that  attended  the  early  ministry  of  the  word  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  he  knows  not  all,  by  experience  ; 
times  had  materially  altered,  when  he  came  on  the  stage,  from 
what  they  were  when  I  first  commenced  itinerating  in  the  State. 
Although  he  penetrated  the  west  farther  than  any  of  us  had  pre- 
viously done,  still  those  very  inhabitants  had  emigrated  from  the 
east,  and  more  or  less  of  them  from  sections  where  the  doctrine 
had  been  preached,  and  were  therefore  better  prepared  to  give 
a  Universalist  preacher  at  least  a  civil  reception,  than  the  in- 
habitants  of  Central  New  York  were  when  we  first  broke  in 
amoDfiT  them. 
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against  Mr.  M.  T.  Wooley— His  trial  and  expulsion — Anecdote  of  Mr. 
Flagg— Proceedings  printed  in  a  pamphlet — Haynes'  sermon  and  Ballou's 
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As  the  season  approached  that  would  call  our  ministering 
brethren  from  the  east  to  preach  with  us,  and  counsel  and  assist 
us  in  organizing  an  Association,  my  heart  beat  high  in  antici- 
pation of  peculiar  felicity.  I  could  hardly  wait  its  arrival.  All 
preparations  in  our  power  were  made  for  the  coming  event,  to 
render  it  as  satisfactory  as  possible  to  the  visiting  committee,  and 
profitable  to  the  glorious  cause,  by  securing  as  large  a  congre- 
gation as  we  could  induce  to  attend.  Delegates  from  three  so- 
cieties, (for  only  three  yet  existed  within  the  limits  of  my  know- 
ledge in  the  State  of  New  York,)  were  appointed.  Information 
of  the  meeting  was  widely  extended  through  all  the  country,  with 
earnest  invitations,  both  to  friends  and  opposers,  to  attend,  and 
as  ample  provision  was  made  for  their  entertainment  as  circum- 
stances would  admit.  Here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  although 
Brookfield,  Sangerfield,  and  Madison  have  been  named  as  sta- 
tions for  preaching,  yet  they  were  all  included  in  the  Hamilton 
society,  whose  appellation,  in  its  organization,  was  "  The  Uni. 
versalist  society  of  Hamilton  and  vicinity."  The  place  for  the 
meeting  was  appointed  m  Columbus,  Chenango  county ;  not  be- 
cause more  Universalists,  or  friends  to  the  cause,  were  there,  or 
even  as  many  as  in  other  places  :  but  because  it  was  the  most 
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central  location  we  could  obtain,  where  we  could  find  any  ac- 
commodation. No  Universalist  society  was,  at  that  time,  thought 
of  there  ;  but  ^Ir.  Wooley  had  preached  there  a  few  tiiiies;  and 
there  were  a  few  families  in  the  immediate  vicinity  who  were 
ready  to  do  all  they  could  for  the  accommodation  of  tliosc  who 
should  assemble ;  and  whose  liberality  was  generous  and  ample. 
The  country  was  new  and  thinly  settled,  at  that  time,  and  no 
meeting-house  had  been  erected  in  that  region  by  any  denoin- 
ination.  But  two  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Lamb,  (the  youngest 
of  whom  is  now  a  judge,  and  still  occupies  the  same  house.)  had 
just  built  a  house,  designed  for  a  tavern,  with  a  pretty  extensive 
ball-room,  which  they  generously  offered  and  we  gratefully  ac- 
cepted, as  the  most  eligible  place  that  could  be  found.  And, 
here  we  assembled,  on  the  sixth  day  of  June,  1806,  and  were 
met  by  the  delegation  from  the  General  Convention.  Mr.  Ballou, 
Mr.  Farwell,  and  Mr.  Flagg ;  and  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Paul  Dean,  who  had  commenced  preaching  something  like  a 
year  before,  and  had  received  a  letter  of  fellowship  from  the 
General  Convention,  at  its  sesion  in  September  previous,  accom- 
panied Mr.  Ballou  from  Barnard,  Vermont.  And  here  was  or- 
ganized the  first  Association  of  Universalists  in  the  State,  which 
then  and  there  received  the  appellation  of  "  The  Western  Asso- 
ciation of  Universalists  in  the  State  of  New  York  ;"  and  this  was 
tlie  third  organization  of  the  kind  effected  in  America.  Four 
discourses  were  delivered  on  the  occasion,  one  by  Mr.  Flagg, 
one  by  Mr.  Dean,  and  two  by  Mr.  Ballou.  A  numerous  con- 
gregation, for  the  time  and  place,  were  in  attendance ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  and  both  parts  of  the  second,  we 
were  compelled  to  repair  to  the  adjacent  forest  for  our  religious 
exercises,  the  chamber  not  being  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold 
a  tenth  part  of  the  congregation.  The  weather  was  fine  for  the 
season  ;  and  we  found  ourselves  com-fortably  accommodated,  with 
the  verdant  and  waving  foliage  of  a  dense  forest  to  screen  us  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  a  summer  sun,  and  the  trunks  and  frag- 
ments of  fallen  trees,  mostly  for  our  seats ;  and  here  we  listened 
with  intense  interest  and  fervent  gratification  to  the  preaching, 
which,  it  appeared  to  me,  was  almost  sufficiently  piercing  to  pen- 
etrate the  dark  vault  of  the  tomb,  and  powerful  enough  to  raise 
the  dead  to  life.  Heaven's  richest  spiritual  blessings  were  be- 
stowed with  a  liberal  hand ;  and  my  anticipations  of  felicity  on 
the  occasion  would  by  no  means  have  been  extravagant,  had  it 
not  been  for  one  occurrence,  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  to  re- 
cord. 
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This  meeting  gave  courage,  confidence,  and  strength  to  our 
friends,  and  alarmed  our  enemies.  Such  a  congregation  of 
Universalist  preachers,  it  was  thought,  could  scarcely  have  been 
collected  together  in  the  wide  world  !  Why,  there  were  six  of 
them  together  !  And,  unexpectedly  to  me,  in  addition  to  the  so- 
cieties already  named,  a  delegation  from  a  society  in  Delaware 
county,  (I  suppose,  under  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Ferris,  though 
he  was  not  present.)  presented  credentials,  and  were  received 
into  fellowship ;  which  made  four  societies,  duly  represented. 
What  think  you,  brethren  in  the  ministry  ?  Would  such  a  meet- 
ing as  that  be  a  subject  of  extreme  congratulation  and  encour- 
agement to  you  at  the  present  day?  But  so  it  was  to  us,  then. 
We  felt  that  it  was  the  "  Lord's  doing,  and  marvelous  in  our 
eyes/'  We  received  it  as  a  pledge  of  divine  approbation,  and 
sure  confirmation  that  the  cause  would  prosper  in  our  hands  ; 
and,  like  Paul  when  he  met  the  brethren  at  "  Appii  Forum,  and 
the  Three  Taverns,"  we  "thanked  God,  and  took  courage." 

But,alas  !  while  citizens  of  this  changeable  and  changing  world, 
we  may  always  look  for  an  alloy  to  our  anticipated  enjoyment. 
Mr.  Wooley,  whom  I  have  already  named  as  the  instrument  of 
the  organization  of  the  first  Universalist  society  west  of  the  Hud- 
son river,  had  been,  at  least,  imprudent  in  his  conversation  and 
conduct.  He  was  a  man  of  jealous  temperament,  and  frequent- 
ly, on  that  account,  abused  his  best  friends.  He  hailed  my  com- 
ing into  this  country  with  the  utmost  apparent  sincerity  and  cor- 
diality ;  introduced  me  to  his  society;  and,  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner,  insisted  on  my  preaching  with  them.  But  soon  after  our 
meeting  at  Burlington,  for  causes  unknown  to  me,  and  which  I 
had  not  wisdom  enough  to  divine,  unless  it  was  on  account  of  my 
influencing*  Mr.  Ferris  to  meet  with  us,  and  which  he  never  saw 
fit  to  speak  to  me  about,  or  in  any  way  attempt  to  explain,  he  be- 
came decidedly  unfriendly.  •  I  was  left  to  learn  it  from  our  mu- 
tual friends ;  for,  in  my  presence,  he  still  continued  to  manifest 
his  former  friendship.  But  I  could  often  hear  of  his  unfriendly- 
remarks  in  regard  to  me,  of  the  invidious  epithets  that  he  used, 
and  his  untiring  efforts  to  render  me  ridiculous,  and  destroy  my 
influence ;  and  I  was  advised,  several  times,  to  enter  a  complaint 
against  him  to  the  Association.  But  I  uniformly  answered,  "  No 
— I  extremely  regret  Br.  Wooley  is  taking  such  a  course  ;  for  the 
cause  will  be  injured  thereby.  We  are  weak,  at  best,  and  need 
all  our  united  and  friendly  co-operation  to  advance  the  cause  of 
divine  truth.  But  I  will  try  to  outlive  all  these  unjust  aspersions, 
and  pray  that  Brother  Wooley  may  neither  hurt  himself,  nor  the 
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cause  in  which  we  are  enframed;  for  I  feel  assurod  that  he  can 
not  seriously  injure  me,  if  I  do  not  hurt  myself."  I  !•>  ovon  wont 
so  fiir  as  to  represent,  in  a  letter  that  he  prepared  f)r  the  society 
in  Hartwiek  to  the  General  Convention,  that  my  labors  wore  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  in  that  section  of  country,  and  advised  i\\o 
Convention  not  to  grant  me  ordination  ;  and  presented  this  letter 
to  the  clerk  of  the  society  for  his  signature  ;  hut  lie  would  not 
sign  it.  He  said,  however,  that  he  had  sufiicient  influence  in 
the  Convention  to  prevent  my  ordination  ;  and  he  would  do  it. 
But  on  his  return  from  the  Convention,  which  was  several  weeks 
hefore  I  returned,  on  being  asked  if  I  was  ordained,  said,  "Yes, 
that  hellish  club  of  Free  Masons  have  put  him  as  fcir  forward  as 
possible."  Still,  Mr.  Wooley  was  on  the  committee  of  ordina- 
tion hefore  which  I  was  examined;  and  so  far  from  raising  any 
objections  to  my  ordination,  or  manifesting  any  unfriendly  feel- 
ing toward  me  in  the  council,  every  word  and  every  act  of 
his  were  in  my  favor,  and  he  promoted  my  ordination  with  all 
the  influence  he  possessed.  His  conduct  was  most  inexplicable, 
and  a  source  of  the  greatest  trial  I  ever  experienced  in  all  my 
ministerial  labors.  I  could,  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  bear  the 
opposition,  the  scoffs,  the  sneers,  the  vituperations,  and  the  cal- 
umnies of  enemies,  and  almost  thank  God  that  I  was  worthy  to 
suffer  persecution  for  the  cause  of  Christ ;  but  when  professed 
friends,  and  especially  one  engaged  in  the  same  work,  holding 
fellowship  with  the  same  church,  bound  together  by  the  sacred 
ties  of  faith,  of  Christian  sympathy,  of  clerical  fellowship,  and 
whose  bonds  should  have  been  strengthened  by  a  consideration 
of  the  vast  importance  of  the  work  in  which  we  were  engaged, 
and  the  opposition  we  were  doomed  to  encounter  from  a  malig- 
nant and  cruel  foe  ;  when  such  an  one  turned  his  heel  against 
me,  and,  like  Joab,  while  saluting  me  with  a  brother's  kiss,  had 
a  dagger  concealed  under  his  cloak,  to  stab  me  "  under  the  fif\h 
rib,"  was  more  than  I  felt  able  to  bear.  And,  had  I  not  been 
fully  aware  that  Mr.  Wooley's  influence  was,  with  himself,  more 
imaginary  than  real — that  the  friends  of  the  cause  did  not  enter- 
tain so  high  an  opinion  of  his  talents  and  usefulness  as  he  did — 
that  his  standing  in  the  denomination  was  not  the  most  exalted, 
I  should  certainly  have  sunk  under  the  burden.  Moreover,  in 
addition,  to  his  treatment  of  me,  he  was  engaged,  about  this  time, 
in  the  puerile  and  visionary  pursuit  of  digging  for  treasures  in 
the  earth.  He  and  several  others  had  formed  a  company,  and 
eng'!-ged  the  services  of  one  of  those  impostors  who,  by  looking 
a  mysterious  glass,  or  rather  stone,  pretended  to  be  able  to 
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discover  hidden  treasures,  or  lost  things,  and  even  foretell  future 
events ;  and  he  was  leading  them  about  from  place  to  place  to 
dig  for  subterraneous  wealth,  which  he  could  plainly  see  by  look- 
ing into  his  dark  hat,  having  this  stone  in  the  crown.  Mr.  Wooley's 
friends  had  admonished  him  of  the  impropriety  of  the  course  he 
was  pursuing,  of  the  injury  the  cause  would  sustain  by  it,  and 
its  disadvantage  to  himself  in  particular.  They  represented  to 
him  the  great  probability  that  this  man  was  a  gross  impostor,  and 
practicing  this  deception  upon  his  too-credulous  employers  to 
gratify  his  idleness  and  his  avarice.  But  this  only  vexed  Mr. 
Wooley,  and  led  him  to  make  some  very  unwise  and  unchristian 
expressions. 

Without  the  least  previous  knowledge  of  mine,  or  even  a  hint 
that  such  a  thing  was  in  agitation,  at  an  early  session  of  the  coun- 
cil after  its  organization,  a  gentleman  residing  in  Columbus,  and 
an  ardent  friend  to  the  cause,  presented  a  written  complaint, 
founded  upon  the  circumstances  above  related.  This  was  a 
source  of  grief,  and  indeed  of  mortification  to  the  whole  council, 
and  a  severe  drawback  upon  our  enjoyment.  But  it  was  just; 
the  council  were  obliged  to  receive  the  complaint,  and  Mr. 
Wooley  was  called  to  answer  to  it.  He  pleaded  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  meet  the  allegations  and  defend  himself,  neither 
could  he  be  during  this  session ;  and  wished  to  appeal  to  the 
General  Convention  for  his  trial,  at  its  next  session.  This  re- 
quest was  readily  granted  ;  but  at  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Convention,  Mr.  Wooley  did  not  appear.  The  case  was  called 
up,  the  evidence  examined,  and  Mr.«  W.  was  suspended  from 
fellowship  for  one  year ;  but  the  privilege  granted  him  to  appear 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention,  to  vindicate  and  clear  him- 
self  from  the  charges  brought  against  him,  if  he  should  be  able. 
The  next  Convention,  however,  Sir.  Wooley  did  not  see  fit  to  at- 
tend,  either  personally  or  by  proxy ;  andr-liearing  nothing  from 
him,  the  hand  of  fellowship  was  finally  withdrawn  ;  and  he  never 
afterward  took  any  measures  to  renew  his  standing  in  the  con- 
nection, although  he  continued  to  hold  meetings  for  several  years, 
more  or  less,  after  his  expulsion. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Wooley  left  me  substantially  alone  in 
this  region ;  for  Mr.  Ferris  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  his  secu- 
lar  affairs  to  pay  much  attention,  or  devote  much  time  to  preach- 
ing. But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  Mr.  Wooley  manifested 
more  friendship  after  this,  than  he  had  at  any  time  since  b 's  ali- 
enation ;  and  was  of  more  service  to  me,  in  recommendii^'  my 
labors,  and  trying  to  introduce  me  into  different  places  to  f^^- 
claim  the  word.  '^'^ 
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At  the  time  the  commiitce  was  appointed,  by  the  General  Con- 
vention, to  visit  us  in  New  York  ami  organize  an  Association,  I 
requested  Mr.  Flagir,  whose  time  was  not  so  closely  occupied 
as  some  others,  to  make  arrangements  to  remain  a  season  in  our 
countrv,  even  all  summer  if  he  could,  as  there  was  a  "  great  and 
efFectual  door  opened  "  for  the  preached  word,  "and  many  op- 
posers,"  and  laborers  but  few  and  feeble.  He  made  his  arrange- 
ments accordingly,  and  did  remain  among  us  somewhat  over 
one  month.  Durinir  that  time,  he  preached  to  great  acceptance 
in  many  places,  delivered  an  address  to  the  friends  in  Columbus, 
ontlie  fourth  of  July,  which  was  highly  extolled  ;  and  was  ear- 
nestly solicited  to  remain  longer ;  but,  for  reasons  known  only 
to  himself,  declined,  and  returned  to  New  England  in  the  month 
of  July. 

There  is  an  anecdote  in  regard  to  Mr.  Flagg,  which  I  think 
worth  relating,  and  which  is  at  least  amusing,  and  not  wholly 
without  instruction.  While  in  Cooperstown,  where  Mr.  Flagg 
had  been  preaching,  he  fell  in  company  with  Mr.  Aplin,  a  rigid 
Calvinist,  and  deacon  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  with  whom  he 
had  a  desultory  controversy.  The  deacon  soon  found  himself 
in  ditHculty ;  and  becoming  vexed,  which  is  generally  the  case 
with  violent  opposers,  when  they  find  themselves  so  crossed  in 
argument  that  they  can  not  extricate  themselves,  began' to  rail 
against  the  doctrine  because  of  its  licentious  tendency ;  "  Why," 
said  he,  '-'if  I  believed  your  doctrine,  Mr.  Flagg,  I  should  feel 
no  restraint — I  would  give  loose  to  all  my  passions  and  propensi- 
ties, and  gratify  them  "to  the  full  extent — I  would  steal,  murder, 
rob,  or  do  any  thing  I  felt  disposed  to  do."  Mr.  Flagg  was  some- 
times  pretty  severe,  especially  on  a  bigoted,  uncivil,  and  stormy 
opponent;  and  being  a  large,  stern -looking  man,  he  tixcnl  his 
piercing  eye  on  the  deacon,  and  replied,  "Deacon  A.,  I  believe 
it — I  believe  every  word  you  say — I  believe  you  have  as  corrupt 
a  heart  as  you  say  you  have  ;  and  God  knows  what  a  rascal  you 
are ;  and  he  has  hid  the  truth  from  your  eyes,  to  prevent  you 
from  committing  those  atrocious  crimes."  The  deacon  quailed 
under  the  stern  gaze  and  severe  rebuke  of  Mr.  F.,  and  withdrew 
from  the  contest ;  no  doubt  ashamed  of  the  horrible  confession 
he  had  unwittingly  made. 

After  the  close  of  the  Association,  which  adjourned  to  the  first 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  June,  1807  ;  then  to  hold  a  session 
in  New  Hartford,  Oneida  county ;  Mr.  Ballou  went  with  me  to 
my  residence  in  Brooktield,  where  he  delivered  a  discourse. 
From  thence  he  went  to  New  Hartford  and  Utica,   preached  in 
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each  of  those  places,  and  then  returned  to  his  residence  in  Bar- 
nard, Vermont.  After  Mr.  Flagg  returned  to  Massachusetts,  I 
was  again  left  alone,  even  more  solitary  than  ever  before,  in  this 
enlarging  field  of  operation  ;  for  I  could  no  longer  associate  with 
Mr.  Wooley,  as  I  had,  in  some  measure,  heretofore  always  donCj 
notwithstanding  his  unkind  treatment;  and,  indeed,  the  friends 
in  this  immediate  region  would  no  longer  countenance  his  at- 
tempts to  hold  meetings  among  them ;  therefore,  if  he  preached 
at  all,  it  must  have  been  in  some  remote  place.  About  this  time, 
or  soon  after  this,  he  made  some  journeys  into  the  Genesee  coun- 
try, and  preached  in  several  places,  then  far  west  of  my  travels. 
Mr.  Ferris  traveled  none,  of  any  account,  and  preached  but  little. 
But  I  had  enjoyed  "a  feast  of  fat  things,"  which  renewed  my 
strength,  and  gave  me  fortitude  and  courage  to  meet  the  opposi- 
tion, although  alone,  and  fight,  fearlessly,  the  battles  of  the  Lord, 
under  the  unfurled  banner  of  his  love.  We  adopted  the  prac- 
tice at  our  first  Association,  of  publishing  our  proceedings  in  a 
pamphlet,  accompanied  by  a  general  epistle,  or  circular  letter, 
to  the  societies,  which  was  distributed  among  our  friends,  and 
also  among  as  many  of  our  opposers,  as  we  could  induce  to  read 
it,  gratuitously ;  and  this  practice  was  continued  until  periodi- 
cals were  so  established  in  our  denomination  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity,  or  even  utility,  of  this  course.  And  this  practice  proved 
a  very  efficient  means  of  advancing  the  cause,  by  diffusing  in- 
formation, not  only  in  regard  to  our  order,  but  also  in  respect  to 
doctrine,  among  many  who  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  attend 
our  meetings,  even  when  convenient  for  them  to  do  so. 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  previous  year,  Mr.  Ballou  had 
delivered  a  discourse  in  the  meeting-house  in  West  Rutland, 
Vermont,  where  the  mulatto,  Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes,  was  settled, 
which  called  forth  Haynes'  memorable  discourse  against  Uni- 
versalism.  This  discourse  was  immediately  published,  and  re- 
published, through  several  editions,  and  circulated  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning,  almost,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
country.  It  was  extolled  from  the  pulpit,  and  recommended  by 
many  newspapers,  as  a  complete  exposition,  refutation,  and  ex- 
plosion of  Universalism  ;  and  highly  applauded  in  an  Orthodox 
periodical,  the  first  I  ever  saw,  entitled,  if  my  memoiy  serves 
me,  the  "  Christian  Paiioplist,"  and  recommended  to  the  perusal 
of  all,  but  especially  to  such  as  had  not  time  to  read  the  Bible 
in  reference  to  the  subject !  I  found  it  in  almost  every  place 
where  I  went ;  it  was  thrown  in  my  face  by  almost  every  saucy 
boy,  quarrelsome  man,  and  petulent  old  woman  that  1  met.     It 
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happened,  very  fortunately,  that  Mr.  Ballou  hrought.wltli  him 
into  that  country,  a  few  of  liis  letters  addressed  to  llaynes  on 
the  subject.  1  therefore  purchased  one  of  Haynes'  pamphlets, 
attached  it  to  Mr.  Ballou's  letters,  and  got  five  hundred  printed  ; 
and  scattered  them  through  the  country,  wherever  I  went.  This 
had  the  desired  etfect.  It  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the  exultation  of 
opposers  over  Haynes'  production,  in  that  region ;  but  it  showed 
so  plainly  the  absurdity  of  that  tissue  of  low  satire  and  black- 
guardism, as  well  as  the  unchristian  and  uncivil  course  pursued 
by  the  author,  that  it  actually  produced  a  reaction,  and  led  hun- 
dreds to  reflect ;  and  paved  the  way  for  them  to  burst  the  man. 
atles  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  and  come  into  the  liberty  of  the 
Gospel.  Thus  was  the  wrath  of  man  made  to  praise  the  Lord. 
Mr.  Ballou  also  brought  with  him  a  few  copies  of  his  "  Treatise 
on  Atonement,"  then  just  published,  and  a  few  copies  of  his 
"Notes  on  the  Parables,"  first  edition,  in  pamphlet  form.  These 
were  of  immense  value  to  the  cause  ;  for  as  yet,  no  books,  or 
nearly  none,  on  the  subject  of  Universalism,  were  to  be  found  in 
all  that  country ;  while  it  was  being  inundated  with  Partialist 
writings  of  almost  every  description.  I  believe  I  had  found  one 
copy  of  Dr.  Huntington's  posthumous  work,  "  Calvinism  Im- 
proved," and  perhaps  two  or  three  copies  of  "Winchester's  Dia- 
logues ;"  and  1  do  not  recollect  of  meeting  with  any  other  works  in 
favor  of  Universalism,  in  the  hands  of  any  individual  in  all  that 
region  of  country. 

During  the  year  intervening  between  the  sessions  of  our  As- 
sociation, my  labor  was  as  incessant  as  in  any  period  of  my  life. 
I  regularly  supplied  the  societies  and  congregations  in  Hamilton, 
Sangerfield,  Whitcstown  and  Hartwick,  and  lectured  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  week,  extending  my  travels  very  con- 
siderably beyond  their  former  limits.  I  found  also  many  more 
places,  within  the  limits  of  my  former  travels,  and  even  beyond 
them.  The  doctrine  of  the  Great  Salvation  was  this  year  in- 
troduced into  the  towns  of  Paris,Bridgewater,Deerfield, Litchfield, 
Westmoreland,  Rome,  Western,  Floyd,  Eaton,  and  Norwich, 
besides  the  villages  of  Utica,  Whitesboro',  and  Clinton  ;  and  va- 
rious other  neighborhoods  in  the  towns  of  Hamilton,  Madison, 
and  Sangerfield,  where  I  could  never  before  gain  admittance  ; 
for  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  succeed,  must  be  carried  to  every 
man's  door.  I  cheerfully  answered  every  call  I  could  possibly 
find  time  to  attend  to,  even  from  the  smallest  settlement;  and 
felt  abundantly  rewarded  if  I  could  get  ten  or  a  dozen  willing  to 
listen  to  my  message  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year,  a  number 
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of  respectable  congregations  were  aot  up  in  clifFerent  places,  and 
societies  organized  in  the  towns  of  Madison,  Eaton,  and  Western. 
In  September,  this  year,  (1806)  the  General  Convention  held 
its  session  in  the  village  of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.     My  wife  had 
two  brothers  residing  in  that  region,  one  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Hoosick,  and  the  other  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk 
Pviver,  in  AVatervliet.     She  therefore  accompanied  me  ;  and  we 
spent  the  Sunday  after  the  Convention  in  Watervliet.     The  in- 
habitants  of  this  place,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  fami- 
lies, were  Dutch,  and  very  bigoted  and  superstitious.     But  at  the 
request  of  a  few  friends,  an  appointment  for  a   meeting  was 
given  out ;   and,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  quite  a  respec- 
table congregation,  for  numbers,  assembled.     This,  I  believe, 
was  the  first  discourse  ever  delivered  by  a  Universalist  in  that 
place,  and  it  produced  somewhat  of  an  excitement ;  and  after 
the  close  of  the  exercise,  several  individuals  manifested  quite  a 
pugnacious  spirit,  and  unceremoniously  commenced  an  attack. 
Among  the  most  forward  was  an  old  Dutchman,  by  the  name  of 
Canute,  quite  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  man.      But  the  old  gentle- 
man   soon   became  very  angry,  and   indulged  in    unmeasured 
abuse.     This  so  disturbed  my  sister-in-law,  in  whose  house  our 
meeting  had  been  held,  and  where  we  still  remained,  that  with 
some  spirit   she  interrupted  the  conversation,  by  saying,  '•'  Mr. 
Canute,  Mr.  Stacy  is  my  brother!"     The  old  gentlemen  rather 
petulently  replied,  "  Vel,  den,  sho  wash  Cain  prother  to  Apel." 
This  produced  some  risibility  ;  and  I  had  to  tell  my  sister  not 
to  be  disturbed — Mr.  C.  could  not  offend  me.  But  a  more  formi- 
dable antagonist  now  intei'posed,  a  bigoted,  self-conceited  Yankee 
school-master.     He  charged  me  with  taking  advantage  of  Mr. 
C,  because  he  did  not  understand  the  English  language.  "  Per- 
haps, sir,"  said  I,  "  you  would  like  to  take  Mr.  Canute's  place." 
No  sooner  was  this  said,  than  3Ir.  C.  withdrew,  and  the  Yankee 
school-master,  with  all  the  pomposity  of  a  pedant,  and  the  as- 
surance of  a  bravado,  seated  himself  before  me,  foot  to  foot  and 
knee  to  knee,  and  resumed  the  argument.     But  in  less  than  half 
of  the  time  which  Mr.  C.  occupied,  he  arose  and  left  the  house 
in  a  rage.     He  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures,  and  desti- 
tute of  all  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  an  argument.     During 
the  meeting,  I  noticed  a  young  man  manifestly  giving  profound 
attention  to  the  discourse  ;  he  also  remained  during  the  discus- 
sion, and  paid  close  attention ;  but  did  not  introduce  a  word,  'pm 
or  con.     On  the  next  day,  this  young  man,  (he  Mas  a  Dutch- 
man,) came  and  very  civilly  accosted  me,  saying,  that  he  at- 
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tended  my  meeting  yesterday,  and  also  hoard  the  discussion  be- 
tween me  and  Mr.  Canute,  and  tlie  school-master  ;  and  ho  un- 
derstoo<i  me  to  say,  that  the  phrase  endless  punishment  could  not 
be  f^und  in  the  Bible  ;  and  that  there  could  not  a  word  be  found, 
either  in  the  English  or  Greek  Testament,  that  primarily  and 
necessarily  meant  endless,  when  applied  to  punishment.  He 
said,  he  was  a  professor  of  religion,  and  an  inquirer  after  truth. 
He  had  supposed  that  endless  punishment  was  a  prominent  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible ;  but  if  it  were  not  so,  he  certainly  wished  to 
know  it.  And  as  he  felt  incapable  of  holding  an  argument,  he 
had  persuaded  a  gentleman  of  learning  to  accompany  him ; 
and,  if  1  felt  willing,  he  wished  us  to  discuss  the  question  in  his 
presence.  He  said,  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  and 
would  use  me  politely,  if  I  would  permit  him  to  introduce  him 
to  me.  1  replied,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  discourse  with  him  ; 
and  he  invited  him  into  the  room,  and  introduced  him.  If  my 
memory  be  correct,  (but  I  am  not  very  positive,  in  this  particu- 
lar,) his  name  was  Lansing.  He  also  was  a  Dutchman.  I  found 
him  to  be  a  man  of  classical  education,  and  a  gentleman ;  and 
he  certainly  demeaned  himself  like  a  Christian.  He  immedi- 
ately directed  my  attention  to  the  twenty  fifth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew— the  parable  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  But  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes,  I  made  him  acknowledge,  that  the  word  aionion, 
applied  both  to  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  did  not  necessarily  mean  endless  ;  but  actually 
was,  in  most  cases,  applied  to  things  of  limited  duration  ;  and,  as 
he  could  find  no  word  stronger  than  that,  applied  to  punishment, 
he  gave  up  the  argument  in  my  favor,  and  pui^sucd  no  further 
the  subject  of  endless  punishment  with  me. 

A  number  of  years  after  the  above-mentioned  incident,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Western  Association,  in  Hamilton,  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Vandenburg  applied  for  a  letter  of  fellowship  ; 
and  after  examination,  in  which  he  was  found  worthy,  and  his 
request  granted,  he  took  occasion  to  remind  me  of  the  foregoing 
circumstance.  He  told  me  he  was  the  young  man  who  desired 
the  interview,  and  observed,  that  the  discourse  and  tlie  discussion 
to  which  he  listened  at  tliat  time,  resulted  in  inducing  him  to  en- 
ter into  a  close  and  critical  examination  of  the  Bible  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  he  became  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  doctrine,  and  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  proclaim 
it  to  the  world.  He  was  shortly  after  solemnly  ordained  to  the 
sacred  work  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  in  the  town  of 
Pompey,Pnondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  near  which,  I   believe,  he 
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still  resides;  and  remains  faithful  to  his  divine  Master,  and  his 
holy  profession.  This,  and  similar  circumstances  which  fre- 
quently occurred,  always  renewed  my  courage,  and  inspired  a 
spirit  of  perseverance.  I  discovered  that,  although  seed  might 
be  sov/n  under  the  most  untoward  and  unpromising  circum- 
stances, yet  there  might  be  spots  of  good  ground  to  receive  some 
small  part  of  it,  which  would  germinate,  and  in  due  time  yield  a 
profitable  harvest. 

On  my  second  visit  to  the  town  of  Litchfield,  Herkimer  county, 
in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  an  occurrence  took  p'ace  of  some 
interest,  which,  like  almost  every  attempt  of  the  opposers  to  crush 
the  truth,  proved  essentially  advantageous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  cause  in  that  place.  I  had  previously  delivered  a  single 
lecture  within  the  limits  of  that  town,  in  the  dwelling-house  of 
James  Gage,  Esq.;  but  now  the  appointment  was  made  for  a 
meeting  in  a  school-house  in  one  of  the  most  populous  settlements 
in  the  town,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house, the  center  of  that  society.  There  was  also  a  Baptist  so- 
ciety and  church  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  a  clergyman  of 
the  order  residing  in  the  neighborhood.  This  invasion  upon  their 
premises  alarmed  them.  Something  must  be  done.  The  prowl- 
ing wolf  was  about  to  venture  into  the  midst  of  their  flocks,  and 
even  in  their  presence  attempt  to  seize  their  sheep  !  A  meeting 
was  called,  as  I  was  subsequently  circumstantially  inform.ed,  and 
measures  adopted  to  effectually  oppose  and  drive  the  presump- 
tuous intruder  from  their  borders.  Pilot  and  Herod  were  that 
day  made  friends.  The  consultation  v/as  mutual  between  the 
two  denom.inations,  and  the  result  was,  that  Elder  William  Un- 
derwood, the  Baptist  m.inister,  with  the  aid  of  two  deacons,  one 
Baptist  and  one  Presbyterianj  should  attend  the  meeting,  and  give 
battle  to  the  stripling,  whom  they  understood  was  a  mere  boy. 
All  this,  hov/ever,  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  me,  at  the 
time,  and  also  as  much  as  possible  from  my  friends.  At  length 
the  day  arrived,  and  a  crowded  congregation  filled  the  house. 
The  Elder  with  his  two  aids,  one  on  each  side,  placed  himself 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  directly  opposite  to  me.  1  was  not 
introduced  to  them,  and  consequently  was  unable  to  distinguish 
them  from  others,  until  they  arose  for  combat.  The  text  I  made 
use  of  was  Mark.  16  :  15,  16.  They  considered  this  as  a  knock- 
down  text,  and  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  refute  Universalism.  How- 
ever, I  had  the  temerit^v  to  approach  it,  and  delivered  a  pretty 
long  discourse  upon  it,  with  as  much  freedom  of  speech  as  I  ever 
enjoyed.     At  the  close,  I  gave  liberty  for  remarks,  or  questions, 
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^nd  took  my  scat.  Hut  niv  opposcrs  were  not  quick  to  rise. 
The  deacons  bogan  to  jo!?  Mr.  UndervvQod,  and  wliispor  "Come, 
get  up,"  as  the  Klder  subs'  quently  informed  me.  But  be  whis- 
pered back,  "  VVhnt  shall  \vo  do?  This  is  sometbini]^  new — we 
are  not  prepared  for  it."  But  they  replied,  "  Something  must  be 
done — g(  t  up  and  oppose  it."  So  up  Mr.  U.  arose,  and  stam. 
mered  out  somr  thing,  and  quoted  two  or  three  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  his  discourse  was  short,  and,  I  thought,  his  arguments 
very  feeble.  I  replied  brieiiy,  however,  to  what  he  said.  He 
then  remarked,  that  there  was  a  boy  in  the  house,  who  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  a  poem  which  he  thought  very  descriptive,  and 
very  clearly  illustrated  Universalism  ;  and  he  motioned  that  the 
boy  be  called  upon  to  rise  and  repeat  it.  No  remark  was  made 
in  reply,  and  the  boy  was  placed  upon  a  bench,  and  commenced 
repeating  the  same  obscene  satire,  mentioned  heretofore  as  the 
closing  exercise  of  Elder  Morton.  When  the  boy  had  repeated 
one  stanza,  I  arose  and  stopped  him  ;  and  told  the  congregation, 
that  1  had  once  heard  that  lilthy  production,  and  must  be  excused 
from  hearing  it  a  second  time — it  was  too  obscene  to  be  repeated 
in  public ;  but  if  they  chose  to  hear  it,  I  would  retire  until  the 
}>oy  had  concluded  his  exhibition;  and  then  return  and  answer 
questions,  candidly  proposed,  as  long  as  they  desired.  The  faces 
of  the  clergyman  and  deacons  were  instantly  suffused  with  shame, 
and  the  boy  was  pulled  otf  the  bench.  No  farther  questions 
were  proposrd,  nor  opposition  attempted;  and,  after  waiting  a 
reasonable  time,  I  dismissed  the  congregation.  1  had  a  few  words 
of  conversation  with  the  Elder  and  his  deacons  after  the  people 
were  dismissed  ;  and  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  thev,  too  late, 
discovered  that  the  course  they  had  taken  was  calculated  to  have 
a  contrary  effect  from  what  they  designed. 

From  this  time,  I  saw  no  more  of  Mr'.  Underwood  for  nearly 
three  years  ;  altliough  I  frequently  held  meetings  in  Litchfield, 
and  sometimes  in  his  immediate  neighborhood  ;  but  he  never 
again  attended  my  meeting,  until  he  became  an  advocate  of  the 
faith  he  once  attompted  to  destroy.  After  Mr.  Dean's  settlement 
in  New  Hartfoni,  we  frequently  lectured  in  Litchfield  ;  and  I 
was  told  that  Mr.  Underwood  attended  his  meetings  several  times, 
and  had  several  interviews  with  him.  About  thfee  years  after 
the  above-mentioned  interview  with  Mr.  U.,  and  after  my  removal 
to  the  town  of  Hamilton,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  Mr.  Stevens,  dea- 
con of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  rigid,  sour  sectarian,  sent 
his  son  very  early  one  morning  to  my  house,  with  a  request  that 
1  should  immediately  call   there.       This  was  unaccountablv 
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^5trange  !  I  could  never  persuade  the  deacon  to  hold  any  more 
intercourse  with  me,  than  a  Jew  would  hold  with  a  Samaritan. 
''What,"  said  I  to  the  boy,  "does  your  father  wish  of  me?" 
"  There  is  a  minister,"  he  replied,  "  that  wishes  to  talk  with  you."" 
"  What  minister  is  it  ?  "  I  inquired.  "Mr.  Underwood,"  said  he. 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "you  may  return  my  answer,  that  I  will  come 
as  soon  as  I  have  taken  breakfast."'  When  the  boy  had  gone,  I 
told  my  wife  who  this  3Ir.  Underwood  must  be,  and,  said  I,  "  you 
must  go  with  me  ;  for  no  doubt  I  have  got  to  have  a  severe  battle."* 
We  went — but  instead  of  a  battle,  and  to  the  very  great  aston- 
ishment of  the  deacon  and  his  wife,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  sit  and 
hear  the  Elder  preach  Universalism,  with  all  the  eloquence  he 
wa^  master  of,  for  the  period  of  half  a  day.  He  said,  "  I  am  not 
a  Universalist ;  but  I  have  found  some  flaws  in  my  former  creed, 
and  I  have  abandoned  all  creeds,  and  am  resolved  to  search  im- 
partially, and,  God  being  ray  helper,  to  follow  on  till  I  find  the 
truth."  I  merely  replied,  "  You  are  doing  well,  Brother  Under- 
wood— God  speed  you — you  will  end  right."  This  was  in  the 
winter.  I  was,  at  this  time,  under  engagement  to  preach  one 
Sunday  in  each  month  in  Litchfield,  about  six  miles  from  the 
residence  of  Mr.  U.,  and  on  a  Sunday  in  the  fore  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  being  a  little  behind  time  in  the  morning,  when  I 
arrived  at  the  school-house  where  our  meetings  were  holden,  Mr. 
Underwood  had  opened  the  meeting  by  prayer.  He  declined 
my  invitation  to  him  to  preach,  but  cheerfully  associated  in  the 
other  exercises  of  v/orship,  and  openly  avowed  his  faith  in  the 
final  R,estitution.  I  went  home  with  him  after  meeting,  and  for 
the  first  time  visited  his  family.  I  found  his  wife  also  in  the  faith, 
and  rather  in  advance  of  her  husband ;  and  they  both  afnrmed, 
that  they  felt  vastly  happier,  more  reconciled  to  the  divine  gov- 
ernment, loved  God  better,  and  felt  a  more  expansive  and  endu- 
ring affection  for  mankind  than  they  did,  or  could,  in  their  for- 
mer faith,  or  even  thought  it  possible  to  experience.  He  was  a 
man  then  passing  the  meridian  of  life  :  had  been  a  Baptist 
preacher  for  many  years ;  but  he  had  now  entered  a  new  and  a 
more  delightful  field  of  labor.  After  a  suitable  season,  he  joined 
the  Universalist  connection,  became  a  zealous  and  useful  laborer 
in  the  vineyard,  and  lived  and  died  rejoicing  in  the  faith. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1807,  by  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
society  in  Whitestown,  I  removed  my  family  into  that  town. 
This,  however,  caused  no  alteration  in  my  labors  and  itinerations. 
1  continued  to  supply  the  societies  with  whom  I  had  before  la- 
bored nearly  in  the  same  ratio,  devoting  a  little  more  time,  how- 
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^fver,  to  Whitestowii  and  vicinity.  I  had  received  several  ur- 
gent calls  to  hold  a  meeting  intiie  town  of  Eaton,  Madison  county, 
but  hitlierto  liad  found  no  opportunity  to  answer  them.  In  the 
month  of  March,  however,  1  scut  thorn  an  appointment,  and  witii 
much  lahor  and  fatigue,  over  roads  well  surcharged  with  mud, 
I  was  enabled  to  fuliil  the  engagement.  The  distance  was  about 
twenty  miles,  and  the  hour  of  appointment  had  passed  by,  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  before  I  arrived,  which  caused  considerable 
solicitude  by  my  friends.  As  I  came  within  sight  of  the  school- 
house,  in  what  was  called  Log  City,  then  the  most  populous  set- 
tlement in  the  town,  I  discovoret^  quite  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple in  front  of  the  house,  and  suddenly  two  individuals  emerged 
from  the  crowd,  and  met  me  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
rods.  They  said  some  fears  had  been  indulged,  and  some  im- 
patience manifested  ;  and  they  wanted  mo  to  make  no  delay,  lest 
the  people  should  begin  to  retire.  Therefore,  one  took  my  horse, 
and  the  other,  without  introducing  me  to  an  individual,  conducted 
mc  into  tlie  house.  I  noticed  a  gentleman,  very  active  and  offi- 
cious in  seating  the  people,  (who  soon  filled  the  house,  though  the 
principal  part  found  seats  of  some  sort,)  and  trying  to  arrange 
things  for  the  convenience  of  the  congregation,  who,  on  comple- 
ting his  task,  seated  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  di- 
rectly opposite  to  me.  His  movements  naturally  arrested  my 
attention,  and  his  location  in  the  assembly  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  my  special  attention.  I  could  not  detect  his  eyes  turned 
from  me  during  the  whole  discourse  ;  and  his  emotions  were 
more  visible  than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed  in  any  man  living. 
Sometimes,  his  sides  would  shake  with  laughter,  and,  at  others, 
tears  would  run  in  rivers  down  his  cheeks.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
gregation were  dismissed,  he  crowded  his  way  to  me,  and,  taking 
me  by  the  hand  most  cordially, said,  "I  wish  to  introduce  myself 
.to  you,  sir,  as  a  Methodist  preacher,  by  the  name  of  Calvin  Wins- 
low."  He  then  gave  mc  a  most  pressing  invitation  to  go  home 
with  him — he  resided  about  a  mile  distant.  This  I  had  to  decline, 
as  1  had  other  engagements  for  the  evening ;  but,  before  I  left 
the  town,  I  made  him  a  visit, 

Mr.  Winsiow  was  a  popular  preacher  among  the  Methodists, 
and  had  been  a  most  virulent  enemy  of  Universalism.  He  was 
an  illiterate  man,  but  possessed  strong  natural  talents,  was  quite 
eloquent  in  his  way,  and  could  be  cuttingly  satirical;  and  he 
failed  not  to  employ  this  talent  freely  upon  Calvinism  and  Uni- 
versalism. I  will  give  an  illustration.  In  a  sermon,  not  long 
.previous  to  my  first  acquaintance  with  hini,  after  belaboring  Cai- 
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vinism  with  all  the  vindictive  feelings  of  an  enraged  soul,  he 
closed  by  exclaiming,  '-'Here,  Calvinism!  get  out  at  the  back 
door,  to  black  damnation — to  your  mother  hell !"  Then  turning 
upon  Universalism,  he  whipped  that  with  the  lashes  of  his  fiery 
tongue,  as  long  as  he  could  find  expressions  bad  enough,  when, 
with  a  bitter  sneer,  he  wound  off  by  saying,  "  And  you  Univer- 
salist,  how  you'll  look,  after  you  have  been  in  hell  forty  nine  thou- 
sand yearS;  and  helped  V/inchester  build  a  bridg3  across  the 
impassable  gulph — how  you'll  look  like  a  parcel  of  scorched 
toads,  hopping  about  in  heaven,  and  singing  praises  to  hell-fire  V' 

But  God  had  prepared  Mr.  Winslow  to  feel  a  different  spirit, 
at  that  time.  He  had  just  buried  a  beloved  child,  and  his  feel- 
ings were  very  tender  and  susceptible.  On  my  visit  to  him,  I 
was  accompanied  by  several  others  who  wished  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussion, for  they  expected  to  hear  a  warm  controversy.  I  found 
him  very  little  inclined  for  disputation,  but  quite  disposed  to  make 
inquiry.  He  did,  indeed,  commence  a  trifling  controversy  ;  but 
in  an  exceedingly  mild  way  :  and  manifested  no  disposition  to 
continue  it,  but  turned  the  conversation  wholly  to  inquiry,  with- 
out attempting  a  reply.  Our  friends  who  went  vrith  me  were 
very  much  disappointed  at  the  result  of  our  meeting,  but  the  in- 
terview was  a  very  pleasant  one.  He  informed  me  of  his  afflic- 
tive bereavement.  We  united  in  prayer,  and  separated  with 
the  kindest  feelings.  From  that  time,  Mr.  Winslow  sought 
every  opportunity  to  associate  with  me,  often  attended  my  meet- 
ings ;  and  we  several  times  held  meetings  together,  he  improv- 
ing one  part  of  the  day,  and  I  the  other ;  and  we  often  ex- 
changed visits,  until  the  Methodists  became  quite  jealous  of  him. 
Our  friendly  intercourse  continued  notwithstanding  ;  and  at  every 
opportunity  he  propounded  questions  for  investigation  on  impor- 
tant doctrinal  points ;  and  I  could  plainly  discover,  from  time  to 
time,  a  progressive  improvement  in  thought ;  and  report  said, 
his  preaching  became  vastly  more  liberal. 

Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1809,  Mr.  Winslow  called  at 
my  house,  and  immediately,  even  before  taking  his  seat,  said, 
"  Brother  Stacy,  there  is  but  one  thing  that  prevents  me  from 
being  a  Universalist ;  and  that  is,  the  unalterable  state  of  the 
soul  after  death.  All  men  are  certainly  not  prepared  for  heaven 
before  death,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  all  are  converted 
at  the  hour  of  death.  Now  if  I  could  be  convinced  that  there 
could  be  a  saving  change  wrought  upon  the  soul  after  death,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  be  a  Universalist."  "  Well,  sit  down, 
Br.  Winslow,"  said  I,  "  if  that  is  your  last  and  only  difficulty. 
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you  have  got  to  be  a  Universalist.  or  I   a   Methodist,  before  we 
part.     For  if  the  Bible  does  positively  teach,  that  there  is  to  he 
no  alteration  after  death,   \  will   renounce  Universal isnn.     And 
now,  lot  nv3  hear  your  strongest  proofs  and  arguments  in   favor 
of  the  sentiment,  tliat  there  is  no  change  to  the  soul  after  the  death 
of  the  body^"     The  reader  will  doubtless  be  astonished,  espe- 
cially when  he  considers  that  Mr.  W.  had  been  a  preacher  for 
?iiany  years,  and  the  boast  of  his  denomination,  on  learning  that 
the  first  proof  he  named  was,  "There  is  no  repentance  in  the 
grave."     "  Why,  Brother  Winslow,  do  you  quote  that  as  Scrip-, 
tare?"     "Yes.  surely."     "  But  do  you  not  know,  that  there  is 
no  such  passage  in  the  Bible?"     "Well,  if  I  have  not  got  the 
words  exactly,  there  is  something  nearly  like  it."     "  W^ell,  there 
Is  something  near  enough — the  words  you  probably  allude  to 
are  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  read  thus  :  "  What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might ;  for  there 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  vv^isdom  in  the  grave, 
whither  thou  goest."     "  Well,  that  is  as  strong  as  tliough  the 
word  repentance  was  there."     "Just  as  strong,  Brother  Wins- 
low  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  you  should  add  the  word  re- 
pentance to  it,  if  it  will  suit  your  argument  any  better."  "Well, 
ihat  surely  teaches  that  there  can  be  no  saving  change  after 
death."    *"  We  will  look  at  it,  Brother  Winslow.     You  suppose 
that  this  refers  to  the  state  of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body, 
do  you  not?"     "Yes,  certainly."     "Now,  permit  me  to  ask 
you  one  que5,tIon.     Can  we  either  enjoy  happiness,  or  experience 
misery,  without  knowledge?"     "No,  certainly."     "We  will 
now  read  your  text  according  to  your  supposition  of  its  mean- 
ing :   '  For  there  is  no  loork.  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom 
to  the  souL  offer  death.'     How  do  you  like  it,  Brother  Winslow  ?'" 
"  I  do  not  like  it  at  all."     "  Well,  you  must  not  have  it  so,  then  ; 
but  take  it  as  the  sacred  penman  has  given  it  to  you.     You  now 
see,  that  according  to  your  application  of  the  text,  if  it  prove 
any  thing,  it  proves  too  much  for  you  ;  because  it  proves  the 
annihilation  of  the  soul!"     "  Well,  I  will  give  up  that  text,  but 
I  have  others."     "  Please  to  name  them."     "  As  a  tree  falleth. 
so  it  lieth  ;  and  as  death  leaves  us,  so  judgment  will  find  us." 
lii  short,  he  went  from  this  to  the  eighth  chapter  of  John  ;  and 
quoted,  erroneously,  "If  ye  die  in  your  sins,  where    God  and 
Christ  are,  you  never  can  come  ;"  and  then  from  Revelations. 
"  He  that  is  unjust,  shall  be  unjust  still,"  &c.;  reciting  every 
passage  wrong  that  he  attempted  to  quote.      I  carefully  followed 
him,  turning  to  every  passage  he  atterppted  to  quote,  and  read 
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them  correctly,  giving  him  my  views  upon  each  text.  1  then 
took  the  affirmative  of  the  question — There  is  an  alteration  after 
death;  and  quoted  1  Pet.  3 :  18,  19,  20  ;  and  4  :  6  ;  Rom.  14  5 
7,  8,  9  ;  Heb.  2  :  14 ;  and  concluded  with  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  first  Corinthians,  when  Mr.  Winslow,  faithful  to  himself  and 
his  word,  declared  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  Final  Restitution  ;  and  manifested  exceeding  gi'eat  joy  inhis 
deliverance  from  Partialism.  A  few  weeks  after  this  inteiTiew, 
he  authorized  me  to  give  out  an  appointment  for  him  in  connec- 
tion with  mine,  in  the  town  of  Eaton,  with  the  annunciation  that 
he  would  there  fully  declare  his  sentiments.  This  produced  a 
very  considerable  excitement ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  Mr.  W's 
preaching  had  undergone  a  change — the  Methodists  had  become 
jealous  of  him,  and  much  speculation  had  been  indulged  in  re- 
gard to  his  private  sentiments.  The  annunciation,  therefore^ 
that  he  would  openly  avow  and  explain  his  doctrinal  sentiments, 
called  together  an  unusuall)^  large  congregation  :  and,  in  their 
presence,  on  the  seventeenth  da^f  of  September,  1809,  he  boldly 
avowed  his  faith  in  the  final  salvation  of  the  v/hole  human  fam- 
ily, through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  It  was  a  refreshing  season, 
and  much  good  was  done  in  our  holy  cause.  "Is  this  Univer- 
salism  V'  said  an  old  gentleman  by  the  nam.e  of  Hatch  to  me, 
who  had  never  dared  to  venture  cut  to  a  meeting  of  the  kind 
before.  "  Surely,"  I  replied,  "  this  is  Universalism."  "  Well,'" 
said  he,  "  if  this  is  Universalism,  then  I  have  been  a  Universal- 
ist  for  many  years,  for  this  is  exactly  according  to  my  faith ;  but 
I  knew  not  what  to  call  myself.''  And  from  that  time  lie  be- 
came one  of  my  constant  hearers. 

Immediately  after  this  public  declaration  of  his  faith,  the 
Methodists  took  up  a  labor  with  Mr.  Winslow,  and,  in  a  very 
unfriendly  manner,  excommunicated  him  from  the  connection. 
Previously  to  this  step,  however,  he  h^d  addressed  a  very  affec- 
tionate letter  to  the  Conference^  infarming  them  of  his  change 
of  sentiment,  and  requesting  a  peaceable  withdrawal.  They 
took  no  notice  of  this  letter,  but  thundered  their  bitterest  anath- 
emas upon  his  head,  and  delivered  him.  up  to  satan,  not  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  like  Paul  of  old,  but  to  be  tormented  in 
hell  world  without  end.  He  soon  joined  our  Association,  and 
was  for  several  years  a  successful  and  profitable  fellow-laborer. 
But  he  was  an  unfortunate  man.  He  had  a  good  heart — never 
man  had  better  ;  but  his  unconquerable  appetite  for  ardent  spir- 
its overpowered  his  judgment,  and  he  became  an  inebriate! 
Long  and  affectionately  did  the  Association  labor  to  restore  and 
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preserve  him,  for  all  loved  him  ;  but  our  labor  proved  fruitless. 
Several  times  he  came  with  deep  contrition  of  heart — he  was 
always  sincere — and,  with  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  con- 
fessed his  sin,  and  begged  forgiveness  ;  but  alas !  his  resolution 
was  easily  overcome,  perhaps  by  the  next  decanter  of  spirits 
placed  before  him;  and  this,  in  his  day,  was  too  common  and 
too  dangerous  a  practice.  The  Association  was  at  length  com- 
pelled— but  it  was  done  with  feelings  of  heart-felt  sorrow  and 
commiseration  for  his  infirmities — at  its  session  in  1817,1  think, 
to  withdraw  from  him  the  hand  of  fellowship  ;  and  he  never 
afterward  attempted  to  preach.  "The  voice  of  my  brethren," 
he  said  to  me,  "  is  the  voice  of  God,  in  this  respect — I  shall 
never  try  to  preach  again." 

From  my  first  visit  to  Eaton,  I  continued  them  monthly,  de- 
livering one  or  more  lecture  each  time  ;  and  before  our  Asso- 
ciation in  June,  they  organized  a  small  society,  which  was  at 
Uiat  time  received  into  fellowship. 

Soon  after  my  removal  to  Whitestown,  I  received  a  pressing 
solicitation  to  visit  the  town  of  Western,  north  of  Rome. 
Methodism  had  made  very  considerable  progress  in  that  town  ; 
and  it  had  done  some  good.  It  had  exposed  the  absurdities  of 
Calvinism,  and,  in  a  good  degree,  liberated  the  mind  from  the 
prejudices  of  education  ;  and  in  several  instances,  certainly 
excited  a  freedom  of  thought  and  investigation  which  it  could 
not  restrain.  Several,  who  had  early  united  with  the  Metho- 
dists, had  thoroughly  tried  that  system  and  found  it  entirely  in- 
adequate to  answer  the  desires  of  the  soul  ;  or,  to  use  Scripture 
metaphor,  "  The  bed  was  so  short,  that  a  man  could  not  stretch 
himself  on  it ;  and  the  covering  so  narrow,  that  he  could  not 
wrap  himself  in  it."  Some  had  already  discovered  a  more  am- 
pie  plan  of  salvation,  and  others  were  earnestly  seeking.  My 
time  was  so  constantly  taken  up,  that  I  could  not  answer  their 
call  until  March  ;  but  from  tltat  time  I  visited  them  as  often  as 
I  could  tind  opportunity,  generally  preaching  several  times,  and 
in  several  ditierent  places,  in  the  course  of  each  visit ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  following,  a  society  was  organized  in 
that  town.  "  Come,"  said  a  gentlemen,  when  I  presented  a  con- 
stitution for  a  society, — "  Come,  sister  U.,  you  and  I  were  the 
tirst  to  join  a  Methodist  class  in  this  place ;  and  now  let  us  be 
the  first  to  join  a  Universalist  Society."  But  sister  U.  was  not 
then  quite  ready.  However,  she  soon  became  ready,  and  joined 
with  a  full  and  glowing  heart. 

There  was  a  gentleman  who  kept  a  public-house  between 
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Whitesboro'  and  Rome  by,  the  name  of  Putnam — (Col.  Put- 
nam.) This  gentleman  had  several  times  attended  my  meetings 
in  Whitestown,  and  requested  that  I  would,  at  some  convenient 
time,  make  an  appointment  in  his  neighborhood.  On  my  way 
to  Western,  on  one  of  my  visits  to  that  town,  I  called  on  Col. 
P.,  to  make  arrangements  for  a  lecture,  on  my  return.  The 
Colonel  was  not  in  his  house,  but  his  wife  directed  me  to  a  lot 
where  he  was  at  work,  and  I  went  and  found  him.  He  dropped 
his  work,  and  returned  with  me  to  the  house.  We  were  con- 
versing on  the  subject  of  a  meeting  when  we  entered  the  house, 
and'  took  seats.  Mrs.  P.  was  washing  the  shelves  in  the  bar  ; 
and  I  felt  a  little  surprised  that  he  did  not  introduce  us  to  each 
other  ;  but  no  such  ceremony  was  performed.  I  could  discover 
her  occasionally  stop  work,  and  listen  to  our  conversation.  At 
length  she  turned  round,  and,  with  a  face  suffused  with  scarlet, 
said,  "Is  this  Mr.  Stacy?"  "Yes,"  answered  the  Colonel, 
and  then  formally  introduced  us.  Addressing  me,  she  then 
said,  "  If  I  had  known  who  you  were,  I  would  not  have  told 
you  where  Mr.  P.  was."  "  Why,  madam  ?"  I  asked.  "  Because 
I  consider  you  a  very  great  deceiver,  and  a  very  dangerous 
man ;  spreading  your  damnable  doctrine  in  the  world,  and 
leadmg  souls  down  to  hell.  You  must  know  that  my  husband 
is  very  dear  to  me  ;  and  you  have  enticed  him  away  after  your 
corrupt  doctrine,  and  are  trying  to  lead  him  astray,  and  will  be 
the  means  of  him  being  damned  at  last.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
him  go  after  you.  I  don't  wish  you  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
deceive  him  any  more.  I  wish  you  would  leave  the  house,  and 
never  call  here  again."  "  I  presume,  madam,  the  Colonel  is  a 
man  capable  of  judging  for  himself  in  these  matters  ;  and  will 
not  easily  be  deceived  by  a  stripling,  as  I  am."  "No,  he  is 
not ;  you  have "  deceived  him — you  are  now  trying  to  deceive 
him;  and  I  wish  you  would  leave  the  house."  All  this,  and 
much  more,  was  said  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  and  vehe- 
mence of  passion.  Indeed,  her  menaces  and  grimace,  led  me 
very  seriously  to  apprehend  she  would  actually  come  at  me, 
even  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  to  put  me  out  of  the  house 
by  force.  The  Colonel  manifested  great  mortification — used 
his  utmost  endeavors  to  calm  her  passions  and  cool  her  temper ; 
but  all  in  vain.  Nothing  that  he  or  I  could  say  had  any  other 
effect  but  to  inflame  her  passions,  and  excite  her  volubility  in 
the  use  of  the  most  invidious  language  .she  was  mistress  of. 
He  finally  said,  he  would  consult  his  neighbors ;  and  an  ap- 
pointment would  be  given  out  for  a  meeting  somewhere  in  the 
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neighborliood  ;  and  I  left  the  house,  thankful  to  escape  with  the 
hair  on  my  head. 

On  uiy  return,  I  rode  up  to  the  liouse,  and  not  soeino^  the 
Colonel,  felt  some  hesitation  about  entering  ;  however,  1  con- 
cluded to  venture,  hair  or  no  hair.  I  hitched  my  horse  in  the 
shed,  and  entered  the  bar-room.  The  house  was  small,  consist- 
inrr  of  but  two  rooms  on  the  ground,  one  serving  for  a  bar-room, 
and  the  other  for  a  kitchen.  As  I  entered,  I  saw  Mrs.  P.  sit- 
ting alone  in  the  bar-room,  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and 
her  flice  dropped  between  her  hands,  so  as  to  completely  cover 
it.  I  looked  at  her,  but  she  moved  not ;  I  thought  it  possible 
she  was  asleep.  I  walked  across  the  floor  as  heavily  as  1  could 
— threw  my  hat  and  whip  on  the  table,  with  as  much  noise  as  I 
could  make,  and  turned  toward  Mrs.  P.;  but  no  movement  was 
yet  discoverable.  I  then  took  several  turns  across  the  floor, 
with  as  heavy  a  tread  as  my  light  frame  could  well  make ;  but 
without  arousing  her,  or  scarcely  perceiving  any  signs  of  life. 
I  then  turned  my  face  toward  her,  and  vociferated,  "  Mrs.  P  !" 
She  then  slowly  raissd  her  head.  She  had  not  been  asleep ; 
but  evidently  had  seen  me  ride  up,  and  had  fixed  herself  in  that 
position  to  avoid  an  interview.  She  looked  sour  enough  ;  but 
I  ventured  to  inquire,  "Is  the  Colonel  within?"  She  answered 
coldly,  "  He  is  somewhere  about — he'll  be  in  soon."  This  was 
all  the  conversation  we  had.  She  did  not  ask  me  to  be  seated  ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  I  did  take  a  seat.  The  Colonel  soon  came 
in ;  and  as  we  were  about  to  repair  to  a  near  neighbor's  where 
a  meeting  had  been  appointed,  he  asked  her  if  she  would  go  to 
meeting  with  us.  She  replied,  gruffly,  "  No ;  I  am  going  to 
prayer  meeting."  I  delivered  my  message  ;  and  remained 
with  the  gentleman  at  whose  house  the  me(!ting  was  holden, 
through  the  night ;  and  the  next  morning  left  the  neifjhborhoo(l 
with  a  whole  skin  ;  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
seen  either  Col.  P.  or  his  wife  since.  Although  I  often  passed 
his  house,  aft?r  that,  I  had  no  inclination  to  cultivate  a  further 
acquaintance  with  his  lady;  and  for  some  reason,  either  through 
mortification  at  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  or  her  influence  over 
him,  he  never  afterwards  attended  my  meetings.  This  was  the 
most  severe  rebuff*  I  ever  had  from  a  lady,  face  to  face.  I  was 
once  told,  that  after  I  had  left  the  house  of  a  friend  on  whom  1 
had  called,  his  wife  threw  a  chair  against  the  door  after  me, 
with  violence ;  but  fortunately  the  door  stopped  it,  so  that  I  es- 
caped unscathed. 

As  the  season  for  the  meeting  of  our  Association  drew  near,  1 
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exerted  myself  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  the  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, (for  we  had  a  few  faithful  sisters  even  at  this  early  period) 
and  to  urge  the  importance  of  attending  meeting  themselves, 
and  encouraging  others  to  attend.  Delegates  were  appointed 
in  the  few  societies  organized,  and  letters  and  credentials  made 
out.  The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  New  Hartford,  was 
obtained  for  the  occasion  ;  and  it  was  well  filled.  The  dele- 
gates from  the  societies  were  punctual  in  their  attendance,  as 
Well  as  many  other  individuals ;  and  numbers  from  all  the  re- 
gion where  the  doctrine  had  made  any  advances  came  to  our 
'•yearly  feast;'"'  besides  many,  whom  curiosity  led  to  hear 
something  about  that  strange  "  sect,  which  was  everywhere 
spoken  against ;"'  and  not  a  few  of  the  Pharisees  of  the  land 
appeared  in  our  assembly — came  in,  no  doubt,  to  '•'  spy  out  our 
liberty.'"'  But  whatever  were  their  objector  feelings,  we  were 
gratified  with  their  attendance ;  feeling  a  confidence  that  the 
all-wise  Governor  of  the  universe,  would  overrule  the  whole 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  divine  truth.  Mr,  Bal- 
lou  again  met  with  us,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dean,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Carrique,  who  were  appointed  as  a  delegation  from 
the  General  Convention  in  New  England.  Mr.  Carrique  was 
a  young  man  of  very  promising  talents,  who  had  commenced 
his  ministerial  labors  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  a  short  time 
previous  to  this.  Discourses  were  delivered,  on  the  occasion, 
with  powerful  effect,  by  the  three  brethren  from  the  east;  and 
nothing  took  place  to  mar  the  pleasantness  of  the  meeting,  ex- 
cept the  clandestine  distribution  of  a  large  number  of  Haynes' 
filthy  discourses  against  Universalism,  over  the  seats  of  the 
meeting-house,  during  the  intermission  of  the  second  day,  by 
some  malignant  hand  ;  and  even  this,  ]\Ir.  Ballou  so  ingenious- 
ly noticed,  and  so  kindly  but  severely  rebuked,  in  his  closing 
address,  that  the  injury  designed  to  be  inflicted  recoiled  with 
tenfold  violence  upon  the  offender,  and  enstamped  visible  marks 
of  shame  upon  the  faces  of  the  abetting  party. 

This — and  indeed  all  our  annual  associations — but  this  in 
particular,  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing  and  encouragement 
to  our  friends,  and  to  the  lovers  of  truth  in  this  region  of  coun- 
try. They  saw  the  standard  of  God's  Universal  Grace  so  firm- 
ly planted  in  this  new  but  thriving  country,  that  they  nov/  con- 
sidered it  beyond  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  uproot  it.  A  spirit 
of  deep  and  thrilling  interest  was  excited ;  and  the  opposing 
clergy  began  to  see  that  they  had  something  more  to  do,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  doctrine,  than  merely  to  treat  it  with  con- 
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tempt.  They  began,  more  zealously,  to  open  their  batteries 
against  it  ;  but  tiiey  were  careful  generally,  to  ensconce  them- 
selves safely  behind  the  ramparts  of  their  own  pulpits,  wiierc 
they  felt  secure  from  an  onset.  However,  the  more  they  railed 
against  the  doctrine,  the  more  they  excited  the  people  to  inquire 
into  its  claims  for  truth,  and  consequently  the  faster  it  spread. 
Our  friends  began  to  see  the  vast  necessity  of  more  labor  in 
this  part  of  the  vineyard.  One  feeble  individual  was  very  in- 
competent to  supply  a  tithe  of  the  calls  that  were  constantly 
jxjuring  in,  from  every  quarter,  for  the  preached  word.  And 
indeed,  so  strong  did  our  friends  in  Whitestown  and  vicinity 
feel,  that  they  even  thought  of  establishing  here  a  ministerial 
emporium.  They,  or  some  of  them,  suggested  the  idea  of  en- 
gaging several  of  our  preachers  to  settle  in  their  town,  and  so 
radiate  from  this  center,  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Great 
Salvation  toward  the  four  cardinal  points  !  And  so  zealous 
were  they,  that  they  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  such  a 
scheme  was  impracticable.  They  felt  exceedingly  anxious,  at 
any  rate,  to  engage  tlie  labors  of  Mr.  Ballou  ;  and  soon  after 
the  session  of  the  Association,  addressed  a  letter  to  him  on  the 
subject.  In  his  reply,  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  con- 
sidered that  my  field  of  labor,  and  he  could  not  consent  to  settle 
there,  to  discommode  or  disturb  me.  As  soon  as  they  made 
this  known  to  me,  I  assured  them  that  so  far  from  being  discom- 
moded or  disturbed,  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Ballou,  or  any  other 
approved  preacher  of  Universal  Salvation,  into  this  place  ;  I 
should  consider  it  an  important  acquisition,  and  most  desirable  ; 
and  if  it  would  facilitate  such  an  object,  I  would  most  cheer- 
fully give  up  Whitestown  to  him,  and  every  other  place  where 
1  was  preaching,  if  it  would  be  any  inducement  for  him  to 
come  ;  that  the  field  was  extensive  enough  for  him  and  me  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  needed  many  more  laborers ;  and  nothing  could 
gratify  me  more  than  to  have  Mr.  Ballou  settle  in  Whitestown  ; 
and  I  immediately  wrote  him  to  that  etfect.  But  they  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  his  valuable  labors.  I  then  suggested  to 
them  the  probability  of  their  being  able  to  obtain  Mr.  DeanT* 
They  therefore  opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dean,  which 
eventuated  in  his  settlement  in  that  place. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


introduction  of  the  doctrine  into  Sullivan— Homer— Society  organized  in  Ho* 
mer — Author  tuiTis  pedagogue  again — Common  Schools — Sectarian  bigotry 
—Commences  School— School-house  burned— Prosecution  of  supposed  in* 
cendiary — Removes  to  Hamilton — Purchases  and  builds — Association,  1838^ 
Mr.  Ballou's  last  visit — Mr.  Babbit — Mr.  Ferris — Encouraging  prosp*='Cts^ 
First  discourse  in  Norwich  Court-house — Society  formed  in  Norwich— Mat- 
thew Long,  Esq. — Appointment  in  Bainbridge —  Society  in  Bainbridge— 
Extensive  circuit — Mr.  J — d — his  mahgnant  opposition,  and  con  version — Mr- 
Tylor,  his  sickness,  death,  and  fanerai— Association,  18)9— Mr.  Wm.  Baker 
— Extension  of  the  doctrine— Accessions  to  the  rainistr)— First  meeting 
Augusta,  desultory  conversation  and  discussion  at  the  close — Sally  Mur- 
dock,  her  sickness  and  death — Triumphs  of  her  faith — Dialogue  between  Mr . 
Holmes  and  his  Minister,  on  the  beforementioned  occasion — Another  testi- 
mony in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Beach — And  yet  aaotherj  Mrs.  Woodhull. 

The  Association,  at  its  session  in  New  Hartford,  1807,  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  Hartwick,  Otsego  Co.,  in  1808.  In  the  year 
inters^ening,  I  labored  alone  in  this  enlarging  field — not  a-  sin- 
gle preacher  of  the  order,  that  I  now  recollect,  visited  this  sec- 
tion of  country  during  the  whole  period,  I  traveled  constant- 
ly during  the  summer  and  fall,  supplying  the  places  already 
named,  even  extending  ray  ride  as  far  as  Sullivan,  Madison  Co., 
and  Homer,  now  Cortland  Co.'  Homer  was  then  a  newly  set- 
tled country.  There  was  but  one  solitary  house  where  the 
flourishing  village  of  Cortland  now  stands,  and  that  v/as  the  resi- 
dence of  a  friend  of  ours  by  the  name  of  Hubbard,  long  since 
gathered  home  to  his  fathers.  On  my  first  visit  to  Homer,  I  de- 
livered one  discourse  at  the  old  village,  and  another  at  Port  Wat- 
son. Port  Watson  was  then  very  new,  but  contained  as  many 
families  as  did  the  old  village.  I  subsequently  visited  Homer 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  fall ;  and  organ- 
ized a  society  in  the  place,  which  in  after  years  I  regularly  sup- 
plied for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 

Our  friends  were  hardly  as  liberal  in  contributing  for  the 
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support  of  a  prcaclier  as  they  were  in  attendiiiir  meetings;  and 
as  1  began  to  have  a  family  to  provide  for,  1  was  again  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  my  pedagogic  employment,  to  produce  the 
necessaries  of  lifn.  There  was  no  law  then  in  the  Slate  regu- 
lating common  schools,  nor  for  several  years  afterwards.  Each 
neighborhood,  at  their  own  option,  organized  themselves  into  a 
district,  built  their  own  school-house,  hired  their  teacher,  judg- 
ing for  themselves  of  his  qualifications,  and  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  scholars  each  family  furnished.  They  had  a  good 
school-house,  for  those  times,  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  resi- 
ded ;  and  after  their  annual  school  meeting  in  the  fall,  the 
trustees  app'ied  to  me  to  teach  their  whiter  school ;  and  1  read- 
ily engaged. 

An  occurrence  here  took  place,  worth  recording,  because  it 
alTonis  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  deplorable  etFects  of  a  bigoted 
adherance  to  sectarian  creeds.  Soon  after  my  engagement,  1 
learned  that  there  was  a  dissatisfaction  among  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  on  account  of  the  trustees  engaging 
me  to  teach  the  school.  I  went  immediately  to  the  trustees  and 
requested  to  be  released.  They  replied,  they  could  not  release 
me,  as  there  was  no  objection  founded  upon  any  reasonable 
cause — that  there  were  few  who  owned  right  in  the  house,  that 
had  made  any  objection ;  and  those  who  had,  objected  solely 
on  account  of  religious  sentiments  ;  a  bigotry  and  superstition 
which  they  considered  injurious  to  community  to  indulge  in. 
I  pleaded,  that  I  had  had  some  experience  in  teaching  ;  and  I 
had  always  found  it  a  task  sufficiently  severe  and  difficult 
where  a  district  were  united  ;  and  to  go  into  a  school  where 
there  was  already  a  dissatisfaction  existing,  and  growing  out  of 
the  cause  they  had  named,  which  set  at  defiance  all  my  ability 
to  remove,  was  a  vortex  into  which  I  should  not  willingly  be 
drawn  ;  and  I  was,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  enter  the  .school. 
Tiiey  remarked,  that  old  Mr.  L — s,  wlio  had  no  children  to  send, 
and  v/ho  was  the  only  man  that  owned  any  right  in  the  house, 
who  would  be  opposed  were  they  not  influenced  by  him,  was 
the  instigator  of  all  the  disturbance  ;  and  to  yield  to  his  whim — 
to  be  dictated  by  him  in  a  thing  in  which  he  could  have  no  in- 
terest, except  the  gratification  of  religious  prejurices,  they 
thought  would  be  unjust  to  society,  and  involve  themselves  in 
greater  difiiculty  than  to  proceed  according  to  their  own  sense 
of  duty,  in  defiance  of  his  displeasure  and  threats.  They  also 
thought  that  he  would  eventually  withdraw  his  objections  ;  but 
whether  he  did  or  not,  they  were  resolved  to  have  the  school  go 
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on ;  and  if  I  did  not  fulfil  my  contract  with  them,  they  should 
prosecute  me  for  damage.     The  trustees  were  not  Universalists. 
but  they   were  not    sectarian  bigots.       Their    reasoning  was 
good ;  and  1  was   ill   able  to  pay  damage  for  non-compliance  ; 
I  therefore  concluded  to  go  into  the  school.     Previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  school,  they  had  several  meetings,  to  try 
to  reconcile  Mr.  L — s,  but  to  no  effect.     Mr.  L — s  was  not  a 
member  of  the  church,  I  believe,  but  an  adherent  to  old  Con- 
necticut Presbyterianism,  and  as  bigoted  as  though  he  had  sub- 
scribed to  fifty  creeds.     The   school-house  stood  on  his  land; 
and  he  swore  that  his  land   should  not  be   "  made  a  den  of 
thieves" — and  that  if  I  •attempted  to  enter  the  school-house,  to 
teach  school,  he  would  burn  the  house.     This  he  repeatedly 
said,  both  in  private  conversation,  and  in  their  public  meetings. 
However,  the  time  arrived,  and  I  commenced  school  ;  and  in 
less  than  a  week  the  house  was  filled  to  inconvenience  with 
scholars.     The  dissatisfied  party  united  with  others  in  an  ad- 
joining neighborhood,  and  established  another  school  ;  and  all 
things  seemed  restored  to  tranquility.     I  had  kept  school  just 
three  weeks  ;  and  as  I  held  meetings  every  Sabbath,  my  com- 
mon custom  was  to  dismiss  the  school    at  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday  ;  but  as  my  meeting  was  to  be  holden  in  the  neigh- 
borhood the  next  day,  and  as  I  had  a  large  number  of  scholars 
studying  arithmetic,  I  devoted  an  hour  or  more  to  them  after 
dismissing  the  school,  at  this  time,     December  had  commenced 
— the  day  was  sunny ;  the  snow  had  fallen  some  four  or  five 
inches  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  and  before  we  separated,  I 
told   the  scholars   to    bring    in  some    snow,  throw  it  on  the- 
hearth,  and  on  the  floor  around  ihe  hearth,  as  we  had  kept  a 
pretty  heavy  fire,  so  as  to  quench  any  coals  which  might  have 
dropped  into  the  crevice,  between  the  hearth  and  floor.     This 
was  carefully  done ;   and  I  raked  up  the  coals  on  the  hearth, 
covered  them  with  ashes,  and  locked  the  door  with  my  own 
hands,  and  left  the  key  at  a- neighbor's,  the  usual  place.     I  resi- 
ded  in  an  apartment  of  the  house  of  a  friend,  by  the  name  of 
Stillman,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  school-house,  and  in  plain 
sight  of  it.     Near  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening — my  wife  had 
gone  to  bed.  and  I  had  drawn  my  boots,  and  sat  reading — I  heard 
Mr.  Stillman  go  to  his  door  and  open  it  ;  and  then  with  a  hur- 
ried step  he  approached  my  door,  saying  as  he  opened  it,  "The 
school-house  is  on  fire  !"     I  stepped  to  the  door,  and  behold  the 
building  was  in  flames,  the  rafters  nearly  naked.     We  drew  on 
our  boo's  and  hurried  to  the  scene  ;  but  long  before  we  reached 
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the  spot,  the  whole  roof  fell  in.  Tlie  alarm  had  early  been  "iv- 
en ;  and  allhou^h  we  heard  it  not,  others  had,  and  a  large  con- 
course of  people  were  already  on  the  spot.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  my  feelings ;  but  they  were  anything  but  pleasant. 
I  considered  it  impossible  that  the  house  should  have  taken  fire 
from  tlie  coals  left  upon  the  hearth  ;  and  it  was  still  more  se- 
riously to  be  deplored,  that  there  should  exist,  and  so  lono-  be 
cherished,  so  malignant  a  spirit  as  to  burn  a  school-house,  with 
a  large  number  of  valuable  s(5hool -books,  and  other  appendages, 
merely  because  a  Universalist  preacher  was  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  it ! 

With  these  reflections,  I  approached  the  spot.  By  the  time 
we  had  arrived  within  fifty  rods  of  the  school-house,  ft  was  light 
as  day  around  us.  We  met  an  old  gentlemen  by  the  name  of 
Dewey,  on  horse-back  ;  he  discovered,  no  doubt,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  my  countenance,  that  my  mind  was  not  at  ease,  and 
said,  '-  Mr.  Stacy,  don't  feel  troubled — nobody  blames  you.  We 
are  all  satisfied,  hov/  the  house  took  fire — go  and  examine  faces, 
and  see  who  looks  guilty."  The  next  man  we  met,  was  old 
Mr.  L— s.  '•  Well,  (said  I,)  Mr.  L— ^  the  house  is  burned,  it 
seems."  The  old  gentleman  snapped  out  as  spiteful  as  an  adder, 
"Yes,  and  by  devilish  carelessness,  I  believe."  I  made  no  re- 
ply, but  passed  on.  I  soon  learned  by  the  general  conversation, 
what  was  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  general,  about  the  cause 
of  the  fire  ;  and  felt  not  a  little  gratified,  to  find  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  a  fixed  determination  that  this  unplea- 
sant event  should,  by  no  means,  break  up  the  school.  And  their 
actions  were  as  spirited  as  their  words.  This  was  on  Saturday 
evening;  and  on  the  Wednesday  morning  following,  they  had  a 
spacious  room,  in  a  dwelling-house  not  sixty  rods  from  where 
the  school-house  stood,  conveniently  fitted  up,  and  I  resumed 
teaching. 

Early  on  the  Monday  following,  this  Mr.  Dewey,  whom  I 
have  before  named,  entered  a  complaint,  and  obtained  a  warrant 
for  Mr.  L — s  ;  but  behold,  he  had  absconded  !  and  he  kept  out 
of  sight,  and  hearing,  for  more  than  two  weeks.  When  he  did 
return,  however,  he  was  arrested,  and  examined,  and  laid  under 
bonds  for  trial.  The  evidence  was  clear  against  him,  as  words 
could  make  it ;  but  he  was  an  old  man,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
in  the  place,  and,  save  his  petulency,  and  his  malignant  hatred 
of  Universalism,  was  quite  inoftensive  ;  his  case'excited  the 
commiseration  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  after  the  first  parox- 
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ism  of  disgust  had  passed  ;  and  it  was  so  managed,  that  he  wss 
never  brought  to  trial. 

The  society  in  Flamilton  had  long  expressed  a  strong  desire 
for  me  to  remove,  and  settle  permanently  in  that  town,  and  of- 
fered to  purchase  a  small  lot  of  land  for  me,  and  help  me  to 
build,  If  I  would  settle  among  them.  This  was  a  strong  in- 
ducement ;  for  I  thought  I  could  employ  a  portion  of  my  time 
in  cultivating  a  little  farm,  both  to  the  advantage  of  my  health, 
and  the  support  of  my  family  ;  ^nd  with  less  interference  with 
my  profession,  than  any  other  employment ;  and  I  must  do  some- 
thing besides  preach,  or  my  family  must  sutler  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  Accordingly,  I  made  the  necessary  arrangements, 
and  in  the  month  of  April,  1808,  removed  my  family  to  Hamil- 
ton, Madison  Co.,  where  we  resided  twenty -two  years. 

The  society  purchased,  or  rather  helped  me  to  purchase^ 
twelve  Eycres  ;  eight  or  nine  under  improvement ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer  and  fall,  I  built  a  house  on  it. 
I  now  felt  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  in  regard  to  temporal  things, 
and  measurable  safety  for  the  support  of  my  family,  which  I 
had  never  before  enjoyed.  I  had  now  a  permanent  home  ;  and 
every  hour  1  could  get  to  v/ork,  and  every  improvement  I  made, 
,  would  advance  the  interest  and  improve  the  comfort  of  my  fam- 
ily. And  I  would  work  on  my  land,  when  at  home,  during  the 
day ;  read  at  night,  and  meditate  and  I'eflect  while  riding  to  my 
appointments.  This,  reader,  was  the  course  I  had  to  pursue 
for  many  long  years — and  this  was  necessary,  in  order  to  plant 
the  doctrine  of  God's  free  and  universal  grace,  permanently 
and  surely,  in  a  world  benighted  and  stupified,  under  the  long 
and  tyrannical  reign  of  anti-christian  creeds. 

The  joyful  time  of  our  annual  Convention  arrived,  and  with 
delightful  anticipations  we  assembled,  to  bring  up  our  yearly 
offerings  of  praise  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  Our  Associations 
frequently  reminded  me  of  the  Jewish  feast  of  tabernacles, 
when  the  tribes  of  Israel  assembled  from  the  different  lands  of 
their  sojourn,  to  bring  up  their  offerings  to  the  temple,  and  hold 
a  season  of  festivity  and  rejoicing  in  commemoration  of  their 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage.  We  too,  had  experienced 
a  moitil  bondage  more  galling  than  that  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  from  which  the  Lord,  by  his  mighty  word,  had 
delivered  us  ;  and  we  felt  the  full  beatitude  of  our  spiritual 
freedom. 

We  obtained  the  use  of  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Perth,  town  of  Hartwick,  for  the  session  of  our  Associa- 
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tion,  this  year  (1808) ;  anrl  it  was  literally  filled  at  every  exer- 
cise, during  this  session.  Mr.  Ballou  met  with  us,  for  the  third 
and  last  time  ;  but  I  can  not  now  recollect  who  were  his  col- 
lean;ues,  or  whether  he  had  any,  on  the  committee  from  the 
General  Convention,'  this  year.  About  this  time,  Mr.  James 
Babbit  removed  from  Vermont  into  the  town  of  Duanesburjr,  in 
this  State,  and  commenced  preaching  in  that  town  ;  and  he  also 
attended  this  a.ssociation.  Mr.  Ferris,  for  the  first  time,  took 
his  seat  in  this  council  ;  and  delivered  one  discourse. 

This,  like  the  previous  meetings  of  our  Association,  and  all 
subsequent  meetings,  certainly  for  many  years,  was  a  season 
of  rejoicing,  of  refreshing  and  encouragement.  There  was  in 
those  days,  no  competition  for  precedence,  or  pre-eminence — no 
jealousies,  nor  heart-burnings  toward  each  other  ;  we  met  in 
perfect  harmony.  Our  souls  were  absorbed  in  the  love  of  the 
truth  ;  we  had  n.o  selfish  ends  to  gratify,  and  no  places  of  pre- 
ferment to  quarrel  about ;  no  heavy  salaries  were  offered,  nor 
popular  applause  rendered  to  tempt  impostors  to  intrude  upon 
us — we  were  glad  to  give  place  to  those  among  us  who  could 
be  the  most  useful  to  the  great  cause,  which  was  the  engrossing 
object  of  our  whole  souls.  Indeed,  we  were  willing  to  be  led  by 
the  most  feeble  hand  to  the  rich  banqueting-l^ouse  of  our  con- 
quering Leader,  while  "  His  banner  over  us  was  love." 

From  this  time,  I  felt  a  peculiar  renewal  of  strength.  Tlie 
cause  had  prospered  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations  ; 
and  the  Lord  was  sending  more  laborers  into  his  vineyard.  JMr. 
Ferris  began  to  travel  and  preach,  more  than  he  had  heretofore 
done  ;  and  Mr.  Babbit  had  removed  within  our  limits — we  could 
now  count  three  preachers — Universalist  preachers  in  the  State 
of  New  York  ! — and  our  societies  were  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  in  strength.  We  had  had  an  accession  of  two  or  three, 
since  our  last  Association.  But  this,  so  far  from  diminishing 
my  sense  of  responsibility  for  individual  exertion,  rather  in- 
creased it.  1  felt  an  increased  obligation  to  be  faithful  ;  and  as 
the  field  of  operation  enlarged,  my  zeal  to  improve  it  became 
more  fervid';  and  during  that  year  my  travels  were  still  farther 
extended. 

In  June  of  that  year,  the  lodge  of  Free-masons  in  Norwich, 
Chenango  Co.,  having  passed  a  resolution  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
val of  St.  John  tlic  Baptist,  sent  a  committee  to  engage  my  ser- 
vices on  the  occasion.  The  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of 
Chenango  had  recently  been  established  at  Norwich,  and  they 
were,  at  this  time,  erecting  a  court-house ;  it  was  in  an  unlin- 
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ished  state,  but  the  master- workman  agreed  to  prepare  the  court- 
room for  the  services.  He  did  so  ;  and  made  it  very  conve- 
nient for  a  numerous  congregation.  1  there  delivered  the  first 
discourse  that  was  ever  delivered  in  that  house,  either  on  law 
or  gospel.  But  I  have  preached  many  sermons  in  that  house 
since  that  time.  A  society  was  organized  there,  shortly  after- 
wards, and  I  preached  to  them  once  a  month  fjr  several  years. 

At  this  celebration,  I  met  a  very  dear  friend,  i\Iatthew  Long 
Esq.,  with  whom  I  had  formed  an  acquaintance  in  Wilmington, 
Vt.  I  had  learned  that  he  had  removed  into  that  region,  some- 
where, but  had  been  unable  to  learn  in  what  town  he  had  fixed 
his  residence.  But  he,  with  two  or  three  others  of  the  fraterni- 
ty, came  from  Jericho,  now  Bainbridge,  to  attend  the  celebra- 
tion. Our  meeting  v/as  quite  a  joyful  one,  and  to  me  very  un- 
expected ;  and  it  tended  very  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  our 
religion.  Esq.  Long  had  found  a  few  friends  of  truth,  even  in 
Jericho  ;  and  I  could  not  resist  his  importunity  to  give  him  an 
appointment,  and  visit  his  town.  Consequently,  in  August  fol- 
lowing, I  took  a  tour  through  that  region ;  delivered  five  dis- 
courses in  different  parts  of  the  town  of  Jericho — one  in  the 
academy  in  Oxford  ;  and  preached  on  Sunday,  on  my  return,  in 
Norwich  c.ourt-h(5use.  From  that  time,  I  often  visited  Jericho 
and  Oxford  ;  and  in  June  following,  delivered  a  festival  dis- 
course to  the  Masonic  lodge,  in  Jericho.  The  cause  advanced 
with  rather  unusual  rapidity  in  Jericho  ;  several  converts  were 
obtained  from  Orthodox  churches ;  and  in  a  short  time,  a  socie- 
ty was  organized,  which  I  regularly  supplied  as  often  as  once  a 
month,  for  a  season,  until  they  could  obtain  preaching  from 
some  other  source.  My  travels  were  very  laborious  this  year, 
extending  from  Whitestown,  north,  (and  occasionally,  to  West- 
ern)— to  Jericho,  south  ;  and  from  Otsego  and  Hartwick,  east, 
to  Homer,  west.  This  tour,  at  least  requiring  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  ride,  I  made  generally  once  a  month,  supplying  at  the 
same  time  a  large  number  of  places  in  the  intermediate  countr}\ 

At  the  time  of  my  removal  into  Hamilton,  the  members  of  the 
society  residing  in  the  town  were  not  numerous  ;  and  these  were 
promiscuously  scattered  through  every  neighborhood.  There 
were  but  two  families  in  my  immediate  neighborhood,  who  pro- 
fessed any  faith  in  Universalism,  save  a  widow  lady,  at  the  fu- 
neral of  whose  husband  I  had  officiated  the  previous  autumn. 
The  majority  of  my  neighbors  were  bitterly,  and  some  madly 
opposed  to  my  doctrine  ;  and  among  the  latter  class,  a  brother- 
m-law  of  the  above-mentioned  widow :  who  subsequently  told 
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me,  that  at  the  time  of  my  removal  into  town  lie  would  have 
united  with  otlicrs,  in  order  to  prevent  me  by  physical  force — 
mobbing,  if  no  other  means  could  have  been  etfectual — from 
settling  in  the  place. 

Many  times,  when  reflecting  upon  my  success  amidst  such 
malignant  opposition,  I  liave  been  astonished,  and  deeply  im- 
pressed with  reverential  awe,  on  the  manifest  interposition  of 
Providence  in  my  behalf,  or  rather  in  behalf  of  the  progress  of 
the  glorious  Gospel,  of  which  I  was  the  feeble  advocate.  It 
was  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  J — d,  the  man  above  alluded  to  ;  and 
in  numerous  other  instances. 

The  substance  of  the  following  I  had  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
J — d,  not  a  year  after  my  settlement  in  the  town  ;  but  not  until 
he  had  become  a  hearty  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  God's  Uni- 
versal Grace,  ajid  one  of  my  warmest  friends  and  most  liberal 
supporters.  He  attended  the  funeral  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
previous  fall ;  but  the  sermon  stung  him  to  madness  ;  and  no- 
thing prevented  him  from  leaving  the  congregation  but  his  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  the  widow  and  her  family.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  was  resolved  to  put  me  down,  at  all  events.  He  knew 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  it  by  physical  force  ;  for  the  law 
protected  me  in  the  enjoyment  of  my  religious  opinions,  and  in 
preaching  equally  with  other  denominations ;  he  had  no  other 
resource,  therefore,  but  argument ;  and  for  that,  he  did  not,  as 
yet,  feel  himself  fully  qualified  ;  but  he  could  be  ;  and  he  re- 
solved'to  be  so,  fully  and  completely.  He  knew  the  Bible  was 
all  in  his  favor ;  and  he  resolved  to  study  it,  until  he  was  com- 
pletely armed  for  the  contest.  He  therefore  went  at  it  in  ear- 
nest, with  the  sole  design  to  find  weapons  to  break  down  Univer- 
salism. 

On  my  removal  into  the  place,  being  apprised  of  the  prejudices 
o(  my  neighbors,  and  observing  their  sliyness,  and  their  care- 
fulness to  keep  at  a  distance,  I  resolved  to  use  my  best  endea- 
vors to  change  their  feelings,  and  at  least,  to  draw  them  into  a 
friendly,  neighborly  intercourse.  For  this  purpose  I  called  oft- 
en, and  solicited  calls,  especially  among  the  most  shy  and  fear- 
ful ;  and  soon  succeeded,  in  most  cases,  to  produce  a  more  friend- 
ly manifestation  of  feeling.  Among  others,  I  called  on  Mr. 
J — d,  and  transacted  some  little  trifling  lousiness  with  him.  He 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  lengthy  conversation  with  me,  on 
the  subject  of  my  doctrine  ;  but  observed,  "  we  have  not  time 
now."  Well,  j\ir.  J — d,  I  replied,  any  time  when  you  have 
leisure,  call  on  me,  or  let  me  know,  and  I  will  call  on  you  ;  and 
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will  devote  any  length  of  time  you  desire.  Several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  he  made  similar  remarks  to  me  ;  but 
he  was  a  very  busy  man,  and  never  found  opportunity  for  the  de- 
sired discussion.  But  before  the  season  closed,  we  had  a  con- 
versation ;  and  he  then  remarked,  that  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me 
on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  but  not  with  the  same  feelings,  or 
sentiments,  as  formerly.  He  then  informed  me  of  what  I  have, 
in  substance,  related  above  ;  and  said,  that  every  time  he  opened 
his  Bible  to  find  weapons  against  Universalism,  he  found  sharper 
against  his  own  creed, — and,  in  despite  of  his  efforts  to  avoid  it, 
strong  proof  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  he  so  much  wanted  to  de- 
stroy. He  would  feel  confounded,  and  almost  vexed,  and  shut 
his  book.  But  after  a  while,  would  try  it  again,  and  would 
meet  with  a  similar  repulse — and  after  wearying  himself  a  long 
time  in  this  way,  he  took  his  Bible  with  a  very  different  resolu- 
tion, and  that  was,  to  find  what  it  did  teach  irrespective  of  creeds  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  truth,  in  all  its  harmony,  and 
beauty,  and  glory,  beamed  with  divine  clearness  upon  his  under- 
standing !  And  now  he  was  able  to  rejoice  in  full  assurance 
of  the  "  R^estitution  of  all  things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by 
the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets,  since  the  world  began." 

During  this  summer,  while  building  a  house  on  my  own 
land,  we  resided  in  a  house  with  an  old  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  by  the  name  of  Tylor.  The  old  gentleman  had  never 
made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  though  he  was  a  very 
constant  attendant  at  meeting — but  his  wife  had,  for  years, 
been  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  They  were 
friendly  people,  and  had  never  manifested  that  acrimony  which 
I  had  met  with  in  many  other  families  ;  besides,  several  of  their 
sons,  who  all  had  families,  and  were  living  in  other  parts  of 
the  town,  were  giving  a  listening  and  favorable  ear  to  the  doc- 
trine. During  our  residence  in  his  house,  the  old  gentleman 
became  very  much  attached  to  me  and  my  family  ;  and  after 
our  removal  into  our  own  house,  scarcely  failed  a  day  in  call- 
ing and  chatting  awhile,  an-d  playing  with  our  little  boy  ;  never- 
theless,  he  never  attended  my  meetings  except  on  funeral  oc- 
casions ;  and  never  manifested  any  sympathy  for  the  doctrine. 
Early  the  summer  following  (1809,)  the  old  gentleman  was  ta- 
ken sick  ;  and  very  sooiihis  disease  assumed  a  fatal  tendency  ; 
and  all  hope  of  his  recovery  was  given  up.  I  visited  him 
nearly  every  day,  from  the  commencement  of  his  sickness, 
and  endeavored,  by  all  means  in  my  power,  to  administer  to 
his  temporal  comfort ;  but  carefully  avoided  all  doctrinal  con- 
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versation.  I  frequently  conversed  with  Iiim  ou  the  f^ubject  of 
religion,  and  tiie  consolations  of  a  Christian  hope,  in  tiie  ap- 
proaching hour  of  dissolution,  and  always  found  him  recon- 
ciled and  cheerful ;  but  I  sedulously  avoided  alluding  either  to 
his;  or  my  creed.  Soon  he  began  to  request  me  to  pray  with 
him,  with  which  I  most  cheerfully  complied.  At  length  he 
said,  '•  I  want  you  to  pray  with  me  every  day,  it  makes  me  feel 
so  comfortable."  I  did  so,  always  wh(?n  about  home.  And 
his  wife  told  me  he  would  always  manifest  a  degree  of  impa- 
tience,  if  I  was  not  there  at  the  time  expected;  and  when  off 
at  my  appointments,  he  would  often  inquire  if  it  was  not  time 
for  me  to  return.  One  day,  his  wife  said  to  me,  "  1  fear  Mr. 
Tylor  is  stupid — there  he  lies,  he  can  live  but  a  few  days  at 
most ;  and  he  manifests  no  anxiety  about  his  soul.  I  have 
tried  to  make  him  willing  for  Mr.  N. — [Mr.  N.  was  the  Pres- 
byterian clergyman]  to  come  and  talk  with  him ;  but  he  does 
not  want  him.  I  wish  you  would  converse  with  him,  closely, 
about  his  future  hopes."  Why,  (said  I,)  Mrs.  T.,  he  is  as  v.-ell 
prepared  to  die,  as  any  man  I  ever  saw.  He  is  perfectly  at 
peace  with  God  and  man,  reconciled  to  the  Divine  will,  be- 
lieves in  Christ,  as  the  Savior  of  sinners,  and  hopes  for  eternal 
salvation  through  His  mediation ;  and  what  can  you  desire 
more  ?  But  if  you  wish,  I  will  talk  with  him  in  your  presence. 
We  went  into  the  room  together — I  said  to  him,  How  do  you 
feel  to-day,  Mr.  Tylor  ?  '•  Oh,"  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand  with  his  usual  smile,  "  I  am  here  yet ;  and  as  comforta- 
ble as  could  be  expected."  You  are  very  sick,  said  I,  are  you 
not  ?  "  Yes,  I  am  very  sick."  Have  you  any  hopes  of  recov- 
ery ?  "  No, .none  at  all ;  I  can  live  but  a  few  days,  at  most." 
And  how  do  you  feel  about  dying — !iave  you  any  fears  in  re- 
gard to  your  future  state  ?  "  None  at  all — I  feel  perfectly 
reconciled  to  the  Divine  will,  have  no  wish  to  alter  it — I  am 
as  ready  and  as  willing  to  die  now,  as  I  ever  can  be."  In 
what,  or  in  whom  do  you  trust  for  futuTe  happiness  ?  "In 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — I  believe  in  him,  and  I  trust  in  his 
merits  for  salvation.''  Much  more  was  said  ;  I  talked  as  long 
as  I  thought  he  could  bear  it,  without  injury;  but  the  foregoing 
gives  the  important  substance  of  our  conversation.  I  then 
turned  to  Mrs.  T.,  and  asked,  '•  W^hat  can  you  want  more  ^ 
Can  you  expect  it  possible  to  find  a  soul  in  better  preparation  ?" 
But  she  was  not  satisfied.  She  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to 
have  Mr.  N.  visit  him  and  pray  with'him.  Mr.  N.  came; 
and  after  a  rather  lengthy  visit,  (at  which,  however,  I  was  not 
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present,  having  gone  on  my  parochial  duties,)  pronounced  him 
one  of  the  most  hardened  sinners  he  ever  saw  on  a  death-bed ! 

I  had  assisted  Mr.  Tylor  in  settling  his  temporal  concerns,  had 
written  his  will,  and,  by  his  urgent  request,  w^as  named  in  the 
will  as  the  executor.  One  day,  while  several  of  his  children 
were  present,  adverting  first  to  the  arrangement  of  his  temporal 
concerns  and  the  prospect  of  his  immediate  dissolution,  he  very 
feelingly  addressed  me,  and  requested  me  to  preach  his  funeral 
sermon.  This  was  very  unexpected  to  me,  and  probably  equally 
so  to  all  present.  He  had  never  attended  my  meeting,  except 
on  funeral  occasions,  and  I  presume  had  never  heard  me  more 
than  twice  on  such  occasions,  at  most ;  but  had  always  been  a 
constant  attendant  on  the  Presbyterian  meeting.  I  however  re- 
plied, that  should  I  outlive  him,  and  God  in  his  providence 
should  enable  me,  I  would  willingly  attend  the  solemn  duty,  pro- 
vided it  should  be  agreeable  to  his  surviving  family.  He  then 
asked  his  wife,  and  children  present,  if  they  were  willing,  and 
they  all  replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  several  times  before  his 
death,  he  repeated  this  request  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 

One  of  my  regular  appointments  was  in  the  town  of  Homer, 
distant  about  forty  miles.  Before  leaving  on  Saturday  morning, 
I  called  to  see  Mr.  Tylor,  and,  as  usual,  attended  prayer  with 
him,  and  found  him  very  low.  He  said,  "  I'm  very  sorry  you 
are  going  away  ;  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  live  until  you  return." 
1  replied,  "  I  would  forego  my  visit  there  on  your  account ;  but 
I  preach  with  them  only  once  in  a  month,  and  a  disappointment 
makes  so  long  an  interval  that  it  is  quite  discouraging  to  them." 
"  Well,"  said  he,  brightening  up  with  a  smile,  "return  as  soon 
as  you  can  ;  I  feel  now  as  though  I  should  live  to  see  you  again. ^^ 
I  replied,  "  I  will  ride  out  to  day,  and  to-morrow  make  my  ser- 
vices as  short  as  propriety  will  admit ;  then  start  directly  on  my 
way  back,  and,  Providence  permitting,  I  will  be  here  by  Mon- 
day at  noon."  "  Well,  be  as  spry  as  you  can,"  he  responded. 
"  I  will,  Mr.  Tylor,  and  I  have  a  hope  we  shall  see  each  other 
again  in  the  flesh."  But,  alas  !  our  hope  was  fallacious — he  died 
before  the  next  morning. 

I  was  faithful  to  my  promise ;  made  the  utmost  expedition  in 
my  power,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tylor  a  little  before 
twelve  o'clock  on  Monday :  but  they  were  too  expeditious  for 
me.  I  could  not  even  see  the  corpse, — the  procession  was  just 
moving  away  from  his  house  to  the  grave,  as  I  came  in  sight  of 
his  premises.  The  old  lady  and  the  opposing  part  of  the  family 
took  advantage  of  my  absence,  and  hurried  the  funeral  so  as  to 
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prevent  a  compliance  with  the  request  of  tlic  deceased,  and  save 
tJieniselves  the  pain  of  hearing  a  Universalist.  But  it  was  all 
overruled  for  good,,  and,  as  such  unchristian  proceedings  uni- 
fornilv  have  done,  tended  to  advance  the  cause  they  were  de- 
signed  to  overthrow.  The  discourse  delivered  on  the  occasion, 
togetiier  with  tlie  accompanying  exercises,  and  the  well-known 
non-conformity  to  the  last  request  of  the  deceased,  tended  to  ex- 
cite far  more  sympathy  for  the  persecuted  doctrine,  and  inquiry 
into  its  merits,  than  any  discourse  I  could  have  delivered. 

The  Presbyterian  clergyman,  Mr.  N.,who  had  prejudged  the 
deceased,  was,  of  course,  called  to  officiate.  His  text  was  Eccl. 
9  ;  10.  '•  For  there  is  no  w^ork,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest."  He  represented  tl^e 
deceased  as  an  old  hardened  sinner,  dying  in  a  state  of  impeni- 
tence, and  therefore  beyond  the  reachx)f  mercy  !  The  hymns 
he  selected  for  the  occasion  were  enough  to  curdle  the  blood  in 
a  sympathetic  heart,  and  drive  a  fearful  soul  into  utter  despair. 
For  his  first,  he  selected  from  Watts,  second  book,  52d  hymn, 
which  commences  with 

"  Deaih  !  'tis  a  melancholy  day 

To  those  that  have  no  God  ; 
When  the  poor  soul  is  forced  away, 

To  seelc  her  last  abode." 

For  the  second,  he  read  the  88th  hymn  of  the  first  book,  which 

closes' with  the  following  stanza: 

"  There  are  no  acts  of  pardon  past, 
In  the  cold  grave  to  which  we  haste  ; 
But  darkness,  death,  and  long  despair 
Reign  in  eternal  silence  there." 

And  for  his  third,  the  91st  hymn  of  the  same  book,  which  con- 
tains the  following  stanza : 

"  Behold  the  aged  sinner  goes, 
Laden  with  guilt  and  heavy  woes, 
Down  to  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
With  endless  curses  on  his  head." 

The  whole  congregation  were  disgusted,  except  a  few  malignant 
spirits  ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  mourners  abused  and  outraged 
insullerably.  The  widow  subsequently  told  me  whh  great  man- 
ifestation of  sensibility,  that  she  blamed  herself  severely  for  not 
complying  with  her  husband's  request,  by  w^aiting  for  my  return ; 
that  her  feelings  were  tantalized  and  wounded  beyond  any  thing 
slie  ever  before  experienced,  or  could  have  dreamed  of;  and  tlie 
whole  neighborhood  felt  shamefully  abused  by  this  scandaliza- 
tion  of  the  character  of  their  deceased  neighbor.  i\Ir.  Tylor  had 
lived  a  sober,  moral  life — was  a  close  observer  of  the  Sabbath, 
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and  a  constant  attendant  on  religious  worsliip ;  and  through  a 
long  life  had  maintained  as  inoffensive  a  character  as  flesh  and 
blood  couldmaintain  ;  and  he  was  respected  by  all  his  acquaint- 
ances. But  all  this  obloquy  upon  his  memory — all  this  tantaliza- 
tion  of  the  feelings  of  his  bereaved  family — all  this  abuse,  of  his 
neighbors,  he  had  incurred  simply  because  he  had  not  bowed  to 
die  idol  of  Presbyterianism,  had  associated  with  a  Universalist 
near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  requested  him  to  officiate  at  his 
funeral. 

The  fourth_  session  of  our  Association,  (1809.)  was  holden  in 
Norwich,  Chenango  county.  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Carrique  at- 
tended as  a  delegation  from  the  General  Convention  ;  and  the 
three  preachers  in  the  State,  IMr.  Ferris,  ]\Ir.  Babbit,  and  myself 
v/ere  present,  making  the  formidable  number  of  five  !  Mr.  Bal- 
lon was  again  appointed  on  the  committee,  but  being  about  this 
time,  I  believe,  piaking  arrangements  to  remove  from  Barnard, 
Vermont,  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  he  could  not  well 
attend.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  many  expecting  friends  ;  but 
notwithstanding  we  enjoyed  a  happy  and  profitable  season.  Our 
meeting  for  public  worship  was  holden  in  the  court-house,  and 
a  vast  concourse  of  people,  for  those  days,  assembled.  Several 
societies  had  been  organized  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  body, 
which  were  here  represented  by  authorized  delegates.  Our  two 
visiting  brethren  from  the  east,  though  young,  were  able  advo- 
cates of  the  Great  Salvation ;  and  acquitted  themselves,  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  waiting  congregation, 
and  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  truth  in  that  region.  At  this 
Association,  too,  we  were  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  an  ac- 
cession to  the  ministry  ;  and  the  addition  of  even  one  to  our  littlo 
band  was  abundant  cause  of  gratulation.  3Ir.  William  Baker, 
a  -\Iethodist  local  preacher,  attended  this  meeting,  made  a  pathetic 
declaration  of  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Universal  Salvation, 
and  asked  for  a  letter  of  fellowship  as  a  preacher  of  the  unlim- 
ited grace  of  God.  But  as  he  was  a  total  stranger  to  most,  or 
all  of  us,  and  had  no  letter  or  credentials  commendatory  of  his 
moral  or  Christian  character,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  require  a 
certificate  of  regular  dismission  from  his  former  connection,  or, 
at  least,  some  testimonials  of  his  moral  character  ;  and  therefore 
postponed  any  further  action  in  regard  to  his  request,  except  cor- 
dially greeting  him,  and  advising  him  to  improve  his  talent 
wherever  God,  in  his  providence,  should  open  a  door,  until  such 
credentials  could  be  obtained.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
vouchers,  and,  at  the  next  session  of  the  council,  received  a  let- 
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ter  of  fellowship.  But,  alas  !  he  was  of  little  service  to  tiic  cause; 
althouL'^Ii  a  inah  of  irreproachable  moral  habits,  yet  he  p(>ssessocl 
no  stronir  intellectual  fliculties ;  was  vacillatinir  in  his  npinions, 
and  not  linding  sufficient  encouragement  to  satisfy  his  own  mind, 
he,  in  a  few  years,  left  the  ministry,  and  shortly  afterward  ro- 
nounced  the  faith,  and  united  with  the  Baptists.  I  visited  him 
once  after  his  renunciation,  but  used  no  argument  to  reclaim  him. 
I  merely  remarked  to  him,  that  neither  his  faith  nor  mine  made 
or  altered  the  truth — truth  was  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and 
independent  of  all  faith  ;  and,  if  he  were  happy,  it  was  all  I  felt 
solicitous  about  in  his  case.  But,  alas  !  he  had  lost  his  wonted 
cheerfulness,  and  a  gloomy  despondency  had  settled  on  his  coun- 
tenance. 

The  cause  now  began  to  assume  a  still  more  important  and 
encouraging  aspect,  in  this  western  country.  In  the  course  of 
this  year,  (I  mean  by  the  year  the  time  intervening  between  the 
sessions  of  our  Association,  as  from  June,  1809,  to  June,  1810,) 
I  had  the  happiness  of  introducing  the  doctrine  into  a  number 
of  towns,  mostly  within  the  limits  of  my  former  travels,  but  where 
it  had  never  before  been  proclaimed  by  me,  and  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  by  any  one  else ;  viz.,  Sherburne,  Smyrna,  Butternuts, 
Nelson,  Smithfield,  and  Augusta ;  and  we  had  the  prospect  of 
soon  obtaining  an  important  accession  to  the  ministry  in  that 
country.  If  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Dean,-  in  the  course  of  his  visit 
this  year,  made  an  engagement  to  settle  with  the  society  in 
Whitestown  ;  and,  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  Mr.  Winslow,  to  whom 
I  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  allude,  became  conveilcd  to 
the  faith,  and  commenced  preaching  the  Great  Salvation. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  interlard  my  otherwise  dry  history  with 
occasional  anecdotes,  illustrating  our  mode  of  operation,  show- 
ing the  diversified  geniuses  we  met  with  among  our  opposers, 
and  their  varied  mode  of  attack  ;  for  we  scarcely  ever  held  a 
meeting,  especially  in  a  new  place,  without  being  attacked  in 
some  form.  On  my  first  visit  to  Augusta,  after  delivering  my 
message,  I  gave  liberty  for  remarks  as  usual ;  but  no  one  mani- 
fested an  inclination  to  speak,  the  congregation  were  dismissed, 
and  I  repaired  to  the  house  of  a  friend  about  one  hundred  rods 
distant.  But  my  hearers  did  not  all  forsake  me  ;  to  this  place 
a  number  followed,  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  closely  line  a  large 
room ;  and  here  they  were  ready  enough  to  break  silence  with 
question  after  question,  from  ditierent  individuals,  which  proba- 
bly kept  me  talking  for  more  than  one  hour.  Among  the  com- 
pany was  a  man  who  had  been  pretty  officious  in  proposing  diffi- 
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culties,  as  he  no  doubt  supposed,  and  seemed  resolved  to  get  me 
entangled  by  some  means,  not  being  very  scrupulous  as  to  the 
kind.  He  said  to  me,  in  rather  a  gruff  manner,  "  I  suppose 
sir,  you  profess  to  believe  in  Christ."  I  replied,  "  I  should  not 
engage  in  the  ministry  of  his  Gospel,  and  make  all  the  sacrifices 
I  am  compelled  to  make  in  consequence,  and  expose  myself  to 
all  the  obloquy  and  persecution  I  am  destined  thereby  to  meet 
with  in  the  discharge  of  that  arduous  and  solemn  duty,  without 
an  unshsaken  faith  in  the  Savior  of  the  world."  "Well,  sir," 
said  he,  "  can  you  show  your  faith  by  your  works — by  the  signs 
which  he  said  should  follow  those  who  believed  on  him  ?"  "  I 
tliink  1  can,  sir."  He  then  looked  around  significantly  upon  the 
company,  no  doubt  thinking  he  had  at  length  entrapped  me  ;  but 
I  was  well  aware  of  his  wiles  ;  and  fixing  my  eye  steadily  upon 
him,  felt  prepared  for  the  opening  of  his  heaviest  battery,  and 
awaited  the  attack.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  Christ  says,  He  that  be- 
lieveth  in  my  name  shall  cast  out  devils,  &c.  Can  you  work 
those  miracles  ?"  "Yes."  His  eyes  then  glared  with  utter  as- 
tonishment, and  he  proceeded  to  state  his  questions  more  defi- 
nitely. "  Can  you  heal  the  sick,  by  laying  your  hands  on  them  ?" 
"  Yes."  "  Can  you  raise  the  dead  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Can  you  drink 
poison,  and  not  be  hurt  by  it  ?"  "Yes."  "  Can  you  let  a  poi- 
sonous serpent  bite  you,  and  feel  no  injury  ?"  "  Yes."  I  had 
during  these  questions  and  answers  kept  a  close  watch  of  the 
company,  to  see  that  no  one  left  the  room  until  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  explain  ;  and  after  I  had  answered  Yes  to  several 
of  his  questions,  I  noticed  an  old  lady  fetch  a  deep  sigh,  and  be- 
gin to  rise.  1  broke  in  upon  his  questions  enough  to  say  to  her, 
"  Madam,  have  the  goodness  to  keep  your  seat — you  do  not  now 
understand  me.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  wait  until  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  explain  myself,  you  will  leave  with  very  dif- 
ferent views  from  what  you  will  if  you  leave  now;"  and  the 
old  lady  quietly  took  her  seat  again.  After  he  had  proposed  the 
foregoing  questions  he  stopped,  with  apparently  breathless  as- 
tonishment at  my  presumption,  and  fixed  his  eye  sternly  upon 
me.  I  then  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  answered  all  your  questions  di- 
rectly  and  plainly ;  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  now  en- 
deavor to  explain  myself." 

"  I  firmly  believe  that  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  the  first  preachers  of  his  Gospel,  during  the  apostolic 
a^e  had  power  to  work  miracles  literally  ;  but  after  that  period, 
when  Judaism  was  abolished,  and  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  fully 
attested,  they  were  no  longer  necessary,  nor  has  any  one  had  the 
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giit  of  miracles  since  ;  and  all  who  have  pretended  to  have  such 
gift,  from  the  Pope  of  Rome  down  to  the  most  ignorant  quack  in 
religion,  have  been  impostors.  But,  sir,  there  is  a  spirituality 
in  these  things.  The  Savior  says,  'The  flesh  profitcth  nothing''; 
my  words,  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  th?v  are 
life.'  Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  do  these  things  literally  ;  but,  if 
I  am  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  I  can  do  them  spiritu- 
ally. You  asked  me,  if  1  C(5uld  lay  my  hands  on  the  sick,  and 
heal  them,  I  answered,  Yes.  Now,  there  are  other  ailments 
besides  physical.  Sin  is  represented  as  a  disease  in  the  Scrip. 
tares.  'The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint.' 
Christ  is  the  great  Physician,  and  his  truth  the  medicine.  •  It 
ye  believe  the  truth,  the  truth  shall  make  you  free,'  [well.]  If 
I  am  a  preacher  of  Christ's  Gospel,  I  am  commissioned  by  him 
to  administer  this  medicine.  If  I  can,  therefore,  lay  my  hands 
upon  the  sick,  that  is,  if  I  can  approach  them  so  as  to  communi- 
cate to  them  the  knowledge  of  the  fruih,  they  will  be  restored 
to  health.  You  asked  me,  if  I  could  raise  the  dead.  Although 
Christ  did  not  enumerate  this  among  the  signs  that  were  to  follow 
tJie  believer,  yet  I  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  for  '  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death ' — all  have  sinned,  therefore  all  have  become  dead. 
But  our  Savior  has  said,  •  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth 
on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation,  but  is  passedfrom  death  unto  life.^  Now  if 
I  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  I  am  authorized  to  teach  men  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  believe  on 
God  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  instrumental  in  raising  them  from  the 
dead.  You  asked  me,  if  I  could  drink  poison  without  hurting 
me.  I  answered.  Yes.  I  recollect  of  reading  that,  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  family  of  the  prophet  had  become  very  much 
enlarged,  and  there  was  a  dearth  in  the  land,  he  sent  out  his  ser- 
vants to  gather  herbs  for  pottage  ;  and  some  of  them  being  ig. 
noraut  and  unskilful  in  the  use  of  many  varieties,  gathered  the 
wild  gourd  ;  and  when  it  was  served  to  the  guests,  some  of  them 
discovered  the  danger,  and  cried  out, '  O,  thou  man  of  God,  there 
is  death  in  the  pot ;'  and  Elisha  called  for  meal,  which  he  cast 
into  the  pot,  and  they  could  then  eat  of  it  without  injury.  Now 
there  are,  even  in  this  age,  many  unskilful  servants  gathering 
herbs  to  seeth  and  make  pottage  ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  apt 
to  gather  much  of  the  wild  gourd  ;  but  I  have  the  meal  of  Elisiia, 
to  sprinkle  into  the  pgt ;  and  can  therefor'e  eat  at  their  tables 
without  harm.  You  asked  me,  if  I  could  take  up  poisonous 
serpents,  &:c.     I  answered,  Yes.     The  serpents  that  I  can  take* 
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up  are  those  very  animals  which  emit  this  poison  that  I  hare 
been  speaking  of;  and  I  can  handle  them  with  all  the  pleasure 
imaginable  ;  and  their  bite  is  as  harmless  to  me  as  the  bite  of  a 
fl}^'"'  By  the  time  I  had  concluded  my  explanatory  remarks, 
the  faces  of  my  audience  had  assumed  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  what  they  were  at  the  commencement ;  and  that  of 
my  catechizer,  especially,  had  lost  its  rigidity  ;  he  smiled  ap- 
provingly,  and  said,  '•  I  believe  yoft  are  right,  sir." 

Among  the  stale  and  stereotyped  remarks  of  opposers,  no  one 
was  more  common  and  popular  than  "  Universalism  will  do  to 
live  by,  but  it  will  not  do  to  die  by."  But  a  dispensation  of  di- 
vine Providence,  which  occurred  in  Hamilton  this  year,  (1310,) 
in  the  month  of  January,  imposed  an  everlasting  silence  upon 
this  senseless  saying,  in  that  vicinity.  There  was  a  widow,  by 
the  name  of  jMurdock,  w^ho  had  quite  a  numerous  family,  nearly 
or  quite  all  of  whom  became  early  attendants  at  Universalist 
meetings ;  and  she  soon  united  with  the  church,  and  subsequently 
one  of  her  sons.  Among  tke  members  of  her  family  was  a  fine 
girl,  whose  name  was  Sally ;  and,  for  a  year  or  two,  she  was  as 
constantly  at  meeting  as  any  member  of  the  family,  or  indeed 
any  other  person.  But  an  excitement,  or  a  revival  as  it  was 
called,  was  got  up  among  the  Presbyterians  ;  and  great  exertions 
were  made  to  induce  people,  especially  the  j'outh,  to  attend  their 
meetings,  and  considerable  effect  was  produced  ;  and  among  the 
subjects  was  the  young  lady  above  named.  She,  consequently, 
forsook  our  meetings ;  for  every  terror  was  brought  into  requisi- 
tion to  frighten  them  from  Universalist  meetings,  and  to  rivet 
the  manacles  of  Partialism  lipon  them  in  the  morning  of  life. 
She,  however,  did  not  unite  w^ith  the  church,  but,  for  a  year  or 
more,  was  a  constant  attendant  on  their  meetings,  related  her  ex- 
perience, and  was,  by  their  leaders,  pronounced  a  true  convert, 
and  an  heir  of  salvation.  During  this  period  I  had  frequent  con- 
versations with  her  on  the  subject  of  religion,  at  the  home  of  her 
mother  where  I  often  visited ;  but  I  never  introduced  the  subject 
of  peculiar  sectarian  opinions,  nor  ever  inquired  of  her  the  rea- 
son of  forsaking  our  meetings.  Our  conversation  embraced  the 
subject  of  experimental  and  practical  religion,  and  nothing  more. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  a  year,  she  again  ventured  to  go  to  our 
meeting ;  from  that  time  she  occasionally  came  with  the  rest  of 
the  family ;  but  no  explanation,  took  place — nothing  was  said  by 
me,, nor  any  of  her  relatives,  directly  to  her  to  indoctrinate  her 
into  our  faith,  or  to  persuade  her  to  attend  our  meetings,  but  she 
was  left  to  her  free  and  uncontrolled  choice. 
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In  the  fail  of  1809,  she  was  taken  sick.  She  was  away  from 
home  when  attacked,  nursing  the  sick.  A  mortal  sickness  was 
prevailing  extensively  in  the  town;  and  when  carried  home  she 
told  her  mother,  and  the  family,  that  she  felt  sure  siie  should  not 
recover.  However,  they  felt  no  alarm  for  several  days,  and 
even  weeks ;  but  her  fever,  after  continuing  a  long  while,  as- 
sumed a  itiore  malignant  aspect,  and  they  soon  gave  up  all  hope 
of  her  recovery.  1  had  heard  of  her  sickness,  but  being  very 
busily  engaged,  and  supposing  that  a  visit  from  me  would  add 
little  or  nothing  to  her  enjoyment,  especially  as  I  was  informed 
tliat  Mr.  N.,  the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  was  very  constantly 
at  her  bed-side,  I  did  not  make  it  convenient  to  call.  But  on  the 
Sunday  before  she  died,  her  brother  came  to  me  after  meeting, 
and  said  his  sister  was  evidently  near  her  end,  and  had  manifested 
a  strong  desire  to  see  me.  I  went  home  with  him,  and  there 
learned  what  had  just  transpired. 

In  order  for  the  reader  fully  to  understand,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  digress  a  little  here,  and  introduce,  briefly,  another  cir- 
cumstance. A  man  by  the  name  of  Holmes,  who  had  long 
held  a  conspicuous  standing  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  had 
seceded  from  their  faith  and  embraced  the  doctrine  of  God's 
Univeral  Grace,  and  was  at  this  time,  under  admonition  for  his 
heresy.  Mr.  H.  was  a  very  worthy  man,  and  they  regretted 
much  to  lose  him.  They  therefore  labored  long  and  patient- 
ly with  him  ;  and  as  they  had  been  very  unfortunate  in  losing 
several  of  their  most  valuable  members  in  the  sanie  way, 
they  resorted  to  every  expedient  their  best  wisdom  could  devise 
to  prevent  his  egress.  Many  letters  had  passed  between  him 
and  his  pastor,  and  every  opportunity  for  conversation  between 
them  was  faithfully  improved.  Mr.  H.  did  not  forsake  their 
meetings,  nor  the  communion-table  until  requested  to  do  so ; 
he  faithfully  attended  all  their  church-meetings  for  disciplining 
himself,  and  was  always  in  his  seat  on  the  Sabbath  ;  so  that  he 
could  be  accused  of  no  dereliction  of  duty,  except  that  of  for- 
saking his  creed — heresy  was  all  the  crime  they  could,  accuse 
him  of.  He  was  always  very  ready  to  defend  his  own  cause  in 
church-meetings,  and  he  and  his  minister  were  very  sure  to 
have  a  discussion  during  intermission  on  Sundays. 

This  3.1r.  H.  was  a  neighbor  of  the  widow  Murdock,  and  on 
Saturday  night  previous  to  my  visit  to  the  sick  young  lady,  Mr. 
H.  and  his  wife  watched  with  her.  Mr.  H.  was  very  deaf,  and 
all  be  could  do  was  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  wait  upon  his  wife, 
while  she  attended  upon  the  patient.     In  the  course  of  the  night, 
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the  sick  girl  said  to  Mrs.  H.  "  I  wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  H.  to 
come  to  the  bed — I  want  to  talk  with  him."  He  went ;  and  what 
1  shall  now  relate,  I  received  from  his  own  mouth.  She  com- 
menced by  asking  him  several  important  doctrinal  questions, 
which  he  answered  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  but  felt 
very  much  astonished  at  the  tendency  cf  her  questions,  as  he 
and'  all  her  acquaintances  supposed  her  to  be  a  strict  Presbyte- 
rian in  sentiment.  After  answering  her  questions,  he  asked  her 
several,  which  she  readily  and  satisfactorily  answered ;  which 
led  him  to  ask  her,  emphatically,  "Sally,  what  does  this  mean? 
Are  you  a  Universalist  ?  and  are  you  willing  to  have  your  name 
go  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report  as  such  ?"  She 
answered  unhesitatingly,  "  I  am.  I  have  always  been  afraid  of 
it,  and  have  avoided  the  meetings  lest  I  should  be  led  astray. 
But  since  I  have  been  brought  on  to  a  sick-bed,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly my  death-bed,  I  have  become  fully  settled  and  established 
in  the  faith  of  Universal  Salvation  ;  and  it  has  been  my  support 
through  the  bodily  sufferings  I  have  experienced,  and  it  is  my 
solace  and  my  comfort  in  the  hour  of  approaching  death.  It  has 
reconciled  me  to  God,  enabling  me  to  bow,  without  a  murmur- 
ing thought,  to  his  divine  will.  I  have  rejoiced  in  it,  and  do  re- 
joice ;  and  I  can  no  longer  keep  it  a  secret.  I  shall  probably 
never  see  my  grandfather  again,  (her  grandfather  was  a  worthy 
old  gentleman,  had  long  been  a  decided  Universalist,  and  was 
the  first  who  requested  a  meeting  of  the  order  in  the  town,)  but 
I  wish  you  to  inform  him,  that  I  believe  the  doctrine  without  the 
'shadow  of  doubt,  and  that  I  die  rejoicing  in  the  faith  ;  and  I  wish 
all  my  friends,  and  the  world  to  know  it."  The  foregoing  istliue 
substance,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  in  the  same  words, 
as  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Holmes  within  a  day  or  two  after  it 
transpired. 

The  next  day,  j\Ir.  H.  went,  as  usual,  to  the  Presbyterian 
meeting ;  and  during  the  intermission,  the  following  dialogue  in 
substance  took  place,  between  Mr.  H.,  and  Mr.  N.  his  minister. 

Mr.  JV.  Well,  Mr.  Holmes,  what  do  you  think  of  Universal- 
ism  now  ?  There  is  Sally  Murdock,  has  been  a  Universalist — 
she  has  been  through  Unlversalism,  has  proved  it,  and  re- 
nounced it ;  and  is  now  on  her  death  bed,  as  happy  a  person  as 
I  ever  saw. 

Mr.  H.  Have  3-ou  seen  Sally  Murdock  lately  ? 

Mr.  N.  Yes,  I  have  seen  her  several  times  since  she  has 
been  sick — I  was  there  the  other  day,  and  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  her. 
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Mr.  H.  And  you  think  sliois  reconciled  andliappy,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  N.  The  most  so  of  any  person  I  ever  saw  on  a  deatli-hed. 
3Ir.  H.  You  really  believe  that  Sally  Murdock  is  a  Ciiristiaii, 
and  an  heir  of  salvation  ? 

Mr.  N.  If  Sally  Murdock  be  not  a  Christian.  I  never  saw  a 
Christian. 

Mr.  H.  Well,  I  am  very  happy  to  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it. 
He  then  related  to  him,  circumstantially,  the  interview  which 
he  had  with  her  the  evening  before.  He  said  Mr  N.  was  com- 
pletely struck  dumb !  He  had  entrapped  himself;  and  there 
was  no  escape.  He  had  voluntarily,  and  even  exultinglv,  pro- 
nounced Sally  Murdock  a  Christian,  and  the  most  reconciled  and 
happy  person  he  had  ever  seen  on  a  death-bed ;  and  then  to 
learn,  (for  he  dared  not  to  dispute  the  veracity  of  Mr.  H,,)  to 
learn  that  it  was  tlie  very  doctrine  that  he  condemned — that  he 
pronounced  the  doctrine  of  the  devil,  and  which  he  had  often 
said  would  not  do  to  die  by,  that  gave  her  this  support,  that 
made  her  thus  reconciled  and  happy,  and  afforded  her  that  con- 
solation and  hope  in  the  hour  of  approaching  dissolution,  com- 
pletely confounded  him.  Mr.  H.  said  that  he  attempted  no  re- 
ply, but  changed  his  countenance,  choked,  turned  around,  and 
wallv'ed  away. 

As  before  observed,  I  visited  her  on  Sunday  evening,  and  re- 
mained until  nine  o'clock.  She  was  very  feeble,  and  could  talk 
but  little  herself;  but  enough,  however,  to  express  her  faith,  and 
tell  me  how  happy  it  made  her.  By  her  request  we  united  in 
prayer  ;  I  bade  her  farewell — and  she  died  before  morning. 
This  was  then  a  house  of  affliction;  but,  blessed  be  God,  the  in- 
mate* mourned  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  She  had  a  sis- 
ter, younger  than  herself,  who  was  married  a  few  3-ears  before 
this  event,  residing  just  out  of  the  neighborhood,  who  was  sick 
at  the  same  time,  and  died  an  hour  or  two  before  Sally.  Her 
remains  were  brought  to  the  house  of  her  mother,  and,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  January,  1810,  I  delivered  a  discourse  at  their  fu- 
neral to  a  very  large  concourse  of  people.  So  numerous  was 
the  congregation  that,  notwithstanding  the  house  contained  three 
spacious  rooms  on  the  ground,  besides  other  apartments,  only 
a  portion  of  the  people  could  crowd  into  it ;  and  although  it  was 
in  the  winter  season,  the  weather  however  not  tedious,  they  were 
compelled  to  take  out  a  window  in  order  to  hear  me,  and  I  stood 
before  it  so  as  to  address  the  people  Avithout  as  well  as  within. 
Although  it  was  a  deeply  solemn  and  mournful  occasion,  yet  I 
enjoyed  a  heart-felt  satisfectioUj  in  accordance  with  the  desire 
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of  the  deceased  young  lady,  in  publicly  announcing  to  the  world 
the  triumph  of  her  faith,  in  refutation  of  the  trite  saying,  Vnu 
versaUsm  will  not  do  to  die  hy.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  inex- 
pressibly gratified  in  seeing,  among  the  congregation,  the  face 
of  Mr.  N.,  the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  so  thai  he  might  hear 
this  truth  ;  although  no  doubt  severely  grating  to  the  feelings  of 
his  'pious  Phariseeism. 

This  same  testimony  was  confirmed  in  following  years,  by  a 
number  of -instances;  one  or  two  of  which  I  will  take  the  lib- 
erty to  record. 

There  was  a  young  lady,  daughter  of  Capt.  Elislia  Fuller, 
one  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Universalism  m  Hamilton,  who 
had  consequently  been  educated  in  the  doctrine  from  childhoodc 
She  had  never  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  Partialism,  and  con- 
sequently never  experienced  the  heart-rending  agonies  of  popu« 
lar  conviction  ;  but  "  From  a  child"  she  knew  '-the  Scriptures, 
v/hich  were  able  to  make  her  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  She  eventually  married,  and  became 
a  near  neighbor  of  mine.  While  yet  in  the  bloom  of  life,  she 
was  attacked  with  a  fatal  disease ;  and  she  soon,  as  well  as  her 
friends,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  her  recovery.  Her  life  had  heew 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  superior  excellency  of  our  holy 
faith — she  had  always  professed  it,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  had  been  a  constant  attendant  on  public  worship  ; 
and  her  moral  character  bade  defiance  to  the  tongue  of  slander, 
I  visited  her  nearly  every  day,  when  about  home,  during  her 
sickness.  J  always  found  her  patient,  reconciled,  cheerful,  and 
happy — always  ready  to  talk  about  the  hopelessness  of  her  case, 
her  approaching  dissolution,  and  the  strength  of  her  future  hope 
— it  seemed  the  theme  on  which  she  delighted  most  to  meditate, 
and  to  converse.  One  day,  while  sitting  by  her  bed-side,  some 
lines  from  one  of  Watts'  hymns  came  into  my  mind,  and  I  re- 
peated them : 

"  Why  should  we  start  and  fear  to  die  ? 
What  tim'rous  worms  we  mortals  are  ? 
Death  is  the  gate  to  endless  joy. 
And  yet  we  dread  to  enter  tliere." 

She  looked  into  my  face  with  a  smile,  and  said,  "  I  have  none  of 
that  fear — ^none  of  that  dread.  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  go  at 
any  moment  when  I  am  called."  One  night  the  watchers 
thought  she  was  dying,  and  called  her  husband  v/ho  had  laid 
down.  On  approaching  her  bed,  he  said,  "  Laura,  we  think  you 
are  dying."  She  raised  her  eyes,  and  exclaimed  as  loud  as  her 
feeble  voice  would  enable  her,  "  0,  bless  the  Lord  !"    Thus  she 
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lived,  and  tlius  slie  died,  rejoicing  in  the  faith  of  God's  Univcr- 
sal  Grace  ;  and  added  another  convincing  testimony  to  the  su- 
perior  ex-^  ilency  of  that  faith — to  its  holy  influence  in  purify- 
ing the  heart,  in  reconciling  it  to  God,  and  in  giving  fortitude  to 
the  soul,  filling  it  with  "joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,"  in 
ilie  hour  of  mortal  dissolution. 

One  more ;  though  many  years  afterwards.  In  the  month  of 
Februaiy,  1829,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  WoodhuU,  though  a 
resident  of  the  town  of  ]\Iadison  yet  a  total  stranger  to  me,  called 
at  my  house  with  an  earnest  request  that  I  would  visit  him  im- 
mediately— he  even  wanted  1  should  be  at  his  house  that  day. 
He  said  his  wife  was  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
could  live  certainly  but  a  very  short  time  ;  and  she  had  so  fre- 
quently expressed  a  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  me  before 
>he  died — had  set  her  mind  so  intently  upon  it — that  she  would 
not  be  put  off  another  day ;  and  he  had  come  purposely  after 
me,  and  was  very  anxious  indeed  that  I  should  return  with  hirn. 
I  could  not  learn  from  him  the  particular  state  of  her  feelings, 
nor  wherefore  she  had  this  strong  desire  to  have  an  interview  ; 
but,  yielding  to  his  importunities,  I  accompanied  him  home  ;  and 
although  a  melancholy,  it  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  agreeable  interviews  I  ever  enjoyed.  For  there  I 
found  a  woman  a  little  advanced  of  thirty  years,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  surrounded  with  all  the  conceivable  causes  of  attachment 
to  the  world — a  tender  and  provident  husband,  several  promis- 
ing young  children,  with  every  temporal  comfort  that  her  heart 
could  desire — yet  in  ecstacies  at  the  imm.ediate  prospect  of  death  ! 
She  was  a  mere  living  skeleton,  but  yet  possessed  sufficient 
strength  to  sit  up,  and  talk  fluently  ;  with  eyes  as  bright  as  dia- 
monds, and  mind  as  clear  as  the  light  of  heaven.  After  a  for- 
mal introduction,  she  remarked,  "  Wejiave  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance— you  have  never  known  me.  But  ever  since  this 
disease  has  been  seated  upon  me,  I  have  had  an  irrepressible 
desire  to  sec  and  converse  with  you — a  privilege  which  I  felt  1 
could  not  be  denied  ;  for  you,  sir,  have  been  the  instrument,  in 
the  hand  of  God,  of  bringing  me  out  of  darkness  into  his  mar- 
velous lisht ;  and  I  felt  as  though  I  could  not  die  until  I  saw 
you,  and  informed  you  how  unspeakably  happy  I  am,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  that  faith  you  advocate.  You  were  the  first  man  I 
ever  heard  preach  the  Gospel — the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy — 
of  salvation  which  shall  be  unto  all  people.  O,  I  believe  it 
with  all  my  heart — I  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — tliat  he 
is  the  Savior  of  the  world — that  he  is  able  to  save,  and  that  he 
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will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  unto  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  The  belief  of  this  has  been  a  source  of  peace  and 
joy  since  I  first  received  the  truth ;  and  since  I  have  been  sick, 
it  has  been  an  anchor  to  my  soul,  sure  and  steadfast.  It  has 
enabled  me  to  rejoice  under  the  severest  sufferings  I  have  ex- 
perienced, and  to  look  forward,  not  simply  with  composure,  but 
with  rapture,  to  the  hour  of  my  deliverance.  And  now  it  seems 
as  though  my  last  request  had  been  granted.  I  have  seen  you? 
and  been  able  to  bear  witness  in  your  presence  to  the  truth  o^ 
the  doctrine  you  preach,  and  testify  to  its  power  to  save.  The 
Lord  has  given  success  to  his  word  through  your  ministry-,  and 
may  he  still  continue  to  bless  j^ou  and  prosper  your  labors." 
The  substance  of  all  this,  and  much  more,  she  said,  with  a  fer- 
vency of  soul  overflowing  with  love  to  God  and  man  ;  for  al- 
though but  a  shadow  of  physical  life  remained,  she  was  alive  in 
the  spirit,  and  was  able  to  talk,  and  did  talk  much  more  than  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  do,  so  that  she  strengthened  me  much  more 
than  I  did  her.  The  Lord  of  life  and  glory  had  given  her  the 
strength  of  a  Sampson,  and  she  needed  not  the  help  of  man. 
She  said,  she  had  experienced  a  momentary  trial  on  account  of 
leaving  her  children,  but  she  had  completely  surmounted  that 
trial ;  and  she  now  felt  not  a  single  pang  on  that  account — she 
should  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  a  heavenly  Father  whose  love 
was  infinitely  stronger  than  hers,  and  whose  wisdom  and  power 
would  enable  him  to  do  all  his  love  dictated.  She  had  now  no 
regrets,  no  fears,  no  anxiety,  except  on  account  of  her  impatience 
to  be  gone.  She  sometimes  feared  she  was  committing  sin  on 
that  account.  She  said,  '•'  I  asked  my  mother  the  other  day,  if 
she  thought  it  was  wicked  to  lono-  to  die." 

I  remained  with  her  several  hours,  and  heard  her  talk  much 
more  than  I  talked*  myself.  At  her  request  I  prayed  with  her, 
or  rather  poured  out  my  soul  in  grateful  praise  to  Almighty  God, 
for  the  faith,  the  hope,  the  joy,  the  light,  and  the  life  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  her.  Before  we  separated,  she  requested  me  to 
visit  her  again,  if  she  remained  many  days  in  the  flesh,  and  as 
often  as  I  could  make  it  convenient ;  and  to  attend  and  preach 
at  her  funeral.  I  did  make  her  one  more  visit,  and  f3und  her 
faith,  her  hope,  and  her  confidence  unimpaired ;  and  they  held 
out  to  the  utmost  limits  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage.  But,  to  her, 
the  joyful  day  of  deliverance  at  length  came ;  and  on  the  24th 
day  of  jMarch,  in  compliance  with  her  request,  I  attended  her 
funeral.  Thus,  did  it  please  God,  from  time  to  time,  to  encour- 
age and  strengthen  me  in  my  arduous  labors,  giving  me  the  as- 
surance, that  although  feeble,  yet  thev  were  not  wholly  in  vain. 
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Association  in  1810 — Prosperity  of  the  cause— Mr.  Dean's  success ;  his  charac- 
ter— Quarterlyconference — Periodical,  the  "Religious  Inquirer" — Mr.  Fuller, 
Methodist  preacher— Ill-health  of  my  family — First  visit  to  our  native  land 
— Desultory  discussion  with  a  preacher,  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  in  Augusta — 
Association  in  1811 — Female  preacher,  Maria  Cook  ;  anecdotes  of  Ker — Dr. 
Lewis  Beers,  liis  connection  with  Uiiiversalists,  and  subsequent  course— First 
meeting  in  Cazenovia — Interview  with  Deacon  M. — Long  confab  with  sher- 
iff Whipple — Dr.  Ballard — First  tour  to  the  Genesee  country— Interview 
with  Elder  James  Parker — Meetings  in  Benton  and  Goreham — Preachers  at 
the  general  meeting  in  Goreham— Elder  Parker's  conversion — State  of  the 
cause  in  that  county — English  settlement  in  Pittsford,  their  faith  and  manners 
— second  tour  through  the  Genesee  country — Visit  to  Dr.  Beers. 

Our  Association  met  in  June  ISlO,  in  the  town  of  Madison  ; 
and  afjain  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Carrique  attended  as  delegation 
from  the  General  Convention  of  New-England.  The  Presby- 
terian meeting-house  where  Elder  ^Morton  and  I  had  our  preach- 
ing race,  as  it  was  facetiously  called,  a  few  years  before,  was 
opened  for  our  accommodation,  and  a  numerous  congregation 
fiUed  it.  If  no  newly. organized  societies  were  here  represent- 
ed, still  an  additional  number  of  visiting  brethren,  from  places 
where  congregations  had  been  collected,  were  in  attendance  ; 
and  loud  and  earnest  calls,  from  various  places  where  they 
had  and  where  tliey  had  not  had  tlie  privilege  of  hearing,  were 
heard,  and  reiterated,  for  the  preached  word  ;  and,  thanks  to 
the  o-reat  Shepherd,  we  were  becoming  much  better  prepared  to 
answer  to  such  calls.  Mr.  Ferris  was  becoming  much  more 
zealously  engaged.  He  was  bred  a  Quaker,  and  still  retained 
a  strong  predilection  for  many  of  their  peculiarities ;  he  went 
much  by  the  movings  of  the  spirit ;  and  the  spirit  of  preaching 
had  now  been  given  him,  and  he  was  laboring  with  renewed 
zeal,  very  extensively.  jMr.  Winslow  was  also  itinerating 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country ;  and  Mi\  Bab- 
bit was  supplying  the  calls  in  Hartwick,  Otsego,  and  vicinity ; 
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and  about  this  time  removed  his  family  into  the  town  of  Hart- 
wick.  Mr.  Baker,  too,  having  received  the  usual  testimonials 
of  fellowship,  entered  as  extensively  into  the  field  of  labor  as 
his  talents  would  enable  him.  But  i\lr.  Dean,  on  his  removal 
into  this  region,  which  took  place  not  long  after  this,  was  alto- 
gether the  brightest  star  of  this  constellation.  His  removal  in- 
to this  section  of  the  Redeemer's  heritage  was  hailed  as  the 
commencement  of  a  more  prosperous  era  ;  and  indeed  so  it 
proved.  He  was  a  young  man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  of 
brilliant  speaking  talents,  and  of  indefatigable  zeal  and  perse- 
verance. He  flew,  as  upon  the  wings  of  .the  wind,  from  place 
to  place,  proclaiming  the  word  with  the  boldness  of  a  veteran ; 
challenged  discussion,  and  even  controversy,  with  clergymen 
of  the  Partialist  sects,  without  distinction  of  denomination  ;  met 
the  opposerin  open  field,  and  conquered  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross.  Whatever  Mr.  Dean's  course  may  have  been  since  he 
left  this  State,  he  was,  while  here,  certainl}'  the  most  successful 
preacher  we  had  ever  had  among  us  ;  and  I  very  much  ques- 
tion whether  New  York  has  ever  had  a  more  successful  dis- 
penser of  the  word,  even  up  to  the  present  time.  I  regretted 
extremely,  his  leaving  the  State ;  and  I  have  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  him,  and  better  for 
the  cause  of  Universalism  if  he  had  never  removed  to  Boston. 
But  Mr.  Dean  w^as  an  ambitious  young  man ;  he  wanted  very 
much  to  excel,  and  aspired  to  notoriety.  While  riding  together, 
one  day — for  he  and  I  were  often  together,  and  traveled  much 
together  during  his  residence  in  this  State — ^lie  said  to  me, 
"  Brother  Stacy,  how  old  are  you  ?"  I  answered,  "I  am  thirty.'* 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  by  the  time  I  am  thirty  years  old,  I  mean  to 
be  able  to  preach  as  wejl  as  brother  Ballou  ;  I  can  spin  as  fine 
a  thread  noiv  as  he  can,  if  it  is  not  quite  so  strong."  "  That  is 
right,  brother  Dean,  1  replied  ;  trim  your  gallant  ship,  spread 
your  sails,  and  launch  out  into  the  mighty  deep  ;  but  permit  me 
to  fish  around  near  the  shore  with  my  little  boat — I  may  catch 
some  small  fish  ;  I  dare  not  venture  out  far  into  the  great  ocean.'' 
In  the  course  of  this  summer,  in  addition  to  my  former  trav- 
els, I  visited  and  preached,  more  or  less,  in  the  towns  of  Manlius, 
Marcellus,  and  Pvichfield.  And  for  mutual  improvement  among 
ourselves  (the  preachers.)  as  well  as  for  the  extension  of  the 
preached  word,  we  this  year  commenced  holding  what  we  de- 
nominated a  quarterly  conference,  in  addition  to  our  annual  as- 
sociation, so  as  to  assemble  together  at  least  once  in  three 
months.     We  met  in  different  parts  of -the  country,  generally 
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where  they  were  the  least  accommodated  with  statod  pr*  .R-hinj:, 
held  mectiiius  for  public  worship  two  days,  and  iii;pn>v..-d  the 
interveniniT  seasons  in  social  conference.  Tiicse  nir<'tin«»s 
proved  essentially  advantageous  both  to  preachers  and  to  oilifTsi. 
Our  public  exercises  called  together,  generally,  a  large  congre- 
gation ;  and  as  they  were  lield  on  week-days,  many  who 
would  think  it  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  to  attend  a  Univer- 
sal meeting  on  that  day,  would  venture  to  attend  these  confer- 
ences ;  and,  in  our  social  interviews,  important  doctrinal  sub- 
jects were  discussed,  and  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  opin- 
ions  indulged,  which  tended  very  much  to  enlarge  and  amplify 
our  own  thoughts  and  views,  and  more  thorougldy  equip  us  f^r 
the  contest  in  which  Ave  were  engaged. 

These  conferences  became  veiy  popular,  and  large  numbers 
flocked  to  them — (when  I  speak  of  large  numbers  and  great 
congregations,  let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  the  time  of  which  I 
write  ;  he  will  then  duly  appreciate  my  language  ;  for,  in  coni- 
.parison  with  the  present  age,  these  congregations  would  hardly 
bear  the  qualilication  of  large,) — and  not  un frequently  we 
could  prevail  on  some  of  the  most  liberal  and  charitable  of  other 
sects  to  use  freedom  in  our  conferences,  and  unite  with  us  in 
our  devotional  exercises ;  and  this  had  a  great  tendency  to  in- 
crease their  usefulness,  by  enabling  us  to  make  some  little  im- 
pression  upon  the  almost  invulnerable  wall  that  separated  us. 

Commensurate  with  the  advancement  of  the  cause,  was  the  in- 
crease of  our  zeal.  Although  our  conferences  were  doing  much, 
we  were  hardly  satisfied,  we  wanted  them  to  do  much  more  ; 
and  I  accordingly  proposed  to  attempt  the  publication  of  a  period- 
ical, to  be  issued  at  the  time  of  our  conference  meeting  ;  some- 
thing containing  the  minutes  of  our  doings,  and  illustrating  and 
defending  the  great  doctrine  we  were  trying  to  publish  to  tho 
world,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  find  its  way,  and  carry 
light  and  instruction  where  the  voice  of  the  preacher  could  not 
be  heard.  We  were  in  the  habit  of  publishing  yearly  the  do- 
ings of  our  association,  accompanying  the  same  with  a  circular 
letter,  and  we  thought  much  good  resulted  therefrom  ;  and  I 
concluded  that  something  of  a  similar  kind,  and  perhaps  on  a 
little  larger  scale,  might  be  profitably  done  at  our  conferences. 
The  subject  was  deliberately  weighed;  and  although  of  doubt- 
ful practicability  in  our  infant  state,  we  resolved  to  make  the 
effort.  A  superintending  and  editorial  committee  was  appointed, 
pledges  given  to  try  to  furnish  our  proportions  of  matter  for  its 
columns^,  and  a  prospectus  issued  for  a  periodical  in  pamphlet 
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form,  containing  at  least,  sixteen  pages  octavo,  entitled  the  "Re- 
ligious Inquirer  ;"'  to  be  published  once  in  three  months,  imme- 
dietely  subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  our  quarterly  conference. 
Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  with  a  printer  in  Coop- 
erstown,  Mr,  Prentis,  and  the  first  number  published.  We  de- 
pended much  on  Mr.  Dean's  assistance  to  furnish  matter  for 
the  work  ;  but  from  some  reason,  Mr.  Dean  seemed  much  more 
inclined  to  talk  than  to  write — -we  got  not  a  scrap  from  his  pen. 
Mr.  Ferris  and  myself  were  obliged  to  furnish  all  the  matter. 
Our  enterprise,  however,  was  so  peculiarly  unfortunate,  we 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  it.  We  had  received  sufficient 
encouragement  by  promises,  and  no  one  complained  that  the 
work  did  not  redeem  the  pledge  we  had  given  in  the  prospectus  ; 
but,  alas !  the  purses  of  our  friends  were  not  as  open  as  their 
mouths.  We  had  involved  ourselves  in  a  debt  of  forty  or  fifty 
dollars,  which  we  had  to  cancel  from  our  own  private  purses, 
light  as  they  were,  Avith  the  help  of  one  or  tv>'o  of  our  most  lib- 
eral lay-brethren  ;  and  we  dared  not  attempt  to  issue  a  second 
number. 

At  one  of  our  conferences  held  in  the  town  of  Butternuts,  af- 
ter Mr.  Winslow  had  removed  his  family  into  that  town,  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  by  the  name  of  Fuller  called  at  Mr.  Winslow's, 
where  we  held  meetings  every  Tuesday  evening,  and  we  were 
formally  introduced  to  him.  I  may  here  remark,  that  Mrs. 
Winslow  never  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Universalism,  but  re- 
tained her  standing  in  the  Methodist  church  ;  therefore,  Mr, 
W.'s  house  was  still  a  resort  for  Methodist  circuit  preachers. 
I  took  the  liberty  to  inform  Mr.  Fuller  of  the  object  of  our 
meeting,  and  remarked,  that  it  was  a  free  conference  for  chris- 
tians of  every  denomination  ;  we  were  always  happy  to  have 
them  attend,  and  use  their  liberty  for  improvement  in  exhorta- 
tion, prayer,  or  in  any  way  their  religious  feelings  should  in- 
cline them — we  indulged  not  the  presumption  to  say  that  we 
knew  that  we  w-ere  right,  and  every  one  who  differed  from  us 
was  wrong — as  our  opinions  were  matter  of  faith,  not  absolute 
knowledge  ;  we  felt  under  obligation  to  hold  ourselves  open  to 
the  conviction  of  truth.  And  as  we  were  satisfied  truth  could 
never  sutTer  by  investigation,  we  felt  free  to  invite  investigation 
on  the  all-important  subject ;  and  we  should  therefore  be  happy 
to  have  him  remain  with  us,  during  our  meeting  ;  if  consistent 
with  his  engagements.  He  replied  that  he  was  on  a  circuit, 
and  had  appointments  before  him  for  every  day,  and  consequenU 
ly  could  not  turn  aside  from  his  engagements — and  he  had  an 
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appointment  for  a  mcetinir  that  evenin«,^  in  tlic  nciirhborhood. 
The  excuse  was  reasonable  ;  and  to  show  our  libf-rality,  and 
gratify  a  real  desire  in  my  own  mind,  at  least,  I  proposed  su5»- 
pendinir  our  conference  for  this  eveninnr,  and  attending  Mr.  F.'s 
meetinir  ;  and  the  proposition  was  readily  agreed  to.  All  this 
was  said  and  done  in  Mr.  F.'s  presence  ;  but  he  wished  to  get 
to  the  place  where  he  should  stop  for  the  night,  and  im- 
mediately went  on.  At  early  candle-light  v/e  repaired  to  the 
place.  Our  company  consisted  of  Mr.  Winslow,  Mr.  Ferris 
and  myself,  and  two  young  men  who  were  very  active  in  our 
conferences,  but  not  preachers.  The  place  of  worship  was  a 
private  dwelling-house  ;  an  old-fashioned  one-story  farm-house, 
consisting  of  a  large  kitchen,  two  front  rooms,  &;c.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  kitchen,  it  being  the  largest  and  most  con- 
venient room  ;  and  we  were  the  first  who  arrived.  As  we  en- 
tered, Mr.  F.  was  sitting  alone  in  the  room,  by  a  stand  suitably 
placed  in  the  farther  end  of  the  same,  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand  ; 
he  looked  at  us,  but  did  not  speak,  and  instantly  arose,  entered 
one  of  the  square  rooms  and  shut  the  door.  We  took  convenient 
seats,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  congregation  ;  and  soon  the 
room  was  decently  filled.  At  length  Mr.  F.  made  his  appear- 
ance, took  his  stand,  read  a  hymn,  and  commenced  what  I  sup- 
posed he  would  have  called  singing  ;  but  it  was  well  there  were 
not  many  small  cliildren  there  to  be  frightened.  He  then 
kneeled  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  ;  but  such  volleys  of  low  scur- 
rility and  abuse  I  never  before  heard  poured  forth  from  the 
throat  of  a  depraved  mortal !  Besides,  he  was  the  most  illiterate 
and  ignorant  block-head,  I  ever  heard  attempt  to  address  a  con- 
gregation. His  sole  object  seemed  to  be,  to  point  us  out,  and 
heap  execrations  on  our  heads ;  and  if  he  had  used  language 
that  was  decent,  we  could  have  borne  it  with  some  patience. 
After  laboring  for  a  long  time  to  get  at  us,  he  at  length  exclaim- 
ed, "  Oh  Lord !  we  pray  that  thou  wouldst  rim-rap,  center- 
shake,  and  annihilate  the  kingdom  of  the  devil  this  evening." 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  it  did  not  hit  us  directly  enough  ; 
he  therefore  took  another  splendid  circumlocution,  and  came  at 
us  with  a  voice  raised  to  its  highest  possible  pitch  ;  "  Oh  Lord  ! 
we  pray  that  thou  wouldst  deliver  us  from  atiieism,  from 
deism,  from  Universalism,  and  every  other  hell-hatched  ism 
that  prevails  in  the  land."  He  had  said  what  he  wished  then, 
and  seemed  quite  satisfied.  He  immediately  arose  from  liis 
knees,  sung  again,  after  his  fashion,  and  tlien  named  for  a  text, — 
•'If  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect."     His 
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first  object  seemed  to  be  to  blackguard  Calvinism,  but  the  poor 
fellow  knew  no  more  about  Calvinism  than  he  did  about  the  man 
in  the  moon.  He  stamped,  raved,  and  foamed  a  long  time  about 
"'lection,"  but  finally  contented  himself  by  saying,  "but  I  don't 
l^elieve  that ;  but  Til  tell  you  what  I  believe  about  "lection." 
But  instead  of  that,  however,  he  raised  his  voice  and  said, 
"  But  some  folks  pretend  to  believe  that  eveiybody's  'lected. 
What !  all  going  to  heaven !  liars,  swearers,  drunkards,  thieves, 
robbers,  whore-mongers,  and  all  sich  characters  ! — well,  if  ev- 
erybody's going  to  heaven,  I  don'"t  want  to  go  there.  But  some 
folks  may  ax  aint  you  to  hard  with  the  Universalists  ?  But  I 
don't  beiieve  I  am  Tif  all  are  'lected,  if  all  are  going  to  heaven, 
it  makes  no  difference  what  I  do  ;  I  shall  be  well  enough  on  it  at 
last.  But  some  may  ax,  isn't  there  some  good  folks  among  Uni- 
versalists ?  I  don't  know ;  I've  heard  people  tell  about  white 
crows,  but  I  never  see  one."  There,  reader,  was  not  that  worth 
spending  an  evening  to  hear  ?  Did  we  not  get  v»'ell  rewarded 
for  suspending  our  conference,  by  going  to  hear  that  rich  exhibi- 
tion of  original  eloquence  ?  I  have  given  you  the  pith  and  mar- 
row of  his  whole  discourse  ;  and  the  poor  fellow  was  so  fearful 
we  should  make  an  attack  upon  him — poor  soul !  we  could  have 
found  nothing  to  attack,  had  we  diligently  sought  for  it ;  there 
was  nothing  of  him,  in  him,  nor  about  him,  that  we  could  have 
distinguished  from  the  mass  of  rubbish  beneath  our  feet — but  he 
was  so  fearful  we  should  attack  him,  that  there  ^'as  no  pause,  not 
even  that  of  a  comma,  between  "  Amen,"  and  "  Sister,  what 
room  shall  we  hold  class-meeting  in."  The  lady  of  the  house 
pomted  to  the  door,  into  which  he  darted,  calling  Methodists  to  fol- 
low him,  and  fjrbidding  others  to  intrude  upon  their  class-meet - 
ino-.  We  therefore  arose  and  left  the  house,  and  went  back  to 
Mr.  Winslow's,  ashamed  enough  of  our  adventure. 

Our  family  now  consisted  of  two  children,  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter; the  youngest,  born  September,  1809,  was  a  very  feeble 
child  ;  and  my  wife,  from  the  time  of  its  birth,  had  experienced 
a  very  poor  state  of  health,  and  seemed  gradually  sinking. 
We  had  employed  the  most  skilful  physicians  our  place  afford- 
ed, but  nothing  seemed  to  reach  her  case,  or  give  any  hopes  of 
raising  her  again  to  health.  I  became  fully  satisfied  that  the 
seat  of  her  difficulty  was  a  derangement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  that  traveling,  if  she  could  endure  it,  was  the  only 
effectual  remedy.  We  had  not,  since  we  commenced  house- 
keeping,  visited  our  native  land.  3Iy  parents  were  both  liv- 
inof,  and  she  had  a  father,  brothers,  and  a  sister  there,     I  pro- 
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posed  to  her,  a  visit  to  that  place  ;  and  although  the  thought 
seemed  to  interest  her,  I  could  hardly  persuade  her  that  she 
could  endure  fatigue.  Her  mind  was  gloomy  and  despondent, 
her  spirit  and  ambition  gone,  and  she  could  scarcely  sit  up  an 
hour  at  a  time  during  tiie  whole  day.  I,  however,  made  all 
necessary  arrangements,  procured  as  comfortable  a  carriage  as 
our  times  afforded,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  my  neigh- 
bors, who  told  me  I  was  presumptuous,  that  I  would  never 
return  with  my  wife  alive  ;  and,  with  great  reluctance  on  her 
part  to  hazard  the  attempt,  and  a  sick  child,  eleven  months 
old,  that  required  a  .constant  nurse,  and  a  little  boy  four  years 
old,  about  the  midile  of  August  I  started  on  a  journey  of  two 
hundred  miles,  without  any  help  to  take  care  of  my  team,  or 
the  sick.  Our  first  stage  was  four  miles  ;  and  by  the  time  she 
had  accomplished  it,  my  wife  thought  she  was  nearly  gone  ; 
she  had  no  idea  of  ever  being  able  to  be  removed  from  that 
place.  However,  we  carried  her  into  the  house  and  laid  her 
on  a  bed ;  and  after  resting  about  two  hours,  she  was  able  to 
take  some  refreshment,  and  proceed  four  miles  farther,  which 
completed  pur  first  day's  journey.  The  next  morning,  contra- 
ry to  the  predictions  of  my  friends,  she  felt  stronger  and  better 
than  when  she  left  home  ;  and  in  due  season  we  were  on  our 
way  again,  and  traveled  sixteen  miles  that  day.  This  was,  in- 
deed, too  hard  a  day's  journey  for  her,  and  she  appeared  to 
have  but  just  the  breath  of  life  in  her,  when  we  reached  the 
place  of  our  destination.  I  had  imprudently  sent  on  an  ap- 
pointment for  a  lecture  at  that  place,  and  I  never  allowed  my. 
self  to  make  a  disappointment,  when  it  was  possible  to  avoid  it. 
But  a  gracious  Providence  favored  my  enterprise  ;  the  next 
morning  she  felt  much  recruited,  and  was  able  to  proceed  on 
her  way  with  renewed  courage.  She  had  lived  through  these 
severe  exertions,  and  began  to  be  cheered  with  theJiope  of  be- 
ing able  to  accomplish  her  journey.  Thus  far  a  friend  had 
accompanied  us  ;  but  now  he  returned  back,  and  I  had,  from 
henceforth,  to  take  the  whole  charge  of  the  establishment,  sick 
family  and  all.  We  traveled  ten  miles  the  next  day,  which 
brouirht  us  amon<T  our  friends  in  the  town  of  Otsego,  where  we 
remained  four  or  five  days.  We  were  here  detained  longer 
than  we  intended  to  stay,  in  consequence  of  a  renewed  attack 
on  our  feeble  child,  which  we  feared  for  a  time  would  prove 
fatal.  But  it  gave  my  wife  time  to  rest  from  the  fiiiigucsof  her 
journey  thus  flir  ;  and  a  kind  Providence  blessed  the  means 
used  for  the  recovery  of  the  child ;  we  were  enabled  again  to 
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resume  our  journey  with  improved  health,  and  renewed  cour- 
age. My  wife  now  appeared  healthier  and  stronger  than  she 
had  for  months  before,  and  from  this  time  was  able  to  ride  as 
far  in  a  day  as  I  wished  to  drive  my  team.  We  were  absent 
from  home  eight  weeks  ;  visited  Ballston  Springs  on  our  route 
down,  and  also  on  our  return ;  and  the  journey,  with  other 
means  used,  produced  all  the  happy  consequences  I  so  ardently 
prayed  for,  and  anticipated.  My  wife  returned  home  cheer- 
ful and  happy,  with  almost  a  new  constitution  ;  and  the  health 
of  our  child  greatly  improved.  Our  visit  proved  a  very  grati- 
fying circumstance  on  another  account.  .  We  found  all  the 
relatives  we  left,  when  we  removed  from  that  place,  alive  and 
well,  and  among  them  my  wife's  venerable  father ;  but  he 
lived  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  that.  The  last  we  saw 
of  him,  he  sat  upon  a  large  rock  just  before  his  door,  with  the 
big  tears  rolling  down  his  aged  cheeks,  watching  the  receding 
movement  of  our  carriage.  It  was  a  consoling  reflection  to 
us,  after  his  departure,  that  we  were  permitted  to  visit  him 
once,  before  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1811,  I  delivered  an  evening  lecture 
in  the  town  of  Augusta,  in  a  private  dwelling-house.  At  the 
close  of  the  discourse  a  man  arose,  who,  I  afterwards  was  in- 
formed, was  a  preacher,  and  commenced  haranguing  the  peo- 
ple, and  inveighing  most  bitterly  against  the  doctrine  I  had  ad- 
vanced. His  back  was  turned  toward  me,  and  beseemed  de- 
signedly to  overlook  and  treat  me  with  neglect.  I  let  him  go 
on  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  broke  in  upon  his  harangue, 
and  remarked,  "Sir,  I  am  the  person  who  has  advanced  the  doc- 
trine you  so  bitterly  condemn  ;  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
address  me,  and  grant  me  the  privilege  of  replying  V'  He  then 
turned  and  addressed  me,  nearly  as  follows:  "The  law  of 
God  is  out  against  the  transgressor,  and  condemns  him  to  ever- 
lasting punishment,  if  he  does  not  repent.  But  your  doctrine 
has  a  tendency  to  silen(?e  the  conscience  of  the  sinner,  by  ta- 
king  away  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law,  and  therefore  en- 
courages him  to  go  on  in  sin,  with  impunity,"  "  Sir,  1. replied, 
will  you  inform  me  what  the  divine  law  demands  of  the  sinner? 
What  is  the  essential  requisition  of  the  law  of  God,  upon  all 
immortal  beings  ?"  He  hesitated — "  I  will  vary  the  question 
then,  so  that  you"  can  not  help  but  understand  me  ;  does  not 
the  law  demand  of  all  moral  beings,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  an  d*"  thy  neighbor  as  thyself?'  " 
"Yes,"  he  replied.     "Well,  sir,  can  any  thing  but  this  love  to 
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God  and  love  to  man  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Divine  law  ? 
Can  punishment  do  it  V  The  man  evidently  saw  himself  in 
difficulty  ;  but  lie  seemed  determined  to  show  out  his  pugna- 
city as  bravely  as  Goldsmith's  country  school-master — 

"  E'en  though  vanquish'd,  he  could  argue  still," 
And  drawled  out  "Yes — I  will  make  a  similitude.  Our  laws 
impose  a  penalty  for  the  commission  of  crimes — for  offences  of  a 
certain  magnitude,  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term 
of  years.  Now  when  an  individual  is  convicted  of  such  a  crime, 
and  has  received  his  sentence,  and  is  shut  up  in  the  state-prison, 
the  law  is  satisfied."  ''I  must  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  a  difierent 
opinion  ;  I  supposed  the  law  never  confined  a  man  that  it  was 
satisfied  with  ;  I  always  supposed  that  the  very  imprisonment 
of  the  man  showed  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  law  ;  that  the  mo- 
ment the  law  was  fully  satisfied,  the  man  would  be  liberated." 
He  had  discernment  enough  to  see  the  inconsistency  of  his 
similitude,  and  said,  "I  will  alter  it — the  law  requires  the  death 
of  the  murderer  ;  now  when  a  man  is  found  guilty  of  murder, 
and,  in  accordance  with  his  sentence,  is  hung  by  the  neck  un- 
til he  is  dead,  the  law  is  satisfied."  "■  I  grant  it  ;  but  permit 
me  to  vary  the  similitude.  Suppose  the  murderer  should  be 
hung  up  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  be  always 
undergoing  the  pangs  of  death,  but  never  die  ;  would  the  law 
ever  be  satisfied  ?"  "  Why,  no."  The  congregation  saw  he 
had  entrapped  himself;  and  many  of  them  broke  out  into  a  loud 
laugh,  which  I  had  to  reprove  ;  and  the  man  was  struck  dumb. 
I  then  addressed  him  and  said,  '•  Now,  sir,  you  see  a  truth  which 
you  probably  never  before  discovered,  and  that  is,  that  the  law 
of  God,  so  far  from  demanding  the  endless  punishment  of  the 
sinner,  demands  his  obedience,  and  consequently  his  salvation, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  without  it ;  and  the  punishment  which 
the  law  inflicts  on  the  disobedient,  is  evidence  that  the  law  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  disobedient,  and  can  only  be  satisfied  when 
he  is  obedient,  and  punishment  ceases  ;  therefore,  to  argue  end- 
less punishment,  is  arguing  the  endless  dissatisfaction  of  the 
law  of  God!"  Controversies  of  this  sort,  in  which  our  early 
preachers  were  almost  constantly  engaged,  and  which  were  the 
only  kind  I  ever  did  engage  in,  uniformly  proved  essentially  ad- 
vantageous to  the  cause  of  truth ;  for  they  were  generally  con- 
ducted in  the  presence  of  many  inquiring  minds. 

The  uniform  practice  was  to  adjourn  the  Association,  from 
year  to  year,  to  such  place  as  petitioned  for  its  session,  without 
regard  to  central  location,  and  disregarding  our  own  convenience 
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for  the  benetit  of  the  cause ;  and  we  were  generally  compelled 
to  make  selections  from  the  numerous  requests  presented.  Our 
friends  were  soon  made  sensible  of  the  salutary  effects  of  those 
meetings  in  the  region  where  they  were  held,  and  manifested  a 
laecoming  zeal  for  the  session ;  and  were  always  ready  to  make 
ample  provision,  not  only  for  members  of  the  council,  but  also 
for  all  visitors  during  its  continuance.  Previous  arrangements, 
therefore,  were  made  by  the  society  with  whom  we  met — n  com- 
mittee wfis  appointed  expressly  to  wait  on  visiting  brethren,  and 
see  tiiat  they  were  hospitably  entertained — 'fur  many  came  from 
a  great  distance.  Such  was  the  excitement  on  those  occasions, 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  carriage-loads,  individuals  on 
horse-back,  and  even  walking,  from  a  distance  of  fifty,  sixty,  and 
sometimes  a  hundred  miles.  Universalists  were  scattered  pro- 
miscuously through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  :  and  there 
were  but  few  in  those  days,  in  comparison  with  the  great  mass 
of  Parti alists,  attached  respectively  to  all  the  other  sects. 
The  reader  may  in  some  degree  appreciate  their  feelings,  though 
he  can  not  fully,  if  he  would,  imagine  himself  in  their  position, 
located  in  a  neighborhood  where  no  one  sympathizes  with  him. 
in  his  religious  devotions ;  where,  if  he  speak  on  the  subject  of 
his  doctrine,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  nothing  but  frowns  and  ex- 
ecirations  :  Avhere,  if  he  attend  church,  he  is  a  target  for  the  most 
pointed,  venomous  shafts  of  the  speaker's  hdif  indignation ;  and 
Avhere  he  probably  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  sin- 
gle sermon  that  he  considers  even  salted  v.'ith  Gospel  truth  ;  and 
then  let  him  suppose  that  he  hears  of  a  meeting  of  preachers  of 
that  doctrine  wliich  he  verily  believes  to  be  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
where  a  number  are  to  assemble,  and  hold  forth  for  two  success- 
ive days  ;  and  he  will  have  some  faint  conceptions  of  the  feelings 
of  those  W'lo  attended  our  Associations — he  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  alacrity  with  which  they  made  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney — of  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  sacrificed  both  time 
and  money — and  of  the  indescribable  joy  of  heart  with  which 
they  met  and  greeted  each  other.  He  may  look  around  on  such 
a  congregation,  and  see  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  most 
perfect  gratification — of  joy  in  heart  and  peace  of  soul — delinea- 
ted upon  every  countenance,  in  the  complaisant  smile,  the  glow, 
ing  cheek,  and  the  moistened  eye,  that  meet  him  from  every  quar- 
ter. O,  the  blessedness  of  such  a  convocation  !  I\Iy  old  heart 
warms  under  this  famt  retrospective  glance,  and  I  almost  wish 
to  live  life  over  again  to  renew  the  enjoyment  of  such  blessed 
seasons.     But,  for  some  cause,  under  certain  circumstances,  1 
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have  very  excitable  materials  in  my  moral  composition,  and  I 
suppose  ever)-  lx)dy  did  not  feel  as  I  did. 

The  sixth  session  of  our  Association,  (1811.)  was  holden  in 
Bainbridge,  Chenango  county,  As  no  meeting-house  could  be 
obtained,  our  friends  fitted  up  a  newly-built  barn  in  as  conveni- 
ent a  manner  as  possible,  for  <he  occasion.  Such  meeting-houses 
as  that,  we  often  had  to  occupy ;  and  we  felt  ourselves  highly 
accommodated  when  we  obtained  a  clean  one  ;  nor  did  we  think 
it  a  disgrace  for  Christians  to  %vorship  God  in  a  bam,  inasmuch 
as  a  stable  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation. 
Mr.  Dean  then  resided  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  consequently  with  ils  ;  and  five  others,  hereto- 
fore named,  who  were  members  of  this  ecclesiastical  body,  were 
present,  and  a  single  individual,  Nathaniel  S^j^ith,  Ixjaring  cre- 
dentials of  appointment  from  the  General  Convention,  with  two 
other  preachers  of  the  Great  Salvation,  who  had  never  before 
appeared  among  us ;  and  singular  as  the  circumstance  may  ap- 
pear, one  was  a  female. 

Maria  Cook,  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  escorted  to 
that  place  by  two  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability,  from  the 
own  of  Sheshequin,  Bradford  county,  Pennsv'lvania,  where  she 
had  been  visiting  for  several  weeks,  and  holding  meetings. 
They  introduced  her  to  the  council  as  a  person  of  irreproachable 
morals,  and  with  high  encomiums  upon  her  public  labors.  Some 
of  our  brethren  and  friends  were  a  little  fastidious  about  allow- 
ing a  woman  to  preach,  supposing  St.  Paul  forbade  it,  where  he 
=ays,  he  suffered  not  a  woman  to  leach,  nor  to  usurp  authority,  <kc., 
while  others  thought  differently,  believing  he  would  not  have 
applauded  the  labors  of  so  many  female  helpers  in  the  Lord,  if 
he  did  not,  under  suitable  circumstances,  approve  of  their  pub- 
lic ministration.  But  as  the  phenomenon  of  a  female  preacher 
appearing  among  us  was  so  extraordinary,  and  curiosity  was  on 
tiptoe  among  the  mass  of  the  congregation,  to  hear  a  woman 
preach,  our  opposing  brethren  finally  withdrew  their  objections, 
and  she  very  cheerfully  obliged  us  with  a  discourse.  And  there 
was  not  a  sermon  delivered  with  more  eloquence,  with  more  cor- 
rectness of  diction,  or  pathos,  or  one  listened  to  with  more  devout 
attention ;  nor  was  there  another  delivered  during  the  session  so 
highly  applauded  by  the  Avhole  congregation,  as  the  one  she  de- 
livered. And  so  excited  and  animated  were  many  of  the  breth- 
ren by  the  novelty,  and  so  highly  pleased  and  edified  with  her 
public  discourse,  that  a  letter  of  fellowship  for  her,  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  was  almost  peremptorily  demanded.     She,  herself^ 
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appeared  quite  indifferent  about  it.  But  as  she  came  well  re- 
commended, both  as  to  her  religious  and  moral  character,  and 
as  she  certainly  exhibited  sound  faith  and  a  becoming  zeal  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cause,  was  well  educated  and  possessed 
more  than  ordinary  speaking  talents,  an  informal  letter  was  pre- 
sented to  her,  which  she  modestly  accepted.  This  letter  of  fel- 
lowship, however,  she  destroyed  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  be- 
cause she  thought  some  of  the  preachers,  especially  Mr.  Dean, 
did  not  treat  her  with  that  kindness  which  the  letter  betokened  ; 
and  she  conscientiously  destroyed,  (so  she  told  me,)  what  she 
considered  an  insincere  token  of  fellowship. 

She  there  received  numerous  and  earnest  requests  from  the 
delegates  from  all  the  societies,  and  from  nearly  every  visiting 
brother,  to  comedo  their  respective  societies  and  towns  and  hold 
meetings;  and  she  readily  complied  with  as  many  of  these  calls 
as  her  time  and  health  would  permit.  She  possessed  no  means 
of  conveyance  of  her  own,  nor  did  she  desire  it ;  some  friends 
always  accompanied  her,  and  helped  her  from  place  to  place. 
Her  meetings,  for  a  season,  were  the  most  numerously  attended 
of  any  preacher  of  any  denomination,  who  had  ever  traveled 
through  the  country,  and  were  certainly  quite  advantageous  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  as  they  called  out  many  who,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  novelty  of  the  circumstance,  could  not  have  been  induced 
to  attend  a  Universalist  meeting  ;  and  who,  after  obtaining  some 
ideas  of  the  doctrine  from  her  discourses,  were  inclined  to  hear 
others  ;  and  her  remuneration  by  contributions  was  far  more  lib- 
eral  than  any  preacher  of  our  order  received,  or  perhaps  any 
itinerant  preacher  of  any  denomination.  But  Miss  Cook  had 
numerous  opposers  to  the  course  she  pursued,  irrespective  of  the 
doctrine  she  inculcated,  and  especially  among  her  own  sex,  who 
t'hought  it  very  improper,  and  even  indecent  for  a  woman  to 
preach,  and  especiall}'  to  itinerate  as  she  did.  She  was  quite 
sensitive;  and  the  vituperations  and  uncharitable  remarks  which 
were  constantly  falling  upon  her  ears  considerably  discomposed 
her,  and  soon  began  to  give  quite  a  tone  to  her  public  discourses, 
by  leading  her  into  long  arguments  in  vindication  of  her  right  to 
preach  ;  which  would  not  unfrequently  constitute  the  whole  bur- 
den of  her  discourse.  This  rendered  them  rather  stale  and 
uninteresting  ;  the  novelty  of  the  circumstance  subsiding,  invi- 
tations became  less  frequent,  and  her  congregations  vastly  de- 
Greased  in  numbers.  She  however  remained  in  the  counties  of 
Chenango,  Madison,  Oneida,  Otsego,  and  Plerkimer,  something 
like  a  year.     She  then  made  a  visit  to  the  region  of  Troy  :  and 
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quite  a  lengthy  stay,  (several  months  I  believe,)  amon;^'  the  Sha- 
kers; and  tlien  returned  to  her  friends  ;  fjr  slie  had  a  mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters  in  Geneva  and  vicinity.  After  tlie  lapse  of 
a  year  or  more,  she  made  our  part  of  the  country  another  visit ; 
but  her  reception  was  not  so  cordial  and  flatterintr  as  on  her  first 
tour;  still  she  had  many  warm  friends  in  ditferent  parts  of  the 
country.  She  preached  but  little;  and,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
took  up  her  residence  among  some  friends  in  that  part  of  the  town 
of  Otsego  called  Pierstown,  with  a  design  to  spend  the  winter. 
But  some  malignant  spirit,  who  wanted  to  spit  his  venom  against 
Universalism  in  some  form,  and  no  doubt  thinking  that,  by  dis- 
turbing her,  he  should  injure  the  feelings  of  some  of  her  friends, 
and  thereby  ingratiate  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  Orthodox 
aristocracy,  entered  a  complaint  to  the  proper  authorities,  stating 
that  such  a  vagrant  person  was  in  town,  and  liable  to  become  a 
town-charge.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  untrue.  It  was 
generally  known  that  she  had  a  sufficient  income  to  maintain  her, 
secured  to  her  by  the  will  of  her  deceased  father — to  amply  pro- 
vide her  a  support  under  any  circumstances.  Hei'  brother,  on 
whom  I  once  called  by  her  request,  when  traveling  in  Western 
New  York,  told  me  that,-  at  any  time  when  she  wished  to  return 
home,  he  would  send  for  her  ;  and,  at  any  time  when  she  needed 
money,  let  him  know  it,  and  he  would  send  it  to  her ;  notwith- 
standing, he  and  all  her  relatives  were  very  much  opposed  to 
the  course  she  was  pursuing,  and  considered  her  under  a  men- 
tal derangement. 

But  a  precept  was  issued  by  Esquire  F.,  of  Cooperstown,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  constable,  who  immediately  went  in  pur- 
suit of  her.  Her  friends  remonstrated  with  the  officer — told  him 
there  was  no  possible  necessity  for  disturbing  her,  that  they  would 
become  responsible  that  she  sliould  not  be  chargeable  upon  the 
town — but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  he  had  received  his  "  letter  of  au- 
thority," and  "haul  her  to  prison  "'  he  would.  He  went  where 
she  had  taken  up  her  abode,  and  a  ludicrous  scene  ensued.  He 
was  with  a  wagon  ;  and  he  informed  her,  that  the  law  required 
him  to  take  her  to  Cooperstown,  before  Esq.  F.  She  told  him, 
he  must  do  it  then.  "  Well,"  said  he,  '•  will  you  take  a  seat  in 
the  wagon  ?"  She  replied,  '•  No."  "  Well,  how  will  you  go  ?" 
She  answered,  "  I  will  not  go  at  all."  "But  the  law  requires 
me  to  carry  you  there."  '•  Well,  1  have  nothing  to  do  witli  the 
la*v  ;  and,  if  you  have,  yoii  must  do  your  duty."  But  how  he 
should  carry  her,  was  tiie  question,  if  she  would  not  get  into  his 
wagon.  "  That,"  said  she,  "  is  your  business — not  mine."  The 
0  # 
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man  was  completely  put  to  his  trumps — she  moved  not,  nor 
Would  she  move,  or  make  any  preparations.  It  was  about  five 
miles  where  he  wanted  to  carry  her.  He  was  finally  compelled^ 
as  a  last  resort,  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  set  her  in  his  wagon^ 
to  which  she  made  no  resistance.  The  friend  who  gave  me  the 
information,  circumstantially,  took  his  horse  and  followed  them, 
to  see  that  she  met  with  no  personal  abuse  ;  for  he  felt  confident 
they  never  could  extort  an  answer  from  her  to  a  single  question. 
The  constable  drove  to  the  door  of  the  ofHce,  stopped  his  team, 
and  remarked,  "  This  is  Esq.  F.'s  office.  Will  you  get  out  of 
the  wagon,  and  walk  in."  She  replied,  "No  ;  I  have  no  busi- 
ness with  Esq.  F.;  if  he  has  business  with  me,  let  him  come  to 
me."  No  persuasion  could  make  her  move  from  the  wao-on  ; 
and  the  constable  left  her,  went  into  the  office,  informed  the  ma- 
gistrate of  the  circumstance,  and  asked  him  what  he  should  do. 
The  magistrate  told  him  to  bring  her  into  the  office.  So  he  was 
again  compelled  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  carry  her  into  the  office, 
where  he  seated  her  in  a  chair;  when  the  following  dialogue 
ensued : 

Magistrate.  Miss  Cook,  inasmuch  as  a  complaint  has  been  en- 
tered, I  have  been  obliged,  by  law,  to  ifesue  a  precept,  and  have 
you  brought  before  me,  not  to  abuse  you,  nor  to  injure  your  feel- 
ings, if  I  can  avoid  it ;  but  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  relative  to 
your  place  of  residence,  means  of  subsistence,  &;c. 

Miss  C.  You  can  ask  me  any  questions  you  please  ;  but  I  feci 
under  no  obligation  to  answer  you,  nor  shall  I  answer  any  of 
your  questions.  , 

Mag.  But  vv  ill  vou  not  tell  me  your  place  of  residence  ? 

Miss  C.  No. 

Mag.  But  the  law  requires  it,  madam,  and  I  have  but  one 
course  to  pursue.  If  you  will  not  answer  the  necessary  inqui- 
ries, I  shall  be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  to  commit  you 
to  jail,  until  you  will  answer. 

Miss  C.  You  can  do  as  you  please.  I  have  seen  demons  in 
the  seat  of  justice  before  now — I  have  a  brother  who  acts  in  that 
capacity. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing  like  an  answer  to  a  single 
question  he  proposed,  the  magistrate  wrote  a  mittimus  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  read  it  to  her,  and  handed  it  to  the  constable. 

Miss  C.  You  have  worded  it  right,  sir,  for  you  and  all  your 
proceedings  are  perfectly  contemptible,  in  my  view.  •. 

Constable.  Miss  Cook,  will  you  walk  out,  and  take  a  seat  in 
the  wagon  ? 
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Miss  C.  No. 

The  constable  was,  therefore,  under  the. necessity  of  taking 
her  into  his  arms  again,  and  seating  her  in  the  wagon.  lie  then 
xirovc  to  the  jail,  carried  her  into  the  building,  and  delivered  her 
lo  the  jailer.  The  keeper  was  a  friendly  man — his  family  re- 
sided in  one  part,  of  the  prison-house;  and  he  told  Miss  Cook, 
tiiat  she  was  welcome  to  his  table,  and  gave  her  liberty  to  visit 
any  apartment  of  the  prison,  or  other  part  of  the  building  she 
was  disposed  to  see.  There  she  remained,  perfectly  contented 
and  happy,  for  several  weeks  ;  and.  while  in  these  circumstances, 
she  sent  word  to  me,  that  she  was  preaciiing  to  the  spirits  in 
prison.  After  some  weeks,  finding  they  could  neither  drive  nor 
flatter  her  to  pay  any  respect  to  their  authority,  the  magistrate 
hinted  to  the  jailer  to  get  rid  of  her  the  easiest  way  he  could. 

In  the  spring  following,  if  my  memory  be  correct,  she  made 
another  visit  to  Troy,  then  returned  to  her  friendsj  gave  up  trav- 
eling and  preaching,  and  remained  in  retirement  the  rest  of  her 
life.  1  never  saw  her  but  once  afterwards,  which  was  many 
years  since  she  had  relinquished  preaching.  In  the  year  1829; 
I  called  on  Mr.  O.  Ackley,  in  Hopewell,  Ontario  county,  where 
I  saw  Miss  Cook  for  the  last  time,  and  received  from  her  tongue 
the  most  severe  castigation  that  I  ever  received  from  any  mor- 
tal, male  or  female.  When  I  entered  the  house,  I  received  as 
cordial  and  friendly  greeting  as  I  ever  did,  and  that  was  as  af- 
fectionate as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  any  person  liv- 
ing ;  but  she  immediately  remarked,  "  Now  I  know  what  I  was 
sent  here  for."  She  then  proceeded  to  inform  me,  that  she  had 
an  irresistible  presentiment  that  it  was  her  duty  to  come  to  Bro- 
ther  Ackley's,  and  to  come  that  morning  ;  and  so  powerfully  was 
it  impressed  upon  her,  that  she  had  walked  tlie  whole  distance 
of  ten  miles  before  breakfast.  She  felt  confident  she  had  a  call 
from  the  Lord  to  perform  some  important  duty;  but  what  that 
duty  was  she  had  no  distinct  perception-  until  she  saw  me  ;  but 
now  the  whole  was  unfolded  to  her — it  was  to  admonish,  to  ex- 
hort me,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  more  faithful  to  my 
duty.  She  said,  preaching  was  no  longer  of  any  use — she  had 
been  convinced  of  it  for  a  long  while,  and  she  was  persuaded  I 
must  be  also  convinced.  She  firmly  believed  the  doctrine— she 
believed  it  was  God's  truth,  and  would  ultimately  prevail — but 
it  must  be  through  other  means  than  preaching.  It  must  be  done 
by  work  ;  that  is,  by  organizing  into  an  apostolic  society — a  com- 
munity of  interest,  of  property.  This  had  been  a  favorite  topic 
for  many  years  ;   and  she  had  made  a  number  of  etFjrts  to  get 
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such  a  society  established.  She  now  said,  that  I  had  sufficient 
influence  to  establish  such  a  society,  and  it  was  my  imperious 
duty  to  do  it — that  my  preaching  was  of  no  use,  nor  had  it  been 
for  years — that  I  had  been  losing  ground  for  a  good  while  past — 
that  the  Lord  had  begun  to  curse  me  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  he 
would  still  heap  curses  upon  my  head ;  and  she  devoutly  prayed 
that  he  would  curse  me  more  and  more  until  I  would  do  my  duty 
in  that  respect,  &c.,  &c.  This  was  the  last  interview  I  ever 
had  with  Miss  Cook.  She  lived  a  number  of  years  after  this  in 
retirement,  and,  indeed,  pretty  much  secluded  from  the  world : 
but  lived  and  died  in  full  faith  of  the  ultimate  universal  purifi- 
cation and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  "  Historical  Sketches,"  has  made  some  very 
appropriate  and  just  remarks,  in  relation  to  this  eccentric  woman. 

The  other  individual,  heretofore  mentioned,  was  Dr.  Lewis 
Beers,  of  the  town  of  Spencer,  Tioga  county,  but  now  Danby, 
Tompkins  county.  New  York.  It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Smith, 
in  his  "  Historical  Sketches,"  should  have  made  some  trifling 
mistakes  in  his  notice  of  this  individual,  inasmuch  as  the  inci- 
dents to  which  he  alludes  took  place  prior  to  his  connection  with 
the  Universalist  denomination  ;  and  as  it  is  presumable  that  he 
never  had  much,  if  any,  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 

Dr.  Beers  was  an  eminent  and  successful  practitioner  of  med- 
icine,  a  native  of  the  State  ot  Connecticut,  and  educated  in  the 
most  rigid  school  of  Presbyterianism;  and  I  am  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief,  that  he  lived  a  number  of  years  in  the 
communion  of  that  church.  He  was  an  early  settler  in  that 
town  ;  and  by  skill  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  his  suc- 
cessful financiering,  had  amassed  a  large  property.  His  mind, 
however,  was  too  inquisitive  to  be  content  with  the  incongruities 
of  Calvinism,  and  his  soul  too  capacious  to  be  satisfied  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  Partialism ;  and  by  dint  of  Biblical  study, 
with  the  help  of  a  few  books  that  fell  in  his  way,  he  arose,  I  am 
persuaded,  without  ever  hearing  a  discourse  from  a  Universalist 
preacher,  above  the  fog  of  educational  prejudice  into  the  clear 
light  of  Gospel  truth  ;  and,  without  stopping  to  confer  with  flesh 
and  blood,  immediately  began  publishing  it  to  the  world.  He 
had,  I  think,  obtained  Mr.  Ballou's  Treatise  on  Atonement;  and, 
having  ascertained  the  place  of  his  residence,  addressed  him  by 
letter,  requesting  information  concerning  the  state  of  our  organ- 
ization, and  what  steps  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  take  in 
order  to  unite  with  the  denomination  of  Universalists.  Mr.  Bal- 
lon immediately  replied,  (the  Doctor  showed  me  the  letter,)  and 
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informed  liini  of  the  existence  of  the  "  Western  Association," 
whicli  was  the  first  knowledge  he  ever  ohtnincd  of  such  an  or- 
ganization in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  the  session  in  Bain- 
bridi^e,  whicli  he  attended,  was  the  first  meeting  of  this  body, 
after  ho  obtained  that  knowledge. 

Doctor  Beers  delivered  one  discourse  at  this  meeting,  which 
abundantly  evinced  the  correctness  and  strength  of  his  taith,  and 
Jiis  ability  to  advocate  it  before  the  world  ;  and,  as  he  possessed 
ample  credentials  as  to  his  religious  and  moral  character,  on  his 
application  a  letter  of  fellowship,  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
was  most  readily  and  cheerfully  granted.  It  is  presumable  that 
Dr.  B.,  at  this  time,  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  "  New 
Jerusalem  Church,"  and  that  he  had  never  seen  a  volume  of  the 
writings  of  Swedenbourg,  nor  any  other  writings  on  the  subject. 
From  the  time  of  our  first  acquaintance,  we  entered  into  an  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  which  was  continued  for  several  years; 
and,  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  I  made  him  a  visit,  and  delivered 
a  number  of  discourses  in  his  neighborhood.  I  had  free  access 
to  his  library  while  there,  and  found  nothing  of  the  kind  among 
his  books,  nor  was  there  a  word  passed  between  us  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  after  he  became  a  convert  to.  Swedenbourgianism,  it 
constituted  one  of  the  most  common  themes  of  his  discourses. 
Some  time  in  the  spring  of  the  year  following,  if  I  mistake  not, 
I  received  through  the  post-office  the  first  number  of  a  periodical 
in  pamphlet  form,  entitled,  "  The  Halcyon  Luminary,"  publish- 
ed by  a  company  of  gentlemen  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
exhibited  high  literary  merits,  and  its  mechanical  execution  was 
in  the  first  style.  It  was  religious  in  its  character,  but  professed 
to  discard  all  sectarianism,  to  advocate  liberty  of  thought  and 
investigation  ;  and  it  promised  to  give  a  key,  which  would  fully 
and  certainly  unlock  all  the  mysteries  of  divine  Revehi.tion,  and 
deliver  tlie  church  from  the  dense  fog  in  which  it  had  so  long 
groped,  and  bring  it  out  into  the  brilliant  light  and  sun-shine  of 
Gospel  truth.  I  read  it  with  considerable  interest — and  read  it 
again;  but  there  was  something  about  it,  notwithstanding' its 
professed  transparency,  so  inscrutable,  so  mystical,  that  it  ap- 
peared  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  be  itself  in  a  more  dense  fog  than 
that  which  it  proposed  to  dispel  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
church;  and  I  had  so  little  faith  in  its  ability  to  fulfil  its  high 
pretensions,  that  I  made  no  return  for  it,  nor  interested  myself 
in  its  favor,  and  consequently  never  received  another  number. 
How  many  of  our  preachers  received  it  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but 
Dr.  Beers  did,  and  I  shortly  after  received  a  letter  from  him,  ex- 
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tolling  the  work  beyond  measure  ;  and  when  I  again  visited  hinHy 
in  the  fall  of  1812,  he  had  received  all  the  numbers  which  had 
then  been  published,  and  was  drinking  deeply  into  its  doctrine. 
He  had  obtained  the  "  key  "  to  the  mysteries  of  Revelation,  and 
was  able  to  begin  to  explain  the  inspired  word  quite  clearly,  in 
his  own  estimation,  at  least,  by  the  '•'  science  of  corresponden- 
cies." Shortly  after  this — certainly  within  two  years — he  vis- 
ited the  city  of  New  York,  united  with  the  "  New  Jerusalem 
Church,"  and  received  ordination  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of 
that  denomination.  Subsequently,  he  built  a  meeting-house  at 
his  own  expense,  principally  if  not  wholly,  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, collected  something  of  a  congregation,  and  organized  a 
church  to  which  he  ministered.  During  his  visit  to  New  York, 
he  procured  the  voluminous  writings  of  Baron  Swedenbourg, 
which  comprised  a  vastly  greater  bulk  than  his  extensive  medi- 
cal library.  On  his  showing  me  the  ponderous  tomes  which 
contained  his  theological  lore,  I  remarked,  "  Br.  Beers,  1  can 
never  become  a  Swedenbourgian."  "  Why,"  he  asked.  "  Be- 
cause I  could  never  find  time  to  study  the  theory — I  should  rather 
undertake  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  your -medical -profession 
than  your  theology — it  would  require  less  time  and  labor."  He 
replied,  "  Well,  you  are  about  right." 

This  change  of  opinion,  (if  change  of  opinion  it  may  be 
called)  never  interrupted,  in  any  degree,  our  fraternal  inter- 
course, for  he  never  would  acknowledge  to  me  that  he  believed 
in  endless  misery  or  unhappiness  in  any  form  whatever;  but 
said,  as  he  understood  it,  the  doctrine  of  the  final  restitution  was 
not  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  the  new  church.  I  visited 
him  repeatedly  after  this,  and  preached  in  his  neighborhood  and 
vicinity  ;  and  he  made  me  a  visit  and  preached  for  me  one  Sun- 
day in  Hamilton.  On  my  first  visit  to  him  after  he  united  with 
the  Swedenbourgian  church,  1  said  to  him,  "Brother  Beers, 
you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  very  singular  predicament,  hav- 
ings united  yourself  to  a  church  who  probably  would  not  ac- 
knowledge Universalism,  as  a  Christian  faith,  without  a  formal 
/vvithdrawal  from  us  ;  and  therefore  stand  as  a  visible  member 
of  the  two  churches;  who  hold  no  fellowship  with  each  other. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?"  "  I  confess,"  he  said, 
"there  appears  a  discrepancy  in  my  conduct;  but  I  could  not 
conveniently  make  known  my  views  and  wishes  to  the  Asso- 
ciation previous  to  the  step  I  have  taken.  I  think  the  Associa- 
tion had  better  withdraw  fellowship  from  me."  "  But  you  know, 
Brother  Beers,  that  we  can  not  withdraw  the  hand  of  fellowship 
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merely  for  opinion's  sake,  unless  that  opinion  denies  faith  in  the 
Christian  religion.  No,  you  must  withdraw  from  us;  and  that 
you  enjoy  the  privilege  of  doing,  with  or  without  giving  your 
reason  for  the  act,  at  your  own  choice."  "  liut,"  said  h^.-,  "I 
can  not  conscientiously  do  that,  because  that  would  l>e  inani. 
Testation  of  feeling  foreign  to  my  heart  ;  I  have  the  same 
cordial  fellowship  for  my  Universal  brethren  that  I  ever  had  ; 
I  consider  them  right,  in  almost  every  point  of  doctrine,  and 
the  Clearest  right,  by  far,  of  any  denomination  of  Christians 
except  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  and  I  shall  always  esteem 
it  a  privilege  to  unite  with  them  in  religious  worship."  **  Well," 
I  replied,  "if  you  will  not  withdraw  you  must  remain,  for  aught 
1  see,  in  your,  present  awkward  position,  unless  you  commit 
some  crime  ;  but  look  out,  sir,  if  you  commit  crime,  you  will 
doubtless  have  to  meet  a  double  retribution  ;  for  we  shall  most 
certainly  deal  with  you  as  a  member  of  our  church." 

Such  were  the  real  feelings  of  Dr.  Beers,  no  doubt ;  for  his 
conduct  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  profession.  He  remained, 
while  I  had  any  knowledge  of  him,  a  warm  friend  of  Univer- 
salists  and  Universalism,  and  does,  I  presume,  to  the  present 
day,  if  he  is  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living.  But  many  years 
have  passed  since  I  have  seen,  or  even  heard  from  him  ;  I  know 
not  whether  he  s-till  remains  a  tenant  of  the  earth,  or  whether 
he  has  gone  to  that  brighter  and  better  world  he  so  firmly  be- 
lieved in,  and  so  ardently  anticipated.  He  was  a  good  man,  a 
practical  Christian,  and  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his 
friends  and  the  high  esteem  of  all  his  acquaintances. 

In  my  itinerations  in  Madison  county,  particularly  in  the 
towns  of  Nelson,  Smithfield,  and  vicinity,  I  l;ad  frequent  inter- 
views with  a  deputy-sheriff,  by  the  name  of  Malteson,  who  be- 
came favorably  impressed  with  the  doctrine,  and  improved 
ever\-  convenient  opportunity  to  hear  it  preached.  He  was  a 
favorite  of  his  principal,  and  being  often  with  him,  talked  much 
about  the  new  doctrine,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  the 
sheriff,  J.  Whipple  Esq.,  to  hear  it.  He  succeeded  at  last  in 
exciting  a  curiosity  in  the  mind  of  the  sheriff,  and  he  sent  a  re- 
quest to  me,  by  Matteson,  to  make  an  appointment  at  his  house. 
Cazenovia  was  then  the  seat  of  justice  for  Madison  county,  and 
Whipple  of  course  resided  there.  Matteson  very  cheerfully 
made  the  application  in  behalf  of  the  sheriff,  and  assured  me, 
that  I  would  receive  kind  and  respectful  treatment  ;  and  I  gave 
him  liberty  to  make  the  appointment.  In  the  month  of  April, 
ISll,  was  delivered  the  first  Universalist  discourse  ever  preach- 
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ed  in  the  village  of  Cazenovia.  Whipple,  however,  was  rathei' 
timid  ;  fearful,  probably,  that  it  might  eclipse  his  popularity  to 
show  too  much  favor  to  such  an  unpopular  sect,  and  therefore, 
did  not  diffuse  the  information  very  extensively  ;  but  enough 
assembled  to  handsomely  line  a  large  square  room  in  his  dwell- 
ing-house. Not  a  child,  or  one  in  minority,  nor  a  female,  ap- 
peared in  the  congregation  until  I  arose  to  commence  service, 
when  two  women,  one  of  them  I  afteiivards  learned  was  Mrs. 
W.,  just  entered  within  the  room  ;  and,  looking  warily  around 
as  though  fearful  of  some  impending  catastrophe,  seated  them- 
selves near  the  door,  cautiously  keeping  it  open  so  as  to  secure 
a  safe  retreat,  in  case  of  an  onset.  I  was  pleased  with  my 
congregation,  notwithstanding  ;  they  looked  like  men  of  respect- 
ability, and  of  mature  judgment,  and  of  sufficient  understand- 
ing to  comprehend  what  I  had  to  say  to  them ;  and  they  gave 
very  serious  and  close  attention.  The  discourse  was  closed, 
the  congregation  were  thanked  and  dismissed,  and  every  soul 
left  the  room,  leaving  me  entirely  alone.  Not  more  than  five 
minutes  elapsed,  however,  before  Whipple  returned,  and  said, 
Mr.  M. — ,  one  of  the  Deacons  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
had  been  one  of  my  hearers,  and  had  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
some  conversation  with  me.  I  requested  Mr.  W.  to  introduce 
him,  as  I  should  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  gratify  his  desire.  He 
withdrew,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  returned,  followed  by  the 
Deacon,  and  nearly  or  quite  every  other  individual  that  com- 
posed my  congregation,  except  the  women.  We  were  intro- 
duced, and  the  Deacon  remarked — that  he  wished  to  ask  me  a 
number  of  questions  ;  but  as  he  did  not  feel  competent  to  enter  in- 
to an  argument,  he  wanted  I  should  agree  not  to  ask  him  a  single 
question.  I  replied,  that  was  quite  an  unusual  and  unequal 
way  of  holdhig  a  discussion  ;  but  as  I  was  perfectly  willing, 
and  even  desirous  that  everybody  should  know  my  opinion,  and 
investigate  and  prove  my  doctrine,  for  I  entertained  no  fears  that 
it  would  suffer  by  investigation,  I  would  cheerfully  indulge 
him;  and  he  might  ask  me  as  many  questions  as  he  was  dis- 
pos-id  to  ask,  and  I  would  answer  as  many  as  I  could.  The 
Deacon  was  very  mild  and  pleasant,  exhibiting  none  of  that  fe- 
rocity so  common  among  opposers  of  the  doctrine,  but  demeaned 
himself  like  a  Christian.  We  conversed  an  hour  or  more  ;  the 
Deacon  asked  me  a  number  of  questions  relative  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  my  doctrine  ;  and  then  requested  me  to  reconcile  a 
large  number  of  passages  of  Scripture  therewith,  which  he 
considered  as  insuperable  objections  to  the  doctrine.     Thepass^ 
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ages,  as  u>;ual,  consisted  mostly  of  parables  ;  and  tlic  Deacon 
listened  with  niucii  patience,  and  some  manifestations  of  sur- 
prise at  my  expositions  ;  while  a  death-like  stillness  was  main- 
tained by  our  auditors.  When  the  Deacon  had  exhausted  the 
catalofTue  of  passages  which  his  memory  retained,  he  seemed 
to  sit  in  deep  thought  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  resumed, 
*'  Well,  Mr.  Stacy,  your  doctrine  appears  reasonable  ;  but  I 
can  not  believe  it." 
Slacy.  Why,  Deacon  ? 

Deacon.  Because  I  believe  God  is  just — I  believe  he  is  a  just 
as  well  as  a  merciful  God. 

5.  Well,  Deacon,  so  do  I.  I  believe  God  is  infinitely  just — 
that  his  justice  is  inflexible — that  it  never  did,  and  never  will 
yield  to  mercy,  nor  relinquish  one  of  its  least  demands  ;  and  be- 
cause I  so  believe,  I  fully  believe  in  the  ultimate  holiness  and 
happiness  of  all  intelligent  beings. 

Dea.  I  don't  understand  that — I  don't  see  how  tliat  can  be. 
I  have  always  supposed,  that  if  God  dealt  with  us  according  to 
strict  justice,  not  one  soul  could  ever  be  saved. 

S.  Well,  Deacon,  you  have  certainly  talked  long  enough  wi;h 
me,  not  to  be  afraid  of  me — to  be  afraid  I  will  deal  captiously 
with  you  ;  and  now,  if  you  will  answer  me  a  very  few  plain, 
simple  questions — answer  them  just  as  you  think,  just  as  you 
feel,  without  the  least  reserve — t  think  I  can  make  it  appear 
perfectly  plain  to  you,  so  plain  that  you  can  not  help  but  under- 
stand me. 

Dea.  Well,  I  will  try  to  answer. 

»S.  Well,  Deacon,  Is  it  not  per\ersely  wicked  and  unjust  for 
us  tx)  hate  God,  and  hate  man  ?  And  is  not  hatred  of  God,  and 
hatred  of  man,  the  fruitful  source  of  all  our  sins  and  consequent 
misery — the  profound  abyss  of  human  depravity  ? 
Dea.  Well,  I  must  confess  I  believe  it  is. 
S.  Then,  sir,  can  a  soul  be  miserable,  who  loves  God  with  all 
his  powers,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself? 

Dea.  O,  no ;  by  no  means.  Love  to  God  and  love  to  man, 
constitute  heavenly  felicity. 

S.  And  does  not  God  righteously  and  justly  demand  this  su- 
preme love  of  all  his  intelligent  creation  ? 
Dea.  Yes,  certainly. 

"S.  Then  does -not  this  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  constitute 
the  sum  total  of  the  demands  of  divine  justice  ? 
Dea.  I  think  it  does. 
S.  Now,  DeacBn,  do  you  believe  that  God,  in  the  economy  of 
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his  wisdom,  has  devised  any  means  by  which  his  justice  will  be 
fully  vindicated  and  satisfied  ? 

J)ea.  Most  certainly. 

iS.  Well,  Deacon,  you  and  I  believe  just  alike.  We  are  co- 
believers  in  the  same  glorious  doctrine  of  the  final  Restitution. 

jDea.  1  think  not. 

iS.  O  yes — you  are  as  clear  a  Universalist  as  I  have  found 
lately ;  and  I  profess  to  be  a  preacher  of  that  doctrine. 

Dea.  I  do  not  understand  it  so. 

iS.  Well,  Deacon,  I'll  try  to  make  you  understand  it.  You 
have  acknowledged  that  you  believe,  first,  That  the  infinite  jus- 
tice of  God  demands  of  all  intelligent  beings,  that  they  should 
love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  each  other  as  themselves  ;  and 
that  this  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  the  requirements  of  the  di- 
vine and  just  law  of  God  ;  therefore,  nothing  but  this  love  can 
satisfy  the  demands  of  justice — punishment  can  never  do  it,  nor 
tend  towards  it,  unless  that  punishment  produce  this  love.  Sec- 
ondly, You  believe  that  this  love  constitutes  heavenly  felicity — 
that  no  one,  in  the  enjoyment  of  love  is,  or  can  be,  miserable. 
Thirdly,  You  believe  that  God  has  devised  efficient  means  where- 
by his  justice  will  be  fully  satisfied  ;  and  as  nothing  but  love 
will  satisfy  its  demands,  so  it  necessarily  and  unavoidably  fol- 
lows, that  God  has  devised  means  whereby  all  mankind  will 
eventually  love  God  with  all  their  powers,  or  justice  will  forever 
bfe  dissatisfied  ;  and,  therefore,  all  intelligent  beings  will  be  par- 
takers  of  heavenly  felicity. 

Sherif  Whipple,  (with  rather  a  boisterous  laugh,  and  loud 
voice.)  There.  Deacon,  you're  down  now — give  it  up — ^give  it 
up. 

The  whole  congregation  broke  out  into  rather  a  disagreeable 
laugh,  and  the  Deacon  dropped  his  head.  I  then  resumed; 
"Now,  Deacon,  by  reviewing  this  subject,  you  will  be  led  to  see 
what  you  probably  never  have  before  seen,  that  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  God  are  not  conflicting  attributes — that  so  far  from  op- 
posing each  other,  they  meet  and  embrace  in  the  Gospel  plan  of 
salvation — that  while  justice  inflexibly  demands  supreme  love  to 
God,  and  love  to  man,  which  the  sinner,  of  himself  could  never 
yield,  mercy,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  steps  in  and  enables 
him  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  divine  justice.  Therefore, 
in  the  salvation  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  in  no  other  way, 
both  justice  and  mercy  can  have  their  demands  to  the  last  frac- 
tion, and  both  be  fully  satisfied.  The  Deacon,  at  length,  raised 
his  head,  and,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  gave  meftis  hand,  and  bade 
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me  good-bye.  In  subsequent  years  a  small  congrcnration  was 
raised  in  Cazenovia,  to  wlioni  I  i'requently  preached  ;  but  I  never 
again  saw  Deacon  M. 

.Airs.  Wliij)))le,  notwithstanding  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  ciiurch,  and  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  caution  and 
even  siiyness  at  first,  was  a  lady  of  kind  feelings  ;  and  eventu- 
ally became  quite  sociable,  and  treated  me  with  great  politeness  ; 
and,  afler  the  congregation  retired,  we  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant 
interview.  After  we  had  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  which 
was  liberally  and  cheerfully  provided  by  Mrs.  W.,  the  SheritF 
himself  took  me  in  hand. 

Whipple.  Well,  Mr.  Stacy,  you  have  given  us  a  good  dis- 
course, to-day — ^just  what  I  believe,  but  it  is  not  Christianity. 

S.  Not  Christianity,  Esquire !  Then  I  have  made  a  most 
caphal  mistake.  I  verily  thought  I  was  advocating  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  its  purity. 

W.  No,  that  was  not  the  Christian  religion ;  but  it  was  good 
— it  was  truth — 'just  what  I  believe. 
*<S.  If  it  were  not  Christianity,  Esquire,  what  do  you  call  it  ? 

W.  Deism — I  am  a  Deist. 

S.  A  Deist !  what  makes  you  a  Deist  ? 

W.  O,  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Bible — a  book  so  full  of  in- 
consistencies can't  be  true.  I  was  educated  strictly  in  Presby- 
terianism.  My  mother  was  a  rigid  professor,  and  a  good  wo- 
man ;  and  she  took  much  pains  with  my  religious  education ; 
she  made  me  learn  the  Catechism,  and  attend  clmrch  strictly 
when  I  was  youno' ;  but  when  I  became  old  enough  to  read  tlie 
Bible  for  myself.  I  fouud  it  so  full  of  absurdities  and  contradictions, 
tliat  I  became  fully  satisfied  it  was  a  mere  fiction — the  invention 
of  designing  men — and  I  threw  it  aside  ;  and  I  have  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it  for  many  years. 

S.  Wherein  do  you  find  the  greatest  difficulty,  in  reconciling 
the  Scriptures  with  reason  and  common  sense,  or  with  them- 
selves ? 

W.  O,  they  are  full  of  contradictions  ;  and  a  witness  who  con- 
tradicts himself  is  not  to  be  credited. 

S.  But  is  there  not  some  one  idea,  or  sentiment,  contained  in 
the  Bible,  more  difficult  for  you  to  reconcile  than  any  other  ? 

W.  Yes ;  the  notion  of  the  Trinity  is  the  greatest  absurdity 
of  all. 

S.  And  are  you  sure  that  the  common  notion  of  the  Trinity 
is  contained  in  tiie  Bible  I 

W.  0,  yesj  the  Bible  is  full  of  it — every  where. 
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S.  Well,  sir ;  I  have  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible  for 
many  years,  and  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  there,  nor  do  I 
believe  it. 
■    W.  O,  I  knew  you  were  a  Deist  by  your  preaching. 

iS.  No ;  I  am  not  a  Deist — I  firmly  believe  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  a  revelation  from  God,  and  con- 
tain no  contradictions,  nor  absurdities,  when  rightly  understood  ; 
but  the  doctrines  of  men,  and  the  prejudices  of  education,  have 
so  misrepresented  the  Bible,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  rational 
mind,  who  will  not  take  the  liberty  to  read  it  himself,  independ- 
ently of  the  teachings  of  others,  should  be  led  to  reject  it.  No, 
sir  ;  I  have  carefully  examined  the  whole  Bible  ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Athanasian  Trinitarianism  can  not  be  found  there. 

W.  I  am  sure  it  is— 1  can  find  it  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
old  book. 

S*.  Well,  sir,  take  the  Bible,  and  show  it  to  me  if  you  can ; 
and  let  us  examine  the  Bible,  and  see  what  it  does  say  about  it. 

The  Bible  was  produced,  down  we  sat,  and  continued  our  ex- 
amination until  long  after  the  clock  struck  twelve.  The  Sheriff 
was  not  very  conversant  with  the  Bible  ;  he  had  never  read  it 
much ;  but  he  was  able  to  find  some  passages  which  he  thought 
supported  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  I  helped  him  to  all 
such  as  are  generally  quoted  in  proof  of  it ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  he  acknowledged  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
establish  the  doctrine  ;  and  he  seemed  a  little  mortified  that  he 
should  have  been  so  confident,  and  promised  to  read  the  Bible 
again,  more  carefully. 

The  next  morning  I  arose  and  went  out  into  the  sitting-room. 
The  Sheriff" and  his  wife  slept  in  an  adjoining  bed-room,  and, 
hearinor  me  come  into  the  room,  called  out,  "  Mr.  Stacy,  is  that 
youl"" 

*S.  Yes,  sir. 

W.  Well,  I  will  get  up  then.  I  have  not  slept  much ;  you 
plagued  me  so,  last  night,  I  could  not  sleep — I  have  been  think- 
ing it  all  over ;  and  I  have  got  a  text  for  you  now,  that  you  can't 
get  rid  of  so  easily  as  you  did  them  last  night. 

(By  this  time  he  had  got  into  the  room  half  dressed,  and  ap- 
peared quite  confident  and  exulting.) 

.S.  Well,  Esquire,  I  am  glad  you  have  found  another  text — 
I  want  the  truth ;  and  I  want  to  hear  the  strongest  arguments, 
and  the  most  direct  proofs, 'that  can  be  found  in  favor  of  that 
doctrine. 

W.  Well,  I  have  got  you  down  now ;  you  can  not  explain 
this  away  so  easily  as  you  have  done  the  others. 
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5.  But,  Esquire,  what  is  it  ?     Let  us  have  it. 

W.  TJicrc  arc  three  persons  in  the  God-head,  the  Fatlier,  the 
Son,  and  tlie  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  arc  one  God,  the  same 
in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory.  There,  get  rid  of  that 
if  you  can. 

S.  Well,  Esquire,  you  have  got  it  now  in  as  plain  words  as 
can  be  spoken.     I  hardly  know  what  I  shall  do  with  that  text. 

W.  Ah  !  I  knew  there  wfts  something  stronger  than  any  thing 
we  found  last  night!  You  plagued  me  so  that  I  could  not  think, 
but  after  I  went  to  bed  it  canie  to  me. 

jS.  Do  you  recollect  where  the  text  may  be  found,  Esquire  ? 

W.  I  don't  exactly  recollect  where  it  is;  but  I  can  find  it  in 
a  very  little  while — I  read  it  not  long  since ;  but  1  guess  you 
can  tell  where  it  is,  if  you  are  disposed  ;  for  I  find  you  have  the 
Bible  almost  by  heart. 

5.  But  I  want  you  to  find  it,  Esquire.  Perhaps  when  we  come 
to  find  it,  and  examine  the  context,  we  may  not  find  it  so  difficult 
after  all,  as  it  now  appears  to  be.  My  method  for  examining  ab- 
struse passages  is  to  examine  the  context,  learn  the  s'ubject  the 
writer  is  discoursing  upon,  then  find  collateral,  or  similar  pas- 
sages ;  and,  by  comparing  them,  I  can  generally  very  clearly 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  v/riter,  as  I  think.  Now  I  wish 
you  to  find  that  passage,  that  we  may  examine  it  according  to 
tliis  rule. 

W.  Well,  I  can  find  it  in  a  very  short  time  ;  but  I  guess  you 
can  tell  me  where  it  is,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  do  so. 

(Upon  so  saying,  he  started  for  his  Bible  ;  but  I  interrupted 
him.) 

S.  You  need*  not  get  your  Bible,  Esquire.  lean  tell  you 
exactly  where  you  may  find  the  text. 

W.  I  thought  you  could,  if  you  would.     Where  is  it  ? 

iS.  In  the  Primer. 

W.  In  the  primer  !  Why,  is  it  not  in  the  Bible  ? 

S.  Oh,  no — It  was  never  in  the  Bible,  unless  you,  or  some 
good  Trinitarian,  placed  it  there. 

W.  But  I'm  sure  it's  in  the  Bible,  I  believe  I  have  read  it 
there  a  great  many  times. 

S.  You  say,  sir,  that  you  were  educated  a  Presbyterian,  that 
your  mother  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  was  strict  in  iier 
religious  disci[)line  ;  and  if  so,  she  made  you  learn  the  old  As- 
sembly's catechism — I  presume  she  would  call  you  up,  at  least, 
every  Sunday,  and  with  the  primer  in  one  hand  and  a  rod  in 
the  other,  so  as  to  whip  you  if  you  did  not  answer  right,  would 
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oblisre  you  to  answer  all  the  questions  of  the  shorter  catechism* . 

W.  Well,  she  did  exactly  so. 

S.  Well,  sir,  can  you  now  recollect  the  answer  to  the  follow- 
ing question,  "  How  many  persons  are  there  in  the  God-head  ?" 

TV.  (Dropping  his  head  and  reflecting  for  a  moment) — Well, 
1  declare  !  I  believe  it  is  in  the  primer,  after  all  ;  but  it  really 
appeared  to  me  like  Bible  language,  and  I  certainly  thought  it 
was  there.  ♦ 

5^.  No  doubt)  and  so  do  a  great  many  other  sectarian  phrases 
probably  appear  to  you,  and  to  many  other  people,  educated  as 
you  were,  like  Scripture.  The  prejudices  of  education  are 
Very  powerful  ;  and  it  requires  a  vigorous  effort  of  mind  to  rise 
above  them,  so  as  to  think  and  reason  for  ourselves.  But  I  do 
seriously  think,  Esquire,  if  you  will  give  yourself  time  to  read 
the  Bible  once  more,  candidly,  without  prejudice,  you  will  have 
a  very  different  opinion  of  it,  from  what  you  now  have. 

He  again  promised  me  he  would  read  the  Bible  once  more  ; 
but  whether  he  ever  redeemed  this  promise,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
I  saw  him'at  my  meetings  several  times  afterwards,  and  indeed 
a  number  of  years  afterwards  ;  but  never  had  enough  inter- 
course with  him  to  learn  whether  he  ever  renounced  Deism ; 
at  any  rate,  he  never  attached  himself  to  our  denomination. 

There  was  an  old  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Ballard,  resi- 
ding in  the  town  of  D&Ruyter,  Madison  county,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  cognomen  of  doctor.  He  was  what  we  vulgarly 
called,  a  root-doctor,  of  considerable  celebrity,  and  extensive 
practice.  He  was  an  emigrant  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  bred  a  Friend-Quaker,  and  retained  many  of  their  plain 
habits  ;  but  many  years  before  this,  had  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  Universal  Salvation.  He  was  rather  an  eccentric  man 
fond  of  discussion,  shrewd  in  argument,  and  acquired  consider- 
able notoriety  on  that  account.  He  sought  my  acquaintance, 
often  attended  my  meetings,  and  familiarly  visited  at  my  house. 
This  man  was  in  the  habit  of  journeying  to  the  Genesee  coun- 
try once  or  twice  a  year,  to  collect  such  roots  and  herbs  as  he 
could  not  find  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  residence.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  found  many  Universalists  in  that  country, 
and  that  they  had  organized  societies,  and  held  a  general  meet- 
ing once  a  year,  which  they  called  a  Convention  ;  and  that  he 
had  informed  them  about  me,  and  the  state  of  the  cause  in  our 
section  of  country ;  and  they  were  very  anxious  that  I  should 
meet  them  at  their  next  convention.  This  request  was  renewed 
with  much  earnestness  through  Dr.  Ballard,  who  proposed  to  ac- 
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company  me,  and  I  consented  to  go.  Thoir  annual  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  lield  that  year,  (1811,)  in  that  part  of  the 
town  of  Gorham  which  now  constitutes  the  town  of  Ilopeuell, 
on  the  first  Sunday  and  Monday  following  in  October.  The 
doctor  and  I  arrived  at  the  town  of  Benton,  some  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  place  of  meeting,  on  the  Friday  preceding, 
and  stopped  at  Esq.  Benton's,  one  of  our  friends  ;  for  the  doctor 
had  searched  out  all  the  Universalists  in  that  region,  and  seemed 
quite  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  whole  brotherhood.  On 
our  arrival,  we  were  informed  that  Elder  Parker,  a  Free-will 
Baptist,  had  an  appointment  for  a  lecture  that  evening  at  the 
house  of  our  friend,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  by  the  name 
of  Gage  ;  and  although  1  was  much  fatigued,  having  preached 
the  Sunday  previous  in  the  town  of  Butternuts,  thirty  miles 
east  of  my  residence,  and  then  traveled  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  west  of  it  to  reach  this  place  ;  nevertheless,  I  proposed 
attending.  At  the  hour  appointed  we  repaired  to  the  place  ; 
Elder  Parker  had  arrived,  and  we  were  introduced  to  each  other. 
He  was  a  man  on  the  down-hill  of  life,  but  of  sound  health,  and 
vigorous  constitution,  and  probably  retained  the  use  of  all  his 
physical  and  mental  faculties  as  well  as  at  any  period  of  life,  al- 
though he  was  in  all  probability  advanced  of  sixty  years ;  and 
withal  I  found  him  a  social,  companionable  man,  and,  as  I 
thought  at  the  first  introduction,  possessing  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary share  of  kindness  and  charity,  for  a  Partialist  preacher. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  followers  of  the  celebrated  Jemima 
Wilkinson,  was  her  principal  agent  in  purchasing  the  tract  of 
land  in  that  country  on  wdiich  she  and  her  followers  settled,  and 
removed  with  her  from  Rhode  Island  into  their  New  Jerusalem. 
But  several  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
lie  had  seceded  from  her  connection  ;  had  united  himself  with 
the  Free-will,  or  Open-communion  Baptists,  and  had  been  or- 
dained as  Elder  in  that  church. 

We  enjoyed  a  momentary  and  pleasant  interview  ;  and  just 
as  it  became  necessary  to  open  the  services  of  the  evening,  the 
Elder  addressed  me  and  said,  ''You  will  preach  this  evening." 
"  Oh,  no,"  I  replied,  ''  I  am  too  much  fatigued  to  preach  ;  and, 
moreover,  the  meeting  was  expressly  appointed  for  you  ;  the 
people  have  assembled  to  hear  a  Baptist,  and  it  would  be  an  im- 
position on  the  congregation,  to  compel  them  to  hear  a  Univer- 
salist,  contrary  to  their  voluntary  inclination."  "I  was  early 
taught,"  said  he,  "  never  to  hold  a  man  by  the  button,  to  hear  me 
speak ;  these  people  have  heard  me  often  ;  you  are  a  stranger 
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whom  they  have  never  heard  ;  and  they  will  now  be  much  bet- 
ter satisfied  to  hear  you  than  they  would  to  hear  me  ;  and  I 
now  tell  you,  if  you  do  not  preach,  there  will  be  no  preaching 
this  evening."  "  But  will  that  be  right,  Elder  ?"  He  replied, 
"Right,  or  not  right,  I  shall  risk  it — if  you  don't  preach,  there 
will  be  no  preaching  this  evening."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  although 
1  feel  hardly  able,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  of  my  jour- 
ney ;  yet,  rather  than  to  have  the  people  go  away  without  any- 
thing being  said,  if  you  will  pray,  I  will  try  to  say  something." 
To  this  he  readily  agreed,  and  we  had  a  very  comfortable  meet- 
ing.  I  remained  at  Mr.  Gage's  all  night;  and  the  Elder  and. 
I  slept  together,  or  rather  occupied  the  same  bed  ;  for  we  slept 
but  little.  He  was  full  of  his  inquiries  about  my  doctrine,  and 
how  I  could  reconcile  such  and  such  passages  of  Scripture  with 
it;  and  I  was  as  ready  and  as  zealous  to  answer,  as  he  M'as  to 
to  ask  questions ;  and  we  talked  the  night  away,  in  half  the 
time,  apparently,  of  an  ordinary  night. 

The  Elder  informed  me  that  he  was  on  his  way,  designedly, 
to  attend  the  Convention  in  Gorham ;  and  consequently  we 
rode  together  all  the  next  day.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  he 
introduced  me  to  a  number  of  friends,  some  of  his  faith,  and 
some  Universalists,  and  among  them,  to  his  wife,  who  was  on  a 
visit  among  several  of  her  children  in  the  town  of  Seneca. 
She  was  a  second  wife,  a  widow  with  a  large  family  of  children, 
when  they  were  married.  We  arrived  at  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment  a  little  before  night — time  enough,  however,  for  notice  to 
be  given  for  an  evening  lecture  ;  and  I  delivered  a  discourse  in 
the  dwelling-house  of  widow  Spear. 

1  found  the  organization  that  our  friends  had  affected  in  that 
country  to  consist  merely  of  what  we  ordinarily  denomi- 
nate  a  society  ;  but  embracing  in  its  territorial  limits  the  whole 
county  of  Ontario,  which,  since  that  time,  I  believe  has  been 
divided  into  two,  three,  or  more  counties  ;  and  they  appointed 
one  or  more  trustees  in  each  town  where  congregations  had 
been  collected.  And  these  annual  meetings  ;  which  were  uni- 
formly held  two  days,  were,  in  addition  to  their  exercises  of 
social  worship,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  trustees  and  other 
officers,  and  transacting  the  necessary  prudential  business  of 
the  society.  They  generally  collected  together  on  Saturday, 
or  within  such  a  distance  that  they  could  assemble  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning  ;  attended  religious  service  on  Sunday, 
and  transacted  their  society  business  on  JMonday.  None  of  the 
preachers,  or  those  who  improved  in  public,  reached  the  place 
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where  I  was  on  Saturday  ;  but  when  I  readied  the  house  where 
the  meeting  was  appointed  on  Sunday,  which  was  a  school- 
liouse,  nearly  a  n;iIo  di^tant,  I  found  four ;  Mr.  Billinghurst, 
Mr.  Upson,  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  Moore.  It  was  soon  asccrtainefl 
tliat  the  school-liouse  would  not  hold  a  tithe  of  the  people  as- 
sembled and  asscmblinrr,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  seek 
some  other  place,  and  make  the  best  preparations  they  could 
for  the  time  being.  The  best  accommodation  they  could  find, 
however,  was  a  little  eminence  in  a  forest  close  at  hand,  to 
which,  by  carrying  the  loose  benches  in  the  school-house,  and 
collecting  what  chairs  they  could  find  in  wagons,  together* 
with  the  help  of  the  trunks  of  some  fallen  trees,  they  made 
passable  seats  for  a  portion  of  the  congregation  ;  while  the  rest 
iiad  to  stand,  sit,  or  lie  on  the  ground,  as  it  best  suited  them  ; 
and  for  a  pulpit,  they  drew  a  wagon  into  the  center  of  the 
place  designed  to  be  occupied,  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
knoll. 

I  was  formally  introduced  to  the  public  speakers  by  my  kind 
friend,  Elder  P.,  who  appeared  familiarly  acquainted  with 
them  all ;  and  by  them  was  told  that  I  must  occupy  the  whole 
day  ;  that  being  a  stranger,  and  my  intended  visit  having  been 
announced  through  all  the  ramifications  of  their  society,  had 
brought  together  an  unprecedented  concourse  of  people  ;  and 
they  would  be  only  satisfied  by  having,  at  least,  two  discourses 
from  me  that  day.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  urged  them  to  atTord 
me  some  help  ;  if  they  would  not  preach,  to  assist  me,  at  least, 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  exercise.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  ex- 
postulated with  them  on  the  severity  of  the  task  they  required  of 
me,  after  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  and  preaching  nearly 
every  day,  and  now,  in  the  open  air,  to  address  a  congregation 
so  large  that  it  would  require  the  utmost  etlbrt  of  my  lungs  to 
make  them  hear  me.  I  could  not  get  a  single  individual  into 
my  pulpit,  nor  a  mouth  opened,  nor  a  tongue  loosed  to  assist 
me.  I  therefore  moun'ed  the  wagon — not,  however,  with  such 
feelings  as  a  condemned  criminal  would  mount  the  cart  under 
the  gallows,  for  Heaven  had  inspired  me  with  a  courage,  and  a 
zeal,  for  the  occasion.  I  looked  around  for  my  auditory,  for 
they  were  on  all  sides  of  me  ;  and  almost  as  far  as  I  could  see 
there  was  as  dense  a  crowd  of  people  as  the  trees  would  admit 
of,  sitting,  standing, 'leanmg  against  trees,  and  lying  on  the 
ground,  still  as  the  house  of  death,  with  eyes  and  ears  iixcd  to 
catch  the  word.  x\nd  there  I  stood  almost  the  whole  of  that 
day,  hallooing  as  loud  as  my  lungs  enabled  me,  for  I  was 
p 
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obliged  to  shout  to  enable  the  people  to  hear,  at  such  a  cli.ir 
tance  ;  and  talking  to  them  of  the  Great  Salvation  through  the 
mediation  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ — a  blessed  day 
this  ! 

At  the  close  of  the  services,  before  the  assembly  was  dis- 
missed. Elder  Parker  came  to  the  wagon  and  requested  me  lo 
notify  an  appointment  for  him  at  early  candle-lighting,  at  the 
house  of  a  son-in-law  of  his,. in  the  immediate  neighborhood — - 
*'  Not,"  he  said,  "  for  a  lecture  ;  but  I  have  some  communica- 
tions that  I  wish  to  make  to  the  people."  The  notice  was  ac- 
cordingly given  out,  and  the  house  was  filled  at  an  early  hour. 
The  Elder  gave  a  pretty  elaborate  history  of  his  Christian  ex- 
perience ;  and  indeed,  with  an  avowal  of  his  conversion  to  the 
faith  of  the  final  restitution — the  ultimate  purity  and  happiness 
of  the  whole    human  family. 

The  next  day,  the  members  of  the  society  assembled  at  the 
school-house  and  transacted  the  business  of  their  social  com- 
munity ;  and  at  my  suggestion,  they  gave  Elder  James  Par- 
ker  a  letter  of  fellowship  and  commendation  as  a  preacher  of 
the  everlasting  Gospel  which  God  preached  to  Abraham,  say- 
ing, "And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed." 

Of  the  four  other  speakers  already  named,  two  of  them, 
Ross  and  Moore,  made  little  or  no  proficiency  in  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Billinghurst  ^vas  already  an  old  man  ;  and  although  he  had 
been,  for  several  years  after  his  conversion  to  the  faith,  very 
zealousl}^  engaged  in  the  ministry,  he  was  now  becoming  in- 
firm, said  it  injured  his  health  to  preach,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
after  this,  relinquished  it  entirely.  He  was  a  European,  an 
Englishman  by  birth  ;  and  in  England  united  with  the  order 
of  the  general  Baptists,  and  became  a  preacher  among  them. 
He  was  always,  no  doubt,  liberal  in  his  religious  opinions,  for 
he  might  be  so  in  that  denomination,  without  subjecting  him- 
self to  the  ordeal  of  excommunication,  or  even  censure,  as 
several  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  preachers  of  that  Or- 
der  were  avowed  Universalists,  and  boldly  advocated  the  sen- 
timent;  but  Mr.  B.  was  not  a  Universalist  when  he  left  Eng- 
land. He  emigrated  to  America  in  1795,  and  within  the 
course  of  a  few  years  settled  in  the  town  of  Boyle,  now  Pitts- 
ford,  jMonroe  county.  But  previous  to  his  settling  in  Boyle,  he 
told  me,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  became  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  universal,  efficient  grace,  and 
nrmly  established  in  the  faith  of  the  final  holiness  and  happi- 
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ness  of  all  intelligent  beings;  and  he  added,  *•' so  overjoyed 
was  my  heart  at  tlie  discovery  of  this  glorious  truth,  that,  like 
Paul,  I  stopped  not  to  confer  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  imme- 
diately began  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  to  the  world."'  Mr. 
Upson  was  a  convert  from  the  Methodists  ;  he  had  been  a  li- 
censed preacher  in  that  denomination.  He  had  already  received 
a  letter  of  fellowship  from  that  society,  and  subsequently  re- 
ceived similar  testimonials  from  tiie  '•  Western  Association  of 
Universalists  in  the  State  of  New  York  ;''  and  he  continued 
for  a  number  of  years  to  preach  the  doctrine  to  some  effect, 
and  remained  firm  in  the  faith,  I  believe,  until  the  day  of  his 
death.  I  was  also  informed  that  there  had  been  a  preacher 
among  them  of  very  respectable  talents,  by  the  name  of  Badger, 
a  convert  from  the  Presbyterian,  or  rather  Congregational  de- 
nomination, and  a  cleigyman  of  that  order,  who,  some  years 
before  came  from  Massaclmsetts ;  and  whose  labors  had  done 
much  for  the  planting  of  the  cause  in  that  country.  The 
memory  of  this  man  was  held  very  dear  by  Universalists  gen- 
erally ;  but  he  had  "finished  his  course"  a  short  time  be- 
fore this,  not  to  exceed  a  year,  I  think,  and  gone  to  receive 
his  "  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  hath  laid  up  for  all 
who  love  his  appearing  and  kingdom."  All  these  had  labored 
with  more  or  less  zeal  and  success,  amid  other  avocations,  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  such  organization  as  I  have  before 
named.  But  Mr.  Billinghurst  and  Mr.  Badger  were,  by  far, 
the  most  able  and  efficient  laborers  in  this  section  of  the  Re- 
deemer's vineyard.  I  gave  then,  at  this  meeting,  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  planting  of  the  doctrine  in  Central  ^ew 
\  ork — of  its  establishment  and  progress  ;  of  the  organization 
of  the  Western  Association,  and  its  union  with  the  General 
Convention  in  New  England ;  and  cordially  invited  them  to 
unite  with  the  Western  Association  for  mutual  strength  and 
encouragement  in  our  endeavors  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
the  great  truth  tve  were  publishing  to  the  world.  They  lis- 
tened with  much  gratification  to  the  account  I  gave  them;  for 
they  scarcely  knew  that  there  was  another  body  of  Univer- 
salists, as  numerous  as  themselves,*  constituted  in  tiie  wide 
world,  and  thereupon  passed  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  delegate 
to  attend  our  association,  with  instructions  to  ask  the  fellow- 
ship  of  that  body  ;  and  Elder  Parker  was  chosen.  But  for 
some  reason,  probably  on  account  of  the  remote  place  of  its 
meeting,  he  did  not  attend  the  next  session  ;  but  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he,  in  company  with  !Mr.  Knapp,  who  had  then  settled 
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in  the  county  of  Ontario,  attended  the  Association  in  New- 
Hartford.  Their  petition  was  then  laid  before  the  council  ; 
and  the  '•'  First  society  of  Universalists  in  the  county  of  On- 
tario" was  received  into  fellowship, and  from  thenceforth  became 
a  flourishing  branch  of  this  spreading  vine. 

From  the  meeting  in  Gorham  i  went  home  Avith  IMr.  Billing- 
hurst  and  his  company"  for  many  came  down  with  him  to  "  this 
feast;"  and  here  I  found  a  settlement,  almost  exclusively  of 
English  people,  consisting  of  forty,  fifty,  or  more  families  com- 
pactly situated  ;  and  a  more  intelligent,  pleasant,  and  harmo- 
nious neighborhood,  I  never  found.  Mr.  Billinghurst's  settle- 
ment in  this  place  while  it  was  entirely  new,  almost  a  wilder- 
ness, constituted  a  nucleus  around  which  they  naturally  gath- 
ered  as  they  emigrated,  one  after  another,  from  the  mother 
country.  And  v.hether  they  were  Universalists  or  not  when 
they  came,  their  national  attachment,  and  the  confidence  they 
reposed  in  Mr.  Billinghurst,  induced  them  to  attend  his  meet- 
ings ;  and  at  the  time  I  visited  them,  there  v/as  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception to  their  unity  of  faith  in  the  Great  Salvation.  It  was 
most  refreshing  and  exhilarating  to  preach  among  them,  to  wit- 
ness their  profound  and  devout  attention,  and  the  manifest  ef- 
fect the  word  was  exerting  upon  their  feelings.  Oh,  how  wide- 
ly different  are  the  feelings  of  the  preacher  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  when  every  -^vord  seems  to  take  effect,  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  understanding,  and  sensibility  to  the  heart ;  from 
what  they  are  when'addressing  a  congregation  who  manifest  no 
interest  in  the  doctrine  advocated  ;  who  merely  look  at  outward 
appearances,  and  only  listen  to  his  words  as  they  would  to  a  sun- 
set songster,  or  a  farce  acted  upon  the  stage  ;  when  his  words 
bound  back  upon  himself  like  a  ball  thrown  against  a  rock, 
which  constitutes  as  great  a  restraint  upon  his  feelings,  and  al- 
most as  effectually  forbids  the  expansion  of  his  ideas,  and  flow 
of  utterance,  as  though  he  were  addressing  a  yard  of  cabbage 
heads. 

They  were  a  people,  too,  who  practiced  the  least  duplicity  of 
any  that  1  ever  associated  with.  If  they  discovered  a  fault 
in  you,  they  were  sure  to  tell  you  of  it,  and  to  do  it  in  an  af- 
fectionate and  kind  way ;  "and  they  were  equally  as  sure  to  tell 
you  of  your  virtues,  if  you  possessed  any,  and  how  well  they 
liked  you,  without  the  least  reserve. 

I  delivered  several  discourses  in  this  settlement,  with  un- 
bounded satisfaction  to  myself;  and  I  never  felt  myself  more 
at  home  in  any  society  of  people  1  ever  associated  with.     The 
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females  as  well  as  the  stronrrer  sex  were  unifl:>rmly  in  ilic  faith, 
and  i\rrs.  Billiii<xliurst  in  particular.  She  was  in  advance  f)f  her 
husband,  liavinu:  en) braced  the  doctrine  of  Universalisin  before 
she  left  England — Heaven  made  her  constitutionally  a  Univer- 
salist.  The  dogma  of  endless  misery  never  for  a  moment  found 
a  resting-place  in  her  capacious  soul ;  she  was  a  devout  wor- 
shiper, a  practical  Christian,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
worthy  women  I  ever  found  in  all  my  extensive  travels. 

I  remained  seventeen  days  in  the  county  of  Ontario  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  that  time  delivered  twenty-one  discourses  in  eleven 
townships,  as  follows  :  Benton,  Gorham,  Boyle,  Perrinton, 
Penfield,  Westown,  Bloomfield,  Seneca,  Middlesex,  Canandai- 
gua,  and  Phelps.  And  by  their  earnest  solicitation,  I  made  them 
another  visit  of  two  weeks,  the  winter  following,  and  delivered 
sixteen  discourses,  preaching  in  most  of  the  places,  where  I  had 
held  meetings  on  my  former  tour,  and  extending  my  ride  this 
time  as  far  as  Honeoye  Lake. 

On  my  return  home  from  the  Genesee  country,  in  the  fall  of 
1811,  after  crossing  the  Cayuga  Lake  where  the  upper  bridge 
now  stands,  I  traveled  up,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  to 
Ithica,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  from  thence  to  the  town  of 
Spencer,  now  Danby,  to  make  Dr.  Beers  a  promised  visit.  In 
this  region  I  remained  several  days,  and  delivered  a  number  of 
discourses  in  the  vicinity,  and  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Beers  ;  I  then 
returned  home  through  the  town  of  Homer,  where  I  also  deliv- 
ered an_^evening  lecture.  I  had  been  from  home  twenty-nine 
days,  had  traveled  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  and  delivered 
twenty-five   discourses. 

For  about  four  years  after  my  removal  into  the  town  of 
Hamilton,  the  winter  season  was  employed  in  teaching  school. 
To  this  course  I  was  driven  to  provide  the  necessaries  for  an 
increasing  family  ;  but  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  me  from 
preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  and  I  frequently  delivered  lectures 
on  week-day  evenings.  After  this  lapse  of  time  my  little  farm 
became  more  productive,  affording  me  greater  rewards  for  my 
labor ;  and  calls  for  preaching  becoming  more  extensive,  requir- 
ing a  much  wider  extent  of  itinerancy,  I  relinquished  the  pro- 
fession of  pedagogue  entirely  ;  and,  from  henceforth  depended, 
under  the  never-failing  care  of  a  gracious  Providence,  upon 
the  productions  of  my  little  farm,  under  the  culture  of  my  own 
hands,  and  the  pittance  I  received  for  my  ministerial  labors,  for 
our  support.  And  although  I  never  accumulated  wealth,  my 
family  never  knew  what  it  was  to  do  without  bread,  nor  did  they 
ever  suffer  for  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life. 


CHAPTEE  II. 


Association  in  1812— Mr.  Miles-^Dr.  Ellis— Mr.  L.  Knapp — ^Long  tour  througfs 
Canisteo  and  Genesee — Pleasant  Incident — Meetings  in  LeRoy  and  Bata\ia — 
Genesee  Falls — 'Funeral  at  the  landing— Hard  day's  ride — Mr.  Sheraian's  or- 
dination—Association in  1813— Mr.  James  Gowdy— Mr.  Seth  Jones— Mr.  S. 
R.  Smith — Association  in  1814— Meeting-house  refused — Meet  in  a  Bam — 
The  effects  of  the  refusal — Dr.  Green— Mr.  Pitts — Genesee  branch— Chap- 
lain in  the  Militia — Amusing  anecdote — Campaign  in  the  ser\'ice— Sackett's 
Harbor— Immoralizuig  effects  of  a  mihtary  campaign— Visit  to  Ellisburgh 
— Close  of  campaign,  and  return— Association  in  1815— Mr.  Root— Mr.  Un- 
derw^ood  ;  admission  into  connection — Mr.  Whitnal — Mr.  Cook — Theologi- 
cal Seminary— First  session  of  Genesee  branch — First  Universalist  meeting  in 
Auburn — Severe  fit  of  sickness — Sectarian  slander — Visit  to  Mr.  Person, 
Greenfield — Ague  and  fever — Association  in  1815 — Cold  season — Journey  to 
Sea-coast— Clam-bake— Capt.  Martin— Sail  on  the  bay  at  New  Bedford- 
Lecture  at  the  head  of  the  River— Rochester— Deacon  Foster— A  religious 
maniac— Visit  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island— Lecture  in  the  State  Hous&— Elder 
Green— Meetmg  in  Dana — Rctimi  home. 

We  met  in  annual  Association  in  1812,  in  the  town  of  Du- 
anesburg.  Mr.  Stephen  Miles,  who  has  long  been  known  as  a 
worthy  member  of  our  denomination,  and  a  devoted  and  faithful 
laborer  in  the  ministry,  accompanied  me  to  the  meeting.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Augusta,  and  had  been  a  member  of  Elder 
Morton's  church,  (the  same  Elder  M.  who  has  already  received 
so  much  attention  in  these  memoirs,)  and  was  a  recent  convert 
from  the  Baptists.  I  had  become  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  he 
freely  expressed  to  me  his  strong  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  that  he  had  an  unconquerable  presentiment  that  it  was  his 
imperative*  duty  to  devote  his  life  to  it ;  and  I  invited  him  to  at- 
tend the  Association  and  become  acquainted  with  the  minister- 
ing brethren.  From  tliis  time,  so  great  was  his  ardor  for  the 
cause,  and  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry,  that,  notwith- 
standing he  had  a  large  family  on  his  hands  for  a  young  man, 
and  had  no  other  means  for  their  support  than  the  daily  labor  of" 
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his  own  hands,  he  surmounted  all  these  difTicuUies;  and  in  less 
than  a  year  from  that  time  launched  forth  as  a  lahorer  in  the 
vineyard  of  tlic  great  Husbandman,  to  which  he  has  faithfully 
devoted  his  life  up  to  the  present  moment. 

•We  were  now  apparently  and  indeed  really,  gaining  strength 
every  year,  in  our  ministerial  connection,  as  well  as  receiving 
new  societies  into  the  fellowship  of  our  Association.  Although 
Mr.  Dean  did  not  meet  with  us  on  this  occasion,  having  gone  a 
journey  to  Vermont,  yet  two  other  preachers,  who  had  never  be- 
fore met  with  the  Association,  were  present ;  and  also  the  same 
individual  from  the  General  Convention  who  came  as  a  delegate 
the  preceding  year.  Dr.  J.  H.  Ellis,  one  of  the  preachers  al- 
luded  to  above,  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  a  convert  from 
the  Baptist  denomination.  We  had  learned  by  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  ''Northern  Association,"  in  Vermont,  that  he 
had  received  the  fellowship  of  that  body,  and  this  was  all  the 
knowledge  we  had  of  him  until  he  met  with  us  at  this  time.  A 
few  months  previous  to  the  meeting  of  this  Association,  he  had' 
removed  to  the  town  of  Duanesburg,  and  was  supplying  the  so- 
ciety at  that  place ;  we  therefore  cordially  greeted  him  as  a 
member  of  the  council,  and  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  able  and  worthy  member.  But,  alas !  he  was 
of  no  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth.  For,  besides  being  one 
of  the  most  singular,  eccentric  characters  on  the  stage  of  action, 
which  essentially  injured  his  public  usefulness,  and  a  most  dis- 
gusting pedant,  he  was  at  that  very  time,  though  unknown  to  us, 
under  admonition  by  the  '-  Northern  Association"  for  gross  im- 
moral conduct,  wiiic'h  resulted  in  his  expulsion  from  that  body  the 
next  year;  and,  consequently,  although  he  continued  to  preach, 
in  his  way  for  many  years  afterwards,  yet  he  never  sat  as  a 
member  of  our  council,  nor  was  he  ever  recognized  as  a  Uni- 
versalist  preacher.  jMr.  Liscomb  Knapp,  the  other-  individual 
to  whom  I  have  alluded,  was  a  young  man  ;  he  came  from  Ver- 
mont, had  preached  some  in  that  State,  and  received  a  letter  from 
the  "Northern  Association;"  and  after  Yir.  Dean's  removal  to 
New  Hartford,  he  came  to  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing with  him.  This  was  tlie  first  time  he  met  with  our  Associ- 
ation, and  he  was  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  little  band.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  good  talents,  of  becoming  zeal,  and  his  daily 
life  and  conversation  were  a  practical  comment  upon  the  supe- 
rior excellency  of  the  doctrine  he  inculcated:  He  cheerfully 
devoted  his  lijfe  of  more  than  ordinary  duration  to  its  service, 
through  many  trials  and  severe  labors,  without  faltering,  and  died 
rejoicing  in  the  faith. 
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It  was  during  thi^  year,  if  I  mistake  not.  that  Mr.  I'ndenvooil, 
whom  1  have  before  liad  occasion  to  name,  came  out  into  \he 
open  profession  of  his  laith  in  the  tinal  Restitution  ;  but  althougli 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  own  and  to  defend  it.  both  in  private  con- 
versation and  in  his  public  discourses,  still  he  did  not  see  fit  im- 
mediately to  unite  witli  the  Association. 

In  the  fore  part  of  this  season,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  Knapp  made  me  a  visit.  And,  knowing  the 
extreme  solicitation  of  the  brethren  in  Ontario  county  to  have 
an  active  and  et^icient  preacher  of  Universalism  settle  among 
them,  (tor  they  had  most  earnestly  urged  me  to  do  so,  and  once 
addressed  a  very  pathetic  letter  to  the^soeiety  in  Hamilton,  re- 
questing them  to  assent  to  it,)  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Knapp  to  take 
a  tour  through  that  countiy,  to  see  if  he  would  not  like  the  loca- 
tion, and  find  an  encouraging  tield  of  labor.  To  taeilitate  thi? 
object,  I  offered,  on  condition  he  would  supply  my  place  in  Ham- 
ilton and  vicinity,  to  take  a  tour  as  a  pioneer,  and  leave  appoint- 
ments for  him — a  schedule  of  which  I  would  hand  him  on  my 
return.  On  mature  reflection  he  consented  to  do  so.  I  innne- 
diately  wrote  to  friends  through  all  that  region  of  country,  and 
made  arrangements  for  a  more  extensive  tour  than  I  had  hitherto 
taken.  In  this  way,  I  made  app-^intments  in  all  the  principal 
places  I  had  heretofore  visited,  leaving  intervals,  however,  to  be 
tilled  up  casually  on  my  way  ;  made  my  calculations  for  the 
length  of  time  I  should  be  absent,  told  my  family  the  day  they 
nnght  look  tor  my  return.  Providence  permitting ;  and  on  the 
last  day  of  July  I  ]ei\  home  on  my  devious  journey.  On  this 
tour.  I  pursued  a  ditferent  ivmte  from  what  I  had  formerly  pur- 
sued,  traveling  through  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dryden  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Beers,  in  Spencer,  (Danby,^  Avhere  I  remained 
one  day  to  talk  to  the  people.  From  thence  I  journeyed  tlirougli 
Itlyca,  at  the  head  of  Cayuira  Lake ;  Catharine's,  at  the  head  of 
the  Seneca,  to  the  town  of  Benton,  where  I  again  made  a  stop 
for  a  single  day.  From  thence,  passing  through  Gorham.  ^lan- 
chester,  and  Victor,  I  arrived  at  Boyle,  (Pittstord.)  where  I  made 
another  short  pause.  From  Pittsiord.  I  returned  through  Can- 
andaigua  to  Benton,  where  Elder  Parker  joined  me,  and  accom- 
panied me  up  to  Crooked  Lake  and  through  Bath  to  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Upson,  in  the  town  of  Canisteo. 

Quite  a  pleasant  incident  occurred  as  we  were  traveling  near 
the  margin  of  Crooked  Lake.  The  country  was  very  little  eul. 
livated,  the  land  hard  and  rocky,  principally  timbered  with 
oak.  and  denselv  covered  with  fern,  or  whortleberry  bushes; 
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the  inhabitants  wore  sparely  scattered  alon^  the  road,  with  small 
improvements  and  log  houses.  It  was  a  little  past  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  the  meridian  sun  beat  down  with  unwelcome  rays 
upon  our  heads  ;  we  had  talked  ourselves  weary,  and  were  ]o<t- 
ging  lazily  along  between  sleeping  and  wakmg,w  hen  two  women 
appeared  in  sight  at  a  considerable  distance  before  us,  tripjjing 
along  with  their  utmost  speed  the  same  course  we  were  pursu- 
ing. My  first  impression  was,  that  they  were  on  a  whortleberry 
excursion,  and  so  spoke  to  Br.  P.;  but,  on  nearing  them,  I  dis- 
covered they  were  dressed  in  their  holiday  suit;  and  then  re- 
marked to  Br.  P.,  "  These  women  are  not  after  berries — I  ap- 
prehend there  must  be  a  meeting  of  some  sort  ahead."  We 
soon  overtook  them,  and  I  inquired  the  cause  of  their  haste. 
They  replied,  "  There  is  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  next  house, 
and  we  are  fearful  of  being  too  late."  "What  kind  of  meeting, 
madam  ?"  "  Preaching.''  "  By  whom  ?"  "  A  Methodist  cir- 
cuit preacher."  After  we  had  passed  them  a  fe^v  yards,  I  said 
to  Br.  P.,  "  W^e  have  rode  some  distance,  and  it  will  do  our 
horses  no  injury  to  breathe  a  few  minutes;  and,  as  we  are  en- 
tire strangers,  we  may  perhaps  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  meeting 
without  being  abused,  or  having  our  feelings  wounded  by  a  ma- 
lignant attack  upon  our  sentiments.  What  if  w^e  should  stop 
long  enough  to  hear  the  discourse."  The  proposition  was  ac- 
ce-pted  ;  and,  by  the  time  we  had  made  our  arrangements,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  houge.  A  few  people  were  standing  in 
front  of  the  house ;  we  rode  up  to  the  fence,  dismounted,  tied 
our  horses,  and  joined  the  company  ;  but,  alas  !  we  were  be- 
trayed ;  for  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  place  where  the  men 
were  standing,  one  of  them  called  the  Elder  by  name.  We  told 
the  man  that  we  were  on  a  journey,  and  having  just  been  in- 
formed that  there  was  a  meeting  to  be  holden  in  that  house,  we 
concluded  it  would  do  our  horses  no  injury  to  rest  a  little,  and 
as  it  might  do  us  some  good  to  hear  preaching,  we  would  stop 
long  enough  to  hear  tiie  sermon.  The  man  looked  pleased,  po- 
litely invited  us  into  the  house,  and  furnished  us  with  seats.  I 
looked  around  ft)r  the  preaclier,  but  saw  no  person  I  felt  willing 
to  recognize  as  such  ;  and,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  arrived,  and  would  be  in  soon,  for  it  was 
about  time  to  commence  service.  The  building  was  constructed 
of  unhewn  logs,  consisting  of  a  single  room,  not  very  capa- 
cious, and  it  was  soon  very  well  filled.  In  a  short  time  a  young 
man  entered,  came  directly  to  Elder  P.  and  myself,  and,  with  a 
smile,  cordially  gave  us  his  hand,  and  took  his  scat  by  a  stand 
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on  which  a  Bible  and  liymn-book  had  already  been  placed.  He 
had  no  doubt  been  informed  who  we  were,  although  no  formal 
introduction  had  been  given.  He  soon  arose,  opened  his  meet- 
ing by  their  usual  ceremonies,  and  took  for  a  text  the  words  of 
Pharaoh,  when  the  people  came  to  him  in  the  time  of  the  seven 
years  of  famine,  crying  for  bread  ;  "  Go  unto  Joseph."  He  un- 
dertook to  show  the  analogy  between  Joseph  and  Christ,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  some  extent,  though  he  made  some  trifling  mistakes  ; 
CMje  of  which  was,  that  "Joseph  was  a  keeper  of  his  father's 
flocks,  and  Jacob  sent  his  sons  to  find  him,"  &c.  However,  we 
got  along  with  this  well  enough,  and  so  did  he,  for  he  did  not 
discover  his  error.  But,  although  he  displayed  no  great  talent 
in  sermonizing,  he  exhibited  that  which  was  far  better,  great 
cJiarity,  and  no  disposition  to  misrepresent  and  abuse  the  opinions 
of  others.  He  was  also  very  brief,  occupying  probably  not  more 
than  twenty  or  twenty  five  minutes  in  his  sermon ;  and  closed 
his  discourse  by*saying,  "A  few  words  spoken  by  a  bungler  is 
certainly  better  than  a  great  many,  without  any  meaning."  He 
then  looked  at  Elder  P.,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  remarks 
to  make.  The  Elder  seemed  to  feel  rather  dull,  and  he  replied 
that  he  had  not.  He  then  asked  me  the  same  question.  And 
I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  arose  on  my  feet.  Although  I 
had  not  been  highly  captivated  with  the  eloquence  of  the  speaker, 
yet  I  had  been  extremely  gratified  with  the  privilege,  once  in 
my  life,  of  hearing  a  discourse  from  a  Partialist  without  being 
abused — had  been  pleased  beyond  measure,  and  my  feelings 
warmed  up  almost  to  a  boiling  point,  by  his  charitable  language 
and  demeanor.  The  Elder  cast  at  me  rather  a  repulsive  look, 
but  I  heeded  it  not.  I  proceeded,  and  gave  an  exhortation  in 
conformity  to  the  doctrine  the  young  man  had  designed  to  ad- 
vance. I  had  not  spoken  five  minutes,  when  the  preacher  clap- 
ped  his  hands  with  all  his  might,  and  shouted  aloud,"  Apien." 
He  had  now  set  them  an  example,  and  it  was  instantly  followed 
by  almost  the  whole  congregation  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  I  was 
nearly  stunned  by  the  noise,  and  actually  embarrassed.  I  was 
not  accustomed  to  such  acclamations ;  and  it  came^  too,  totally 
unexpected.  I  however  soon  recovered,  and  finished  my  ex- 
hortation, amid  loud  shouts  of  "  Glory  to  God,"  and  "  Amen," 
from  every  part  of  the  room,  the  preacher  being  sure  to  raise 
his  voice  the  highest.  When  I  had  resumed  my  seat,  he  asked 
me  to  close  the  meeting  by  prayer ;  I  did  so,  and  the  deafening 
peals  of  shouting  were  kept  up,  or,  if  possible,  increased  until 
the  closing  "  Amen,"     The  young  man  seemed  animated  be- 
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yond  moasLire  ;  and  the  complacent  smile  that  liglitcd  up  the 
comitcnanccs  of  the  congregation,  was  an  unmistukeable  evi- 
dence of  the  happiness  they  felt.  The  young  man  had  said  not 
a  word  about  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  hell,  or  future  mis- 
ery. He  had  endeavored  to  portray,  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
benignity  of  the  divine  character — his  care  for  mankind,  even 
while  alienated  from  him  by  wicked  works,  in  the  ample  provi- 
sion he  had  made  for  every  soul ;  and  to  direct  the  attention  to 
the  medium  he  had  prepared,  by  which  they  could  come  and 
obtain  it ;  and  all  I  had  to  do  was,  to  illustrate,  commend,  and 
enforce  his  arguments.  Af  the  close,  the  preacher,  and  many 
of  the  congregation,  gave  us  their  hands  most  warmly  and  atTec- 
tionately,  and  we  separated  happier  than  when  we  met ;  and  the 
Elder  and  I  '•'  Went  on  our  way  rejoicing."  It  was  peculiarly 
consoling  to  me,  amid  the  trials  and  conflicts  I  was  destined  al- 
most every  day  to  encounter,  to  have,  once  in  a  while,  such  an 
unexpected  season  of  refreshing — it  enabled  me  to  "  Thank  God, 
and  take  courage." 

At  Canisteo,  Elder  P.  left  me,  and  returned  back  ;  and  I  had 
to  perform  the  remainder  of  my  journey  alone.  I  remained  a 
few  days  with  Mr.  Upson,  and  delivered  several  discourses  in 
different  parts  of  the  town  of  Canisteo,  when  I  resumed  my  tour. 
Crossing  the  Allegany  ridge,  I  struck  the  head  waters  of  a  creek, 
called,  I  believe,  Conhocton,  and  following  its  course  reached 
Dansville,  thence  north  to  Geneseo,  thence  down  the  Genesee 
river  to  Avon,  there  crossed  the  river,  and  continued  my  travels 
west  as  far  as  Batavia,  stopping  at  Le  Pcoy.  Mr.  Billinghurst 
had  written  to  a  friend  in  Le  Roy,  notifying  him  of  my  intended 
visit,  and  the  time  I  might  be  expected  there.  1  called  at  Gan- 
son's  tavern  ;  and,  on  entering  the  house  and  inquiring  for  Mr. 
Ganson,  an  old  gentleman,  sitting  alone  in  the  bar-room,  looked 
at  me  and  said,  "If  you  are  the  man  I  expect  you  are,  I  was 
once  acquainted  with  your  father."  I  replied,  "  My  name  is 
Stacy."  •'  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "the  very  same,"  and  lie  caught  me 
in  his  arms,  and  hugged  me  as  he  would  a  baby.  He  was  a 
native  of  New  Salem,  Mcjssachusetts,  and,  in  his  younger  days, 
well  acquainted  with  my  father's  family.  I  preached  in  LeRoy 
one  Sabbath,  and  delivered  several  lectures  ;  and  was  accompa- 
nied to  Batavia  by  a  number  of  the  friends  in  that  place,  where 
I  delivered  one  discourse  in  the  Court-house.  On  my  return,  I 
delivered  a*iotlier  discourse  in  LeRoy,  and  solemnized  a  mar- 
riage ;  and  then  returned  through  Avon,  Bloom  field,  and  Men- 
don,  to  Pittsford,  where  I  again  tarried  a  few  days,  and  deliv- 
ered several  discourses. 
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On  this  tour,  I  saw  tlie  Genesee  Falls,  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  a  jaunt  of  about  eight  miles  from  Mr.  Billinghurst's,  which 
he  and  another  friend  by  the  name  of  Sawens  and  myself  per- 
formed on  a  leisure  day,  merely  to  view  this  stupendous  cascade, 
althou'gh  such  days  very  seldom  occurred  with  me,  at  that  pe- 
riod of  my  life  and  labor.  At  that  time,  where  the  city  of  Ro- 
chester now  presents  its  splendid  and  richly  ornamented  struc- 
tures, its  well-paved  streets,  its  crowded  marts,  its  numerous 
Iiouses  of  worship,  with  their  gilded  spires  glittering  in  the  sun- 
beams, and  its  population  of  more  .than  thirty  thousand,  there 
was,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  only  a  small  tavern-house,  a 
miniature  store,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  other  buildings. 
At  this  tavern,  we  obtained  refreshment  for  ourselves  and  horses  ; 
and,  while  it  was  being  prepared  for  us,  we  took  our  ramble  to 
the  Falls,  in  doing  which  we  were  compelled  to  clamber  over 
fallen  trees,  crawl  through  briars  and  tangled  underbrush,  and 
bruise  our  limbs  by  coming  in  contact  with  unseen  rocks  ;  but,  al- 
though somewhat  scratched  and  bruised,  we  were  amply  com- 
pensated, by  beholding  this  mighty  sheet  of  water  take  its  awful 
leap  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet,  far  below  the  common  level  of 
the  surrounding  country,  into  a  deep  channel  excavated  by  its 
own  power  through  a  bed  of  limestone  for  more  than  three  miles, 
running  smoothly  along  in  a  surpentine  course  until  it  passed 
beyond  our  vision.  Soon  after  our  return  to  the  tavern,  which 
stood  a  little  west  of  the  bridge,  &  messenger  called  in  pursuit 
of  Mr.  B.  to  preach  a  funeral  discourse  on  the  death  of  a  child, 
at  what  they  called  the  Landing,  three  miles  below.  I  felt  much 
gratified  on  account  of  their  application  to  him,  thinking  by  this 
providential  occurrence  I  should  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
a  sermon  from  him,  which  I  had  never  experienced.  But,  alas  ! 
I  was  doomed  to  disappointment;  he  refused,  and  referred 
the  messenger  to  me ;  and,  in  despite  of  all  my  remonstrances 
and  efforts  to  avoid  it,  "  The  lot  fell  on  Jonah,"  and  I  was  com- 
pelled, on  this  solitary  day  of  leisure,  to  ride  some  three  miles 
farther,  making  my  ride  in  the  course  of  the  day  nearly  twenty 
five  miles,  and  the  labor  of  preaching".  The  unexpected  addi- 
tional ride,  together  with  the  funeral  services,  made  the  day  fa- 
tiguing, and  brought  nightfall  some  time  before  we  reached  the 
hospitable  dwelling  of  my  attendant  host. 

Discourses  were  delivered  on  this  tour  in  most  peaces  I  had 
previously  visited  in  the  western  country,  besides  the  additional 
places  I  have  already  enumerated  ;  and  in  most  of  them  I  left 
appointments  for  Mr.  Knapp.     The  last  meeting  was  holden  in 
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the  Court-house  in  Canandaigua,  which  left  nie  but  two  days  to 
ride  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  reach  home  on  the  appointed 
day.  I  made  a  tolerably  early  start  in  the  morning  ;  but  my 
way  for  a  short  distance  lay  through  the  midst  of  ac([uaintances 
ami  friends,  and  the  numerous  salutations  I  received,  and  tlie  re- 
peated questions  which  pressed  so  hard  upon  me  for  answers, 
retarded  my  progress  so  that  at  noon  I  found  myself  but  ten  miles 
on  my  journev.  After  taking  dinner  with  a  friend,  I  said  to  him 
as  I  seated  myself  on  the  saddle,  "To-morrow  night,  God  will- 
ing,  I  see  my  fiimily."  "You  can't  do  it,"  he  said.  I  replied, 
"  I  shall  '  salute  no  man  by  the  way ' — set  my  face  like  a  flint, 
neitiier  turning  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left — I  will  recognize  no 
friend  and  battle  no  foe  until  I  see  my  family,  which  I  have 
promised  to  do  to-morrow  night;"  and  I  fulfilled  my  promise. 
That  afternoon  I  traveled  some  miles  beyond  Auburn,  continuing 
mv  ride  until  I  had  to  call  a  tavern-keeper  from  his  bed  to  put 
out  my  horse.  The  next  morning  I  again  called  him  from  his 
slumbers  to  get  my  horse  and  receive  his  pay  ;  and  before  I  slept, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  1  entered  my  own  rustic  dwelling. 
I  had  been  from  home  between  five  and  six  weeks ;  and  in  my 
tour — my  zig-zag  wanderings  through  the  country — I  hadtrav. 
eled  not  much  short  of  six  hundred  miles,  had  delivered  twenty 
five  or  thirty  discourses,  and  returned  to  my  family  on  the  day 
I  appointed  when  I  left  them.  Heaven  blessed  me  with  good 
health,  with  fine  weather,  and  pleasant  traveling  ;  and  amply 
rewarded  me  for  my  toil  in  a  consciousness  of  having,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  ability,  discharged  an  important  duty.  I 
gave  Mv.  Knapp  a  schedule  of  the  appointments  I  had  made  for 
him  on  the  circuit,  and  he  immediately  went  to  fulfil  them  ;  and 
from  that  time  made  his  residence  in  that  country. 

The  doctrine  of  God's  Universal  Grace  now  began  to  make 
some  greater  progress  in  its  steady,  onward  march  in  this  State, 
and  sevej'al  preachers  as  well  as  laymen  came  over  to  its  help 
in  some  degree,  though  rather  cautiously,  who  loved  the  doctrine 
but  feared  the  name  ;  and  among  the  number  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Sherman,  who,  I  believe,  had  been  a  Baptist.  The  Partial- 
ists  had  employed  every  means  in  their  power  to  render  the  na?ne 
of  Universalism  odious ;  and  had  so  succeeded  as,  in  numerous 
instances,  to  almost  prevent  individuals,  after  they  became  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  ultimate  holiness  and  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  human  race,  from  acknowledging  that  tliey 
were  Universalists.  They  appeared  actually  afraid  of  the  ncune, 
and  would  try  to  adopt  some  other  in  order  to  shield  them  from 
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the  odium — would  wrangle  about  it,  and,  as  Pope  says,  act  like 

"  Fools  at  war  about  a  na:me, 
"Which  often  has  xo  meaning,  or  the  sa3le." 

"  Why  do  you  not  call  your  doctrine  by  some  other  name,"  said 
an  old  gentleman  to  me  one  day,  after  he  had  exhausted  his  vo- 
cabulary of  anathemas  against  Universalism  and  Universalists, 
"  Why  don't  you  call  your  doctrine  by  some  other  name — you'd 
have  as  many  again  hearers."  .  I  replied,  "I  never  gave  it  the 
name ;  but,  whether  given  by  friend  or  foe,  I  like  it  u-elJ,  and 
do  not  wish  to  exchange  it,  because  it  is  so  appropriate,  and  so 
definitely  distinguishes  my  denomination  from  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Partialist  church. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  considerably  troubled  vrith  timidity.     He 
firmly  believed  the  doctrine,  loved  it  with  all  his  heart,  and  was 
quite  zealous  in  persuading  others  of  its  truth.     He  established 
a  meeting  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  own  residence,  in  the  town 
of  jManlius,  collected  a  little  band  into  church  organization,  and 
preached   to  them ;  but  never  extended  his  ministerial  labors 
much  beyond  his   vicinity.     His  church  desired  to  enjoy  the 
\    privilege  of  receiving  the  Christian  ordinances,  and  applied  to 
\    Mr.  Dean  and  myself  to  confer  ordination   upon  their  pastor. 
We  accordingly  went  there ;   and  finding   a    little  band,  united 
"by  the  strong  ties  of  Christian  brotherhood,  well  established  in 
i  the  faith  of  the  final  reconciliation  of  all  mankind  to  God  through 
I  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  evidently  "  Adorning  the  doctrine  of  God 
lour  Savior  in  all  things,"  and  reposing  the  utmost  confidence  in 
I  their  pastor,  who  truly  appeared  every  way  worthy  of  their  rev- 
I  erence  and  esteem ;  who,  although  he  would  prefer  to  be  called 
by  some  other  name,  either  Unitarian,  Restorationist,  or  Unita- 
rian-Restorationist  which  pleased  him  rather  the  best,  yet  desirous 
of  receiving  ordination  at  our  hands,  we  solemnly  set  him  apart, 
according  to  our  usual  forms,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  and  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  his  own  planting. 
But  he  never  formally  joined  our  Association,  nor  were  his  la- 
\  bors  extensively  useful  to  the  cause  of  Universalism  in  our  re- 
^  gion  of  country. 

At  the  session  of  the  Association  it  1813,  which  vras  held  in 
New  Hartford,  several  valuable  accessions  to  the  ministry  were 
received,  besides  the  addition  of  the  first  Universalist  society  in 
the  county  of  Ontario,  with  its  clerical  members.  Tvlr.  Knapp, 
and  Elder  James  Parker,  were  the  only  delegates  from  that  so- 
ciety, as  it  appeared  they  had  not  seen  cause  to  appoint  lay  del- 
egates ;  but   no   delegation   was    received  this  year  from  the 
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General  Convontion  in  New  England.  Letters  of  fellowship 
were  granteil  this  year  to  Seth  Jones,  and  Jiunes  (lowdy,  hoth 
converts  from  tlio  baptist  clergy,  also  to  Stoplion  Milos,  whom  I 
have  had  occasion  to  name,  and  to  S.  R.  Smitli,  a  young  man 
who  had  been,  for  a  short  season,  studying  with  Mr.  Dean.  All 
these  were  good  men,  and  valuable  members  of  our  communi- 
ty ;  but  the  labors  of  some  were  far  more  efficient,  in  the  ad- 
vancement  of  the  cause,  than  others.  Probably  Mr.  Gowdy's 
ministry  was  more  circumscribed,  and  of  less  celebrity  and  util- 
ity, than  either  of  the  others.  Mr.  Jones,  although  an  illiterate 
man,  (I  think  he  told  me  he  never  went  to  school  but  five  days 
in  his  whole  life)  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  successful 
itinerant  preachers  our  State  ever  produced  ;  and  for  many 
years  he  traveled  extensively,  and  preached  with  the  zeal  of  a 
Paul,  and  the  eloquence  of  an  Apollos.  I  have  never  seen  a 
crowded  congregation  more  captivated,  more  enamored,  sit  with 
more  ease,  under  the  preaching  of  any  living  man,  than  under 
him,  in  a  discourse  of  two  or  three  hours  long.  But  of  all  the 
preachers  who  received  the  fellowship  of  the  Association  at  this 
session,  or  indeed,  had  ever  received  a  letter  of  fellowship  from 
its  council,  S.  R.  Smith  was,  by  far,  the  most  important  acqui- 
sition. He  had  never  belonged  to  any  Partialist  denomination  ; 
his  mind  j^id  never  been  imbued  nor  soiled  with  the  false  theolo- 
gy of  the  schools.  His  first  religious  breath  was  drawn  in  the 
pure  and  uncontaminated  atmosphere  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ; 
where  its  great  and  glorious  doctrines  fell  upon  a  soil  free 
from  thorns  and  noxious  weeds,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to 
bring  forth  "  an  hundred  fold."  He  had  not,  I  believe,  publicly 
addressed  a  congregation  previous  to  that  time ;  but  so  well 
acquainted  with  him  were  many  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
and  such  confidence  they  had  in  the  correctness  of  his  opinions, 
in  the  strength  of  his  f^aith,  the  stability  of  his  character,  his  in- 
tegrity, and  moral  worth,  in  his  studious  habits,  iiis  indefatiga- 
ble zeal,  and  the  expanding  powers  of  his  giant  mind,  that,  un- 
solicited by  him,  a  letter  of  fellowship  was  profTered  to  him  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  council,  wiiich  he  modestly  accepted. 
Time  has  shown  the  correctness  of  their  judgment,  and  how 
fully  their  anticipations  have  been  realized,  and  more  than  re- 
alized, by  his  extensive  and  valuable  labors.  He  stands  justly, 
and  his  name  ever  will  stand,  upon  the  faithful  page  of  history, 
at  the  head  of  the  Universalist  clergy  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  is  not  fulsome  panegyric ;  it  is  tlio  solemn  con- 
viction of  one  who  has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
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from  the  commencement  of  his  mhiisterial  labors  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment.  And  it  is  said  without  meaning  the  least  dis- 
paragement to  the  numerous  learned,  pious,  and  able  divines 
who  now  grace  the  ranks  of  the  Universalist  clergy  in  that  State. 

Our  earnest  and  long-reiterated  prayers  for  more  laborers  in 
the  vineyard  seemed  now  measurably  answered  ;  and  as  an  in- 
creasing familv  demanded  my  utmost  endeavors,  and  most  pru- 
dent and  economical  management  to  meet  their  necessary  calls, 
I  was  obliged  to  curtail  my  peregrinations  as  much  as  possible, 
and  apply  my  hands  diligently  to  the  implements  of  husbandry. 
During  this  year,  therefore,  I  traveled  but  little  abroad  :  I  mean 
by  abroad  out  of  the  counties  of  Madison,  Chenango,  Otsego, 
Herkimer,  and  Oneida  ;  but  I  by  no  means  relinquished  preach- 
ing every  Sabbath  ;  and  frequently  attended  evening  meetings 
during  the  fall  and  winter  seasons. 

In  1814,  the  Association  met  in  the  village  of  Sherburne. 
I  Our  friends,  when  the  y  applied  for  this  meeting  the  preceding 
year,  had  encouragement  of  obtaining  the  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-house for  its  accommodation :  but  when  the  time  arrived, 
bigotry  prevailed,  and  the  door  was  bolted  against  us.  Our 
/  friends  were,  therefore,  driven  to  such  an  expedient  as  was  often 
[  necessary  to  resort  to  in  those  days  of  superstition  and  secta- 
\  rian  bigotr\',  and  prepared  a  barn  very  comfortably^or  our  ac- 
I  commodation.  On  entering  it  for  service,  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day,  a  manuscript  poem  was  handed  me,  written  for  the 
occasion,  by  an  aged  sister,  Mrs.  Skinner  ;  in  which  she  greeted 
us  with  Christian  affection,  and  welcomed  us  to  the  ham  ;  that, 
although  the '"Inn"'  afforded  us  no  room,  it  was  no  disgrace  for 
the  followers  of  Him  who  was  born  in  a  stable,  to  meet  for  his 
worship  in  a  barn.  It  was  read  to  the  congregation  immediate- 
ly before  the  commencement  of  worship,  and  had  a  thrilling 
and  salutary  effect ;  for,  while  it  enstamped  the  blush  of  shame 
upon  the  brow  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  it  aniiuated  and 
cheered  the  faithful,  and  well  prepared  the  heart  for  spiritual 
worship.  It  v»-as' ordered  by  the  council  to  be  published  with 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings.  It  has  been  published  several 
times  in  our '  different  periodicals  ;  and  had  I  a  copy  of  it,  or 
could  I  distinctly  remember  it,  I  would  insert  it  here. 

By  the  good  providence  of  God,  all  the  unhallowed  means 
resorted  to  by  the  enemies  of  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  discom- 
moding us,  and  crushing  the  cause  they  dare  not  openly  and 
manfully  oppose,  were  turned  to  our  advantage,  and  served  to 
advance  the  truth  they  designed  to  suppress.     It  was  peculiar- 
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ly  SO  in  this  case.  Their  meeting-house  stood  unoccupied 
throuirli  the  whole  of  the  session  ;  and  their  conduct  excitr-d  the 
indignation  of  the  non-professor,  and,  indeed,  of  the  liberal  part 
.of  their  own  community.  Our  meeting  in  a  barn,  togfther 
witli  the  pathetic  address  of  our  venerable  sister  on  the  occasion, 
excited  their  sympathy,  and  disposed  many  to  attend  and  listen 
to  what  was  said  and  done,  who,  otherwise,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  meeting.  Our  season  was, 
therefore,  a  refreshing  one,  and  brought  additional  numbers  to 
our  ranks. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Person  had,  a  little  previous  to  this,  removed  from 
Vermont  into  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  settled  with  a  socie- 
ty in  Greenfield,  Saratoga  Co.,  and  for  the  first  time  met  with 
the  AVestern  Association ;  and  two  others,  Dr.  Archelaus 
Green,  a  convert  from  the  Baptists;  a  worthy  man,  and  an  old 
and  approved  preacher  in  that  order  ;  and  Lewis  Pitts,  a  con- 
vert from  the  Methodists,  and  a  licentiate  in  their  ministry,  re- 
ceived letters  of  fellowship.  Dr.  Green  was  a  useful  member, 
and  devoted  the  major  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  long  and  \ 
active  life  to  the  ministry,  as  faithfully  as  he  could,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  professional  avocation  as  a  physician,  and  died  tri- 
umphant in  the  faith.  But  Mr.  Pitts,  although  at  that  time  he 
manifested  great  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  soon  passed  ofT 
into  another  hemisphere.  He  was  a  neighbor  to  Doctor  Beers  ; 
and  by  reading  his  books,  and  having  free  personal  intercourse 
with  ihe  Dr.,  soon  embraced  the  visionary  theory  of  Sweden- 
bourg ;  and  not  possessing  much  strength  of  intellect,  nor  hav- 
ing the  leaven  of  Christian  meekness  and  love  that  Dr.  Beers  j 
possessed,  he  became  cold,  and  indifferent,  soon  abandoned  the  j 
ministry,  and  left  our  ranks. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  first  society  of  Univer- 
saliits  in  Ontario  county,  in  which  Mr.  Knapp  had  settled,  was 
received  into  fellov.ship.  Mr.  Knapp  had  been  nearly  two 
years  settled  in  that  county,  and  his  labors  were  blessed  in  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  in  forming  new  congrega- 
tions, and  organizing  new  societies ;  and  he  was  instructed  to 
ask,  at  this  session,  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  As- 
sociation, which  should  hold  an  annual  session  in  that  region. 
It  was  not  expected  nor  desired  to  establish  an  independent  body, 
nor  by  any  means  to  be  considered  a  distinct  Association  ;  but 
the  distance  of  their  location  from  Central  New  York,  where 
the  Western  Association  ought  uniformily  to  hold  its  annual 
meetings,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for  many  of  them  to  at- 
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tend,  and  the  utility  of  those  meetings  in  the  region  where  ihe'y' 
were.holden,  rendered  it  very  desirable  to  have  an  annual  ses- 
sion in  that  department  of  the  vineyard,  which  should  be  pretty 
sure  to  have  a  large  delegation  from  the  parent  Association^ 
They  therefore  wished  to  be  considered  as  still  belonging  to  the 
Western  Association,  and  to  have  their  body  denominated,  "  The 
Genesee  Branch  of  the  Western  Association."  The  plan  was 
readily  and  cordially  approved  of,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
meet  with  the  preachers  and  delegates  from  societies  in  that 
section,  and  organize  the  Genesee  branch  Association.  This 
was  the  germ  of  the  Genesee  Association ;  for  in  a  few  years 
afterwards,  their  growing  numbers  and  strength  rendered  it  pro- 
per and  advisable  to  choose  them  as  an  independent  association. 
The  militia  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  required  a  resi- 
dent commissioned  chaplain  within  the  beat  of  each  regiment. 
When  I  settled  in  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hosmer,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  that  town,  held  that  office.  In  1812,  or  early  in 
1813,  he  died,  leaving  the  office  of  chaplain  in  the  regiment 
vacant ;  and  in  the  fore  part  of  September,  1813,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  commandant  of  the  regiment,  informing  me  that 
he  had  led  his  officers  to  the  choice  of  a  chaplain,  and  that  they 
had  unanimously  cast  their  votes  for  me ;  and  he  very  politely, 
but  earnestly,  requested  me  to  accept  of  the  office,  and  desired 
me  to  officiate  with  the  regiment,  on  field  day,  that  fall.  On 
sober  reflection — as  it  would  require  but  little  time,  three  days 
only,  in  each  year ;  and  as  it  would  introduce  me  more  inti- 
mately to  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  some  influence  in  society, 
and  thereby  enable  me,  perhaps,  to  be  more  extensively  useful 
in  advancing  the  cause,  which  was  the  paramount  object  of  all 
my  labors — I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  accept  the  office.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  at  this  time  our  nation  was  engaged  in 
a  second  w^ar  with  Great  Britain ;  and  this  circumstance  ren- 
dered military  office,  even  among  the  militia,  of  more  import- 
ance than  usual.  I  accordingly  attended  the  battalion  and  regi- 
mental reviews,  and  officiated  as  chaplain,  on  parade.  In  the 
course  of  religious  service,  on  one  of  the  days,  at  a  battalion 
training  in  the  town  of  Madison,  a  petition  was  offered,  which 
produced  some  excitement ;  and  which  was  laid  hold  of,  by  the 
vigilant  enemies  of  Universalism,  as  an  evidence  of  the  blas- 
phemous presumption  of  the  preachers  of  the  order,  a  total  dis- 
regard of  divine  instruction,  and  a  vile  perversion  of  Scripture 
language !  The  petition,  in  substance,  was.  That  we  might  be 
inspired  with  a  pure  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion—that  when  our 
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iiberties  were  menaced,  our  shores  invaded,  our  towns  and  our 
cities  in  flames,  our  possessions  wrested  from  us,  and  our  sons 
and  our  daujjhters  carried  into  captivity — we  miiilit  be  willinfr 
to  "beat  our  plougli-sliares  into  swords,  and  our  pruninir-hoolvs 
into  spears,  and  let  the  weak  say  I  am  strong."  '*  Tliere,'* 
they  said,  "that  is  your  Universalist  chaplain  !  see  how  he  per- 
verts scripture.  The  Bible  says  the  time  will  come,  when  they 
shall  '  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  in- 
to pruning-hooks'  ;  but  he  prays  tor  the  reverse :  that  the  peo- 
ple may  beat  their  plough-shares  into  swords,  and  their  pruning- 
hooks  into  spears!"  The  flame  of"  excitement  was  blown  by 
the  breath  of  the  Presbyterians,  with  the  clergyman  at  their 
head,  who  were,  in  general,  equally  opposed  to  Universalism 
and  the  existing  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  for  they  now  flattered 
themselves  that  they  had  obtained  an  eflficient  weapon  with 
which  to  crush  Universalism,  at  least,  in  that  place.  "  I  was 
much  pleased  with  Mr.  Stacy's  services,"  said  Major  M.  to  Col. 
C,  "but  am  very  sorry  he  made  use  of  that  expression,  al- 
though it  was  truly  appropriate.'"  "Why,  you  fool,"  said  Col. 
C,  "don't  you  know  that  it  is  Bible?"  "  O,  no,"  answered  the 
Major,  "  the  Bible  says,  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, &c."  "'Well,"  said  the  Col.,  "I'll  bet  you  a  bottle  of 
wine,  that  I  can  find  the  very  words  he  made  use  of,  in  the  Bi- 
ble." The  bet  was  taken ;  and  the  Col.  took  the  bible,  and 
turned  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Joel,  and  put  his  fin- 
ger on  the  passage.  "I'm  glad  I've  lost  the  wine,"  said  the 
Major  ;  "  I'll  have  them  now."  The  very  next  Sunday,  Major 
M.  attended  the  Presbyterian  meeting.  When  the  morning 
services  closed,  before  the  preacher  had  time  to  leave  the  desk, 
he  walked  deliberately  up  the  pulpit  stairs — his  movement  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  whole  congregation,  for  Major  M.  sel- 
dom attended  that  meeting  ;  it  was  surprising  to  see  him  there  ; 
and  still  more  wonderful  what  business  he  could  have  in  the 
desk ;  and  their  amazement  created  profound  silence — but  he 
walked  up  with  as  much  dignity  as  a  priest ;  and  without  speak- 
ing to  the  clergyman,  took  the  Bible,  and  with  profound  solem- 
nity, opened  it,  and  read  in  a  loud,  clear,  and  distinct  voice,  the 
condemned  words  of  the  Universalist  chaplain,  naming  the  book, 
chapter,  and  verse.  Such  a  shock  upon  a  congregation  of  peo- 
ple, he  said,  he  tiever  before  witnessed.  The  preacher  looked 
ashamed,  and  hung  his  head  ;  liis  congregation  looked  stupined, 
and  left  the  house  without  uttering  a  word  in  his  hearing  ;  and 
the  Major  walked,  with  a  triumpliant  air,  out   of  the  house. 
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This  turned  the  scale  of  triumph,  and  converted  their  vile  ma- 
chinations into  means  for  the  promotion  of  truth.  All  this  took 
place  at  my  expense,  without  the  least  suspicion,  on  my  part,  of 
having  given  cause  for  crimination,  until  some  weeks  afterwards, 
when  I  was  informed  of  it  hy  Col.  C. 

The  winter  following,  I  received  a  commission,  from  "  Our 
beloved  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Governor  of  our  said  State,"  and 
was,  consequently,  duly  installed  into  office.  In  the  summer  of 
1814,  a  detachment  of  militia  was  called  for,  to  organize,  and 
stand  ready  for  actual  service,  for  six  months  in  the  course  of 
the  year;  and  Col.  C.  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment of  six  months'  militia.  He,  by  dint  of  authority  vested  in 
him,  assigned  me  to  the  office  of  chaplain,  in  his  regiment ;  and 
notified  me  to  stand  ready  for  actual  service,  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  expostulated ;  he  would  receive 
no  denial.  Before  the  detachment  was  thoroughly  organized, 
the  fortress  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,  which  had 
already  received  one  attack  from  the  British  forces,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Lake,  was  again  menaced ;  and  the  militia,  en 
masse,  from  all  the  surrounding  country,  were  called  out  for  its 
defence.  This  swept  the  whole  country,  within  100,  or  150 
miles  of  the  fort,  clean  of  every  man  enrolled  in  the  militia,  un- 
less he  procured  a  substitute,  or  stayed  at  home  in  defiance  of  the 
order  ;  but  they  were  encouraged  with  the  promise  of  being 
discharged,  as  soon  as  the  detached  troops  should  reach  the  post ; 
these  hopes,  however,  proved  fallacious.  The  detachment 
was  organized  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  marched  to  the 
post ;  but  the  commanding  General,  from  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  the  British,  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  the  manoeuver- 
ing  of  the  fleet  upon  the  Lake,  was  panic-struck,  and  refused, 
upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  discharge  a  single  individual, 
and  kept  the  whole,  mass  and  detached  militia,  on  the  ground, 
until  they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  General  Brown's  ar- 
my, from  the  west,  late  in  the  month  of  November. 

I  arrived  at  Sackett's  Harbor  about  the  22d  of  September, 
and  remained  there  until  the  troops  were  discharged  ;  and  it 
was  one  of  the  most,  and  I  may  say,  with  safety,  the  most  disa- 
greeable season  of  my  whole  life.  The  weather  was  extreme- 
ly unpleasant ;  the  heavens,  shrouded  with  murky  and  impervi- 
ous clouds,  poured  down  torrents  of  rain,  or  drizzled  their  contents 
upon  the  earth  in  "  one  eternal  storm,"  which  covered  the  whole 
country  as  with  a  bed  of  mortar,  into  vvhich  the  feet  of  our  horses 
would  sink,  until  they  reached  the  solid  rock  ;  (that  whole  coun- 
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try  is  imbedod  with  an  unbroken  stratum  of  linne-stone,  from  six 
to  two  or  three  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth) — and  if  we 
could  walk  from  one  cantonment  to  the  other,  without  sinking 
above  the  tops  of  our  boots  in  the  mud,  we  thought  ourselves 
very  fortunate.  There  were  not  five  fair  days  durinfr  the 
whole  of  our  two  months'  campaign  ! — add  to  this  the  sickness 
that  prevailed,  particularly  among  the  mass  militia,  owing  to 
their  unpreparedness  for  the  season,  having  been  drawn  out 
without  a  moment's  warning  to  make  preparation  ;  their  disap- 
pointment in  not  being  discharged  according  to  promise,  and  their 
consequent  dissatisfaction  and  despondency,  which  terminated  in 
more  or  less  deaths  almost  every  day.  This  is  but  a  faint 
sketch  of  the  scene  before  my  eyes  for  two  months  ;  yet  here 
you  have  a  picture  before  you,  enough  to  enstamp  a  fearful 
gloom  upon  the  most  buoyant  and  cheerful  heart.  There  was 
but  one  Sabbath  during  the  whole  campaign,  when  the  weather 
would  permit  of  parading  the  regiment  to. hear  a  discourse  ; 
and  then,  both  officers  and  soldiers  were  obliged  to  stand  in  the 
mud  something  less  than  knee  deep.  The  regiment,  however, 
was  uniformily  paraded  after  roll-call  in  the  morning,  for 
prayers  ;  and  I  also  often  officiated  for  a  regiment  of  mass  mili- 
tia which  had  no  chaplain. 

i\Iy  time  was  very  busily  employed  in  visiting  the  sick,  in 
attending  at  the  burials,  and  following  the  poor  fellows  who  died 
to  Briar-hill,  the  place  of  interment ;  and  in  getting  permits 
for  such  as  were  able  to  ride,  to  go  a  little  way  out  into  the 
country,  to  take  the  purer  air,  and  to  get  a  little  more  suitable 
food  than  the  barracks  affijrded  them  ;  and  in  furnishing  them 
with  a  "horse  for  the  excursion.  I  enjoyed  an  ample  reward  in 
the  consciousness  of  beins:  enabled,  in  some  decree,  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  these  disappointed,  gloomy,  and  disheartened 
fellow-mortals.  But  my  feelings  were  much  more  deeply  af- 
fected, mortified,  and  chagrined,  on  another  account,  than  any 
thing  that  I  have  yet  named  ;  and  that  was,  to  see  men  of  the 
best  habits,  men  of  integrity  and  of  the  first  respectability, 
so  instantaneously  metamorphosed  into  ruffians — totally  reck- 
less of  their  appearance,  their  language,  and  their  demeanor. 
They  were,  in  too  many  instances,  no  more  like  the  men  1  had 
known  at  home,  in  the  circle  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  than  a  demon  of  the  nether 
regions  would  be  like  an  inhabitant  of  the  celestial  sphere. 
Had  they  been  strangers  to  me,  had  I  never  known  them  un- 
der other  circumstances,  I   should  actually  have  considered 
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them  as  the  dregs  of  the  human  race,  as  out-laws  from  all  civ- 
ilized society  ;  but  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  hundreds 
of  them,  and  had  intimately  associated  with  very  many  of 
them  in  private  life,  and  felt  myself  honored  by  their  friendship 
— and  now  to  see  them  here,  to  witness  their  change  of  char- 
acter, their  recklessness,  their  want  of  civility,  their  total  dis- 
regard of  every  moral  principle,  made  me  groan  in  spirit, 
and  cry,  if  this  be  the  immoral  consequence  of  war,  may  the 
Sovereign  Lord,  in  great  mercy,  save  America  from  another 
rupture  with  any  nation  of  the  earth  ! 

But  my  situation  was  comparatively  pleasant  and  agreea- 
bie  to  that  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  general.  I  was  inti- 
mately  acquainted  with  the  commanding  general,  Oliver  Col- 
lins, he  being  one  of  the  first  individuals  who  signed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  first  Universalist  society  in  Whitestown,  in 
1805.  And  as  soon  as  I  had  reported  myself  to  my  Colonel, 
on  my  arrival  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  I  made  General  Collins  a 
visit.  From  him  I  learned  that  a  mutual  friend  of  ours  resi- 
ded within  a  mile  of  the  encampment,  and  kept  a  public  house  ; 
and  I  obtained  permission  to  make  that  my  boarding-place 
during  the  campaign.  Consequently,  I  drew  a  soldier  from  the 
ranks  as  a  servant,  entered  my  horse  in  the  public  stable,  gave 
it  in  charge  to  him,  and  took  up  my  quarters  a  mile  out  of  the 
encampment.  My  servant  brought  my  horse  to  me  each  morn- 
ing, and  awaited  my  return  to  my  quarters;  so*  that  I  could 
ride  to  the  cantonment,  and  from  place  to  place,  where  it  was 
difficult  to  walk  ;  and  when  the  duties  of  the  day  were  per- 
formed, return  to  my  boarding-house. 

Although  I  could  preach  very  little  on  parade,  I  delivered 
lectui'es  frequently,  in  the  adjacent  country  ;  and  once  deliver- 
ed a  funeral  discourse  for  a  soldier,  who  died  two  miles  out  in 
the  country. 

During  this  military  career,  I  never  once  forgot  the  great  ob- 
ject of  my  sacerdotal  mission  ;  and  in  all  my  pursuits,  I  ever 
considered  that  paramount  to  every  other  consideration  ;  and, 
consequently,  at  every  opportunity,  published,  with  the  best 
powers  I  possessed,  the  doctrine  of  the  great  salvation.  While 
out  on  this  campaign,  I  obtained  a  permit  of  abssnce  for  one 
week,  and  visited  the  town  of  Ellisburg,  to  which  two  or  three 
families  of  my  acquaintance  had  removed,  from  Whitestown  ; 
and  spent  one  Sabbath  with  them,  besides  delivering  several 
lectures,  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Mr.  Winslow  had  pre- 
viously visited  this  region,  once  or  twice  :  and  I  believe  he  wa* 
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ilie  only  Universalist  preacher  who  liad  ever  delivered  a  dis- 
course in  all  this  country. 

Late  in  the  month  of  November,  General  Brown's  army 
marched  into  our  quarters ;  and  a  more  besmeared  set  of  rep-, 
tiles  were  never  seen  crawling  out  of  the  mud.  They  had 
marched  from  the  Niagara  frontier,  through  incessant  rains, 
which  covered  the  whole  country  with  a  bed  of  mortar,  almost 
up  to  their  knees  ;  and  their  tattered  and  filthy  garments  looked 
more  like  the  habiliments  of  beggars — much  more,  than  like  the 
neat  uniform  of  regular  troops  ;  and  they  were  completely  worn 
out  and  dispirited — indeed,  many  had  to  be  left  by  the  way, 
being  totally  unable  to  proceed  on  their  march.  But  their 
arrival  was  hailed  by  the  most  welcome  cheers  of  the  disheart- 
ened and  exhausted  militia,  who  were  eager  to  leave  this  bed  of 
mire,  and  scene  of  wretchedness.  The  militia  were  all  now 
discharged  ;  and  those  who  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  death, 
were  permitted  to  return  once  more  to  the  bosom  of  their  fami- 
lies. Few,  very  few,  who  were  out  on  this  campaign,  escaped 
sickness  ;  and  those  who  were  sick  while  out,  and  lived  through 
it,  Avere,  in  general,  the  most  fcfi'tunate  ;  for  the  sickness  w  hich 
followed,  was  far  the  most  malignant.  My  health,  during  the 
time  I  was  at  Sackett's  Flarbor,  was  good — I  thought,  never 
better ;  but  I  evidently  imbibed  the  germ  of  a  disease,  which, 
in  about  a  year  afterwards,  prostrated  me  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
and  brought  me  near  the  grave.  This  campaign  commenced 
and  closed  the  service  of  the  six  months'  militia ;  for  before  an- 
other season  opened,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  effected  between  the 
belligerent  powers,  and  peace  once  more  beamed  on  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America. 

Once  more  at  home,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  I  realized  the 
sweets  of  domestic  life  with  an  infinitely  greater  relish,  after 
the  dreary  campaign  from  which  I  had  just  escaped,  than  I  ever 
before  experienced ;  and  most  devoutdly  did  I  pray,  that  the 
peaceable  intercourse  of  our  nation  with  the  different  govern- 
ments of  the  world  might  never  again  be  interrupted.  But, 
alas !  I  have  lived  to  see  oyir  nation  engaged  in  another  war ; 
and  though  far  removed  from  my  retired  and  peaceful  abode, 
the  alarming  reports  of  infuriated  conflicts,  of  "confused  noise, 
and  garments  rolled  in  blood,"  of  ensanguined  fields,  and  hu- 
man butchery,  of  the  widow's  wail  and  the  orphan's  hopeless 
tear,  reach  even  this  secluded  spot  on  the  foot-stool  of  God, 
awakening  the  deepest  sympathies  of  the  heart,  and  disturbing 
Che  evening  of  my  days.      And,  oh,  may  the  great  Arbiter  oi' 
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nations,  the  Father  of  us  all,  in  great  mercy  interpose  his  sov- 
ereign arniy  wrest  from  the  liands  of  his  infatuated  children  the 
implements  of  death,  smother  their  rage,  soothe  their  temper,, 
and,  restoring  them  to  reason,  to  justice,  and  to  truth,  inspire 
lliem  with  kindred  sentiments  of  friendship  ;  that  they  may  be 
disposed  to  "  Beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning- hooks,''  that  gentle  peace  may  extend  her 
olive  wand  "•  From  poll  to  poll,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. '^ 

Resuming  my  labors,  on  the  field  of  peace,  which  now  seem- 
ed doubly  delightsome,  not  extending  my  travels  to  ftny  great 
distance,  I  spent  the  winter  cheerfully  ;  and  the  season  rolled 
pleasantly  on,  and  brought  about  the  time  of  our  annual  convo- 
cation, when  our  tribes  should  again  go  up  to  Jerusalenij  with 
their  yearly  otferings  to  the  Lord. 

Our  Association  met,  in  June,  1815,  in  the  toAvn  of  Homer^ 
Cortland  County.  (But  I  shall  not  be  able  to  designate  every 
place  of  its  meeting  up  to  the  time  in  which  I  removed  from  the 
State,  for  the  want  of  authentic  memoranda,  which  I  was  too 
busy  or  too  negligent  to  make.)  '  This  was  peculiarly  a  season 
of  congratulation  and  encouragement,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  brought  together  a  greater  number  of  preachers  than  had 
ever  before  congregated  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Isaac  Root,  Ibrmerly  a  Baptist,  but  who  had  labored  in 
the  cause  of  God's  Universal  Grace  successfully  for  several 
years,  in  New  England,  met  with  us,  and  gave  us  encourage- 
ment of  taking  up  his  abode  in  this  country  ;  which  he  did  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  Mr.  Underwood,  of  whom  I  have 
heretofore  spoken,  also  attended  this  session,  and  received  a 
letter  of  fellowship ;  and  Mr.  Isaac  Whitnall,  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States  a  few  years 
before  this  as  a  Baptist  preacher,  had  embraced  the  faith  of  a 
world's  salvation,  commenced  proclaiming  it  with  the  zeal  of  an 
enthusiast,  appeared  also  at  this  Association,  and  received  a  let- 
ter of  fellowship.  These  were  important  acquisitions ;  which, 
while  they  invigorated  our  hopes  and  strengthened  the  band  of 
our  union,  presented  a  more  formidable  front  to  the  opposing 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  These  accessions  commanded  a  degree 
of  respect  from  them,  although  unwillingly,  which  gave  greater 
consequence  to  our  labors,  and  obtained  tor  us  a  more  general 
attention  from  the  mass  of  the  comnmnity.  Mr.  Person,  of  Sar- 
atoga county,  again  attended,  and  brought  with  him  a  friend  by 
the  name  of  Cook,  whom  he  recommended  as  a  profitable  k\- 
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borer  in  tlio  vineyard,  .ind  askod  for  him  a  tt'Stiinonial  of  fel- 
lowship, whicii  was  also  <rrantcd.  i3esiiles  those  already  named, 
there  were  several  o^ers,  of  less  note,  who  united  with  us  at 
this  session  ;  and  wj^,  alihou^di  ultimately  of  no  advantufje  to 
tiie  cause  of  trutli,  served  to  swell  our  ranks,  on  this  occasion, 
to  an  enviable  number. 

Mr.  Dean  wIjo  liad  previously  removed  to  Bostf)n,  and  settled 
as  colleague  with  the  venerable  Murray,  made  this  Associali(jn 
a  visit  at  this  time.  He  came  on  a  special  mission.  I  had, 
some  time  during  the  previous  year,  received  a  circular  letter 
from  a  committee  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  the  establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  in 
Massachusetts.  The  circular  stated  one  important  provision  of 
tJie  proposed  institution,  which  was  quite  objectionable  in  my 
estimation  ;  and  that  was,  tlie  education,  gratuitously,  of  indigent 
young  men  for  the  ministry  ;  and  I  therefore  used  no  influence  in 
its  favor.  Mr.  Dean  now  came  authorized  to  lay  the  subject 
before  the  Western  Association,  and  guaranty  to  us  that  what- 
ever sum  we  would  furnish  toward  carrying  the  object  into  ef- 
feet,  should  be  faithfully  refunded  whenever  we  should  see  fit 
to  establish  such  an  institution  in  our  own  State.  He  privately 
opened  his  business  to  mc,  inquired  if  I  had  received  the  circular, 
what  success  1  had  met  with  ;  and  wanted  I  should  second  his 
efforts  in  the  Association.  I  told  him  I  had  duly  received  the 
circular,  and  had  met  with  all  the  success  I  desired — that  I  was 
perfectly  willing  he  should  lay  his  business  before  the  council, 
but  I  should  conscientiously  oppose  him.  He  appeared  aston- 
ished at  the  stand  I  took — said  that  we  certainlyjieeded  a  better- 
educated  ministry  ;  and  that  it  would  render  our  denomination 
more  popular,  which  was  certainly  a  very  important  considera- 
tion. I  replied  that  I  was  sensible,  very  sensible,  we  needed  a 
better-educated  ministry  ;  I  felt  every  day  the  need  of  a  better 
education  myself,  and  would  exert  every  faculty  I  possessed  to 
establish  a  literary  institution,  free  from  the  shackles  of  sectari- 
anism and  the  trammels  of  iiuman  creeds  as  possible,  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  young  men  ;  but  I  would  have  them  go  alone  to  the 
school  of  Christ — to  the  holy  liible — to  obtain  their  divinity,  and 
not  to  human,  theological  institutions.  Moreover,  there  was,  to 
my  mind,  a  very  objectionable  feature  in  the  proposals  of  the 
circular,  which  was  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  indigent  youiig 
men.  It  laid  a  temptation  befjre  idle  and  unprincipled  young- 
sters to  make  a  profession  for  the  sake  of  getting  an  education, 
and  acquiring  a  living  without  labor — without  the  least  sentimen- 
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nations,  the  Father  of  us  all,  in  great  mercy  interpose  his  soY' 
ereign  arm^  wrest  from  the  hands  of  his  infatuated  children  the 
implements  of  death,  smother  their  rage,  soothe  their  temper-, 
and,  restoring  them  to  reason,  to  justice,  and  to  truth,  inspire 
them  with  kindred  sentiments  of  friendship  ;  that  they  may  be 
disposed  to  "  Beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning. hooks,'"'  that  gentle  peace  may  extend  her 
olive  wand  "  From  poll  to  poll,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. '^ 

Resuming  my  labors,  on  the  field  of  peace,  which  now  seem- 
ed doubly  delightsome,  not  extending  my  travels  to  S,ny  great 
distance,  I  spent  the  winter  cheerfully ;  and  the  season  rolled 
pleasantly  on,  and  brought  about  the  time  of  our  annual  convo- 
cation, when  our  tribes  should  again  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  with 
their  yearly  offerings  to  the  Lord. 

Our  Association  met,  in  June,  1815,  in  the  town  of  Homer^ 
Cortland  County.  (But  I  shall  not  be  able  to  designate  every 
place  of  its  meeting  up  to  the  time  in  which  I  removed  from  the 
State,  for  the  want  of  authentic  memoranda,  which  I  was  too 
busy  or  too  negligent  to  make.)  '  This  was  peculiarly  a  season 
of  congratulation  and  encouragement,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  brought  together  a  greater  number  of  preachers  than  had 
ever  before  cono;reo;ated  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Isaac  Root,  formerly  a  Baptist,  but  who  had  labored  in, 
the  cause  of  God's  Universal  Grace  successfully  for  several 
years,  in  New  England,  met  with  us,  and  gave  us  encourage- 
ment of  taking  up  his  abode  in  this  country ;  which  he  did  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  Mr.  Underwood,  of  whom  I  have 
heretofore  spoken,  also  attended  this  session,  and  received  a 
letter  of  fellowship ;  and  Mr.  Isaac  Whitnall,  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States  a  few  years 
before  this  as  a  Baptist  preacher,  had  embraced  the  faith  of  a 
world's  salvation,  commenced  proclaiming  it  with  the  zeal  of  an 
enthusiast,  appeared  also  at  this  Association,  and  received  a  let- 
ter of  fellowship.  These  were  important  acquisitions ;  which, 
while  they  invigorated  our  hopes  and  strengthened  the  band  of 
our  union,  presented  a  more  formidable  front  to  the  opposing 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  These  accessions  commanded  a  degree 
of  respect  from  them,  although  unwillingly,  which  gave  greater 
consequence  to  our  labors,  and  obtained  for  us  a  more  general 
attention  from  the  mass  of  the  community.  Mr.  Person,  of  Sar- 
atoga county,  again  attended,  and  brought  with  him  a  friend  by 
the  name  of  Cook,  whom  he  recommended  as  a  profitable  la- 
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borer  in  the  vineyard,  and  asked  for  him  a  testimonial  of  fel- 
lowship, wiiich  was  also  (granted.  Besides  those  already  named, 
there  were  several  oU^ers,  of  less  note,  who  united  with  us  at 
this  session  ;  and  w|^,  alihouf^h  ultimately  of  no  advantafie  to 
the  cause  of  trutli,  served  to  swell  our  ranks,  on  this  occasion, 
to  an  enviable  number. 

Mr.  Dean  wlio  had  previously  removed  to  Boston,  and  settled 
as  colleague  with  the  venerable  Murray,  made  this  Association 
a  visit  at  this  time.  He  came  on  a  special  mission.  I  had, 
some  time  during  the  previous  year,  received  a  circular  letter 
from  a  committee  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  tlie  establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  in 
Massachusetts.  The  circular  stated  one  important  provision  of 
Llie  proposed  institution,  which  was  quite  objectionable  in  my 
estimation  ;  and  that  was,  the  education,  gratuitously,  of  indigent 
young  men  for  the  ministry  ;  and  I  therefore  used  no  influence  in 
its  favor.  Mr.  Dean  now  came  authorized  to  lay  the  subject 
before  the  Western  Association,  and  guaranty  to  us  that  what- 
ever  sum  we  would  furnish  toward  carrying  the  object  into  ef- 
fect, should  be  faithfully  refunded  whenever  we  should  see  fit 
to  establish  such  an  institution  in  our  own  State.  He  privately 
opened  his  business  to  me,  inquired  if  I  had  received  the  circular, 
what  success  I  had  met  with  ;  and  wanted  I  should  second  his 
efforts  in  the  Association.  I  told  him  I  had  duly  received  the 
circular,  and  had  met  with  all  the  success  I  desired — that  I  was 
perfectly  willing  he  should  lay  his  business  before  the  council, 
but  I  should  conscientiously  oppose  him.  He  appeared  aston- 
ished at  the  stand  I  took — said  that  we  certainly  needed  a  better- 
educated  ministry  ;  and  that  it  would  render  our  denomination 
more  popular,  which  was  certainly  a  very  important  considera- 
tion. 1  replied  that  I  was  sensible,  very  sensible,  we  needed  a 
better-educated  ministry  ;  I  felt  every  day  the  need  of  a  better 
education  myself,  and  would  exert  every  faculty  I  possessed  to 
establish  a  literary  institution,  free  from  the  shackles  of  sectari- 
anism and  the  trammels  of  human  creeds  as  possible,  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  young  men  ;  but  I  would  have  them  go  alone  to  the 
school  of  Christ — to  the  holy  Bible — to  obtain  their  divinity,  and 
not  to  human,  theological  institutions.  Moreover,  there  was,  to 
my  mind,  a  very  objectionable  feature  in  the  proposals  of  the 
circular,  which  was  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  indigent  young 
men.  It  laid  a  temptation  before  idle  and  unprincipled  young- 
sters to  make  a  profession  for  the  sake  of  getting  an  education, 
and  acquiring  a  living  without  labor — without  the  least  scntimen- 
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tal  regard  for  the  cause  they  would  espouse.  It  had  already 
proved  deleterious  to  other  denominations,  many  instances  of  the 
truth  of  which  had  come  under  my  own  persi^al  observation,  and 
it  would  surely  be  so  to  us.  As  to  the  u<i popularity  of  the  order, 
I  had  less  to  fear  from  that  circumstance  than  I  should  have  from 
its  popularity.  I  knev/  very  well  that  we  were  unpopular — I  had 
suffered  enough  myself  to  learn  that  fact.  So  was  primitive 
Christianity  unpopular,  but  its  unpopularity  was  its  guaranty 
against  imposition  and  imposture.  J  wished  the  doctrine  of  Uni- 
versalism  to  become  popular  only  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits, 
and  not  by  any  external  splendor  that  miglit  render  it  pleasing 
to  the  people.  These  were  the  sentiments  of  my  heart,  at  that 
time  ;  and  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  change  them.  We  have 
been  accused  of  propagating  licentious  doctrines — doctrines 
which  have  fostered  crime,  and  filled  our  penitentiaries  with 
convicts.  This  charge  has  led  to  the  examination  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries in  several  States ;  and  we  have  honestly  and  justly 
boasted  that  not  a  single  individual  who  had  ever  professed  to 
be  a  Universalist  could  be  found  there  ;  while  multitudes  of  pro- 
fessors of  almost  every  other  denomination,  with  a  full  propor- 
tion of  those  who  had  been  preachers  among  them,  occupied  the 
cells.  While  passing  through  the  State  prison  at  Auburn,  I  was 
I  once  told  by  the  overseer  who  conducted  me,  that  he  had  thirteen 
Ipreachers  confined  there  under  his  tuition  ;  but  there  was  not  a 
i'Universalist,  either  preacher  or  layman,  in  the  prison.  But, 
"once  let  the  denomination  dazzle  with  the  splendor  of  this  world, 
let  it  hold  out  inducements  to  the  unprincipled  to  enter  its  ranks 
for  the  sake  of  its  popular  applause,  the  indulgence  of  an  indo- 
lent and  lazy  habit,  or  the  acquisition  of  wealth  without  indus- 
try, and  we  should  no  longer  be  able  to  boast  exemption  from  le- 
gal conviction,  nor  of  that  tranquillity  which  has  hitherto  distin- 
guished us  ;  but  crime  would  destroy  the  peace  of  our  church, 
and  disorder  and  anarchy  would  sever  the  cord  of  affection  that 
now  binds  us  in  one  celestial  brotherhood.  Mr.  Dean  finally 
said,  if  I  was  resolved  to  oppose  him,  he  would  not  introduce 
the  subject  into  the  council  ;  and  consequently  did  not. 

At  this  Association,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Under^vood,  and  my- 
self  were  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  Genesee  branch 
Association,  which  was  to  hold  its  session  in  the  town  of  Ben- 
ton, on  the  4th  We  inesday  and  Thursday  in  August ;  and 
through  the  blessings  of  God,  we  were  all  enabled  to  fulfil  our 
mission.  We  found  the  cause  prospering  under  the  faithful  la- 
bors of  Mr.  Knapp,  with  the  trifling  assistance    he  received 
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from  Messrs.  Billinghurst,  Upson,  and  rarl<er,  and  the  casual 
visits  of  some  other  preachers.  Tlie  session  was  well  attended 
by  preachers  and  delegates,  and  a  large  congregation  attended 
religious  worsliip  in  a  barn  ;  and  both  preachers  and  people 
were  encouraged  and  strengtiiened  thereby  in  their  race.  I 
remained  some  two  weeks  or  more  in  that  country,  and 
preached  in  Gorham,  Canandaigua,  Victor,  and  Pittsford  ;  and 
on  my  way  iiome  delivered  a  lecture  in  Auburn,  anotlier  in 
Camillus,  and  preaciied  a  Sunday  in  the  village  of  Nine-mile 
Creek,  in  Marcellus.  Auburn,  which  now  takes  rank,  in  point 
of  magnificence  and  population,  with  the  most  splendid  in- 
land cities,  with  its  hundreds  of  merchants,  its  elegant  man- 
sions, its  numerous  and  splendid  churches,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  with  one  of  the  most  numerous  Universalist  so- 
cieties in  the  State,  possessing  a  large  and  commodious  meeting 
house,  was  then  but  an  inditlerent  hamlet,  atfording  but  two  or 
three  families  who  dared  to  manifest  any  sympathy  for  the  doc 
trine  of  Unlimited  Grace.  A  small  school-house  was  the  only 
building  into  whicli  a  preacher  of  our  faith  could  be  admitted, 
to  speak  of  the  good  things  of  the  kingdom  of  Gad. 

For  the  wliole  of  this  season,  after  the  opening  of  spring, 
my  health  and  spirits  had  been  on  ths  decline  ;  and  during  this 
tour,  especially,  I  had  experienced  a  lassitude,  an  unaccounta- 
ble stupor,  dulness  of  spirit,  and  drowsiness,  that  marred  my 
enjoyment,  and  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  arouse 
up  and  acquire  spirit  enough  to  address  a  congregation.  I 
however  completed  my  intended  tour  ;  but  when  I  had  deli- 
vered my  last  discourse  on  Sunday,  at  Nine-mile  Creek,  such 
was  my  solicitude  to  reach  home,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
heavens  looked  threatening  witii  portentous,  black,  and  rolling 
clouds  in  the  western  hemisphere,  I  refused  to  listen  to  the  re- 
iterated entreaties,  persuasions,  and  expostulations  of  friends, 
to  remain  over  night,  but  called  for  my  horse,  determined  to 
ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  that  night,  that  I  might,  without  severe 
labor,  reach  home  the  next  day.  *I  had  not  proceeded  over 
four  miles  before  the  rain  broke  upon  me  in  torrents,  and  be- 
fore I  could  reach  a  public-house,  1  was  completely  drenched 
to  the  skin  on  every  part  of  my  body.  I  put  up  for  the  night, 
dried  and  refreshed  myself,  and  retired  to  bed  ;  but  not  to  rest, 
for,  in  addition  to  the  racking  pains  which  were  fast  gathering 
upon  this  frail  tenement, the  rats  were  troublesome  companions, 
often  disturbing  my  broken  slumbers.  In  the  morning  I  found 
they  laid  siege  to  my  possessions,  had  actually  gnawed  through 
my  coat-pocket,  and  made  some  incisions  upon  my  pocket-book. 
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I  arose  from  my  bed  in  the  morning,  racked  with  excruciating 
pains  through  my  whole  frame,  even  to  the  extremity  of  every 
limb.  But  what  should  I  do  ?  I  coUld  not  think  of  remaining 
there  to  be  sick  ;  and  it  did  not  appear  possible  for  me  to  mount 
my  horse,  or  ride  a  step  if  I  were  on  his  back.  I  sat  for  a  few 
moments  in  deep  and  melancholy  thought.  I  then  arose,  saying, 
"  This  will  not  do — I  must  reach  home — Landlord,  give  me  a 
glass  of  brandy."  I  drank  it,  and  it  soothed  my  pain.  I  then 
buttoned  my  overcoat  tight  around  me,  mounted  my  horse  and 
rode  thirteen  miles.  When  I  had  accomplished  this,  I  could  sit 
on  my  horse  no  longer.  I  stopped,  drank  another  glass  of  bran- 
dy, fed  my  horse,  and  tried  to  eat  some  breakfast.  But,  alas ! 
a  trifle — an  insignificant  mite — was  all  that  I  could  eat  or  did 
eat,  until  I  entered  my  own  dwelling.  But  I  persevered,  sooth- 
ing my  pains  with  brandy  when  I  could  bear  them  no  .longer ; 
and,  on  that  dreary  day,  I  rode  more  than  sixty  miles,  reaching 
my  own  residence  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
In  three  days  from  that  time,  I  was  entirely  helpless,  and  had  to 
be  lifted  by  others  from  my  bed.  More  than  forty  days,  I  lay 
prostrated  under  what  the  physicians  called  a  "  A  lake  bilious 
fever."  The  germ  of  the  disease  had,  undoubtedly,  been  ta- 
king root  in  my  frame  from  the  time  of  my  campaign  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor ;  and  the  drenching  rain  to  which  I  exposed  myself 
gave  it  a  thrifty  and  fearful  growth.  About  three  weeks  of  the 
time  I  was  somewhat  deranged,  although  I  have  some  indistinct 
recollection  of  particular  events.  But,  although  my  case  was 
for  weeks  considered  hopeless,  my  faith  was  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree shaken,  but  remained  firm  and  abiding  when  I  was  capable 
of  realizing  my  situation. 

An  incident  occurred,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  I  am 
wholly  indebted  to  my  wife.  The  physicians — two  of  whom 
were  punctual  in  their  visits  two  or  three  times  each  day  during 
my  sickness — strictly  prohibited  any  conversation  with  me  on 
the  subject  of  my  faith,  or  any  other  exciting  subject.  I  was 
quite  inclined,  (I  was  told,)  while  in  an  unconscious  state,  to  be 
muttering  something  to  myself,  generally  unintelligible,  but 
sometimes  a  word  or  two  could  be  understood.  One  day  a  very 
kind  neighboring  woman,  who  had  watched  over  me  much,  and 
with  much  tenderness,  was  sittihg  by  my  bed-side,  and  caught  a 
word  which  led  her  to  say  to  my"  wife,  "That  man  is  concerned 
about  his  soul."  The  woman  was  a  rigid  Calvinistic  Presbyte- 
rian ;  and  my  wife  was  very  unwilling  to  have  such  a  report 
circulated,  unless  there  was  real  ground  for  it.     She  therefore 
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came  and  sat  clown  by  mc,  and  spoke  calmly  to  me  until  she 
thought  I  was  fully  awake,  and  as  intellifjent  as  I  could  be  un- 
der the  disease,  and  then  asked  me  if  I  felt  any  concern  about 
my  future  state.  Slie  said  I  looked  around,  and  seeing  Mrs.  B. 
sittintj  near  the  bed,  addressed  myself  directly  to  her,  and  spoke 
for  several  minutes  with  greater  strength  than  I  had  done  since 
I  had  been  sick,  and  in  such  a  manner  aisled  the  woman  to  say, 
*'  O,  no ;  he  has  no  concern  about  the  salvation  of  his  soul — his 
faith  is  not  shtiken.'" 

My  sickness  produced  considerable  excitement,  especially 
among  the  Partialists ;  and  gave  rise  to  many  uncharitable  re- 
marks, and  some  slanderous  reports.  A  near  neighbor  to  me 
started  from  home  one  morning,  and,  after  riding  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles,  stopped  to  feed  his  horse  at  a  public  house  in  the 
town  of  Nelson.  While  there,  he  heard  one  man  ask  another, 
"Have  you  heard  that  Mr.  Stacy  is  dead  ?"  "No,"  said  tiie 
other,  "  is  it  so  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Well,  how  did  his  faith  hold  out  ?" 
"  O,  he  renounced  his  doctrine,  and  died  in  despair !"  My  neigh- 
bor inquired,  "How  came  you  by  that  intelligence  ?'"'  He  re- 
plied, "  By  a  man  who  has  just  arrived  from  Hamil^'n — uodouiit 
it  is  correct."  "Well,"  replied  my  neighbor,  "I  knov.'  it  is 
false — every  word  of  it.  I  am  a  near  neighbor  to  ^Ir.  Stacy? 
and  saw  him  this  morning.  He  is  very  sick,  but  we  begin  to 
have  hopes  that  he  will  recover ;  and,  as  to  his  having  renounced 
his  doctrine,  it  is  as  false  as  the  report  of  his  death.  I  presume 
that  he  has  never  given  occasion  to  any  person  to  suspect,  that 
a  shadow  of  doubt  has  ever  come  over  his  mind."  He  subse- 
quently informed  me,  that  while  one  of  the  men  looked  pleased, 
the  other  hung  down  his  head  and  appeared  disappointed  ;  and 
my  friend  rather  concluded  he  was  sorry  that  the  story  did  not 
prove  true. 

One  good,  pious  old  Presbyterian  lady,  after  inquiring  of  my 
physician  how  I  was,  and  receiving  for  an  answer,  "  Very  sick," 
with  a  woeful  countenance  and  a  deep  pious  sigh,  remarked, 
*'  I  think  it  most  probable  he  will  never  recover  ;  and  it  would 
probably  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  world,  and  especially  to  the 
church  of  God,  if  the  Lord  should  see  fit  to  remove  him  out  of 
the  way."  The  Doctor  was  not  a  Universalist,  though  my  par- 
ticular friend,  and  a  irreat  enemy  to  sectarian  bigotry  ;  the  old 
lady's  remark  excited  his  indignation  a  little,  and  he  replied, 
"You  need  not  felicitate  yourself  with  the  prospect  of  iiis  death 
— he  shan't  die.  I  Avould  rather  lose  every  other  patient  I  have 
than  to  lose  him — he  shan't  die." 
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My  physicians  were  as  faithful  as  friends  could  be,  as  skilful 
as  the  country  afforded,  and  employed  the  best  means  within 
their  knowlerge  ;  but,,  alas!  their  remedies  proved  more  painful 
than  the  disease  they  combated.  They  subdued  my  fever  with 
calomel ;  and  I  was  actually  sensible  of  more  acute  pain  from  a 
sore  mouth  than  from  the  fever  I  had  endured  ;  but,  during  a 
large  share  of  the  tim'fe  I  was  prostrated,  I  was  quite  insensible  to 
pain.  Every  tooth  in  my  head  was  loosened,  and  they  have  never 
been  firm  since.  For  weeks  after  I  was  able  to  walk  about  the 
house,  and  even  to  ride  out,  I  was  compelled  to  hold  a  napkin 
to  my  mouth  to.  absorb  the  water  that  constantly  issued  from  it ; 
and,  when  it  eventually  healed,  a  tendon  was  so  contracted  on 
one  side  of  my  mouth,  that  I  could  scarcely  introduce  my  little 
finger  between  my  teeth.  "  There,"  said  a  kind  Presbyterian 
friend,  "  if  the  Lord  has  not  killed  Stacy,  he  has  shut  his  mouth 
■ — he  can  never  preach  again.''  "  Well,"  repled  a  Universalist, 
"  he  has  left  him  a  head  and  hands — he  can  write,  and  perhaps 
do  as  much  good  by  writing  as  he  could  by  preaching."  But, 
by  the  use  of  proper  remedies  and  exercise,  I  became  able  to 
talk  moderately  though  indistinctly  ;  yet  I  did  not  soon  acquire  the 
fluency  and  ease  of  articulation  I  previously  possessed.  Never- 
theless, I  slowly  gained  strength,  so  that  before  the  middle  of 
January  following  I  commenced  holding  meetings. 

My  recovery  was  extremely  slow,  having  little  or  no  appetite 
for  food;  and,  during  the  whole  winter,  it  required  the  utmost 
exertions  of  my  strength  to  harness  my  horse  and  drive  him.  It 
was  suggested  that  a  journey  might  be  beneficial.  Arrange- 
ments were  accordingly  made,  and  about  the  middle  of  January, 
1  left  home  with  my  wife  for  a  visit  to  my  native  land ;  but  in 
about  two  days  the  snow  left  us,  or  rather  we  left  the  snow,  and 
struck  upon  the  bare  terra  jirma.  This  induced  us  to  diverge 
from  our  direct  course,  and  make  a  visit  at  Brother  Person's,  in 
Greenfield.  Here  we  waited  for  snow  some  two  weeks ;  but  the 
heavens  continued  serene,  the  stars,  on  each  returning  evening, 
twinkled  with  unusual  brightness,  not  a  cloud  overcast  the  azure 
vault,  nor  a  flake  of  snow  fell  to  relieve  our  anxious  feelings. 
After  waiting  until  the  season  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  render 
it  hazardous  to  proceed  any  farther  from  home  with  my  cutter, 
even  if  sufficient  depth  of  snow  should  fall,  I  sold  it,  purchased 
a  wagon  and  returned  again  to  my  family.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  feebleness  of  my  health,  I  was  enabled  to  deliver  two 
discourses  while  in  Greenfield,  and  one  in  Otsego  on  my  return 
home. 
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My  health  was  in  no  degree  improved  hy  my  journey,  hut,  on 
the  whole,  I  was  not  as  well.  I  felt  my  streiiii;lli  declinini^  on 
my  return  home,  and  could  obtain  no  nostrum  that  sceuK^d  to 
have  any  restorative  tendency.  I  met  with  the  society  hut  two 
Sabbaths  after  my  return,  before  I  was  seized  most  violently  with 
the  ague  and  fever.  I  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  com- 
plaint,and  under  the  first  paroxysm  I  verily  tliought  I  was  dying, 
or,  at  least,  must  be  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  I  talked  with 
my  wife  on  the  subject,  gave  her  the  best  counsel  I  could,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  our  infant  family,  and  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  should  soon  try  the  realities  of  my  foith.  I  sat  for  hours 
and  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf  in  the  blast  of  a  hurricane,  inca- 
pable of  realizing  the  least  warmth  from  fire,  or  all  the  clothing 
that  could  be  applied ;  and  then  lay  as  much  longer,  burning 
over  a  fever  as  hot,  it  appeared  to  me,  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  fur- 
nace ;  when  the  perspiration  broke  forth  in  torrents  more  nau- 
seous than  the  fumes  of  Gehenna !  Surely,  this  was  tremen- 
dous— beyond  any  thing,  as  I  supposed,  that  any  mortal  being  had 
ever  before  experienced;  and  what  the  result  would  be,  short  of 
death,  I  could  not  divine.  I  had  so  far  recovered  from  the'  last 
stage  of  this  strange  phenomenon,  as  to  feel  tolerably  comfort- 
able, and  sit  in  a  chair,  when  a  special  friend  made  me  a  visit. 
He  inquired  about  my  health,  and  1  informed  him  that  my  last 
hour  was  evidently  drawing  nigh,  and  described  the  symptoms  of 
my  disease,  the  extraordinay  manner  in  Avhich  I  had  been  treated 
under  it,  &c.  But,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  instead  of  a 
gloomy  countenance,  and  a  sympathy  sufiusing  his  face  with 
tears,  he  broke  out  into  a  most  hearty  laugh,  and  exclaimed, 
"  I'm  glad  of  that — now  you'll  get  well.  It  is  the  ague  and  fe- 
ver that  has  been  hanging  about  you,  which  has  kept  you  down 
so  long — you'll  have  anotiier  fit  to-morrow  or  next  day."  And 
sure  enough  1  did  ;  and  continued  to  have  this  loj^thsome  and  dis- 
couraging disease,  liaving  fits  every  or  every  alternate  day ; 
when  1  had  four  regular  fits,  passing  through  the  different  sta- 
ges of  shaking,  fever,  and  sweating,  in  forty  eight  hours ;  until 
I  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  with  just  strength  enough  to 
totter  about  the  house. 

Mr.  Kneeland,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  came  into  the 
country  that  spring,  (1816,)  and  settled  with  the  society  in  New 
Hartford  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  May  made  me  a  visit,  remain- 
ing a  week  or  more  in  the  town,  and  preaching  several  times. 
My  ague-fits  had  so  flir  subsided,  that  I  concluded  that  I  could 
get  to  the  Association  with  his  assistance.     It   met  this   year, 
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in  Cooperstown,  forty  miles  from  me.  I  had  never  missed  a 
session;  and,  although  I  was  incapable  of  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  council,  or  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  occasion,  I  felt, 
nevertheless,  a  strong  desire  to  be  present.  He,  therefore,  took 
charge  of  my  team,  helped  me  in  and  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
by  taking  two  days  to  accomplish  a  journey  of  forty  miles,  we 
safely  reached  the  place.  A  very  respectable  council,  both  of 
preachers  and  lay-delegates,  were  in  attendance,  and  a  large  con- 
gregation assembled  in  the  Episcopalian  church,  which  was  ob- 
tained for  our  accommodation.  This  was  an  unparalleled  cold 
season.  The  Association  was  invariably  holden  on  the  first 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  June  ;  and  on  both  days  of  its  ses- 
sion this  year,  snow  fell  almost  with  the  violence  of  a  wintry 
storm,  so  that,  on  Friday  morning,  the  snow  lay  from  one  to 
three  inches  deep  over  the  whole  face  of  the  countrv,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  winter  morning.  Although  Thad  reached 
the  place  of  meeting,  I  was  only  able  to  attend  the  session  of  the 
council,  or  the  exercises  of  public  worship,  about  half  of  the 
time,  and  the  other  half  sat  shivering  over  a  fire,  or  lay  on  a  bed, 
burning  with  a  fever.  But  it  was  a  source  of  spiritual  refresh- 
ing, notwithstanding  :  I  saw  the  brethren — I  heard  their  encour- 
aging reports — I  witnessed  their  devotions — and,  although  cold 
in  the  outward  man,  yet  the  inward  man  was  warmed  and  in- 
vigorated ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  delegates  from  Ham- 
ilton,  I  reached  home  without  suffering  any  seilous  injury. 

Col.  N.  Haskel,  of  Brookfield,  an  intimate  acquaintance  and 
friend,  who  had  been  in  the  habit,  for  several  successive  seasons, 
of  visiting  the  sea  shore  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  was  again 
about  to  start  on  a  maritine  excursion,  and  suggested  to  me  the 
pi-obability  that  it  would  recruit  my  health  to  accompany  him, 
kindly  offering  to  wait  upon  me  by  the  way,  and  assist  me  all 
in  his  power,  i^  I  would  do  so.  It  struck  me  forcibly  that  it 
might  be  my  best  course,  and  I  readily  accepted  the  proposition. 
By  the  latter  part  of  June,  we  had  all  things  in  readiness.  I 
took  my  own  horse  and  wagon,  and  the  Colonel  rode  with  me, 
drove,  and  took  care  of  the  horse  as  far  as  Albany.  When  we 
had  reached  this  place,  my  health  had  very  sensibly  improved, 
and  I  felt  strong  enough  to  drive  my  own  horse ;  and  as  he  de- 
sired to  go  down  the  river  to  the  city  of  New  York,  v/e  separa- 
ted,  agreeing  to  meet  again  at  a  particular  point  on  the  sea-board. 
The  remainder  of  the  journey  I  performed  alone.  I  traveled 
through  my  native  town,  where  I  stopped  a  few  days  to  rest  and 
visit  my  parents  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Attleboro', 
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where  Mr.  R.  Carrique  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Univorsalist 
society.  After  spend ing  a  few  days  with  him,  he  accompanied 
me  to  the  viUage  of  Assonett,  on  Taunton  bay,  where  I  met  Col. 
Haskel,  who  had  arrived  a  few  days  before.  Mr.  Carrique  de- 
livered  a  discourse,  on  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  of  Uni- 
versal  Grace,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who,  I  believe, 
had  never  before  enjoyed  such  a  feast,  and  then  returned  home. 
We  remained  here  several  days,  and  took  some  short  excursions 
in  a  boat  on  the  bay  ;  and,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  I  enjoyed  one 
of  the  most  delicious  treats  I  ever  had,  on  that  or  any  other  day, 
witli  what  the  inhabitants  called  a  Clam-bake.  From  thence, 
we  went  to  New  Bedford,  where  an  incident  took  place,  suffi- 
ciently amusing  to  me,  and  vividly  illustrating  the  power  of  habit. 
The  Colonel  stopped  among  some  relatives,  but  I  put  up  with 
Capt.  Martin — a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  river.  1  was  very 
anxious  to  take  a  ride  on  the  bay,  and  the  Ca4)tain  very  kindly 
offered  to  give  me  one.  He  was  a  sea-faring  man,  had  com- 
manded a  vessel  of  some  description  for  many  years,  but,  at  this 
time,  happened  to  be  at  home.  He  went  to  the  head  of  the 
river,  and  on  his  return  told  me  he  had  enijaored  a  erood  boat  for 
the  excursion.  He  said,  the  next  morning  we  would  take  a 
wagon  and  ride  down  to  the  river,  where  all  things  would  be  in 
readiness  for  our  voyage.  The  next  morning  1  told  his  young 
man  to  harness  my  horse,  and  hitch  him  to  my  wagon.  He  did 
so ;  but  when  the  Captain  came  out  to  get  into  it,  he  suddenly 
stepped  back  and  said,  "I  dare  not  ride  in  that  wagon — we  shall 
overset."  "  Why,  sir,  I  have  rode  in  it  a  great  many  hundred 
nfliles,  over  all  kinds  of  roads,  and  have  never  overset  once." 
*'  But,"  said  he,  "  it  is  so  narrow,  we  shall  certainly  overset  be- 
fore we  get  to  the  head  of  the  river — I  dare  not  get  into  it."  I 
had  a  common.  New  York,  one  horse  wagon  ;  but  all  I  could  say 
to  him  would  not  per-uade  him  to  get  into  it  ;  but  he,  having  a 
wagon  of  Yankee  construction,  witii  axles  of  the  sameJength  as 
an  ox-cart,  would  havo  the  wagons  exchanged.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  head  of  the  river,  the  boat  was  in  readiness.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  the  long-boat  of  an  ordinary  vessel,  schooner 
rigged  ;  and  into  it  the  Captain  jumped  with  great  animation  and 
hilarity — down  the  river  we  sailed — called  at  the  village — took 
the  Colonel  on  board,  and  out  into  the  bay  toward  Nantucket, 
under  a  brisk  wind,  which,  to  use  the  Captain's  own  phrase, 
•■  careened  "  the  boat  sometimes  so  as  to  dip  water  ;  but  he  was 
not  in  the  least  afraid  that  she  would  overset,  nor  did  lie  apprehend 
the  least  possible  danger.     We  remained  in  this  place  two  days 
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only ;  but,  feeble  as  I  was,  I  had  to  deliver  one  lecture  .in  the 
dwelling-house  of  Captain  Martin.  From  thence  we  went  to 
Rochester,  called  on  the  aged  Deacon  Foster,  brother  of  my  old 
friend,  Nathan  Foster,  of  whom  I  have  before  written,  who,  in 
his  old  age,  after  serving  as  deacon  of  a  Partialist  church  for 
half  a  century,  had  been  "born  again"  into  the  full  liberty  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  then  rejoiced  exceedingly  in  the  faith 
of  an  unlimited  salvation  ;  but  his  wife — poor  woman — was  in 
delirious  despair,  and  had  been  in  that  state  for  many  years ; 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  awful  apprehension,  that  she  and 
her  husband  had  both  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  were 
inevitably  doomed  to  endless  punishment.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  talked  with  her.  She  seemed  not  to  comprehend  what  I  said 
— to  realize  nothing  but  her  intense  misery.  She  would  sit  the 
whole  day,  and  most  of  the  night,  wringing  lier  hands,  and  groan- 
ing. Oh,  what  .indescribal)le  wretchedness  that  blasphemous 
creed  has  brought  upon  suffering  humanity !  From  thence,  we 
made  a  short  visit  to  Middleborough,  and  then  went  to  Mr.  Car- 
rique's,  in  Attleborough,  where  the  Colonel  left  me,  and  return- 
ed home.  After  remaining  a  few  days  with  Mr.  C,  he  accom- 
panied  me  to  Providence ;  and  from  thence  to  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  In  Newport,  I  found  one  of  the  most  delightful  situations 
I  ever  visited  in  all  my  travels.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  ocean^ 
whose  invigorating  breath  seemed  to  impart  new  life  and  anima- 
tion to  my  emaciated  frame.  It  was  supplied  with  all  the  lux- 
uries of  the  sea  and  land,  and  peopled  with  the  most  unaffect- 
edly polite  and  hospitable  class  of  inhabitants  I  ever  became  ac- 
quainted with,  in  any  section  of  our  humane  country.  We  re- 
mained in  Newport  a  week ;  and  I  delivered  a  single  lecture  in 
me  \jourt-house  to  a  crowded  congregation,  which  not  only  filled 
the  Court-room,  but  the  stairway  and  hall,  as  compactly  as  they 
could  stand.  During  our  stay  in  the  city,  we  could  not  get  an 
opportunity  to  expend  a  cent — all  our  wants  were  anticipated 
and  supplied,  and  more  than  supplied  ;  and,  on  leaving  the  place, 
they  gave  us  funds  sufficient  to  defray  all  our  expenses,  from 
the  time  we  left  Attleborough  until  our  return.  During  our 
visit  there,  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Green,  a  Baptist  preacher, 
who  made  a  remark  that  I  have  often  thought  of,  and  which  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  all  pugnacious,  theological  controver- 
tists  to  remember.  The  Elder,  in  a  very  mild  and  friendlygway, 
inquired  about  my  peculiar  doctrinal  views,  to  which  I  readily 
and  frankly  replied  ;  and,  in  return,  1  made  similar  inquiries  in 
reference  to  his  faith,  which  he  as  ingenuously  answered ;  and 
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then,  instead  of  bolting  upon  me  by  an  acrimonious  condemna- 
tion of  my  sentiments,  wliich  was  often  the  case  witli  Partialist 
preachers,  mildly  and  pleasantly  remarked,  ''  Well,  I  never  had 
religion  enough  to  quarrel  about." 

After  our  return  to  Attleborough,  I  remained  a  few  days  with 
Mr.  Carrique,  attended  meeting  one  day,  delivered  one  discourse, 
and  tlien  set  my  face  once  more  toward  the  home  of  my  family, 
where  my  anxious  thoughts  had  often  wandered.  On  my  re- 
turn, I  again  passed  through  my  native  town,  made  another  short 
stop  with  my  parents,  and  preached  one  Sunday  in  the  town  of 
Dana.  I  arrived  at  home  in  the  fore  part  of  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, having  been  absent  about  eight  weeks,  with  improved 
health,  but  not  well.  I  had  been  afflicted,  during  the  whole 
summer,  with  a  bloating  of  the  stomach,  attended  with  the  most 
excrutiating  pain,  which  I  could  only  mitigate  with  the  use 
of  opium  or  laudanum.  Shortly  after  my  return,  I  fell  in  com- 
pany with  an  aged  physician,  of  long  experience,  as  well  as  cel- 
ebrated skill,  and  requested  him  to  examine  my  case,  and  pre- 
scribe for  it,  if  he  could  help  me.  He  complied ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  by  the  use  of  the  means  he  recommended, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  simple  things  in  nature — a  tea-spoon 
full  of  pulverized  mustard- seed,  in  a  glass  of  wine,  three  times 
every  day,  I  was  entirely  relieved  from  that  difficulty,  and  ena- 
bled to  dispense  with  my  opium.  In  about  thirteen  months  from 
the  time  of  my  first  attack  with  the  fever,  I  was  restored  to  per- 
fect soundness  of  health,  with  the  exception  of  the  effects  of 
mercury  in  my  system,  which  has  troubled  me,  more  or  less,  to 
the  present  time.  Hence,  I  could  again  answer  the  question, 
•'  How  do  you  do  ?"  by  saying,  "  I  a.ai  well." 


CHAPTEE  XII, 


Ancient  treatise,  "  The  world  unmasked,  or  the  philosopher  the  greatest  cheat" 
— Publishing  a  book,  an  unfortunate  enterprise — Judge  Flagler's  conversion — 
Lecture  at  Judge  Flagler" s — Judge  F.  commences  preaching — Colchester  set- 
tlement— Journey  to  Comiecticut Meeting  in  the  city  of  Hartford — Recep- 
tion at  Colch(«ter — Remarks  of  a  friend  on  Sunday  moiTiing — Meetings  in 
several  to\\Tis  and  societies — Return  through  Duchess  county,  New  York — 
Tour  to  Buffalo — Session  of  Genesee  Branch — Calvin  Morton — Anecdote  of 
Mr.  WTiitnall  and  a  Scotch-Presbjnerian  clergyman — Extraordinary  excite- 
ment—Conference meetings — Feelings  of  other  denominations  on  the  subject 
— Presbyterians  and  other  sects  attend — •Methodists  unite  in  the  meetings — Mr" 
M.,  the  Congregationalist  clergyman — Correspondence — 'Mr.  M.'s  course  in 
conferences— Time  of  conference  meetings  changed — Mr.  M.'s  vexation  and 
wrath — 'Interview  with  the  Methodist  presiding  Elder — -Quarterly  meeting — 
Mr.  M.  attends  church-meeting — Communion- Address  of  a  Methodist  sister- 
Mr.  M.  comes  into  a  Universalist  meeting,  and  his  errand — Union  meeting  in 
the  Congregational  church — Mr.  M.'s  ecstacy  and  zeal — General  excitement, 
Conference— Opposition  of  the  CongregationaUst  clergy — 'Mr.  M.'s  retraction 
and  the  consequences — A  dream — 'Water-baptism — Another  dream — Mrs. 
Pierce — Mode  of  preaching  and  exhortation  of  the  Methodists  during  the  re- 
vival— Peculiar  sensitiveness  at  an  evening  lecture  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
town — Church  organi2ed  in  Madison — Baptism  of  Rev.  C.  G.  Person,  in  the 
winter  season,  by  immersion — Result  of  the  awakening — Numbers  united  to 
the  church — Mr.  Job  Potter — Mr.  Oliver  Ackley — Increased  diligence  in 
reading  the  Scriptures — Presentation  of  texts — Lispiration. 

I  need  not  inform  Pxiy  acquaintances  that  I  was  never  a  good 
financier,  for  tliey  have  had  too  many  opportunities  of  demon- 
strating the  flict,  to  be  ignorant  of  it.  Often,  very  often,  my  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  led  me  headlong  into  expenses, 
which  drew  the  last  cent  from  my  scanty  purse,  and  left  me  in 
debt.  In  an  early  day,  such  debts  were  incurred  by  publishing 
the  minutes  of  our  Association.  But  the  worst  dilemma  of  the 
kind — the  most  distressing  to  my  family,  and  the  most  trying  to 
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my  conscience — I  must,  as  a  faithful  historian,  record,  however 
repugnant  to  my  feelings. 

Some  few  years  after  my  settlement  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
I  found,  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  who  had  recently  oriiig rated 
from  Massachusetts,  an  ancient  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
final  restitution,  entitled,  "  The  world  unmasked,  or  the  philoso- 
pher the  greatest  cheat,  in  twenty  four  dialogues  ;  to  which  is 
added,  the  state  of  souls  separated  from  their  bodies,"  &c. ;  in 
two  volumes.  The  first  volume  contained  the  dialogues;  the 
second,  the  dissertation  on  the  state  of  souls,  6zc.,  in  a  series  of 
familiar  letters  to  a  friend.  The  work  was  originally  written  in 
French  ;  and  the  volumes  which  I  found  were  printed  in  Lon- 
don, in  1743 ;  being  the  second  English  edition,  and  translated 
from  the  second  edition,  in  French.  The  antiquity  of  the  work 
excited  my  curiosity.  I  purchased  it,  and  read  it  with  much 
greater  satisfaction  than  I  anticipated,  when  1  first  took  it  into 
my  hands ;  especially  the  second  volume,  which  treated  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  universal  purification  and  salvation  of  all 
souls.  This  volume  I  circulated  as  far  as  1  had  opportunity  ; 
and  it  produced  a  valuable  effect,  not  only  by  the  correctness  of 
the  sentiment,  the  soundness  of  the  argument,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  illustrations  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  final  Restitution, 
but  by  showing  that  Universalism  was  not  a  '•  New-fangled 
scheme."  It  presented  the  fact,  that  it  had  been  embraced  and 
ably  advocated  as  a  distinct  theory  for  a  period  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years  prior  to  that  age,  even  in  a  land  where  supersti- 
tion, bigotry,  and  Popish  intolerance  vindictively  resisted  its  on- 
ward progress.  As  books  on  the  doctrine  of  Universalism  were 
exceedingly  scarce,  I  was  repeatedly  and  earnestly  solicited  to 
get  the  second  volume  reprinted.  After  a  partial  recovery  from 
my  long  sickness,  my  friends,  no  doubt  from  the  best  motives, 
redoubled  their  importunities,  urging  its  publication  by  two  im- 
portant considerations:  First,  to  advance  the  cause  of  divine 
truth ;  and,  second,  to  repair  the  misfortune  and  attendant  ex- 
penses of  my  sickness  by  the  anticipated  profits  arising  from  its 
publication,  which,  they  entertained  no  doubt,  would  meet  with 
a  ready  and  extensive  sale.  At  the  same  time,  a  printer  who 
was  a  very  partial  friend  to  me,  and  was  publishing  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  village  of  Cooperstown,  voluntarily  offered,  if  I 
would  furnish  the  paper,  to  do  the  printing,  and  not  call  on  me 
for  any  remuneration,  until  such  time  as  all  other  expenses 
should  be  liquidated,  by  the  sale  of  the  books  ;  and,  if  that  could 
not  be  efiected,  he  would  never  demand  any  thing.     Over-per- 
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suaded  by  such  arguments  and  propositions,  though  having  se- 
rious apprehensions  that  I  was  not  adapted  to  such  an  enterprise, 
I  finally  agreed  to  make  the  trial.  I  went  to  another  friend, 
who  was  a  manufacturer  of  paper,  contracted  for  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  two  thousand  copies,  reviewed  the  work,  added 
a  few  notes,  where  I  thought  the  idea  was  a  little  obscure,  wrote 
an  advertisement  and  a  short  preface,  and  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  He  immediately  issued  a  prospectus,  gave 
it  quite  an  extensive  circulation,  and  obtained  ample  encourage- 
ment for  the  work,  which  was  offered  at  one  dollar  per  copy. 

But,  alas !  in  every  pecuniary  speculation,  I  was  destined  to 
be  unfortunate.  When  I  contracted  for  the  paper,  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  amid  those  cold  seasons  which  approxima- 
ted the  nearest  to  a-  famine  that  our  country  ever  experienced  ; 
every  article  of  produce  and  all  kind  of  labor,  especially  me- 
chanical labor,  bore  an  unprecedented  high  price.  The  print-  ' 
er,  being  disappointed  in  help  which  he  had  engaged,  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  postponing  the  work  one  whole  year  beyond 
the  time  stated  in  the  prospectus ;  and  then  a  very  important 
change  had  come  over  the  face  of  things — money  had  become 
very  scarce — produce,  labor,  and  every  thing  else  had  fallen  to 
a  low  price — and,  consequently,  when  the  books  were  ready  for 
delivery,  hundreds  of  subscribers  felt  the  pressure  of  the  times 
so  hard,  they  refused  to  take  their  books.  They  complained  of 
the  price,  as  being  too  high  in  proportion  to  other  things ;  and 
they  considered  themselves  absolved  from  their  engagement  by 
the  delay  of  its  deliverance,  and  therefore  justified  in  refusing 
to  take  the  book.  But  there  was  no  deliverance  for  me — I  could 
not  so  easily  discharge  my  liabilities.  Although  I  never  had 
but  one  thousand  copies  bound,  yet  I  was  involved  in  a  debt  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  had  no  prospect  of  liquida- 
ting it  in  any  way  but  by  the  sale  of  the  books  And,  to  add  to 
my  embarrassment,  my  printer  removed  to  Albany,  established 
himself  in  business  there  but  soon  failed  ;  was  obliged  to  make 
an  assignment  of  all  his  property — my  account  with  others — to 
his  creditors,  and  I  was  inimediately  called  upon  for  payment. 
He  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject,  manifested  great  mortification 
and  regret,  yet  there  remained  but  one  alternative — to  pay  it. 
He  also  exerted  his  influence  with  the  creditor  into  whose  hands 
the  account  against  me  fell ;  and  induced  him  to  show  me  that 
lenity  which,  together  Avith  my  utmost  exertions,  barely  enabled 
me  to  escape  legal  prosecution.  And,  to  satisfy  the  paper-ma- 
ker, I  gave  him  a  mortgage  on  my  little  farm,  which,  however^ 
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in  pro^rrcs.'^  of  time  I  was  al)le  to  redeem.  Biittlin  wliole  of  this 
business  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  vexation,  mortilication,  la- 
bor, and  anxiety,  that  I  ever  endured.  It  troubled  me  by  day 
and  by  night.  I  could  sulier  temporal  privation  without  repining 
— could  endure  hunger  and  cold,  labor  hard,  and  all  the  while 
rejoice  in  tiie  spirit  ;  but  to  be  dunned — to  have  my  creditors 
call  for  their  just  demands,  call,  and' call  again,  and  I  nothing 
to  satisfy  the  demand,  wounded  my  spirit,  and  drove  me  almost 
to  despair.  It  was  a  long  and  tedious  struggle.  But  I  employ- 
ed every  means  that  1  could  command — my  creditors  saw  it — 
and  they  were  unusually  lenitive,  and  put  me  to  no  unnecessary 
expenses.  But  years  rolled  round  before  I  had  so  far  extricated 
myself  from  that  burden,  that  I  could  breathe  easy ;  and  the 
last  of  that  debt  was  never  fully  cancelled  until  I  removed  to 
Michigan.  A  true  and  faithful  friend  gave  his  note  to  the  book- 
binder for  me,  for  one  hundred  dollars,  which  he  paid  when  due, 
and  gave  me  time  to  pay  him.  I  paid  him  some,  and  renewed 
the  note  several  times,  adding  to  it  the  interest,  before  I  left  Mad- 
ison county  ;  and  continued  to  renew  it  as  often  as  I  visited  that 
country.  After  removing  to  Michigan,  I  paid  two  huadred  and 
forty  dollars  on  that  note,  from  the  avails  of  my  farm  which  I 
had  sold  in  Columbus,  canceling  for  ever  that  unfortunate  debt, 
and  removing  a  burden  from  my  mind,  which  had  oppressed  it 
for  thirty  years.  But  this  enterprise,  although  afflicting  in  the 
extreme,  taught  me  a  lesson  that  I  have  never  forgotten,  and  I 
trust  I  never  shall  forget ;  and  that  is,  never  again  to  involve 
myself  in  another  such  debt  by  tampering  in  the  publication  of 
books,  and  incurring  responsibilities  with  no  other  means  to  sat- 
isfy the  same  tiian  the  sale  of  books. 

In  the  fall  of  1810,  having  recovered  my  health  and  spirits, 
I  resumed  my  ministerial  labors  with  renewed  zeal.  It  seemed 
as  though  I  had  lost  time  in  my  Master's  employ;  and  I  felt  un- 
der special  obligation  to  redeem  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Altliougli 
I  was  generally  engaged  on  the  Sabbath  with  tlie  society  in 
Hamilton,  and  laborers  iiad  so  multiplied  in  that  country  as  to 
supply  all  the  organized  societies  a  portion  of  the  time  at  least, 
yet  I  traveled,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  and  in  the  win- 
ter, several  times  over  most  parts  of  the  counties  of  iAIadison, 
Chenango,  and  Otsego ;  and  more  or  less  in  Oneida  and  Herki- 
mer, delivering  lectures  and  holding  conferences  in  different 
towns  and  neighborhoods  ;  and  an  increased  interest  was  man- 
ifested in  most  places.  In  the  town  of  Norwich,  particularly, 
there  was  more  than  ordinary  attention  given  to  the  preached 
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word,  and  a  very  important  conversion  in  one  instance,  at  leasf, 
was  effected.  John  S.  Flagler,  Ksq.,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  in  Chenango  county,  and  who  has  long  since  been  known 
as  an  able  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  grace  and  sal- 
vation, had  been  a  most  bigoted  Calvinist,  and  a  violent  and  bit- 
ter opposer  of  Universalism.  But,  from  some  cause,  he  was  in- 
duced to  attend  the  meetings;,  became  interested,  his  prejudices 
wore  away,  entered  earnestly  into  an  investigation  of  the  doc- 
trine,  trying  it  by  the  only  infallible  standard  ;  found  it  to  be  a 
revealed  truth,  and  embraced  it  with  a  full  heart.  He  requested 
me  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  his  house  ;  and,  in  the  month  of  April 
following,  (1817,)  I  was  enabled  to  comply  with  his  request. 
He  had  the  influence  to  collect  a  pretty  numerous  congregation; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  discourse,  he  arose  and  addressed  the 
people,  with  great  animation  and  zeal,  nearly  as  long  as  I  had 
spoken,  advocating  the  great  principles  of  the  doctrine,  illustra- 
ting its  moral  influence,  and  urging  the  importance  of  an  exam- 
ination into  its  merits  and  claims.  After  the  congregation  had 
retired,  he  said  tome,  "Brother  Stacy,  not  three  years  ago,"  (he 
was  living  in  a  house  probably  about  three  years  old,)  "  not  three 
years  ago,  I  said  that  my  doors  were  open,  and  my  house  free 
to  hold  meetings  in  for  any  denomination,  except  Universalists ; 
but  they  should  never  darken  my  doors  :  now  God,  in  his  prov- 
idence,  has  so  ordered  it  that  you  are  the  first  preacher  who  has 
ever  holden  a  meeting  in  my  house.''  Immediately  after  that. 
Judge  Flagler  appointed  conference  meetings  in  his  o^vn  house, 
and  in  different  places  in  the  neighborhood,  in  which  he  uni- 
formly took  the  lead.  His  meetings  soon  began  to  excite  quite 
an  interest,  and  he  extended  them  to  a  greater  distance,  discours- 
ing more  freely  and  expansively  untif  he  got  to  preaching  in 
good  earnest ;  and,  if  my  memory  is  not  too  treacherous,  he 
received  a  letter  of  fellowship  within  two  yeai'B  as  a  preacher  of 
that  "  faith  which  he  once  destroyed." 

There  was  a  large  and  thrifty  neighborhood  in  the  town  of 
Hamilton,  settled  principally  with  emigrants  from  Colchester,  in 
Connecticut ;  so  much  so  that  it  received  the  cognomen  of  Col- 
chester. A  large  majority  of  these  people  became  early  attend- 
ants on  the  Universalist  meetings.  They  "  Heard  the  word  with 
all  readiness  of  inind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  to  see 
whether  these  things  were  so,"  consequently  embraced  the  doc- 
trine, and  constituted  a  large  and  valuable  portion  of  the  Uni- 
versalist society.  They  were  an  affectionate,  friendly,  social 
people,  and  often  made  visits  to,  and  received  visit.s  from,  tkeir 
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native  land.  And  whenever  their  friends  from  Connecticut 
made  them  visits,  they  were  very  sure  to  induce  tliem  to  attend 
relifjious  service  with  them.  By  that  means,  in  the  course  of  the 
twelve  years  that  I  had  resided  in  Hamilton,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  converts  had  been  made  of  persons  who  resided  in 
old  Colchester  ;  and  they  had  importuned  me  to  make  them  a 
visit,  and  introduce  thisstranije  doctrine  into  that"  land  of  steady 
habits."  Several  letters  had  passed  between  us  on  the  subject. 
I  had  referred  them  to  preachers  much  nearer  them,  and  of  far 
superior  talents,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  they  had  never  heard  any 
one  but  myself  preach  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  and 
hardly  believed  any  other  person  could  preach  it.  I  eventually 
came  to  the  conclusion,  notwithstanding  the  distance  was  over 
three  hundred  miles,  and,  in  a  manner,  in  the  vicinity  of  older 
and  abler  preachers,  that  it  was  possible  the  Lord  had  a  work 
for  me  to  do,  even  in  Connecticut ;  and  1  would  therefore  '•  Take 
up  my  cross  and  follow"  on.  I  wrote  to  them,  and  made  an 
appointment.  Consequently,  after  the  session  of  our  Associa- 
tion, which  met  this  year,  (IS  17.)  in  Marcellus,  I  arranged  my 
concerns  for  the  tour,  and  started  on  my  mission. 

On  my  way,  I  called  and  spent  one  Sunday  with  Mr.  Flagg, 
who  was  then  preaching  to  the  society  in  Hudson,  and  received 
from  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  gentleman  in  Hartford. 
I  arrived  at  Hartford  about  noon  on  Friday  ;  and,  on  presenting 
my  letter,  was  requested  to  give  them  a  discourse.  I  informed 
the  friend  of  my  engagement  in  Colchester  on  the  next  Sabbath, 
but  if  he  could  get  a  congregation  that  evening,  I  would  cheer- 
fully give  them  a  discourse.  He  said  there  was  sufficient  time, 
he  would  send  a  messenger  to  a  few  friends  out  of  the  city,  no 
tify  a  few  more  in  the  city,  and  then,  by  ringing  tlie  bell,  there 
would  be  a  good  congregation  at  early  candle-lighting.  They 
held  the  meeting  in  what  they  called  the  South  PiVsbyterian 
meeting-house.  In  the  afternoon  I  walked  with  him  tiirough  the 
city,  and  was  introduced  to  a  few  friends.  No  Universalist  so- 
ciety had  ever  been  organized  in  Hartford,  although  they  had 
had  occasional  preaching  from  the  days  of  Winchester,  who  fin- 
ished  his  valuable  life  in  that  city  ;  and  there  were  quite  a  num- 
ber of  believers  in  and  about  it.  In  due  season  the  bell  rang, 
we  repaired  to  the  church  where  a  numerous  congregation  was 
in  waiting,  and  I  very  gladly  delivered  my  message.  Early 
the  next  morning  I  proceeded  on  my  way.  But,  on  my  return, 
I  was  not  a  little  amused  to  hear  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  about  me  and  my  discourse,  by  those   who  had  heard  it. 
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There  were  not  probably  twenty  persons,  in  the  congregation  of 
several  hundred,  who  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  my  senti- 
ments.  I  delivered  a  pointedly  doctrinal  discourse,  as  was  my 
general  custom  in  those  days,  but  did  not  distinctly  call  it  Uni- 
versalism.  My  congregation  was  a  mixture  of  all  sects;  and 
they  all  claimed  the  discourse  as  the  annunciation  of  their  own 
doctrine,  and  me  as  a  preacher  of  their  own  order.  The  Pres- 
byterians were  confident  I  could  be  nothing  else  but  a  Presby- 
terian, the  Methodists  knew  the  doctrine  was  genuine  ]Method- 
ism,  the  Baptists  felt  certain  I  was  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  the 
Universalists,  whether  they  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  my 
sentiments  or  not,  were  well  satisfied  with  the  discourse.  My 
friend,  who  was  rather  humorous,  had  made  himself  some  sport 
with  it,  and  wanted  very  much  that  I  should  deliver  another  dis- 
course ;  but  my  time  would  not  allow  of  it.  I  told  him  to  tell 
the  people  that  names  were  indifferent  things  with  me  ;  if  they 
liked  the  discourse  they  were  welcome  to  baptize  it  by  the  name 
which  best  pleased  them  ;  all  I  would  ask  v.-as  for  them  to  prac- 
tice its  moral  teachings. 

I  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  friend  with  whom  I  had  corres- 
ponded in  Colchester  on  Saturday  afternoon  ;  and  it  relieved 
his  mind  of  great  solicitude.  He  had  given  extensive  publicity 
to  the  appointment,  not  only  in  Colchester  but  in  the  adjacent 
towns,  which  had  created  considerable  excitement,  and  he  gave 
himself  some  uneasiness  lest  providential  hindrance  should  dis- 
appoint their  expectations.  No  meeting-house  could  be  obtained 
for  the  Sabbath,  but  he  had  appointed  the  meeting  in  a  large 
dwelling-house,  which  would  accommodate  double  the  number 
of  people  that  could  find  room  in  any  school-house  in  all  the 
country.  Sunday  morning  opened  fair — the  second  Sunday  in 
July — the  sun  shone  with  brilliancy,  and  nature,  clothed  in  her 
richest  summer  livery,  inspired  cheerfulness  and  thanksgiving 
to  the  great  Author  of  our  being.  3Iy  friend  was  under  great 
excitement — early  clad  himself  in  his  Sunday  habiliments,  and 
walked  the  floor,  impatient  for  the  hour  of  meeting  to  arrive. 
At  length  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  turning  to 
me  said,  '•  Such  a  morning  as  this  never  before  dawned  on  old 
Colchester.''  '•'  It  is  truly  a  very  pleasant  morning."'  I  replied. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  that  is  not  what  1  mean.  We  have  had  many 
as  bright  and  as  pleasant  mornings  as  this,  in  respect  to  weather, 
but  there  never  was  a  day  before  when  the  truth  \yas  to  be 
preached  in  Colchester!"  The  to-him-tardy  hours  rolled 
along,  and  at  length  brought  the  time  of  service.      We  repair.- 
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ed  to  iho  appointed  house,  where  a  very  large  con^rrorraiion 
assembled  from  all  the  surrounding  towns,  and  filled  every 
space  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  ;  so  that  I  iiad  to  stand  as 
near  the  center  as  I  could  find  a  spot,  and  raise  my  voice  to 
its  utmost  pitch,  to  enable  the  people  in  the  ditlerent  rooms  to 
hear.  Not  a  tilhe  of  them  ever  heard  the  doctrine  preached 
before,  or  even  read  anything  about  it ;  but  they  had  heard 
that  there  was  a  preacher  of  some  new  and  strange,  passing 
strange  doctrine. jjoing  to  hold  forth  that  day,  at  the  house  of 
Capt.  Pratt,  in  Colchester,  and  curiosity  had  drawn  together 
this  multitude,  and  fastened  their  attention  during  the  whole 
exercise  ;  and  strange  to  relate,  I  met  with  no  attack  at  the 
close  of  the  exercise,  and  heard  no  scolding  nor  ^rrumbling  ! 
This  was  the  first  discourse  ever  delivered  in  Colchester,  by  a 
Universalist. 

I  remained  in  this  section  long  enough  to  preach  in  Colches- 
ter three  Sundays,  and  in  the  intermediate  days  lectured  in 
several  ditferent  neighborhoods  in  this  town,  and  in  the  towns 
of  Hebron,  Lebanon,  and  West  Hampton  ;  and  on  my  return^ 
I  delivered  lectures  in  Glastenbury  and  Winstead,  Conn.  ; 
preached  one  Sunday  in  Amenia,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  and 
lectured  in  the  town  of  Northeast,  and  in  the  city  of  Hudson. 
But  before  leaving  Colchester,  I  engaged.  Providence  per- 
mitting, to  make  them  another  visit  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year. 

I  had  but  a  few  days  to  remain  at  home  with  my  family,  be- 
fore it  became  necessary  to  start  on  another  tour  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  west.  The  "  Genesee  Branch"  was  to  hold 
its  session  on  the  first  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  September, 
at  Bufialo.  Mr.  S.  R.  Smith,  young,  ardent,  zealous,  and 
faithful,  had  penetrated  into  this  country,  and  even  as  far  as 
Chautauque  county,  publishing  the  glad  tiilings  of  the  Gr^at 
Salvation  ;  and  had  planted  the  standard  of  God"s  Universal 
Grace  in  that  new,  but  then  fast  settling  country.  In  Buffalo, 
which  was  then  just  recovering  from  its  conflagration  and  total 
desolation  in  the  late  war,  he  had  collected  a  small  band  who 
had  applied  successfully  for  the  session  of  the  Associatj^i,  and  I 
had  given  encouragement  of  attendance  ;  and,  about  the  •25th 
of  August,  started  on  this  journey.  Mr.  Calvin  Morton,  who 
had  a  few  vears  before  this  moved  into  the  State  of  New 
York,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  south  part  of  Canan- 
daigua,  and  was  itinerating  and  preaching  in  that  country. 
I  called  on  him,  and  he  accompanied  me.     In  Lc  Roy  we  found 
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Mr.  C.  G.  Person  on  his  way  thither  ;  and  subsequently  fell  in 
company  with  Mr.  Root,  and  Mr.  VVhitnal — we  then  traveled 
in  company  to  Buffalo,  where  we  met  Mr.  Smith. 

1  may  here  correct  a  prevailing  error,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, as  well,  I  think,  as  to  let  it  always  remain  uncorrected. 
By  some  unaccountable  means,  our  brethren  have  obtained  an 
idea  that  Mr.  Morton  was  a  Baptist  preacher  before  he  em- 
braced Universalism  ;  such  was  not  the  case.  Mr.  M.  and  I 
were  natives  of  the  same  state,  and  from  adjacent  towns. 
He  began  his  ministry  about  the  same  time  as  myself  preaching 
occasionally  in  the  town  of  New  Salem,  where  he  married 
his  first  wife,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  He  commenced 
a  Universalist.  I  will  not  dare  affirm  that  he  never  belonged 
to  a  Baptist  church,  but  \  am  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief 
that  he  never  did.  For  some  reason  he  did  not  see  fit  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  ministry,  as  I  did,  at  that  time.  For 
some  years  he  was  out  of  my  knowledge,  and  until  he  buried 
his  first  wife.  After  he  lost  his  first  wife,  who  was  educated 
a  Baptist,  and  I  conclude  never  became  a  believer  in  his  doc- 
trine, he  resumed  his  ministrjr,  worked  his  way  from  Vermont, 
where,  it  appears,  he  hsd  resided  for  some  years,  into  this 
State,  and  eventually  reached  the  region  of  my  residence.  He 
remained  in  this  country  some  time,  and  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  widow  lady,  a  good  woman,  whom  he  desired 
for  a  companion,  with  her  consent  I  united  their  hands. 

An  incident  occurred  w^hile  on  our  journev  to  Buffalo,  suffi- 
ciently  amusing  to  occupy  a  brief  space  in  these  memoirs, 
while  it  illustrates  the  principles  with  which  some  professed 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  enter  upon  that  solemn  and  holy  voca- 
tion.  A  scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman,  somewhat  past  the 
meridian  of  life,  fell  in  with  our  company,  and  traveled  with 
us*  the  major  part  of  one  day.  At  every  place  where  we 
stopped  to  refresh  ourselves  or  animals,  he  also  stopped,  and 
was  very  sociable  ;  made  many  inquiries  about  our  doctrine, 
our  denominational  order,  &c.,  and  long  before  night  mani- 
fested a  pretty  strong  faith  in  the  final  holiness  and  happiness 
of  the  \||hole  human  family  ;  and  we  began  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  accession  of  an  able  and  learned  divine  to  our 
ranks.  He  and  Mr.  Whitnal  were  on  horse-back,  and  the  rest 
of  us  rode  in  carriages  of  some  sort ;  they,  consequently,  could 
have  conversation  while  traveling  ;  and  toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  day,  after  he  had  pretty  well  satisfied  himself  in  regard 
to  every  other  matter  of  our  order,  he  inquired  of  Mr.  Whit- 
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nal  what  pecuniary  encouragements  a  man  of  talents  would 
be  likely  to  find,  by  entering  our  denominaiion  as  a  preacher. 
Mr.  \V.  had  beconie  pretty  well  aware  that  he  was  follow- 
ing more  for  the  sake  of  the  "  loaves  and  fishes,"  than  for  any 
love  of  the  truth;  and  had  learned  that  he  was  destitute  of  a 
situation,  and  was  then  in  search  of  one.  He  answered  by 
telling  him,  that  if  he  could  afford  to  clothe  himself,  furnish  his 
own  means  of  traveling,  and  bear  his  own  expenses,  and 
preach  every  day  without  receiving  a  cent  for  his  labor,  he 
would  do  for  a  Universalist  preacher,  but  not  without.  "Ah!" 
said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I'll  not  join  ye  then  ;"  and  soon  left 
our  company. 

During  this  tour,  which  occupied  about  one  month,  besides 
attending  the  Association  in  Buffalo,  I  .hold  meetings  in  the 
towns  of  Le  Roy,  Bloomfield,  Riga,  Pittsford,  Pcnfield,  On- 
tario, Bristol,  and  Manciiesier,  besides  attending  two  funerals, 
one  in  Pittsford  and  the  other  in  ^Manchester. 

This  and  the   following  year,  (18 17-"  19,)  were  remarkable 
for  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  movements  ever  known  among 
Universalists,  in  Central  New  York,  or  perhaps  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  even  in  the    known  world.     From  our 
earliest  organization  in  Hamilton,  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of   / 
holding  social  evening  conferences,  in  the  fall  and  winter,  when  / 
the  evenings  were  of  sufficient  length,  for  singing,  prayer,  and  I 
exhortation,  and  for  religious  discussion.     At  times  we  adopted  I 
the  practice  of  giving  out,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  passage  I 
of  Scripture  for  examination  at  the  next  meeting  ;  and,  at  other 
times,  let  each  or   any  individual   introduce   such  passage  as 
struck  his  mind  at  the  time.     These  meetings  proved  vastly  pro- 
fitable, by  enlightening  the  minds  of  inquirers,  confirming  the 
wavering,  strengthening  believers,  and  enlivening  and  exhilara-| 
ting  all.     They  were  generally  well  attended  by  Universalists,! 
and  not  unfrequently  engaged   the  attention   of  non-professors,  i 
and  sometimes  even  of  oppose rs.       They  were  generally  held  \ 
at  the  center  of  the  town,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  own 
residence,  one  mile  from  the.  center.      In  the  fall  oi^  1817,  as 
usual,  our  conferences  were  commenced.     No  unusual  excite- 
ment was  at  first  manifested,  and  no  uncommon  exertions  made 
to  induce  people  to  attend.      But  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
an  unusual   interest  seemed  to  prevail,  large  numbers  flocked 
in,  and  a  greater  freedom  of  speech  was  abundantly  manifest. 
Requests  were  frequently  made  for  meetings  of  the  kind  to  be 
held  in  other  parts  of  the  town.     Soon  the  report  became  cir- 
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culated,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  other  sects,  that  there  was  a 
revival  of  religion  among  the  Universalists !  Such  athlno-  had 
been  'confidently  denied,  by  the  professedly  religious  world,  as 
ever  having  taken  place,  and  as  confidently  pronounced  impos- 
sible, under  the  preaching  of  that  doctrine.  Curiosity,  there- 
fore, if  nothing  else,  prompted  people  of  other  sects  to  come  in 
and  see  what  was  being  done  ;  and  the  I\Iethodists  soon  caught 
the  true  spirit  of  the  meeting,  and  joined,  heart  and  hand,  in  the 
exercises. 

They  lost  all  the  obnoxious  points  in  their  sectarian  creed ; 
no  terrors,  no  thunderings  of  Almighty  wrath,  no  flashings  of 
hell-flames,  nor  groans  of  hopeless  despair  from  the  dark  re- 
gions of  the  damned,  were  heard,  either  in  their  exhortations, 
or  in  their  prayers  or  songs  ;  but  all  was  love,  the  boundless 
love  of  God  to^  sinners,  the  universal  atonement  of  Christ,  the 
unchangeable  will  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world, 
the  amplitude  of  Divine  grace,  &c.  "  The  middle  walls  of  par- 
tition" were  completely  broken  down  between  us;  and  so 
pleased,  edified,  and  animated,  and  so  perfectly  at  home  in  our 
meetings  were  they,  that  they  even  attended  our  services  on 
the  Sabbath,  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  doctrine  they 
heard,  and  many  of  them  united  in  communion.  Some  of  the 
Baptists  came  in,  but  were  a  litttle  more  cautious  ;  and  the 
Presbyterians,  after  a  few  casual  calls,  came  en  masse,  with 
their  clergyman  at  their  head. 

I  had  lived  long  enough  in  Hamilton  to  witness  the  third 
Presbyterian*  clergyman  settle  there,  as  pastor  of  the.  church. 
Mr.  Moulton,  their  present  pastor,  was  an  emigrant  from  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  and,  when  he  settled  in  Hamilton,  promised  them 
that  he  would  very  soon  explode  Universalism,  and  annihilate 
the  church  and  society  in  that  place ;  and  his  ostentatious  bra- 
gadocia  produced  a  correspondence  between'him  and  myself, 
which  resulted  in  a  more  friendly  course  than  either  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  pursued.  But  now  he  came  into  the  conference 
meeting,  took  a  dictatorial  attitude,  seating  himself  on  the  table, 
and  without  any  invitation  from  those  who  had  previously  and 
constantly  attended  the  meetings,  assumed  the  head  of  the  ser- 
vices ;  and  was  not  so  careful  in  withholding  doctrines  conflict- 
ing with  Universalism,  as  the  Methodists  had  been.  His  con- 
duct grieved  many,  and  highly  offended  our  Methodist  friends ; 
and  on   Sunday  morning,   several  of  them  came  to  me  and  re- 

*  The  government  of  the  church  was  Congregational— the  doctrine  CalTinisra. 
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quested  that  I  would  aj)point  a  conference  on  some  other  eve-  j 
ning  of  the  week,  especially  for  Universalists  and  -Methodists  ;  3 
hoping  therchy  that  Mr.  M.  would  take  the  hint,  and  not  inter-  \ 
fere  with  our  services.  1  told  them,  I  could  not  do  it.  But  if  \ 
they  wished,  1  would  appoint  a  conference  on  another  evening 
in  the  week,  though  1  could  not  be  exclusive  :  it  must  be  open  for 
all  who  wished  to  attend  ;  1  therefore  made  the  appointment, 
saying  at  the  same  time  it  was  for  Methodists,  Universalists  and 
everybody  else  who  wished  to  attend,  professor  or  non-professor, 
of  all  denominations,  or  no  denomination. 

It  had  the  desired  effect  ;  for  neither  Mr.  M.,  nor  any  of  his 
church  attended  that  meetmg  nor  any  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
new  conference.  Mr.  M.  kept  up  the  old  conference  for  a  short 
time  ;  but  the  Methodists  immediately  abandoned  it,  and  the 
Universalists  and  those  of  no  sect  dropped  off  one  after  another, 
until  it  entirely  dwindled  away  ;  Mr.  M.  became  vexed,  and 
called  it  all  the  work  of  the  devil,  declared  he  would  never  at- 
tend another  conference,  and  raved  like  a  madman.  The  other 
conference  meeting  increased  in  interest  and  numbers ;  con- 
ferences were  also  held  weekly  in  other  parts  of  the  town  ;  and 
I  had  frequent  requests  to  deliver  lectures  in  ditTerent  neighbor- 
hoods, all  of  which  were  attended  to  overflowing.  The  Metho- 
dists would  come  in  crowds,  and  their  preachers,  at  every  pos- 
sible opportunity,  would  cheerfully  lend  a  helping  hand,  main- 
taining the  strictest  caution,  in  all  their  services,  not  to  advance 
a  single  sentiment  conflicting  with  the  doctrine  of  God's  uni- 
versal grace.  Indeed,  they  neither  felt  nor  thought  of  opposi- 
tion. Their  whole  theme  was  love;  and  they  dwelt  upon  it 
with  all  tlie  fervor  that  the  superabounding  love  of  God  in  the 
soul  inspires.  We  felt,  w^e  talked,  and  worshiped,  for  almost  two 
years,  as  one  people.  During  this  union  season,  the  presiding 
Elder  of  the  district,  Mr.  Barnes,  called  on  me,  saying  he 
wanted  to  hold  a  quarterly  meeting  in  Hamilton,  and  asked  if  I 
thought  the  Congregationalist  meeting-house  could  be  obtained 
for  the  occasion.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  doubtful ;  but  said  I, 
'*  Although  it  will  do  no  good  for  me  to  intercede  for  you,  or 
show  any  favor  to  you  on  the  occasion,  you  may  still  offer  them 
the  school-house  where  we  hold  our  meetings  for  the  Sabbath, 
which  will  amply  accommodate  their  congregation  ;  for  we 
shall  hold  no  separate  meetuig,  but  worship  with  you."  He  ap- 
plied for  the  meeting-house,  but,  as  I  anticipated,  was  refused — 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  said  a  bigoted  old  member,  and  they 
all  heartily  responded  to  the  sentiment. 
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But  a  barn,  in  the  neighborhood,  was  nearly  empty,  which 
was  obtained  for  the  Sunday  meeting,  although  it  was  the  first 
part  of  the  month  of  March.      They  held  their  watch-meeting 
and  previous  exercises  in  the  school-house  ;  and  the  day  being 
warm  and   pleasant  for  the  season,  a  vast  concourse  assembled 
in  the  barn  on  Sunday  to  attend  preaching.     The  whole  church 
and  society  of  Universalists  met  with  them,  and  not  one  word 
fell  from  the  lips  of  a  single  individual,  grating  to  the  feelings  of 
the  most  fastidious  of  our  sect.     I  was  requested  to  give  an  ex- 
hortation after  the  Elder's  sermon,  which  I  did,  and  a  pretty 
lengthy  one,  with  heart  and  soul. 
I         In  such  harmony  we  lived — and  thus  we  should  have  lived, 
I     for  aught  I  could  see,  time  without  measure,  had  not  a  good  old 
f     pious  (?)  Methodist  preacher,  (Elder  Dewey.)  from  a  distance, 
1     come  along,   and  "rebuked  them  sharply"  for  their  temerity, 

•  and  told  them  that  they  were  beside  themselves — they  would  all 
I  soon  be  Universalists — and  shut  up  the  bars,  charging  them  not 
I  again  to  pull  them  down  on  their  peril.  But  the  poor  man  was 
I    a  little  too  late;   for  by  leaving  them  down  as  he  had,  a  large 

*  number  of  his  sheep  had  escaped  from  the  fold,  which  he  could 
neither  call,  nor  drive  back  ;  they  had  found  a  safer  fold,  and 
richer  feed  which  they  would  not  leave  for  the  scanty  and  unsa- 
vory fare  they  had  heretofore  tried  to  live  upon. 

But  the  climax  of  the  story  is  not  yet  completed.  After  Mr. 
Moulton's  conference  had  dwindled  away,  and  he  had  entirely 
abandoned  it,  1  could  hear  of  his  making  very  uncharitable  re- 
marks about  myself,  and  the  I\Iethodists,  our  meetings,  &c.; 
but  I  saw  nothing  of  him  until  one  Saturday  previous  to  com- 
munion in  the  Universalist  church.  It  was  our  practice,  uni- 
formly,  to  hold  a  preparatory  meeting  on  Saturday  before  com- 
munion, which  was  opened  by  a  short  discourse,  and  then  a  so- 
cial conference  ensued,  in  which  every  member  took  a  part, 
and  generally,  without  exception,  had  something  to  say.  It 
was  early  in  the  month  of  February,  a  co!d,  stormy  day,  and 
few,  if  any,  besides  members  of  the  church  were  present,  and 
not  all  of  them  were  present.  1  commenced  service  in  the 
usual  form  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  prayer,  I  noticed  a 
man  standing  with  his  head  leaning  against  the  mantle,  who 
looked  like  ^Ir.  M.  I  felt  quite  surprised,  having 'so  frequent- 
ly heard  of  his  invidious  expressions  in  reference  to  us,  and 
our  meetings,  and  kept  my  eye  upon  him  until  he  turned  around 
— and  seeing  it  was  the  identical  man,  I  spoke  to  him,  and  in- 
vited him  to  take  a  seat  bv  mv  side.     This,  however,  he  mo- 
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destly  declin-d,  and  seated  liiinself  near  where  lio  stood. 
While  proceeding  with  my  discourse,  1  noticed  that  Mr.  M.'s 
countenance  was  very  expressive  of  emotion,  and  tears  often 
gathered  in  liis  eyes.  Th  ?  discourse  closed,  and  I  observed, 
"Tiiere  is  now  opportunity  for  remarks,  or  exhortation  ;  and  I 
hope  that  freedom  of  utterance  may  be  given,  and  improved. 
Mr.  M.,  this  is  a  free  meeting;  if  you  have  aught  on  your 
mind,  any  thing  to  say  to  us,  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  use  your 
liberty."  He  very  civilly  thanked  me,  and  said  he  surely 
would.  Some  one  called  for  the  reading  of  the  church  plat- 
form  and  covenant.  It  was  complied  with,  and  Mr.  M.  gave 
very  serious  attention  to  it.  On  the  first  establishment  of  the 
church,  the  profession  of  faith  adopted  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion  in  New  England  was  adopted  by  the  church;  but  subse- 
quently that  had  been  expunged,  and  the  short  apostolic  creed, 
"  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  God,'"'  substituted  ; 
and  this,  and  nothing  else — no  more — constituted  the  only 
written  creed  of  the  church.  This  attracted  Mr.  M.'s  special 
attention.  He  made  several  inquiries,  appeared  rather  pleased, 
and  seemed  well  satisfied  with  the  answers  given  to  his  in- 
quiries. 

The  conference  was  a  lively  one — the  brethren  and  sisters 
felt  a  great  degree  of  freedom,  though  our  numbers  were  com- 
paratively  small,  and  there  was  no  "  silence,"  not  even  "  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,''  in  our  meeting.  Mr.  M.  manifested 
quite  a  degree  of  sensibility  through  the  whole  meeting,  but 
said  no  more  until  near  night,  when  he  arose  and  spoke  near- 
ly to  the  following  effect :  '•  Brethren" — this  was  a  new  appella- 
tion to  us,  when  addressed  by  a  Presbyterian,  especially  Mr.  M., 
who  had  been  so  free  in  the  use  of  opprobrious  epithets,  and  it 
aroused  feelings  to  the  highest  pitch  of  astonishment — '"Brethren, 
I  arise  simply  to  say,  tliat  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
the  meeting  ;  1  have  business  to  attend  to,  and  it  is  nearly  night. 
I  have  troubled  you  with  this  remark,  lest  any  one  should  think 
I  left  the  meeting  dissatisfied.  It  is  not  so  ;  I  have  been  edi- 
fied, and  should  like  to  stay  longer,  but  I  can  not ;  and,  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  we  have  all  a  duty  to  do  for  ourselves ;  it  is 
our  duty  to  worship  God,  and  let  us  all  see  to  it  that  we  wor- 
ship him  acceptably."  He  then  left  the  house,  with  tear.s  in 
his  eyes.  Some  remarks  were  made  concerning  him,  but  all 
were  satisfied  that  some  unusual  work  was  s^o'mrr  on  in  his 
mind  ;  and  none  could  divine  what  would  be  the  result. 

The  next  day  was  fair  and  pleasant  for  the  season,  the 
s 
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were  opposed  to  the  union  meeting,  and  did  not  attend  it.     Our 
meeting  that  afternoon  was  a  season  of  spiritual  devotion  ;  no 
root  of  bitterness  was  permitted  to  disturb  the  unity  of  our  feel- 
ings, "  Every  plant  that  our  heavenly  Father  had  not  planted," 
was  at  that  time  "plucked  up."     Mr.  M.  and   myself  sat  side 
by  side,  in  the  "  unity  of  the  spirit  and  in  the  bonds  of  peace," 
while  our  exhortations  and  our  prayers  were  manifestly  influ- 
enced by  the  same  spirit  and  embraced  the  same  subjects  ;   and 
it  was  evidently  one  of  the  happiest  seasons  for  both  congrega- 
tions that  they  ever  enjoyed.     Mr.  Moulton  took  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  to  say,  "  I  would   have   no  one  infer, 
from  the  course  I  have   taken,  that  1  have  changed  my  faith ; 
but  I  am  beyond  particular  creeds,  and  am  resolved  to  unite  and 
worship  with  the  children  of  God,  wherever  1  can  find  them,  ir- 
respective of  their  peculiar  opinions."     And  so  he  was,  at  that 
time,    infinitely  beyond  the   creeds  of  all  limitarians  ;  he  had 
followed  his  celestial  conductor  into  the  "  waters  above  his  loin," 
and  was  now  delightfully  bathing  in  the  boundless  ocean  of 
God's  Love.     Oh,  the  bare  retrospection  of  the  scenes  of  that 
blessed   day,  though  at  so  distant  a  period,  fills  my  heart  with 
emotion,  and  starts  anew  the  fountain  of  my  soul ! 
i        The  news  of  the  miraculous  events  of  this  day  flew  like  wild 
I    fire,  through  the  instrumentality  of  both  friend  and  foe.     The 
I    disaffected  part  of  i\Ir.  M.'s  church  dispatched  messengers  to  all 
I    the  neighboring  clergy  of  the  denomination,  informing  them  of 
I    his  defection,  and  the  disorganizing  step  he  had  taken,  in  open- 
I    ing  the  door  and  inviting  the  enemy,  in  full  force,  in  upon  them  ! 
I    And  shouts  of  joy  and  exultation,  and  angry  and  bitter  execra- 
I    tions,  came  mingled  upon  every  passing  breeze.     A  letter  of  af- 
I    fectionate  congratulation   was  addressed  to  I\Ir.  M.  and  myself 
f    from  an  eminent  and  learned  friend,  who  was  then  a  preacher 
in  another  denomination  ;  and  it  seemed,  for  the  moment,  that  all 
':.    the  walls  which  separated  the  different  denominations  tottered  to 
I    th^r  very  foundations. 

We  enjoyed  one,  and  only  one  more  union  meeting.  The 
next  Wednesday  evening  was  our  weekly  conference  at  the 
centre  of  the  town.  We  began  to  assemble  at  the  school -ho  use, 
as  usual,  but  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  a  larger  building,  and 
resorted  to  the  meeting-house,  which  was  soon  filled  with  scores, 
more  than  could  find  comfortable  seats.  The  Baptists,  forget- 
ting for  the  moment  their  close  communion,  united  with  the 
rest ;  Mr.  M.  was  yet  in  the  spirit,  and  the  Methodists  were 
alive  in  the  good  work.     One  preacher,  at  least,  of  each  denom- 
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ination,  and  scores  of  laymen,  and  fL-mulos  of  all  denomina- 
tions, lifted  up  their  voices  in  praise  and  ihanksgivini^  to  the  com- 
mon Father  of  all,  and  but  one  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  as- 
sembly— the  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  The  joys 
of  this  blessed  season  amply  repaid  me  for  all  the  toils,  the  pri- 
vations and  sufferings  I  had  experienced,  in  proclaiming  the 
word  of  life  to  the  world. 

But,  alas  for  my  friend  Moulton !  Little  did  he  tliink,  in  that 
season  of  transport  and  spiritual  enjoyment,  of  the  portentous 
cloud  which  was  already  gathering,  and  so  soon  to  burst  with 
its  seven-fuhl  thunders  upon  his  devoted  head.  He  was  then 
sincere,  honest  with  himself,  with  God  and  with  man.  He  veri- 
ly believed  hs  was  following  tlie  dictates  of  the  spirit  of  God — 
and  so  he  was;  but  the  spirit  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of  Calvin- 
ism, are  very  ditTerent  things.  Had  he  possessed  the  fortitude 
to  have  breasted  the  storm,  he  would  soon  have  out-rode  the 
tempest,  into  the  calm  and  clear  light  of  eternal  truth  ;  and 
no  doubt  would  have  been  a  zealous  and  faithful  laborer  in  the 
unlimited  field  of  universal  philanthrophy.  But  alas !  he  had 
not  the  moral  courage  necessary  for  a  soldier  of  the  cross  ;  and 
was,  therefore,  driven  back,  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest  that  as- 
sailed him  again  into  the  frigid  regions  of  Partialism  !  The 
very  day  following  the  conference,  he  was  called  upon  to  attend 
an  association  of  clergymen  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  there 
dealt  with  ;  and  the  only  satisfactory  atonement  he  could  make 
for  his  dereliction  of  duty,  was  to  read  a  written  confession  of 
his  guilt,  and  retraction  of  his  crime,  imputing  all  to  the  insti-  | 
gation  of  the  devil,  before  his  church  on  the  very  next  Sabbath,  j 
But  it  proved  a  death-blow  to  Mr.  M.  and  the  church.  He  f 
soon  after  this  left  the  town,  and  wandered  from  place  to  place,  ! 
never  remaining  long  in  one  location,  until  he  died.  I 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  church,  and  many  of  the  con- 
gregation immediately  separated  from  that  meeting,  and  entirely 
from  the  denomination  ;  and  although  they  settled  another  ; 
minister  after  Mr.  M.  left  them,  they  never  recovered  from  the  ^ 
stroke,  but  continued  to  dwindle  away,  until  there  were  not  I 
enough  left  to  support  preaching.  And  they  have  long  since  \ 
become  entirely  extinct  as  a  church,  and  their  meeting-house  | 
pulled  down  and  removed  to  another  part  of  the  town  ;  and  a  j 
Universalist  meeting-house  has  been  erected  near  the  place  | 
•where  it  stood. 

I  do  not  believe  this  to  have  been  the  time  spoken  of  by  Joel, 
the  prophet — "  When  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and 
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your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  &c.,  for  two  reasons  :  first; 
because  I  do  not  consider  the  events  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  distinctly  seen  by  ancient  prophets  ;   and  secondly,  and  more 
surely,  because  the  inspired  Peter  has  informed  us,  that  was  the 
time  of  the   miraculous  pouring  out  of  the  spirit  on  the  day  of 
pentecost,  immediately  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord.     And 
I  am  ready  to  appeal  to  those  who  have  been  best  acquamted 
with  me,  for  the  establishment  of  the  fact,  that  I  am  not  a  vis- 
ionary ;   although   possessing  something    of  an  excitable  tem- 
perament, yet  I  was  never  subject  thereby  to  be  thrown  from 
the  balance  of  reason,  and  brought  under  the  superstitious  in- 
fluence  of  signs  and  omens,  so  as  to  be  terrified  with  fearful 
forebodings,  or  fanatically  elated  with  future  prospects.     Nev- 
ertheless, I  must  confess  that  I   had  dreams,  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  during  the  progress  of  the  events  which  I  have  re- 
corded, Avhich  made  vivid  impressions  on  my  mind  at  the  time — 
unusually  so — and  it  so  accurately  received  fulfilment  in  sub- 
sequent events,  that  1   should  violate  my  consciousness  of  duty 
did  I  not  mention  them. 

Elihu,  the  Buzite,  says,  "For  God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice, 
yet  man  perceiveth  it  not.  In  a  dream,  in  visions  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed  ; 
then  openeth  he  the  ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  instruction."  But 
the  prophet,  although  he  has  by  no  means  forbidden  the  re- 
lation of  dreams,  has  cautioned  us  against  putting  too  much 
confidence  in  them.  "  The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him 
tell  a  dream  ;  and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my 
word  faithfully  :  what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the 
Lord." 

I  shall  not,,  then,  be  considered,  scripturally,  superstitious  if  1 
relate  a  dream.  And  I  will  preface  it  by  saying,  that  I  was 
never  in  the  habit  of  putting  the  least  confidence  in  dreams,  or 
relating  them  ;  and  for  this  good  reason,  especially  after  I  ar- 
rived at  adult  years,  1  could  scarcely  ever  remember  one  dis- 
tinctly ;  if  I  recollected  any  thing  about  them,  they  were  a 
heterogeneous  mass,  and  generally  connected  with  previous 
thoughts,  meditations,  purposes,  or  business,  and  usually  broke 
off  abruptly,  or  changed  into  something  of  entirely  different 
shape  without  ever  coming  to  any  regular  termination.  But 
not  so  with  this  ;  its  commencement  and  conclusion  were  clear 
and  distinct,  and  its  progress  net  interrupted  by  any  thing  ex- 
traneous ;  and  so  vividly  were  the  scenes  impressed  upon  my 
memory,  that  after  awaking  I  could  hardly  realize  that  they 
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were  not  realities  ;  nor  luivc  I,  throiiirh  the  subse([ucnt  cluingcs 
of  my  life,  lost  a  simple  feature  of  them  ;  but  tliey  appear  an 
fresh  before  the  eye  of  my  mind  now,  as  in  tlic  morniiii;  that  I 
awoke  from  tlicm. 

Some  time  previous  to  any  of  the  events  last  recorded,  I 
dreamed  of  prepariufr  fishing-tackle  and  going  a  fishing.  (This 
was  uncommon  business  for  me  ;  I  seldom  employed  nn  hour  in 
angling.)  I  repaired  to  a  place  that  I  never  before  saw,  where 
\  was  compelled  to  fish  with  a  very  long  line  from  an  exceeding 
liigh  and  bliitfbank,  or  ridge,  into  a  stream  which  ran  in  a  deep 
gulf  or  ravine  far  below  the  surrounding  shore.  At  the  spot 
i  was  soon  joined  by  Mr.  Moulton,  who  also  came  with  his  fish- 
ing apparatus.  We  greeted  each  other  very  cordially  ;  no  one 
else  was  present  ;  and  we  soon  began  our  fishing  operations  at 
a  very  short  distance  from  each  other.  I  soon  began  to  draw 
out  fish,  rather  small  at  first  ;  but  soon  I  caugiit  one  of  a  mon- 
strous large  size,  so  heavy  that  it  required  all  my  strength  to 
draw  him  up  to  the  spot  where  I  stood.  Mr.  M.  all  this  while 
had  no  luck,  and  had  not  caught  a  single  fish.  He  had  been 
looking  rather  enviously  at  me,  while  I  w^as  drawing  out  the 
small  "fish  ;  and  when  he  saw  that  monster  flounder  upon  the 
bank,  he  threw  down  his  pole  and  line,  and  came  to  where  I 
stood,  and  insisted  upon  having  the  great  fish.  We  stood  and 
argued  upon  it  for  some  time ;  but  on  my  peremptory  refusal 
to  give  it  up  to  him,  he  became  very  angry,  declared  he  would 
fish  with  me  no  longer,  and  left  the  place.  1  will  leave  the  rea- 
der to  draw  his  own  conclusion,  from  the  analogy  of  the  dream 
with  the  subsequent  events. 

Said  Joseph  to  his  father  and  brethren,  '•  Behold,  I  have  dream- 
ed a  dream  more" — and  1,  also,  must  be  indulged  in  relating 
one  more  ;  nor  have  1  the  least  fear  that  I  shall  sufler  such  con- 
sequences,  for  my  temerity,  as  that  poor  youth  sutfered  from  his 
cruel  brethren. 

This  dream,  however,  may  not  be  considered  quite  as  singu- 
lar as  the  foregoing,  because  it  might,  in  some  measure,  have 
received  its  shape  from  immediately  preceding  occurrences; 
still  it  is  characteristic  enough  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  ex- 
traordinary visions. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  converts  under  this  revival  desired 
water  baptism.  And  as  I  ever  considered  this,  as  well  as  all 
other  external  ordinances,  as  a  matter  of  conscience  with  the 
candidate  rather  than  the  administrator,  I  never  attempted  to 
tJlictate  m  regard  to  it.      1   was  always  ready  to  give  my  opin- 
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ion  when  requested  ;  and  ever  felt  it  a  solemn  duty  to  throw 
what  light  I  could  gather  on  the  subject  from  the  v,ord  of  in- 
spiration ;  and  then  exhorted  each  individual  to  act  conscientious- 
ly for  himself,  as  to  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  ordinance, 
and  its  mode  of  administration.  There  were,  in  the  course  of 
these  two  years,  some  fifty  or  sixty  who  received  water  bap- 
tism ;  and  a  large  majority,  foity  or  more,  received  it  by  im- 
mersion, the  others  by  effusion  or  sprinkling.  And  previous  to 
the  dream  I  am  about  to  relate,  I  had  administered  water  bap- 
tism by  immersion  to  a  number  of  candidates.  But  now  for  the 
^ream : 

In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  niglit,  when  deep  sleep  was  up- 
on me,  I  found  myself  beside  a  stream  in  a  v/ell-known  neigh- 
borhood in  the  town  of  Hamilton,  and  in  the  center  of  the  first 
Methodist  class,  or  society,  ever  organized  in  that  town.  But 
an  appendage  to  the  place,  although  it  caused  no  marvel  in  my 
vision,  was  added  to  the  reality — a  Methodist  meeting-house, 
with  a  very  tall,  square  steeple  porch,  such  as  was,  in  ancient 
times,  attached  to  one  end  of  the  meeting-houses  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  far  the  tallest  I  ever  saw,  and  entirely  detached  from 
the  building  by  about  one  rod;  and  on  its  top,  in  the  ordinary 
place  of  balls  above  the  cupola,  appeared  a  figure  or  statue  of  a 
woman,  in  full  size,  standing  upon  a  small  platform.  I  was 
about  to  administer  baptism,  by  immersion,  to  a  number  of  can- 
didates, who  stood  near  me  ;  and  a  large  congregation,  as  usual, 
stood  around  to  witness  the  ceremony.  I  kneeled  down  to  pray, 
with  my  face  directly  toward  the  meeting-house,  when  some 
person  in  the  congregation  cried  out,  "  She  ?s  coming  V^  1 
opened  my  eyes,  ancl  behold,  the  steeple  was  inclining,  very 
slowly,  directly  toward  the  place  which  I  occupied.  I  remain- 
ed upon  my  knees,  however,  until  it  came  fully  down  to  the 
ground,  without  any  crash,  or  even  noise,  and  placed  what  I 
supposed  to  be  a  statue,  directly  by  my  side  ;  and  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  instead  of  being  a  piece  of  human  mechanism,  it 
was  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood,  a  living  woman  !  As  she  struck 
the  ground,  she  raised  herself  up,  and  addressing  me,  with  a 
smile,  said,  "I  am  glad  I  am  down."'  I  inquired  if  she  had 
received  any  injur\-  by  the  fall.  She  answered,  "None."  I 
then  made  several  inquiries  of  her,  as  to  how  long  she  had  been 
in  that  situation. — Whether  she  had  not  suffered  much  with 
cold,  especially  in  stormy  weather  and  in  winter. — How  she 
obtained  food  ;  &:c.,  &c.  She  informed  me,  that  she  had  been 
there  several  years — that  her  situation  was  rather  uncomforta- 
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ble  in  coul  wcathor,  but  not  insupportal)le — and  tlmt  thoy  raised 
food  to  lier  by  means  of  a  rope  and  pulley.  But  she  expressed 
^reat  satisfaction  that  she  was  at  lenirth  relieved  from  the  pre- 
dicament she  had  so  long  been  in.  We  had  quite  a  long  con- 
versation ;  and  marriage  between  us  was  proposed ;  but  before 
it  was  consummated,  the  vision  vanished  ! 

Several  years  previous  to  this,  there  was  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Pierce  removed  into  Hamilton,  originally  from  the 
town  of  my  nativity,  both  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  with  whom, 
in  my  younger  days,  I  had  had  some  acquaintance.  The  woman 
was  a  very  zealous  Methodist,  of  good  colloquial  powers,  and 
was  esteemed  by  the  whole  denomination,  within  the  circle  of 
her  acquaintance,  as  a  saint,  although  she  never  united  with  the 
church  in  this  place  ;  but  stood  a  little  aloof,  and  rather  seemed 
to  look  doicn  upon  them. 

As  the  result  of  our  former  acquaintance,  and  the  intimacy 
of  our  parents  in  former  days,  we  exchanged  visits ;  but  her 
sectarian  zeal  and  bigotry  frequently  rendered  our  visits  unplea- 
sant. I  have  often  seen  her  face  livid  with  passion  while  talk- 
ing on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  have  received  from  her  the 
most  severe  reproofs  and  censures  I  ever  received  from  mortal 
lips  ;  and  she  kept  entirely  aloof  from  our  meetings  until  long 
after  almost  every  other  individual  of  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion, in  the  country  near,  united  with  us.  But  after  a  long  sea- 
son, and  when  she  saw  she  must  be  left  without  company  if  she 
so  rigidly  adhered  to  her  prejudices,  she  ventured  into  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  when  once  the  enchantment  was  broken,  she  became 
a  constant  attendant  both  at  the  conferences  and  on  Sundays. 
She  was  careful,  however,  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  of  doc- 
trine, until  one  Sunday,  in  the  summer  of  1818,  when  a  num- 
ber of  candidates  were  baptized  by  immersion.  She  attended 
at  the  water,  and  appeared  considerably  atfected  during  the  cer- 
emony ;  and  after  retiring  from  the  water  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  tt)  which  we  also  repaired,  to  adjust  our  apparel  before 
going  to  churcli,  she,  in  conversation  with  one  of  our  sisters  in 
the  church,  who  remarked,  "  Mrs.  Pierce,  I  believe  every  soul, 
when  born  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,,  is  born  a  Universalist,'* 
replied,  "  I  believe  so,  too  ;  indeed,  I  know  it  must  be  so,  by 
my  own  experience."  And  from  that  time,  henceforth,  she 
avowed  her  firm  belief  in  the  ultimate  holiness  and  happiness 
of  all  mankind  ;  and  she  appeared  as  happy,  and  as  much  re- 
lieved from  her  former  conlinement,  as  did  the  woman  who  had 
been  so  long  elevated  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  cupola,  whom  I 
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saw  in  my  vision.  She,  however,  never  united  with  the  church  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  the  family  removed 
some  hundred  or  more  miles  to  the  w^est.  But  I  saw  her  several 
times  afterwards  ;  and  in  January,  1829,  I  made  the  family  a 
visit,  and  delivered  a  discourse  in  the  neighborhood.  I  always 
found  her  strong  in  the  faith,  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  universal 
salvation,  with  a  full  assurance  that  it  would  bear  her  up  in  the 
approaching  hour  of  mortal  dissolution.  And  in  all  probabil- 
ity she  has,  ere  this,  tried  the  strength  of  her  faith  in  that  sol- 
emn hour. 

The  period  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  by  far  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, and  the  events  which  occurred  the  most  unaccount- 
able of  any  that  I  ever  witnessed.  There  were  certainly  no 
extraordinary  efforts  made  by  me,  nor  any  other  individual,  to 
produce  excitement  at  the  commencement;  nor,  during  the  whole 
period,  to  keep  it  up,  except  what  our  Methodist  friends  had 
made  ;  and  theirs  were  of  an  entirely  different  character  from 
their  usual  course,  both  before  and  after.  Not  a  word  was  heard 
from  them,  at  any  time,  about  "Divine  wrath" — the  "ven- 
geance of  an  angry  God" — "  sinning  away  the  day  of  grace  ;" 
"  probationary  state" — and  "no  alteration  after  death," — "the 
hopeless  state  of  the  finally  impenitent ;"  no  fearful  descriptions 
of  hell,  nor  appalling  representations  of  the  "great  day  of  final 
judgment,"  escaped  their  lips.  They  were  indeed,  enthusiastic, 
and  made  zealous  efforts  to  excite  sympathy  and  produce  effect 
upon  the  passions ;  but  it  was  all  done  by  the  spirit  of  love  ; 
"  The  love  of  God  to  man,  to  a  sinful  and  a  guilty  world  !"  "  The 
love  of  Jesus" — "The  great  things  He  hath  done  for  us," 
— "  His  groans,  his  sweat  and  blood  in  the  garden,  his  condemna- 
tion, his  stripes,  his  crown  of  thorns,  his  crucifixion,  his  bleeding 
side,  his  last  prayer  on  the  cross, — all,  all  to  testify,  that  his  love 
was  stronger  than  death — to  show  his  willingness,  his  fervent 
desire,  that  all  slpuld  be  saved,  and  to  open  up  a  way  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world."  Such  was  their  theme;  not  an.  excep- 
tionable word  was  heard  in  their  sermons,  their  exhortations,  or 
their  prayers.  And  such  discourses  produced  effect ;  but  a 
very  different  effect  from  that  produced  in  ordinary  exciting 
operations.  It  produced  no  slavish  fear,  no  terrific  apprehen- 
sions of  endless  misery,  no  groans  of  despair,  no  delirium. 
But  it  softened  the  heart,  melted  it  down  into  the  most  perfect 
contrition  for  sin;  it  produced  a  wide,  expanding  charity,  and  a 
sympathy  that  ran  from  heart  to  heart,  and  caused  tears  of  love 
to  flow,  like  rivers,  from  surcharged  souls. 
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It  was  astonishing  to  see  how  easily,  and  liow  uncUsignrdly 
these  cllocts  were  produced.  At  all  times,  and  in  every  place, 
in  confrregations  of  every  description,  they  were  visihle.  1  iiad 
a  call  to  deliver  an  evening  discourse  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
town  ;  and  several  of  the  Universalist  brethren  accompanied 
me — not  a  single  Methodist  attended  the  meeting.  I  commenced 
with  no  peculiar  emotion,  but  lather  in  an  ui],usua]ly  dull  man- 
ner. I  was  rather  fatigued,  and  was  not  so  pathetic  as  was 
common  in  those  days,,during  my  whole  discourse.  The  con- 
gregation was  respectable,  and  mainly  composed  of  young  peo- 
ple, who,  living  remote  from  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  had 
seldom  attended.  I  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way  in  my  dis- 
course, before  I  discovered  a  visible  emotion  among  my  hear- 
ers; and  soon  thirteen  youths,  of- both  sexes,  were  bathed  in 
tears,  and  audibly  sobbing,  and  remained  so  until  the  discourse 
closed.  I  then  took  occasion  to  converse  with  them  separately  ; 
and  inquired  of  them.  Why  this  emotion  ?  Whether  or  not 
they  feared  that  God  was  an  enemy,  and  about  to  cast  them  off 
for  ever,  &c.  No,  no, — they  had  not  even  tliought  of  any  such 
thing.  They  had  not  thought  of  hell,  or  future  misery  ;  but 
they  found  there  was  something  to  which  they  had  not  attained, 
a  reality  in  religion  which  they  had  never  before  discovered, 
and  which  they  had  never  sought  for  ;  that  while  God  had 
been  good,  gracious,  and  merciful  to  them,  they  liad  been  in- 
different about  religion — ungrateful  for  tlie  blest^ings  he  had  so 
bountifully  bestowed — slighted  his  divine  favors,  and  sinned  j 
against  him.  In  short,  they  were  not  as  they  desired  to  be  ; 
but  no  such  thing  as  fear  of  hell,  wrath  of  God,  or  endless  mis- 
eiy,  entered  their  minds,  until  I  made  the  inquiri(  s.  This  is 
the  substance  of  what  each  expressed,  as  I  conversed  with 
tiiem  ;  there  was  little  or  no  variation  in  the  description  of  their  \ 
feelings  to  me.  The  effect  was  lasting  upon  th(  ir  minds. 
Several  of  them  afterwards  united  witii  the  Universalist  church, 
but  two  or  three,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  little  Baptist  com- 
munity, were  after  that  converted  to  Calvinism,  and  joined  the 
Baptists. 

Nor  was  tliis  revival  confined  exclusively  to  our  town  ;  but 
tlie  spirit  seemed  to  extend,  in  some  degi'ee,  through  tlie  whole 
fraternity  of  Universal ists  in  Central  New  York,  and  even 
farther.  The  town  of  Madison  shared  quite  largely  in  it. 
Conference  meetings  were  holden,  preaching  obtained  as  often 
as  possible,  and  converts  multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  and  so 
much   engagedness  realized  by  the  believers,  tiiat  Mr.  S.  R. 
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Smith  and  myself  were  called  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  a 
church  ;  and  on  that  occasion,  numbers  came  forward  and  re- 
lated their  experience,  and  eight  received  baptism  by  immersion. 
But  probably  the  most  extraordinary  occurrence,  of  those  ex- 
extraordinary  times,  has  yet  to  be  recorded. 

In  the  summer  of  1817,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  beloved 
brother,  Cornelius  G.  Person,  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  vineyard 
of  Christ,  in  Greenfield,  Saratoga  Co.,  of  whom  1  have  several 
times  spoken  in  these  memoirs ;  informing  me,  that  after  a 
careful  and  prayerful  examination  of  the  subject,  he  had  be- 
come conscientiously  convinced  that  it  was  his  solemn  duty  to 
receive  baptism  by  immersion.  And  as  he  considered  all  who 
named  the  name  of  Christ  as  Christians,  whatever  might  be  their 
distinctive  sectarian  opinions,  he  had  felt  no  scruple  about  re- 
ceiving the  ordinance  at  the  hand  of  any  authorized  administra- 
j  tor,  in  any  branch  of  the  Christian  church.  He  had,  therefore, 
offered  to  receive  it  by  the  hands  of  both  Baptist  and  Metho- 
1  dist  ;  but  neither  would  baptize  him,  unless  he  would  renounce 
I  his  faith  in  Universal  Salvation.  This  he  had  no  power  to  do  ; 
for  the  evidences  were  so  strong,  that  he  increased  in  faith  every 
year,  and  every  day  of  his  life  ;  and  he  requested  me  to  make 
him  a  visit,  and  administer  the  ordinance.'  I  replied,  that  my  en- 
gagements were  such,  during  the  summer  and  fall,  that  I  could 
not  come ;  but,  God  willing,  I  would  make  him  a  visit  the  en- 
suing winter,  and  if  his  faith  was  then  strong  enough,  I  would 
most  cheerfully  admister  the  ordinance.  I  accordingly  obtained 
help  of  the  Lord,  and  fulfilled  my  promise  to  him.  I  found  his 
faith  *'  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might  ;"  and 
on  the  15th  of  February,  as  cold  and  stormy  a  day  as  I  ever 
experienced  in  that  season  of  the  year,  we  had  a  hole  cut  in  the 
ice,  and  I  baptized  him  "  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,^' 
and  we  went  to  his  house  rejoicing.  We  sang  a  hymn,  and  in- 
voked  the  divine  blessing  before  going  into  the  water;  and  as 
soon  as  we  came  out,  stepped  into  his  cutter,  and  drove  to  his 
house,  about  a  mile  distant,  without  experiencing  the  least  in- 
convenience. 

(Had  we,  during  the  period  of  this  excitement,  entered  into 
that  regular  system  of  proselytism  uniformly  practised  by  other 
denominations,  we  might,  unquestionably,  have  swelled  the  ranks 
I  of  our  church  to  triple  or  quadruple  the  numbers  who  unite'd 
i  with  us  ;  but  this  I  never  could  conscientiously  consent  to  do. 
I  I  never  desired  one  to  profess  a  belief  in  God's  universal  grace, 
I  until  he  felt  the  vital  efficacy  of  that  faith  ;  and  1  never  de- 
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sired  one  to  unite  with  tlie  church  under  a  briof  excitement, 
nor  until  he  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  until  his  judg- 
ment was  matured,  and  he  had  sufTicient  time  to  examine  the 
subject  coolly  and  deliberately,  and  become  understandingly 
and  conscientiously  convinced  of  his  duty  for  himself.  There- 
fore, wliile  I  gave  the  candidates  fairly  to  understand  that  it 
would  be  grateful  to  my  feelings,  and  cause  of  unspeakable 
joy  to  my  soul,  to  have  them  come  forward,  I  never  fiiiled  to 
express  my  opinion  on  the  importance  of  the  step  they  were 
about  to  take,  and  caution  them  to  do  nothing  precipitately. 
But  without  any  extraordinary  etfrjrts  on  my  part,  or  by  any  of 
the  old  members  of  the  church,  bttween  sixty  and  seventy  were 
added  to  the  church  in  Hamilton  ;  making  the  number  of  com- 
municants to  exceed  a  hundred. 

Whether  any  lasting  or  permanent  benefit  resulted  to  the 
Univeisalist  denomination  from  tliis  extraordinary  movement,  I 
leave  for  others  to  determine  ;  but  be  the  result  what  it  may,  I 
could  never  accuse  myself  of  using  any  unwarranted  exertions 
to  produce  it,  or  to  continue  it  ;  nor  of  taking  undue  advantage 
of  it  to  swell  the  ranks  of  nominal  Univeisilists. 

That  some  beneficial  results  for  u  tnii  -crtainly  were  real- 
ized, I  think  must  be  acknowledged  ;  for  from  this  very  awa- 
kening in  Hamilton,  arose  two  faithful  laborers  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  great  husbandman — Mr.  Oliver  Ackley  and  ^[r.  Job 
Potter,  who,  ever  since,  have  successfully  devoted  their  time, 
and  talents,  which  are  by  no  means  of  an  inferior  kind,  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  blessed  Go?;»el. 

Mr.  Potter,  tliough  quite  a  young  man  when  I  moved  into  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  a  pr(^inincnt  member  of  a  Baptist 
Church,  in  the  immediate  neigh Uorhood  of  my  first  location  ; 
but  he  soon  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
Universalism,  and  either  withdriTW  voluntarily,  or  was  expelled 
from  the  church. 

He  soon,  however,  became  indiiPrent  to  the  subject,  married 
a  wife,  took  up  pettifogging  f^r  a  livelihood,  and  lost  all  sym- 
pathy for  religion,  in  any  form.  He  had  frequently  changed 
his  place  of  residence,  removing  from  one  place  to  anotlier, 
without  abiding  long  in  any  one  location;  and  just  befjre  this 
awakening  commenced,  he  had  fixed  his  residence  in  the  town 
of  Hamilton.  He  was  an  early  subject  of  the  awakening — 
came  forward  at  the  meetings — maJo  a  most  pathetic  and  hum- 
ble acknowledgement  of  his  back-&lidings,  avowed  the  renewal 
of  his  faith,  of  his  religious  devotioai,   and  his   determina.ion 
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now  to  persevere — made  application  for  membership  in  the 
church,  and,  for  the  first  time  took  a  place  among  us.  He  ex- 
horted much  in  our  meetings,  and  soon  began  to  appoint  meetings 
for  himself,  in  Vv'hich  he  took  the  lead  ;  and,  shortly,  from  ex- 
hortation he  began  to  sermonize,  and  to  preach  to  the  great  ac- 
ceptance of  our  friends.  He  is  now  extensively  known  among 
Universalists  as  a  venerable  father  in  Israel. 

Mr.  Ackley  was  quite  a  youth  when  I  removed  to  Hamilton, 
and  usually  attended  my  meetings  ;  but  made  no  pretensions  to 
religion  until  the  time  of  this  revival  ;  he,  too,  was  an  early- 
convert,  and  one  of  the  lirst  individuals  who  received  baptism 
by  immersion .  He  had  an  uncommon  talent  of  natural  eloquence, 
and  improved  il  successllilly  in  our  conferences.  At  length  he  was 
invited  and  urgently  requested  to  hold  meetings  abroad,  in  the 
neighboring  towns,  which  after  repeated  solicitations,  together 
with  my  influence,  he  with  great  modesty  and  manifest  re- 
luctance consented  to  do.  And  so  edifying  were  his  improve- 
ments, so  confident  were  the  people  of  his  great  usefulness  as  a 
preacher  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  that  he  was  persuaded, 
eventually,  to  take  upon  himself  the  solemn  responsibilities  of 
an  evangelist.  And  how  well  he  has  sustained  the  dignity  and 
the  sacredness  of  that  high  and  holy  vocation,  I  need  not  say ; 
for  he  is  well  and  extensively  known  to  the  denomination  as  a 
devoted  Christian,  and  an  able  advocate  for  the  truth,  and  enjoys 
the  undivided  confidence  of  all  his  acquaintances  ;  and  is  great- 
ly beloved  by  all  who  know  him. 

Still  another  benefit  I  delight  to  record,  and  which  may 
probably  be  considered  of  as  great  vital  utility  as  any  one  yet 
mentioned  ;  ^nd  that  is,  it  produced  a  faithful  engagedness  in 
readings  and  a  careful  and  diligent  examination  of  the  Scrip- 
lures  ;  and  this  was  general,  among  almost  all  classes  within 
the  compass  of  my  field  of  labor.  The  excitement,  itself,  did 
not  fully  satisfy  the  ardent  desires  of  its  subjects.  From  what 
they  saw,  heard,  and  felt,  they  were  led  to  believe  there  was  a 
reality  in  religion ;  but  they  wanted  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  foundation  on  which  it  rested — of  the  source  from 
whence  this  hope  sprang,  and  their  feelings  proceeded.  And 
they  were  carefully  exhorted,  at  least  by  one,  not  to  take  up 
with  excited  feelings — with  a  sympathy,  however  fervid  and 
pleasing,  in  experimental  operations,  as  a  substitute  for  faith,  or 
as  a  foundation  for  religious  hope  ;  but  to  go  to  the  Bible,  and 
try  their  experience  by  that  infallible  standard.  And  while 
they  paid  respcctial  attention  to  the  opinions  of  others,  treating 
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no  man's  rcliirious  creed  with  contempt  ;  yet  n^vor  to  receive 
my  word,  nortlmt  of  any  other  fallible  mortal,  as  truth  on  the 
subject  of  rflijj^ion,  until  they  had  carefully  tried  it  by  the  touch- 
stone of  divine  revelation;  to  be  careful  to  submit  all  creeds, 
and  all  opinions  otVered  them,  to  that  ordeal  before  putting  un- 
qualilied  dependence  on  them  ;  and  to  believe  that  they  were 
capable  of  judging  for  themselves,  and  to  have  tlie  m  )ral  cour- 
age to  do  so.  And  this  they  did.  They  read,  and  they  com- 
pared  Scripture  with  Scripture  ;  they  were  fond  of  c  nsulting 
together,  and  exchanging  thoughts  and  opinions.  They  wanted 
mine  ;  and,  probably  for  one  whole  year,  I  did  not  m}  self  select 
five  texts  to  preach  upon,  in  the  town  of  Hamilton.  Both  male 
and  female,  youthful  and  gray-headed,  would  come  with  their 
texts,  and  solicit  me  to  speak  from  them  ;  and  frequently  I  had 
half-a-dozen  on  hand  atone  time.  But  I  felt  happy  to  accommodate 
tlieir  feelings,  and  turned  none  away  ;  for  sincerity  and  inquiry 
characterized  their  applications,  and  I  served  them  each  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  application.  Having  assumed  the  solemn 
vocation  of  a  teacher  of  religion,  learned  or  unlearned,  quali- 
fied or  unqualified,  I  realized  all  the  awful  responsibilities  of 
that  sacred  station  ;  and  therefore  felt  under  a  solemn  obligation 
to  give  a  reason  for  my  faith,  and  to  render  my  opinion  on  any 
passage  of  the  inspired  word,  either  in  private  or  in  public, 
whenever  respectfully  called  upon  to  do  so. 

I  know  not  that  I  evvr  refused  discoursing  upon  a  text  handed 
me  by  any  person  in  a  kind  manner,  believer  or  unbcliver,  pro- 
fessor or  non-professor  ;  and  I  have  a  number  of  times,  in  the 
course  of  my  ministry,  had  texts  handed  me  after  I  had  com- 
menced the  services  of  the  meeting.  They  were,  generally, 
subjects  which  I  had  studied  and  matured  my  judgment  upon 
previously;  but  whether  I  had  methodically  arranged  them  or 
not,  I  never  declined  to  use  them.  And  I  have  enjoyed  some 
of  the  most  happy  seasons  of  my  life,  under  such  circumstances. 
The  excitement  was  just  enough  to  relieve  me  from  all  em- 
barrassment, to  expand  and  invigorate  my  mind,  and  enliven  and 
interest  my  feelings ;  and  I  do  not  know  'that  I  ever  failed  to 
engage  the  profound  attention  of  my  auditory,  and,  at  least,  to 
satisfy  myself.  Let  not  the  sceptic  say  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  not  in  this  ;  my  experience  contradicts  the  assertion, 
and  my  soul  gratefully  acknowledges  Divine  aid.  Still  I  claim 
no  miracle  in  my  behalf,  no  extraordinary  outpouring  of  the 
Divine  spirit.  It  is  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  Divine  wis- 
dom ;  the  inspiring  influence  of  Divine  truth,  firndy  believed 
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and  fully  appreciated,  upon  those  intellectual  powers  with  which 
God  has  endowed  his  moral  offspring  ;  and  it  ever  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  case  with  tlie  faithful  and  devotional  servant  of 
the  divine  Master.  He  told  his  disciples  that  they  should  be 
brought  before  kings  and  governors  :  "  But  when  they  shall  de- 
liver you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  say  ;  for  it 
shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Association  in  1S18 — Accession  to  the  ministry — Second  visit  to  ConnecticnV— 
Anecdote  of  3Ir.  H.  Foot — City  of  Hudst)n — Universalist  meeting -housed— 
Previous  and  ordinary  places  of  worship — Prosecution  for  preacliing  in  a 
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birth  of  Christ ;  the  result— Association  in  1819— Rev.  Tho.  Gross—"  Gospel 
Advocate" — Dr.  Adams — History  of  the  Order — Tour  to  Jefferson  County 
— Conierence — Sackctt's  Harbor — "At.  LufI— Meeting-house  and  Society- 
Tour  to  Northern  Pennsylvania — Sheshequin — Athens — Widow  of  Noah 
-\Iurray — Mr.  Park,  his  widow,  and  family — Impostors — Esquire  Streeter  and 
David  Gibson — Second  visit  to  Pennsylvania — Tliird  visit  to  Pennsylvania- 
Fourth  visit  to  Pennsylvania — Elder  Whipple — Session  of  the  Genesee  Branch 
— Hollis  Sampson— Alfred  Peck— Prosperity  of  the  Cause — Conference — Or- 
ganization of  Chenango  Association — Proposition  for  a  State  Convention — 
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tion in  Genesee  Branch  ;  also  in  Central  Association — Change  of  sentiment 
on  the  subject — Establishment  of  a  State  Convention.' 

Ill  181 S,  if  my  memon^  servp?  me  correctly,  (but  I  have  had 
no  memoranda  on  which  I  can  confidently  depend,)  our  Asso- 
ciation met  in  Hamilton ;  and  if  so,  at  least  three  individuals 
received  testimonials  of  fellowship  as  preacliers  of  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel,  viz :  Mr.  Flaijler  and  Mr.  Yanderburg,  o^  whom 
I  have  before  spoken ;  and  Mr.  Amos  Crandall,  wl^io  closed  a 
short  but  active  life  in  the  ministry  a  few  years  afterwards,  in 
the  town  of  Brooklyn,  Susquehanna  County,  Pa. 

Our  Zion  was  now  beginning  to  ''  enlarge  the  place  of  her 
tents,  and  stretching  forth  the  curtains  of  her  habitation;"  she 
was  "  lengthening  her  cords  and  strengthening  her  stakes,  and 
breaking  forth  on  tlie  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;"  for  although 
several,  who  had  had  a  temporary  residence  and  location  in  our 
State,  had  removed  to  other  States,  our  clerical  band  had  in- 
creased to  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  societies  and  congregations 
^vere  multiplying  ;  and  an  increased  interest  to  hear  the  preach- 
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ed  word  prevailed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  field  of 
our  labors. 

In  September  of  this  year,  in  accordance  with  my  engage^ 
ment,  I  made  a  second  journey  to  Colchester,  Connecticut,  and 
spent  three  more  Sabbaths  in  that  town.  On  this  tour,  meetings 
were  holden  in  all  the  places  I  had  before  visited  in  that  section, 
with  some  additional  places  ;  and  we  made  an  excursion  to  a 
place  called  Rope-Ferry,  in  the  town  of  Waterford,  on  the 
sea-coast,  where  I  delivered  one  lecture.  The  cause  I  found 
progressing — the  seed  had  not  fallen  on  unproductive  ground, 
A  greater  interest  was  manifested,  and  larger  congregations  gen- 
erally collected  than  on  my  former  visit,  and  loud  and  earnest 
requests  were  made  and  reiterated  for  lectures  and  meetings  in 
otlier  towns  and  neighborhoods.  The  distance  for  me  to  travel 
was  so  great,  that  the  friends  could  not  expect  that  I  would  visit 
them  often  ;  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  ask  it ;  and 
they  promised  me,  that  they  would  make  application  to  other 
preachers,  who  were  much  nearer  to  them,  and  would  endeavor 
to  establish  stated  preaching  in  the  place  ;  which  promise,  1 
believe,  they  fulfilled  not  long  afterwards. 

On  this  visit,  an  anecdote,  not  a  little  amusing,  was  told  me. 
of  an  aged  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Foot.  He  had,  from 
early  life,  been  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Col- 
chester, and  was  now^  the  oldest  member  in  the  society  ;  but  he 
appeared,  notwithstanding,  to  be  less  bigoted  than  many  others. 
Cfuriosity,  or  something  else,  prompted  him,  in  the  coui^e  of  my 
former  visit,  to  leave  his  own  meeting  on  one  Sunday  and  at- 
tend mine.  This  was  a  crime  which  could  not  be  lightly  pass- 
ed over ;  and  the  old  gentleman  was  forth v/ith  called  before  the 
church,  to  answer  for  his  offence.  Fie  pleaded,  that  he  did  not 
spend  the  Sabbath  in  unlawful  labors,  nor  in  a  riotous  manner 
— that  he  attended  divine  service  ;  and  he  had  yet  got  to  learn 
that  there  was  a,ny  command  of  God  to  confine  his  religious 
worship  to  one  place,  or  with  one  congregation,  or  exclusively 
to  hear  one  man  preach — that  he  met  with  a  civil  congregation, 
and  heard  nothing  in  either  of  the  discourses  repugnant  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  But  it  was  a  Universalist  meeting  ;  and  Uni- 
Tersalism  was  a  damnable  heresy  ;  there  could  be  nothing  in 
Universalism  but  what  was  contrary  to  the  Gospel ;  there  was 
not  a  word  in  the  whole  Bible  in  favor  of  it.  "  Why,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  "  it  is  one  thing  to  believe  that  a  part  of  man- 
kind will  be  saved,  is  it  not?"  Why,  yes.  '•  V^ell,  it  is  an- 
other thing  to  believe  that  all  will  be  saved,  is  it  not  ?"     Whr, 
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to  besuro.     "Well,  'charity  believes  all  things,'  so  the  Bible 
says  ;  is  not  that  in  favor  of  Universalism  ?"     But  this  subter- 
fuge would  not  clear  him.     He  had  broken  covenant — he  had 
given  offence  ;  and  he  must  make  a  retraction.     But  what  should 
he  do  ?     He  could  not  conscientiously  say  he  was  sorry  he  went 
to  the  moctinrj,  for  he  actually  was  not ;   and  all  he   could  say, 
was,  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  any  members  of  tlie   church 
were  grieved  about  it.     Bui  this  would  not  quite  satisfy  them  ; 
it  would  do,  however,  if  he  would  promise  he  would  never  go 
again.     And  after  parleying  with  them  a  long  while,  he  finally 
consented  to  say  he  would  not  go  again  to  hear  the  wicked  Uni- 
versalist  preacher.     "  Will  you  be  fully  satisfied,  brethren,  if 
I  say  I  will  never  go  again  to  hear  Mr.  Stacy  preach  ?"     Yes, 
yes ;  that  would  give  complete  satisfaction  ;  that  would  mend 
the  breach  ;  they  would  require  nothing  more.     "  Well,  now, 
brethren,  I  want  you  to  understand  what  I  have  promised,  and 
all  1  have  promised  ;  and  that  is,  that  I  will  not  go  to  hear  Mr. 
S.  preach.     But  if  Mr.  S.  should  come  to  my  house  and  preach, 
I  have  nor  promised  to  leave  the  house,  not  stop  my  ears,  nor 
shall  I  do  so."     They  saw  they  were  caught,  but  made  no  re- 
ply, and  the  matter  was  dropped.     And  the  old  gentleman  actu- 
ally made  calculation  to  have  a  discourse  delivered  in  his  own 
house,  on  my  second  visit ;  but  it  was  inconvenient  for  me  to 
do  so,  and  fulfil  my  other  engagements,     I  made  hifn  a  short 
call,  however,  and  became  satisfied  that  he  was  a  full  believer 
in  the  doctrine.     But  he  was  an  old  man  ;  and  did  not  wish  the 
evening  of  his  life  disturbed  by  theological  controversies.     A 
year  or  two  after  this,  he  visited  his  friends  in  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  (he  had  a  son,  and  other  relatives  residing  in  our  vicin- 
ity;)  and  during  his  stay,  attended  my  meeting  every  Sabbath, 
— whispering  in  my  ear,  at  some  time,  "  Perhaps  the  church 
will  never  hear  of  this." 

On  my  return  from  Connecticut,  I  called  at  the  city  of  Hud- 
son, where  I  found  Mr.  David  Pickering.  Within  two  years,  I 
believe,  from  the  time  they  first  had  any  efficient  preaching  of 
this  gospel  in  the  city  of  Hudson,  they  had  formed  a  society, 
built  a  good  meeting-house,  organized  a  church,  and  Mr.  Pick- 
ering was  now  settled  as  pastor.  Mr.  Mitchel,  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  made  a  visit  first,  I  believe,  and  delivered  a  few  dis- 
courses ;  Mr.  Kneeland,  previous  to  his  settling  in  New  Hart- 
ford, spent  a  short  time  with  them;  and  Mr.  Flagg  one  year. 
During  the  time  of  Mr.  F.'s  ministry,  they  completed  tlieir  or- 
ganization, and  erected  their  house  of  worship,  and  were  now 
suetaining  preaching  every  Sabbath. 
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The  meeting-house  in  Hudson  was  the  second  Universalist 
meeting-house  ever  erected  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  this 
remark,  however,  as  well  as  all  of  a  similar  character,  I  ex- 
clude the  city.  Mr.  Mitchel  had  been  preaching  there  for  some 
years,  had  a  large  church,  and,  of  course,  a  meeting-house  ; 
but  Mr.  M.,  for  some  cause  known  only  to  himself,  I  presume, 
never  saw  fit  to  join  our  Association,  although  he  devoted  his 
brilliant  talents  to  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versal, ultimate  purity  and  happiness  of  all  mankin^.  The  so- 
ciety in  Whitcstown,  then  more  generally  known  as  the  New 
Hartford  society,  but  the  second  society  ever  organized  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  1805,  built  the  first  meeting-house  ever 
erected  by  Universalists.  exclusively,  in  the  State,  in  1815,  just 
10  years  after  their  organization.  Previous  to  this,  and  in  most 
cases  for  many  years  afterwards,  our  meetings  were  generally 
holden  in  dwelling-houses,  school-houses,  sometimes  in  barns, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  in  God's  magnificent  temple,  with  the 
verdant  foliage  of  the  forest  for  its  ornaments.  Occasionally, 
but  rarely,  we  could  be  admitted  into  a  meeting-house,  some 
times  peaceably,  and  some  times  amid  rather  disagreeable  con- 
tention. The  only  crime  for  which  I  ever  had  a  legal  precept 
served  upon  me,  was  for  preaching  in  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house. This  took  place  in  the  town  of  Littlefield,  Herkimer 
Co.  After  Mr.  Underwood's  conversion  to  the  faith,  there  Avas 
a  society  gathered  in  that  town,  in  his  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  he  agreed  to  supply  them  two  Sabbaths  in  each  month  for 
one  year  ;  and  one  half  of  that  time  was  to  be  supplied  by  ex- 
changes with  other  preachers.  He  made  arrangements  for  reg- 
ular exchanges  v/ith  Mr.  Potter  and  myself.  Their  place  of 
worship  was  an  old  building  originally  erected  for  an  academy, 
but  dilapidated,  and  totally  unfit  for  such  a  use.  Immediately 
in  the  vicinity  stood  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  which  was 
occupied  with  preaching  only  half  the  Sabbaths  ;  and  the  Uni- 
versalists, by  calculating  the  amount  of  their  property  in  the 
house,  according  to  the  original  subscription,  ascertained  that 
they,  of  right,  owned  about  one  half  of  the  house.  The  house, 
when  built,  was  erected  by  a  legally-organized  Presbyterian  so- 
ciety ;  but  many,  who  were  not  even  then  Presbyterians,  sub- 
scribed for  its  erection,  and  quite  a  respectable  number  of  those 
who  were  then  Presbyterians  had  now  become  Universalists. 
They  laid  the  case  before  the  Presbyterian  society,  and  claim- 
ed the  right  of  occupying  the  house  a  part  of  the  time  ;  and  es- 
pecially as  the  Presbyterians  were  unable  to  support  preaching 
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ill  it  the  whole  of  tlie  time ;  but  the  society  refused  to  ^rive  up 
the  use  of  tlie  house  to  them  even  for  one  day.  The  Univer- 
salists  then  offered  to  sell  their  property  in  the  house  to  the  Pres- 
byterians ;  but  the  idea  was  hooted  as  an  absurdity  ;  as  thouirh 
they  were  invited  to  purchase  their  own  property  !  The  house 
was  a  Presbyterian  house — they  already  owned  it.  They  then 
offered  to  buy  out  the  Presbyterians ;  but  they  would  not  sell. 
The  Universalists  then  informed  them  that  they  should  occupy 
the  house  on  a  certain  day,  being  careful  to  appoint  a  day  on 
which,  according  to  ordinary  arrangements,  the  Presbyterians 
had  no  preaching  ;  and  it  happened  on  the  day  that  I  was  to  ex- 
change with  Mr.  Underwood.  All  this  I  was  informed  of  when 
I  arrived  in  town.  I  regretted  the  course  they  had  taken,  and 
so  told  them.  I  was  no  warrior,  and  regretted  very  much  to 
have  any  such  kind  of  contention.  Tliey  justified  themselves, 
however,  on  account  of  right  of  property  and  privilege.  They 
had  made  fair  and  even  generous  offers,  but  all  had  been  re- 
fused, and  their  claims  treated  with  contempt.  They  expected 
a  law-suit  would  be  the  result,  and  they  were  prepared  to  meet 
it ;  and  had  taken  this  step  because  they  chose  rather  to  be  de- 
fendant than  plaintiff  in  the  case.  A  number  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  influential  inhabitants  told  me  not  to  apprehend 
any  trouble  from  a  prosecution,  as  they  would  defend  me  ;  and 
they  had  no  fears  of  any  disturbance  on  the  Sabbath. 

On  Sunday  morning,  while  walking  to  church  in  company 
with  several  of  the  most  reputable  inhabitants  in  the  town,  hav- 
ing arrived  within  fifty  or  sixty  rods  of  the  house,  we  met  a 
gentleman,  who  very  civilly  accosted  us  with.  "  Good  morning," 
and  with  a  smile,  gave  his  hand  to  each  of  us,  and  turned  and 
walked  with  us.  I  supposed,  from  his  appearance,  he  was  a 
friend  who  had  come  to  atten'd  meeting  ;  though  I  did  not  rec- 
ognize him,  he  evidently  did  me,  for  he  called  me  by  name. 
After  a  few  common-place  remarks,  however,  he  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "  Mr.  Stacy,  are  you  going  to  preach  in  this  house  to- 
day ?"  I  replied,  "  I  understand  the  meeting  is  appointed  here." 
"  Well,"  said  he,  '•  I  forbid  your  going  into  the  house."  I  then 
understood  the  object  of  his  errand,  and  merely  replied,  ''  I 
shall  go,  sir,  where  my  friends  conduct  me."  He  then  turned 
to  the  others,  severally,  and  forbade  their  entrance  into  the 
house.  This  was  all  done  in  as  pleasant  a  manner  as  such  an 
errand  could  be  performed ;  and  he  continued  to  walk  with  us 
until  we  reached  the  house  ;  here  he  took  his  stand  at  the  door, 
and  forbade  as  many  as  he  thought  necessary,  I  suppose,  and 
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then  retired ;  and  this  was  all  the  disturbance  that  ^ve  experi- 
enced that  day.  After  services,  the  same  gentleman  came  to 
me,  and  inquired  how  long  I  expected  to  remain  in  town  ?  I 
told  him  I  should  remain  over  the  next  day,  but  did  not  know 
that  1  should  longer.  He  said  he  wished  to  do  a  little  business 
with  me  before  I  left ;  but  he  thought  probably  that  would  give 
him  sufficient  time.  I  assured  him,  if  it  would  not,  if  he  would 
be  so  good  as  to  inform  me,  I  would  try  to  accommodate  him 
with  any  reasonable  length  of  time  he  desired.  He  thanked 
me  very  civilly,  and  bade  me  good-bye.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
while  at  Mr.  Underwood's,  I  was  waited  upon  by  an  officer, 
who  served  upon  me  a  supreme  writ.  They  had  associated  my 
name  in  the  writ  with  eight  others,  and  company,  too,  that  I  had 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  prosecuted  us  in  the  name  of 
the  Presbyterian  society  ;  but  they  served  it  on  me  only,  before 
they  discovered  some  defect  in  the  writ,  and  destroyed  that  and 
took  out  another,  leaving  out  my  name,  probably  not  wishing  to 
travel  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  it 
to  me.  This  writ  they  served  on  the  others  ;  but  alas  !  before 
it  came  to  trial,  they  found  that  they  had  no  authority  !  They 
had  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  a  body  which  had  become  de- 
funct. The  society,  in  its  first  existence,  was  incorporated  ac- 
cording to  statute  ;  and  by  neglecting  to  attend  to  the  legal  pro- 
visions of  the  statute,  they  had  lost  their  corporation,  and  the 
Presbyterian  society  had  lost  its  existence.  This  the  Universal- 
ists  had  been  careful  to  ascertain  before  they  took  the  step  they 
did  ;  and  therefore  felt  no  alarm  at  their  threats,  or  prose- 
cution. They  then  withdrew  their  suit,  paid  up  their  cost,  and 
settled  with  the  Universalists  for  their  right  in  the  house ;  and 
here  the  matter  ended. 

But  where  have  I  wandered  ?  I  had  started  to  conduct  the 
reader  home  from  my  second  visit  to  the  "  land  of  steady  hab- 
its;" but  in  my  wild  and  fanciful  excursions,  have  carried  him 
to  Littlefield,  several  years  afterwards,  where  I  got  a  supreme 
writ  on  my  back,  and  was  well-nigh  committed  where  my  good 
friends  had  often  wished  me — in  the  penitentiary  !  But  the  on- 
ly apology  I  am  disposed  to  offer,  is  to  ask  his  patience,  and  in- 
vite him  to  accompany  me  back,  to  a  brief  conclusion  of  my 
tour. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  leaving  Hudson,  I  spent  one  Sun- 
day in  Rensselaerville,  where  I  delivered  three  discourses,  and 
then  returned  home  from  my  second  and  last  visit  to  Connec* 
ticut. 
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I  have  traveled  several  times,  in  the  course  of  my  peregri- 
nations,  tliroufrh  the  re<jion  of  country  lyinij  between  Clierry 
Valley  atul  the  city  of  Hudson,  but  never  delivered  a  discourae 
in  that  region  except  the  time  above  named.  One  or  two  years 
after  tliis,  (I  have  now  no  means  of  making  the  date  certain) 
while  traveling  in  company  witli  Mr.  Ackley,  to  attend  tlie  gen- 
eral convention,  which  met  in  Hudson  that  year,  I  had  rather  a 
singular  interview  with  a  singular  character.  Perhaps  the  an- 
ecdote is  worthy  to  fill  a  brief  space  in  these  memoirs,  as 
it  will  serve  to  show  the  diversified  modes  of  attack  we  were 
destined  to  meet  with  from  various  quarters.  We  were  riding 
in  the  town  of  Durham,  near  the  middle  of  the  dfcy,Vhen  we 
were  unexpectedly  saluted  by  an  old  acquaintance.  We  had 
known  him  in  the  county  of  Chenango,  and  were  apprised  of  his 
removal  from  that  place,  but  had  never  become  acquainted  with 
his  whereabouts  until  we  here  met  with  him.  He  pointed  to  his 
house,  a  few  rods  distant,  and  invited  us  to  stop  and  refresh  our- 
selves, and  team  ;  and  as  it  was  about  the  right  season,  we  grate- 
fully accepted   his  hospitality.     As  we  entered  his  house,  we 

were  introduced,   as  Universalist  preachers,  to  a  Dr. . 

He  was  a  large,  corpulent,  coarse-looking  man,  and  proved  as 
coarse  and  blunt  in  his  demeanor  as  his  physical  appearance  in- 
dicated. After  a  little  conversation  of  a  general  and  common 
character,  during  which  he  eyed  me  with  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  apparent  disdain,  addressing  himself  directly  to  me,  he 
said,  "  Are  you  a  'preacher  ?^^  drawing  out  the*  last  word  to  a 
lengthy  and  disdainful  emphasis.  I  answered,  "  I  sometimes 
have  the  temerity  to  address  a  congregation  on  the  subject  of 
religion.*'  '•  Well,  you  don't  look  much  like  a  preacher.'''  "  1 
honor  your  judgment,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  No  ;  a  preacher  should 
be  a  great  pursy,  big-bellied  fellow,  who  can  fill  up  a  great 
armed-chair  :  sucii  a  Uule,  insignificant,  diminutive  looking  fel- 
low as  you  are,  surely  don't  look  much  like  a  preacher.^'  And 
he  went  on  immediately  to  say,  that  he  had  no  great  reverence 
for  preachers  of  any  order,  nor  had  he  any  faith  in  any  of  their 
stuff.  And  according  to  the  account  given  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
the  Bible — indeed,  according  to  the  account  he  gave  of  himself — 
he  considered  him  one  of  tlie  worst  men  that  ever  lived  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  1  remarked,  that  he  had  taken  entirely  a  new 
position.  I  had  met  with  men  who  disbelieved  the  Bible,  and 
several  who  said  they  entertained  very  serious  doubts  that  there 
was  ever  such  a  personage  on  earth  as  Jesus  Christ  ;  but  all 
witli  whom  I  had  before   conversed,  had  readily  admitted  that 
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the  character  attributed  to  him  by  his  professed  biographers,  was 
good,  even  the  most  unexceptionable  character  they  ever  heard 
delineated  ;  that  he  was  the  first  man  I  ever  met  with,  who  ev- 
er charged  Jesus  Christ  with  folly  or  crime.  Well,  it  was  so, 
and  he  would  prove  it  by  Christ's  own  words ;  for  Christ  said 
he  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword  ;  that  he  came 
to  set  a  man  at  variance  with  his  father ;  and  the  daughter 
should  be  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against 
her  mother-in-law  :  and  a  man's  enemies  should  be  those  of  his 
own  household.  "  Now,"  continued  he,  "  the  man  who  is  v/il- 
fully  and  knowingly  guilty  of  such  conduct  as  this — who  pur- 
posely stii's  up  intestine  strifes,  and  promotes  discords,  must  be 
a  very  bad  man."  I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  captious 
fellov-' ;  and  to  attempt  to  oifer  an  argument,  or  to  reason  form- 
ally with  him,  would  be  of  little  or  no  use.  But  I  was  very  un- 
willing to  have  him  go  off  exulting,  as  I  presumed  he  had  been 
been  in  a  habit  of  doing  ;  and  after  a  moment's  reflection,  1  said 
to  him,  "  Sir,  are  you  a  republican  ?"  He  answered,  "  Yes,  I 
am  a  thorough-going  one."  "  Well,  sir,  I  am  glad  of  that — ^I 
thought  you  were."  "  Then,  sir,  you  are  a  friend  to  our  coun- 
try, and  to  the  civil  institutions  of  our  government ;  you  believe 
we  have  a  good  government,  do  you  not,  sir  V^  "  Yes,  the  best 
that  was  ever  established  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  '•'  Well, 
sir,  do  you  think  the  men  who  planned  and  achieved  our  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain,  and  established  our  independence,  were 
wise  and  good  *nen  ?"  "  Yes,  as  good  men  as  the  world  ever 
produced."  '-'Well,  sir,  I  will  direct  you  to  a  single  individu- 
al— V/ashington — do  you  believe  he  was  a  good  man  ?"  "  Yes, 
I  consider  him  the  best  man  that  God  ever  made."  '•  Well, 
sir,  when  Washington  accepted  the  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  our  revolutionary  army,  and  resolved  to  conduct  the 
country  to  independence,  peace,  and  prosperity,  could  not  he 
have  said,  with  the  utmost  assurance,  that  he  should  thereby 
set  the  son  against  the  father,  and.  the  father  against  the  son, 
and  that  a  man's  enemies  woujd  be  those  of  his  own  household  ? 
and  was  it  not  so  ?  Not  that  these  results  were  the  prime  object 
of  his  mission,  far  from  it ;  but  this  would  necessarily  and  un- 
avoidably take  place  in  the  struggle  for  the  revolution,  and  the 
attainment  of  these  great  and  glorious  results  which  you  so  high- 
ly prize."  The  Dr.  di'opped  his  head,  and  seemed  to  sit  in  deep 
thought  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  looking  up,  very  pleasant- 
ly said,  "  I'm  down,  sir — I'm  down — I  give  it  up."  By  this 
time  it  became  necessary  to  pursue  our  joui'ney ;  we  bade  the 
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eccentric  Dr.  and  our  benevolent  friend  farewell,  and  left  them 
to  their  own  rellection:s  and  meditations.  I  ever  supposed  that 
the  Dr.  took  this  rough  and  uncouth  course  to  try  me,  and  see 
if  he  could  not  bruw-heat  the  "  little,  insi^Tnifteant-looking" 
preacher  down  :  but  I  neve'*  afterwards  saw  liiin. 

I  may  as  well  here  record  another  more  interesting  interview 
which  1  !iad  with  a  sceptical  man,  but  a  man  of  more  solemni- 
ty and  dignity,  about  those  days.  I  have  in  possession  no 
means  to  fix  the  date  exactly  ;  but  it  was  not  far  from  this  pe- 
riod. 

A  well-known  and  higlily-esteemed  friend  of  mine  called  on 
me  one  afternoon,  and  introduced  a  respectable-looking  gentle- 
man, by  tlie  cognomen  of  Esquire  J n,   of  Paris,  Oneida 

County.     He  said,  that  Esquire  J n  having  a  strong  desire 

to  converse  with  m3,  and  baing  a  stranger,  fiad  requested  him 
to  accompany  him  to  my  house,  which  he  had  very  cheerfully 
complied  with.  I  put  up  their  horses,  and  they  remained  with 
me  until  the  next  morning.  The  Esquire  introduced  the  con- 
versation by  frankly  relating  his  experience.  Ho  was  educated 
strictly,  in  the  school  of  Calvinism  ;  but  very  early  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  i]B^nifest  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of 
the  theory,  and  disgusted  with  the  injustice,  partiality,  and  cru- 
elty that  it  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Creator  ;  and  supposing 
that  the  Bible  supported  that  doctrine,  he  had  thrown  it  aside 
with  disdain,  as  unworthy  to  be  accredited  as  a  revelation  from 
the  Great  Parent  of  moral  nature.  He  Uelieved  in  a  God ;  for 
he  could  not  resist  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  infinite  in- 
telligence, or  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  so  clearly 
displayed  on  the  face  of  the  visible  creation  ;  but  Calvinism  ap- 
peared to  him  as  totally  unworthy  of,  and  actually  repugnant 
to,  every  attribute  of  a  God.  He  had  read  the  Bible  nmch ; 
but  he  had  read  it  exclusively  in  the  light,  or  rather  in  tlie  dark- 
ness, of  Calvinism  ;  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  its 
discrepancies,  and  furnishing  himself  with  arguments  against 
its  truthfulness,  and  with  weapons  with  which  successfully  to 
battle  Christians  ;  and  he  sought  every  opportunity  to  do  so.  It 
made  no  difference  with  him  to  what  denominations  they  be- 
longed ;  they  were  all  alike  fanatics,  in  his  estimation  ;  and 
nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  get  hold  of  a  preacher,  throw 
obstacles  and  difiiculties  in  his  way,  and  confound  him  upon  iiis 
own  ground  :  and  he  boasted  of  being  able  to  silence  any  preacli- 
er,  learned  or  unlearned,  of  any  denomination.  But  a  very- 
great  change  had  come  over  his  feelings,  a  change  he  could  not 
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satisfactorily  account  for,  upon  his  former  hypothesis  ;  and  com- 
ing upon  him  from  such  a  source,  so  unexpectedly,  it  had  proved 
a  theme  of  profound  thought,  of  unexampled  solicitude.  It 
had  caused  him  many  sleepless  nights ;  and  having  been  the 
least  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  Universalism  of  any  system 
of  Christianity,  he  felt  so  anxious  to  learn  something  more  about 
it,  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  free  from  the  absurdities  which 
he  invariably  detected  in  other  theories,  and  whether  it  present- 
ed the  character  of  God  in  a  more  amiable  light,  that  he  had 
sought  this  opportunity  to  have  an  interview  with  me. 

He  then  proceeded  to  relate,  circumstantially,  the  steps  by 
which  this  extraordinary  change  of  feeling  came  upon  him. 
He  was  at  work  with  a  neighbor,  a  very  honest,  inoffensive 
man,  but,  as  he  considered,  a  very  ignorant  and  very  supersti- 
tious Christian.  While  at  work,  as  was  his  wont,  he  took 
pleasure  in  teasing  and  hectoring  this  man  on  the  subject  of 
his  religion,  who  at  length  put  a  question  to  him — (the  Esquire 
did  not  tell  me  what  the  question  was) — which  he  answered; 
but  on  reflection,  although  the  answer  received  no  rejoinder 
from  the  man,  he  was  not  well  satisfied  himself  with  the  answer 
he  had  given  ;  and  it  bore  with  such  weight  upon  his  mind, 
that  before  they  separated,  he  acknowledged  to  the  man  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  answer  to  the  question,  and  said  he, 
"I  am  going  to  think  on  it  more,  and  if  I  can  not  give  you  a 
better  answer  than  I  have  given,  I  will  acknowledge  myself 
beat."  But  the  moi'e  he  reflected  on  it,  the  greater  were  the 
difficulties  he  met  with  ;  and  his  feelings  became  quite  excited  on 
the  subject.  He  always  meant  to  be  honest  with  himself,  and 
not  settle  down  on  a  theory  that  was  indefensible  ;  he  there- 
fore formed  a  resolution  to  re-examine  his  whole  theory — for  he 
had  one,  as  he  thought,  well  digested — beginning  at  the  founda- 
tion, and  faithfully  trying  all  its  parts  ;  and,  if  he  found  a  flaw 
in  it,  a  single  idea  which  would  not  bear  strict  scrutiny  in  the 
light  of  reason,  to  reject  it.  He  therefore  began  his  examina- 
tion :  First,  "  There  is  a  God."  This  was  a  self  evident  truth  ; 
all  nature  declared  it ;  and  this  was  the  foundation  of  all  truth 
on  which  all  must  rest.  Secondly,  "  God  must  be  a  fountain 
of  infinite  intelligence,  and  must  possess  communicable  attri- 
butes, and  these  could  be  nothing  else  than  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness  ;  and  these  must  be  essential  properties  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  must  be  infinite,  unlimited  ;  he  could  therefore  be 
subject  to  no  change,  nor  any  passion  conflicting  with  these 
essential  attributes.'"'     And  so  reasoning  on,  step  by  step,  very 
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cautiously,  and,  as  he  designed,  impartially  examining:  every 
inch  of  ground  that  he  passed  over,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  sure 
that  it  would  bear  the  severest  criticism,  until  at  length  a  flood 
of  light,  wiiich  overwhelmed  him  with  amazement,  and  with 
glory,  burst  upon  his  mental  vision,  and  almost  deprived 
him  of  mortal  respiration.  And  to  use  his  own  words,  •'  Elad 
I  been  as  superstitious  as  Saul  of  Tarsus,  I  should  have  been 
smitten  to  the  n^round  as  suddenly  and  as  violently  as  he  was." 
He  saw  that  God,  not  only  possessed  communicable  attributes, 
but  that  it  was  consistent  with  those  attributes  to  make  a  spe- 
cial revelation  to  mankind  ;  and  he  felt  fully  convinced  that  he 
had  done  it  ;  and  did  it  not  to  display  his  wrath,  but  as  a  means 
to  carry  into  effect  his  designs  of  infinite  goodness.  "  Why," 
said  he,  "  I  saw  the  holy  city,  the  New  Jerusalem,  descend 
from  God  out  of  heaven  ;  I  saw  it  perfected,  and  all  moral  na- 
ture made  holy  and  happy  in  that  blessed  region!"  He  was  a 
new  man — had  new  sources  of  thought  and  meditation,  new 
feelings,  and  inexpressible  joys.  He  read  the  Bible  with 
different  feelinirs,  and  with  a  different  design  from  what  he  ever 
did  before,  for  he  began  to  think  it  was  most  probable  that  it 
did  not  contain  a  revelation  from  God.  He  became  satis- 
fied that  it  contained  much  truth,  certainly,  but  there  were  diffi- 
culties still  in  his  way  of  receiving  it  as  r.n  unadulterated 
revelation;  and  he  had  sought  this  interview  to  see  if  I  could 
clear  his  mind  from  those  difficulties  and  doubts.  Ho  firmly 
believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  was  a  great  Prophet,  and 
Teacher  of  Divine  truth  ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  his  biogra- 
phers had  interlarded  the  history  of  his  life  with  unfounded  and 
unreasonable  fables.  He  could  not  believe  in  miracles;  nor 
could  he  consent  to  the  account  of  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Christ.  '-Well,  Esq.  J— n,"  said  1,  "What  is  a  miracle?— 
What  do  you  understand  by  miracles?"  "Why  something 
contrary  lo  the  laws  of  nature  ;  such  as  raising  the  dead,  or 
curing  diseases  with  a  word,  or  a  touch,  &c."  "And  what 
do  you  mean  by  the  laws  of  nature  ?  Are  they  the  laws  by 
which  God  arranges  and  governs  the  physical  universe?" 
"Yes,  surely,"  said  he.  "  Well,  are  you  so  well  acquainted 
with  those  laws  as  to  be  able,  in  all  cases,  to  analyze  their  opera- 
tions, and  determine  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  in  accordance  with 
those  laws  ?"  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  profess  to  be."  "  Well 
then,  how  can  you  determine  that  your  definition  of  the  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  is  correct  ?  They  were  certainly  extraordinary, 
uncommon,  and  strange  works,  but  whether  they  were  abso- 
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lutely  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  remains  yet  to  be  proved. 
I  suppose  that  he,  who  gave  nature  her  laws,  is  able,  at  plea- 
sure, and  when  it  will  conduce  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
own  divine  and  gracious  purposes,  to  modify  and  accommodate 
those  laws  to  the  object  he  designs  to  effect.  Nor  do  I  discov- 
er any  greater  power  requisite  in  raising  one  from  the  dead,  or 
any  greater  perversion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  than  there  is  in 
causing  a  spire  of  grass  to  spring  from  the  seed  and  grow  ^rom 
the  ground.  The  only  difference  is,  one  is  common  to  our  ob- 
servation ;  we  see  it  performed  every  year,  and  we  do  not 
wonder  at  it;  while  the  other  occursonly  on  particular 
occasions,  and  manifestly  to  show  that  He  who  makes  the 
grass  grow,  has  power  also,  without  violating  his  own  laws,  to 
raiseithe  dead  ;  and  is  tible  therefore  to  do  all  things  ;  and  that 
he  is  able,  and  will  fulfil,  all  his  mighty  promises.  Now,  I  will 
suppose  a  case,  and  a  possible  one,  where  a  miracle  would  be 
wrought,  in  the  view  of  an  individual,  as  strange  and  unac- 
countable to  him,  as  it  would  be  for  him  or  you  to  s^^e  one  rise 
from  the  dead  by  the  speaking  of  a  word,  which  to  you  would 
excite  no  wonder.  Take  an  individual  from  the  torrid  zone, 
where  winter  is  never  known,  where  the  earth  is  covered  with 
perpetual  verdure,  where  blossoms  succeed  to  fruit,  and  fruit  to 
blossoms,  without  intermissiofi,  who  shall  have  no  possible 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  earth,  no  acquaintance 
with  any  other  clime  save  that  within  the  circumference  of  his 
own  sensible  hemisphere,  and  in  the  dead  of  winter,  transplant 
him  to  our  cold  region,  and  bid  him  look  around.  He  sees 
nothing  green,  nothing  alive  ;  one  dreary  reign  of  desolation 
and  death  meets  the  widest  stretch  of  his  wondering  gaze,  from 
every  quarter.  The  earth  covered  with  a  cold  white  mantle, 
which  will  forever  prohibit  vegetation  ;  the  streams  have  ceased 
to  flow,  and  no  water  can  be  obtained  to  slake  his  thirst  ;  the 
trees  of  the  forest  are  stripped  of  the  last  vestige  of  foliage,  and 
extend  their  naked  branches  to  the  frigid  blasts  of  the  north 
wind,  and  no  signs  of  vegetable  life  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Now  tell  him,  that  in  a  few  weeks,  this  fleece  of  snow 
shall  be  dissolved  and  gone,  that  the  earth  shall  put  on  a  green 
carpet,  and  be  covered  with  vegetation  ;  that  these  trees  shall 
put  forth  leaves,  and  blossom  and  bear  fruit ;  and  he  would  tell 
you  that  it  was  impossible — that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  He  had  seen  trees  stripped  of  their  leaves,  but  they 
never  again  put  forth  more,  they  were  dead.  But  let  him  wait 
only  a  short  time,  and  all  this  strange,  this  wonderful  work  is  ao- 
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tually  accomplished  in  his  presence  :  ii  miracle,  in  his  view,  as  as- 
tonishiiiiT,  as  incomprehensible,  as  it  would  have  been  to  you,  to 
ha\T«tor.(l  by  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  heard  Jesus  call  him  from 
tlie  dead  !  Wo  nowhere  read  in  the  Bible,  as  I  am  aware  of,  ihut 
miracles  are  a  violation  of,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
They  arc  truly  extraordinary  and  wonderful  occurrer^c  ^.  and 
are  used  only  to  confirm  immediate  Divine  agency  in  thr'  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  revelation  from  God.  And  surrly,  I  can 
discover  no  more  improbability  in  this  special  maiiifjstiition  of 
Divine  agency,  and  I  see  not  why  it  requires  any  greater  stretch 
of  credulity  to  admit  of  it,  than  it  does  to  believe  in  a  special 
revelation,  which  you  say  you  are  convinced  of." 

This  reasoning,  if  it  did  not  convince  him  that  the  miracles 
of  Christ  might  be  true,  stopped  all  further  objections  to  the  ac- 
count of  his  ordinary  miracles ;  but  there  was  yet  one  insur- 
mountable difficulty  in  his  way  ;  and  he  was  sure,  that  could 
not  be  removed  consistently  with  the  received  history  of  Ghrist ; 
and  that  was,  the  account  of  his  miraculous  birth — this  he  con- 
sidered an  utter  impossibility.  No  human  being  could  ever  be 
ushered  into  the  present  mode  of  existence  out  of  the  course  of 
ordinary  generation.  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  am  strongly  suspicious 
now,  Esq.  J — n,  that  you  are  'straining  at  a  gnat  while  swal- 
lowing a  camel.'  Permit  me  to  ask  you  one  question  ;  which, 
I  am  sensible,  you  can  and  will  frankly  and  honestly  answer  ; 
do  you  belive  there  Avas  ever  a  first  pair  of  our  race  ?  I  do  not 
mean  to  ask  whether  you  believe  the  Bible  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam  and  Eve  ;  that  would  make  no  difil-'rence  in  tlie 
result.  I  only  ask,  did  our  race  ever  have  a  beginning  ?  Was 
there  ever  a  first  pair  ?"  "  Why,  certainly,"  said  he.  "  Well, 
sir,  how  did  the  first  pair  come  into  existence  ?  Not  by  ordina- 
ry generation,  surely.  And  would  it  not  be  easier,  if  one  thing 
could  be  easier  than  another  with  infinite  Majesty,  to  produce 
a  second  individual  in  the  way  Christ  is  said  to  have  come  into 
our  world,  than  to  produce  a  first  pair  ?"  The  Esquire  dropped 
liis  head  a  few  minutes,  and  then  acknowledged  that  there  was 
something  new  in  tliat  argument ;  something  he  had  not  thouglit 
of..  He  did  not  know  but  the  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
might  be  true  after  all  ;  and  he  would  give  this  si>bject  a  more 
careful  and  dispassionate  examination,  and  from  that  time  he 
never  again  opposed  Christianity.  Not  many  years  after  this 
he  removed  from  the  town  of  Paris,  into  the  western  country. 
But  during  his  residence  in  Paris,  I  repeatedly  called  on  him  ; 
and  he  always,  while  within  the  compass  of  my  knowledge,  at- 
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tended  Universalist  meetings  when  any  way  convenient,  and 
ever  appeared  engaged  in  patronizing  and  supporting  them,  and 
highly  to  enjoy  his  privilege. 

In  1819,  the  Association  held  its  annual  session  in  Lisle, 
Broome  county.  A  small  society  had  been  gathered  there, 
principally,  I  believe,  under  the  labors  of  Dr.  A.  Green.  We 
held  our  meeting  in  a  barn,  and  a  large  congregation  was  in  at- 
tendance. At  this  time  we  received  an  important  accession  to 
the  ministry  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Thomas  Gross,  a  man  past 
the  ordinary  meridian  of  life,  and  a  convert  from  Prcsbyterian- 
ism.  He  was  an  educated  man,  and  in  early  life  had  been  set- 
tled as  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  the  town  of  Hartford 
Vt.;  but  some  years  previous  had  removed  into  this  vicinity, 
where  he  continued  his  ministry  up  to  that  time.  How- 
ever, God,  in  the  dispensations  of  his  grace,  and  much,  I  be- 
lieve, through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Green,  caused  the 
light  of  Divine  truth  to  shine  into  his  understanding,  "  Giving 
him  the  light  of  the  glory  of  the  knowledge  of  God,*'  in  the 
universal  reconciliation  of  all  moral  intelligences,  through  Je- 
sus Christ  our  Lord  ;  and  he  met  with  us  here  for  the  first  time, 
and  received  a  letter  of  fellowship  from  the  council.  He  deliv- 
ered a  very  excellent  discourse  from  the  words  of  the  venerable 
Simeon  ;  "Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  accord- 
ing to  thy  word  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation" — 
which  he  very  appropriately  and  most  pathetically  applied  to  his 
own  case  ;  and  he  did  it  with  effect  upon  his  audience. 

He  subsequently  removed  to  Cortland  village,  where  he  for 
some  years  preached,  and  taught  an  academy.  From  thence 
he  removed  to  ButTalo,  where  he  started  a  periodical,  entitled 
"The  Gospel  Advocate,"  which  he  conducted  for  some  years  ; 
which  then  went  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Everett,  and  ultimately 
passed  into  the  hands  of  i\Ir.  D.  Skinner,  and  was  united  with 
the  "Evangelical  Magazine,"  of  which  Mr.  S.  was  then  pub- 
lisher, in  Utica.  Mr.  Gross  certainly  lived  to  an  advanced  age  ; 
but  whether  he  has  yet  united  with  the  great  congregation  of 
the  dead,  I  have  no  means  of  determining  ;  yet  presume  he  ha3 
long  since  entered  upon  the  fruition  of  those  joys  which  he  so 
ardently  hoped  for,  and  so  firmly  believed  in,  as  the  ultimate 
portion  of  all  God's  moral  offspring.  At  this  Association  I  al- 
so became  acquainted  with  Dr.  S.  Adams,  who  was  then  intlie 
practice  of  physic  in  the  town  of  Lisle,  but  who  shortly  after 
this  left,  in  measure,  his  prescriptions  for  physical  ailments, 
and  commenced  administering  the  "  precious  balm  of  Gilead"  to 
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diseased  moral  nature  ;  and  who  lias  ever  since  been  known  as 
a  devoted  and  faithful  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  without  subiectinf,^  myself  to 
vastly  more  labor  and  expense  than  the  importance  of  the  ob- 
ject would  justify,  to  trace  the  Western  Association  throuc^h  all 
its  operations,  to  designate  all  tiie  places  of  its  meetings  and  re- 
cord its  important  proceedings,  up  to  the  time  when  I  re- 
moved from  the  State ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  necessary.  I 
have  brougiit  up  the  history  of  Universalism  in  the  State  of 
New  York  from  its  first  budding,  circumstantially  enough,  to 
the  time  wjien  it  became  an  object  of  some  notoriety  and  conse- 
quence, and  began  to  assume,  in  despite  of  all  the  obloquy 
which  its  enemies  tried  to  heap  upon  it,  a  respectable  standing 
among  the  Christian  denominations  in  the  country ; — to  where 
its  history  is  more  generally  known,  and  its  publication  has 
been  commenced,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  prosecuted,  by  a  far 
abler  pen.  The  further  Jiistorical  incidents  and  anecdotes  of 
the  order  will,  therefore,  be  such  only  as  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  my  labors,  and  are  indispensably  brought  in,  in  or- 
der to  make  out  a  faithful  auto-biography  of  my  life. 

In  August,*  1821, 1  made  a  tour  to  Jetferson  county.  Mr.  C. 
G.  Person  had  removed  to  Ellisburgh,  and  Mr.  Pitt  Morse  was 
preaching  in  the  town  of  Henderson  and  vicinity.  The  cause 
of  divine  truth  was  prospering  abundantly  under  the  well  di- 
rected labors  of  those  fliithful  servants  of  the  divine  Master, 
with  the  occasional  assistance  of  some  others  who  had  visited 
that  region.  A  conference,  or  two  days  meeting,  was  holden 
in  Henderson,  which  afforded  ample  evidence  that  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  among  them,  and  tliat  their  exertions  and  labors 
met  with  divine  approbation.  On  this  tour  I  delivered  two  dis- 
courses in  Henderson,  lectured  in  three  different  neighborhoods 
in  Ellisburgh,  and  pursued  my  travels  as  far  as  Sackett's  Har- 
bor.  I  had  not  visited  this  place  since  my  dreary  campaign  in 
1814  ;  and  when  I  consented  to  visit  the  place,  which  I  did 
with  reluctance,  the  thought  was  appalling,  and  actually  made 
my  frame  shudder  ;  but  my  astonishment,  on  arriving  at  the 
place,  was  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  before ,  expe- 
rienced. When  I  left  Sackett's  Harbor,  I  bade  an  everlasting 
adieu,  as  I  thought  and  intended,  to  one  of  the  most  filthy  mud- 
holes  I  ever  was  compelled  to  wallow  tlirough,  covered  with  di- 
lapidated barracks,  smarming  with  rufiians,  under  the  appellation 
of  common  soldiers  ;  the  common  dwellings  of  the  iniiabitanto 
not  much  better  than   the  barracks,  weatlier-beaten,  old,  and 
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dirty  in.  the  extreme,  and.  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  inmates 
equally  as  rough  and  uncivilized  as  the  soldiers,  lost  to  every 
feeling  of  common  humanity  and  common  courtesy,  possessing 
nothing,  scarcely,  in  common  with  the  civilized  world  except 
physical  formation.  But  the  place,  with  all  its  appendages,  had 
undero-one  a  most  thorough  renovation.  The  mud  had  siven 
wa}^  to  spacious  and  handsomely  graveled  streets,  with  flagged 
side-v/alks,  ornamented  with  handsome  shade  trees,  and  flower- 
ing shubbery ;  the  filthy  barracks  and  weather-worn  buildings 
were  replaced  with  handsome  dwellings  and  splendid  edifices ; 
the  spires  of  several  churches  glittered  in  the  sunbeams,  and 
an  evident  taste,  and  utmost  neatness  were  manifest  in  the  whole 
scenery.  The  former  inhabitants,  if  any  remained,  were  com- 
pletely metamorphosed,  or  were  succeeded  by  a  polite,  civilized, 
and  refined  people.  True,  there  was  yet,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  while  this  continues  to  be  a  frontier  port,  a  standing 
force  of  regular  troops  stationed  here  ;  but  they  had  splendid 
brick  barracks,  inclosing  three  sides  of  a  large  square,  or  gar- 
den laid  out  with  the  finest  taste,  with  neat  gravel  walks, 
adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  shrubbery  and  cultivated  in  the 
best  manner,  open  to  the  bay,  where  lay  the  shipping,  and  af- 
fording one  of  the  most  pleasant  promenades  imaginable ;  and 
both  officers  and  soldiers  not  only  exhibited  the  utmost  neatness 
in  their  dress — ^their  equipments  glittering  with  silver  brightness 
— but,  in  their  manner  and  demeanor,  the  civilian  and  the  gen- 
tleman. Here,  also,  I  found  a  small  Universalist,  or  rather  Re- 
storationist  (for  I  choose  to  call  things  by  the  names  their  pos- 
sessors best  relish)  society  and  meeting-house.  Many  years  be- 
fore this,  a  gentleman  from  Europe,  (England,)  by.  the  name  of 
Luff*,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  settled  in  this  place — (I  think 
he  had  a  partner  in  his  work  of  benevolence ;  but  the  name  if 
ever  I  had  it,  1  have  lost ;  nor  will  I  be  very  positive  that  I 
have  got  the  name  of  this  gentleman  right) — and  preached  the 
doctrine  of  the  Final  Restitution,  and,  at  his  or  their  own  ex- 
pense, built  a  small  meeting-house.  He  was  an  acquaintance  of 
lir.  Billinghurst ;  they  either  formed  an  acquaintance  in  their 
native  country,  or  in  consequence  of  their  nationality  and  sym- 
pathy in  religious  sentiments,  formed  an  acquaintance  in  the 
new  world  ;  and  they  often  exchanged  compliments,  and  some- 
times visits.  The  meeting-house  was  standing  in  an  unfinished 
state  at  the  time  of  my  campaign,  and  was  used  as  a  hospital. 
I  often  visited  it,  and  found  it  filled,  both  the  body  of  the  house 
and  the  galleries,  with  die  poor  sick  and  dying  soldiers ;  and. 
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almost  every  day  fuUowed  some  poor  fellow  to  his  final  resting- 
place  in  the  bosom  of  our  "mother  earth."' 

Whether  Mr.  L.  was  in  the  place  at  that  time,  I  knew  not ; 
I  heard  him  spoken  of  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  but  did  not 
see  him.  ii'  he  was  absent  then,  he  returned  after  the  war,  and 
finished  his  meeting-house  in  good  style  ;  he  collected  a  re- 
spectable congregation,  and  administered  to  them  "  All  the 
words  of  this  iite  ;"  and  on  my  visit  to  Sackett's  Harbor  at  this 
time,  I  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  delivering  an  evening  lecture 
in  that  house.  I  found  Mr.  L.  a  very  pleasant  and  well-in- 
formed man  ;  but  a  man  of  considerable  eccentricity,  and  pos- 
sessing very  peculiar  doctrinal  opinions,  of  which  he  was  verv 
tenacious.  Although  he  called  himself  a  Restorationist,  and 
zealously  and  boldly  advocated  the  doctrine  of  the  final  holi- 
ness of  all  mankind,  still  he  could  not  have  full  fellowship 
with  our  denomination,  and  never,  to  my  knowledge,  attended 
any  of  our  Associations. 

From  Sackett's  Harbor  I  went  to  Brownville,  and  Water- 
town,  and  delivered  a  discourse  in  each  of  those  places;  and 
another  in  the  village  of  Tayburgh,  on  my  way  home. 

I  have  traveled  and  labored  very  considerably  in  Northern 
and  Western  Pennsylvania.  My  first  visit  to  this  State  was 
made  in  February,  1822.  A  friend  of  mine,  residing  in  the 
town  of  Eaton,  had  relatives  living  in  the  town  of  Warren, 
Bradford  county,  who  became  extremely  anxious  that  the  doc- 
trine should  be  introduced  into  that  region,  where  it  was 
scarcely  known  even  by  name,  except  by  two  or  three  individ- 
uals ;  and  through  his  importunity  in  their  behalf,  I  consented 
to  make  the  tour,  by  his  agreeing  to  accompany  me.  I  had 
learned,  some  years  previous,  that  there  had  been  a  respecta- 
ble and  nourishing  society  in  existence,  in  the  town  of  Sheshe- 
quin,  which  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  labors  of  Mr.  Noah  Mur- 
ray, and  subsequently  of  Mr.  Park,  both  of  whom  were  then 
dead  ;  and  the  probability  was,  the  society  had  had  no  preach- 
ing for  a  long  season  ;  I  therefore  made  arrangements  to  visit 
them  also,  on  my  tour.  I  found  the  doctrine  was  entirely  new 
to  most  of  the  people  ;  no  preacher  of  the  order  ever  having 
visited  that  place.  But  the  opposition  was  by  no  means  as  vio- 
lent as  in  most  new  places  I  had  visited.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
violent  ei^.ough  ;  those  who  did  not  believe  it,  seemed  to  pay 
but  little  attention  to  it ;  there  was  not  opposition  -enough  to 
produce  any  excitement,  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  produce 
any  permanent  or  lasting  effect.  I  delivered  several  dis* 
u 
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courses  in  Warsaw,  one  in  Pike,  and  one  in  Orwell;  andonmy 
way  from  thence  to  Sheshequin,  I  gave  a  lecture  in  Wysox. 
I  lectured  also  in  Sheshequin,  and  Athens,  Tioga  Point ;  and 
on  my  way  home,  in  the  town  of  Fabius,  New  York. 

In  Sheshequin  and  Athens,  I  had  large  congregations,  and 
found  some  of  the  most  repectable  and  influential  inhabitants 
strong  and  bold  in  the  faith.  And,  indeed,  how  should  it  be 
otherwise,  when  for  years  they  had  enjoyed  the  labors  of  some 
of  our  most  able  divines.  Athens  was  the  residence  of  the 
venerable  Noah  Murray,  when  he  united  with  our.  denomina- 
tion; and  to  which  he  returned  after  his  tour.at  thattime,  through 
New  England,  and  where  much  of  his  preaching  was  em- 
ployed, until  he  was  called  home  to  enter  upon  his  higher  life. 
He  had  died  a  few  years  before  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  but 
his  widow,  and  most  or  all  the  surviving  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, resided  here,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  visit. 

Mr.  Murray  had  been  instrumental  in  converting  to  the 
faith  of  Universal  Grace  a  Baptist  minister,  of  good  talents 
and  extensive  influence,  by  the  name  of  Park,  who  resided  a 
neighbor  to  him,  and  who,  for  a  season  after  his  death,  admin- 
istered to  these  people  the  same  "  spiritual  meat.".  But  Mr. 
Park  had,  also,  before  my  visit  to  the  place,  been  called  from 
nis  earthly  labors.  He  also  left  a  widow,  and  quite  a  numer- 
ous and  highly  respectable  family,  with  whom  I  formed  a 
happy  acquaintance.  But  a  curse  had  fallen  upon  that  people 
in  the  shape  of  impostors,  which  had  depressed  their  spirits  and 
almost  fatally  discouraged  them. 

During  the  last  sickness  of  Mr.  Park,  Squire  Streeter,  a 
young  man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  and  of  good  speaking 
talents,  visited  that  place,  and  for  a  season  preached  with  them 
to  great  acceptance.  They  were  captivated  with  his  elo- 
quence, and  reposed  unbounded  confidence  in  him  ;  but  alas  I 
he  sailed  under  false  colors.  He  had,  some  years  before  this, 
received  a  letter  of  fellowship  from  the  Association  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  I  think,  but  had  been  guilty  of  sad 
misdemeanor,  for  which  he  was  expelled.  About  the  time 
of  his  expulsion  he  left  New  England,  and  traveled  west,  and 
keeping  a  little  in  advance  of  the  notice  of  his  crime,  and  ex- 
communication, imposed  on  several  societies  for  a  season  ;  and 
the  last  place  of  his  resort,  within  the  limits  of  my  know- 
ledge, was  Sheshequin.  Two  or  three  days  only  before 
the  intelligence  of  his  character  and  standing  reached  that 
place,  he  took  a  sudden  and  unexpected  leave  of  the  people, 
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p.nd  of  Mr.  Park,  then  on  a  sick  bed  and  near  bis  final  exit  ; 
stepped  aboard  of  a  boat,  and  went  down  the  Susquehanna 
river,  leaving  bis  friends  in  wonder  and  sad  disappointment. 
But  their  amazement  was  of  short  duration  ;  a  few  days  ex- 
plained the  whole  of  his  conduct. 

Their  next  visit  was  from  David  Gilson,  a  man,  also,  of  su- 
perior speaking  talents,  and  who  had  once  received  a  testimo- 
nial of  fellowship  from  the  Western  Association  ;  but  his  char- 
acter became  such  that  he  retained  his  standing  but  a  very 
short  time.  They  received  him  with  some  caution  ;  but  he 
ingratiatecftiimself  into  their  favor  by  a  prudent  course  for  a 
short  time,  until  he  gained  their  confidence,  and  obtained  some 
substantial  pecuniary  favors,  when  he  gradually  began  to 
throw  otf  his  mask,  and  indulge  in  his  old  habit  of  intemper- 
ance,— disappointed  their  hopes,  and  left  them  in  a  complete 
state  of  discouragement.  So  much  disheartened  were  they  by 
the  impositions  which  had  been  practiced  upon  them,  that  they 
had  resolved  never  ajrain  to  ij-ive  countenance  to  a  stranger. 
The  widow  Park  said  to  me,  "  Br.  Stacy,  had  not  your  name 
been  here  long  before  you  came,  you  could  never  have  got  up 
a  meeting  in  this  place;  it  was  your  name,  not  your  talents, 
which  procured  you  such  .respectable  congregations.  We 
have  been  so  abused  and  imposed  upon  by  vile  characters  un- 
der the  garb  of  the  Gospel,  that  we  had  nearly  resolved  never 
again  to  put  confidence  in  any  man  who  came  in  that  pofession, 
nor  encourage  him  enough  to  attend  meeting.  But  we  nad 
long  heard  of  you  ;  and  when  your  name  was  announced,  it 
aroused  us  from  our  despondency,  and  inspired  hope." 

The  cause  had  flourished  heretofore,  in  this  region,  under 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Park  ;  not  only  in  She- 
shequin  and  Athens,  but  in  Towanda,  the  county  seat,  and  in 
the  adjacent  towns  ;  and  they  very  much  wished  to  s&e  the  re- 
vival of  truth  once  more  in  that  region.  J'hey  solicited,  most 
earnestly,  another  visit ;  and  my  own  feeling  pleaded  so  strong- 
ly in  their  behalf,  that  before  I  left  them  I  made  a  promise  to 
improve  the  first  opportunity  that  a  kind  Providence  should 
grant,  to  renew  my  visit  and  spend  a  longer  season. 

Another  opportunity,  however,  did  not  occur  to  visit  Sheshe- 
quin  until  a  year  from  the  June  following,  (1823).  I  was  then 
enabled  to  make  a  second  tour  in  that  region,  and  spend  three 
Sabbaths  ;  one  in  Sheshequin,  one  in  Athens,  and  another  in 
Towanda  ;  and  in  the  intervening  season,  besides  delivering 
lectures    in  all  the    above-named  towns,    I   held   meetings  in 
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Litchfield,  Burlingion,  Troy,  Lansingburgh,  Sugar  Creek ; 
and  in  Jackson,  Tioga  county  ;  and  on  my  way  home  after 
leaving  Tiocra  Point,  I  lectured  in  Owecro,  Union,  and  Windsor. 

My  third  visit  was  made  in  August,  1824.  At  that  time  I 
spent  two  Sabbaths  witli  them,  and  lectured  in  most  of  the 
places  I  had  visited  on  my  former  visit. 

The  society  in  Sheshequin  had  now  thoroughly  revived,  had 
reorganized,  and  sent  delegates  with  me  to  the  Chenango  Asso- 
ciation which  met  this  year  in  the  town  of  Hopbottom,  (now 
Brooklyn,)  Susquehanna  county,  and  by  application  obtained  the 
appointment  for  its  next  session  in  Sheshequin.         C 

My  fourth  and  last  visit  to  that  interesting  people  was  made 
at  the  time  of  the  session  of  the  Association,  September,  1825. 
At  that  time  we  enjoyed  an  interesting  and  a  profitable  meeting. 
No  meeting-house  had  been  erected  in  the  place  by  any  denom- 
ination ;  but  an  extensive  booth  was  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
in  front  of  the  dwelling-house  of  Esq.  Kinney,  grandfather  of  the 
celebrated  and  lamented  Mrs.  J.  H.  Scott  ;  and  a  congregation 
assembled  more  than  could  be  accommodated  in  the  house  and 
this  temporary  apartment.  A  large  number  of  preachers,  for 
the  time  and  that  part  of  the  country,  attended  the  session,  and 
among  them  were  Mr.  Potter,  and  a  very  promising  young 
man,  just  entered  upon  the  clerical  profession,  by  the  name  of 
I}oolittle,  who  has,  from  that  period,  successfully  devoted  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  and  now 
holds  a  prominent  position  among  the  ablest  preachers  in  our 
denomination.  At  this  session,  also,  a  letter  of  fellowship  was 
granted  to  Elder  Whipple,  a  convert  from  the  Baptists,  who  also 
proved  an  active  and  profitable  laborer  in  the  vineyard,  and 
v/ho,  but  a  short  time  since,  closed  a  long  and  industrious  life, 
rejoicing  in  the  faith  of  Universal  Salvation. 

My  wife  accompanied  me  on  this  journey  ;  and  we  visited  a 
brother  of  hers,  who  had,  a  few  years  before  this,  removed  from 
Vermont  into  the  1;o\vn  of  Jackson,  Tioga  county.  Here  I 
delivered  a  discourse  ;  and  on  our  way  home,  we  held  meetings 
in  Union,  and  Binghamton,  where  large  congregations  assem- 
bled, especially  in  the  last-mentioned  place. 

In  the  autumn  of  1822,  I  attended  the  session  of  the  Genesee 
Branch,  which  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  town  of  Hope- 
well, formerly  a  part  of  Gorham,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
first  general  meeting  I  ever  attended  in  that  country  ;  and  it 
was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  see  the  change  which  about  ten 
years  had  wrought  in  the  aspect  of  the  cause.     Societies  and 
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preachers  had  multiplied,  and  a  wide-spread  interest  was  abun- 
dantly manifest  from  the  multitude  which  thronged  the  courts* 
of  tiio  Lord  on  this  occasion.  One  able  preacher  had,  by  emi- 
gration, been  recently  added  to  the  faithful  little  band  whose  la- 
bors had  already  accomplished  so  much.  Mr.  HoUis  Sampson, 
a  man  of  sterling  pulpit  talents,  who  conmienced  his  clerical 
functions  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  denomination,  and, 
seceding  from  them,  had  been  once  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregationalist  church  in  Wilmington  Vt.,  still  persevering 
in  his  theological  researches,  and  growing  from  "  one  degree  of 
faith  to  another,  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  final  K.estitution, 
and  boldly  entered  on  its  ministry.  A  little  before  this,  he  had 
penetrated  into  this  section  of  country,  and  fixed  his  residence 
in  the  town  of  Stafford,  Genesee  county,  and  was  doing  a  great 
work  in  tlie  upbuilding  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  this  part 
of  his  heritage.  Mr.  Alfred  Peck,  who  had  spent  some  little 
time  in  my  family  when  quite  a  youth,  and  who  had,  with  un- 
tiring patience  and  perseverance,  through  obstacles  insurmount- 
able to  ordinary  minds,  pursued  a  resolution  formed  when  a 
boy,  until  he  had  become  an  acceptable  preacher  of  the  Great 
Salvation,  had  also  taken  up  bis  residence  in  this  country. 
He  accompanied  Mr.  Sampson  to  the  Association,  and  was  here 
set  apart  by  solemn  ordination  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist. 

On  this  tour,  I  spent  one  Sabbath  in  Le  Roy,  one  in  Pittsford, 
and  lectured  in  Batavia  and  Stafford  ;  and  on  my  way  home 
delivered  one  discourse  in  the  town  of  Gakn,  on  the  canal,  in 
Wayne  county.  It  was  most  exhilarating  to  my  feelings,  while 
traveling  through  the  Genesee  country,  to  M'itncss  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  divine  truth,  the  increase  of  laborers,  and 
springing  up  of  societies  ;  the  engagedness  manifested  to  hear 
the  word  and  inquire  after  trutli,  where,  ten  or  eleven  years 
before,  I  had  found,  in  a  doctrinal  sense  at  least,  a  howling 
wilderness. 

The  first  meeting  (conference)  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
on  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  organizing  another  associa- 
tion, comprising  the  counties  of  Chenango  and  Broome,  and  the 
northern  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  adjacent,  was  holden  in  Nor- 
wich, Oct.  31st,  1822.  It  was  resolved,  at  that  meeting,  that 
it  was  both  expedient  and  necessary  that  such  an  association 
should  be  organized  ;  and  that  it  should  be  denominated  The 
Chenango  Association  of  Universalisis,  and  should  hold  its  first 
meeting  in  the  village  of  Oxford,  in  Sept.,  1323.  Ilitlierto  we 
had  kept  up  a  communication  between  the  ditlercnt  branches  of 
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our  association,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  General  Con- 
vention of  New  England,  and  with  sister  asociations,  by  visit- 
ing committees,  as  we  chose  to  call  them,  or  delegates  appoint- 
ed from  one  to  the  other.  But  we  were  now  increasing  to  that 
degree,  two  or  more  branches  of  the  Western  Association  being 
already  organized,  and  several  more  in  agitation,  which  very 
soon  would  necessarily  receive  a  separate  existence,  that  I  be- 
gan very  seriously  to  apprehend  a  great  inconvenience,  and,  in- 
deed, an  impracticability,  of  keeping  up  any  thing  like  a  gen- 
eral intercourse  through  these  temporary  committees  ;  it  would 
require  too  much  time,  and  would  infringe  too  much  upon  our 
engagements  with  societies.  Still  an  intercourse,  and  a  regular 
communication  from  one  branch  of  the  great  body  to  the  other, 
was  not  only  desirable,  but  appeared  to  me  absolutely  necessary, 
not  only  for  mutual  encouragement  and  support,  but  to  main- 
tain wholesome  order  and  discipline  in  our  ranks ;  and  the 
thought  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  that  this  might  be  most  ea- 
sily and  successfully  done  by  the  organizing  of  a  State  Con- 
vention, composed  of  delegates  from  each  Association,  which 
should  hold  a  yearly  meeting  for  that  purpose.  No  such  body 
yet  existed  in  our  denomination.  AH  those  bodies  which  had 
yet  been  formed,  by  whatsoever  name  they  w^ere  designated, 
associations  or  conventions  ;  were  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
association,  or  meeting  of  the  churches  or  societies  by  delega- 
tion. I  once  proposed,  at  a  session  of  what  was  called  the  Gen- 
eral Convention,  (though  in  fact  it  was  nothing  more  than  an 
ordinary  association,  composed  of  delegates  from  individual  so- 
cieties and  churches,)  holden  in  the  city  of  Hudson,  to  have 
that  body  change  its  constitution  into  a  convention,  to  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  exclusively  from  associations  ;  and  prevail- 
ed on  Mr.  Carrique  to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect.  But  it  met 
with  opposition,  and  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  Nevertheless, 
I  thought  that  such  organization  v.'ould  become  necessary,  as 
our  borders  enlarged  and  our  associations  increased  in  num- 
bers ;  and  I  thought  this  a  proper  season  to  begin  with  it  in  our 
own  State. 

I  had  no  idea  of  creating  a  hierarchy,  of  investing  this  body 
with  supreme  or  superior  prerogatives,  whereby  it  could  im- 
pose creeds  or  rules  of  discipline  on  churches,  societies,  or  as- 
sociations. I  considered  all  power,  under  the  great  Head  of 
'the  church,  to  rest  originally  with  the  people  ;  that  any  num. 
ber,  therefore,  of  the  people,  who  felt  disposed  to  unite  for  mu- 
tual aid  and  religious  improvement  and  worship,  had  the  inalien- 
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nble  right  to  adopt  such  constitution  and  form  of  govrrnmcnt  as 
they  considerod  adapted  to  their  circumstances,  as  Christians — 
to  choose  their  own  teachers  and  officers,  and  ordain  them — to 
change  them  at  pleasure,  and,  in  all  cases,  to  deal  with  their 
own  members.  But,  if  they  saw  fit,  for  their  own  convenience 
or  safety,  to  do  these  things  or  any  part  thereof  by  meeting  in 
association  with  any  other  churches,  through  delegates  chosen 
directly  by  themselves,  and  from  their  own  body,  they  had  an 
indisputable  right  so  to  do;  though  their  delegates  should  pos- 
sess no  rightful  authority  to  transfer  the  trust  or  power  commit- 
ted to  them  by  the  church  to 'another  body,  in  which  the  church 
has  no  direct  representative.  This  was  my  view  of  the  subject 
then;  and  it  is  so  now.  The  convention  which  I  proposed  was 
simply  designed  as  a  center  of  communication,  where  delegates 
should  meet  together,  once  a  year,  from  all  the  branches  of 
the  great  body — bring  in  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  cause  throughout  all  its  ramifications — consult  toge- 
ther for  mutual  improvement  and  the  adoption  of  such  general 
measures  as  might  be  believed  would  promote  the  best  interest 
of  Zion  ;  and  ditfuse  from  this  center,  or  heart,  the  life-blood 
through  the  proper  channels,  or  arteries,  to  all  the  members  of 
this  ecclesiastical  body.  No  ecclesiastical  power  was  to  be  in- 
vested in  it,  not  even  the  power  to  grant  letters  qf  fellowship,  or 
to  confer  ordination  ;  as  these  powers  belonged  originally  and 
exclusively  to  the  churches ;  and  this  body  was  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  churches  to  exercise,  rightfully,  any  authority  of 
the  kind.  All  the  power  it  could  of  right  exercise  was  merely 
appellatory  or  advisatory.  It  might  hear  appeals  from  con- 
tending associations,  and,  as  an  arbitration,  settle  diflferences  be- 
tween preachers  and  associations  ;  and  it  would  properly  give 
counsel,  and  determine  as  to  the  expediency  of  organizing  new 
associations,  and  determine  their  territorial  limits. 

I  therefore  suggested  to  the  council  of  the  Chenango  Associ- 
ation, at  its  first  session,  the  idea  of  a  State  Convention  ;  ex- 
plained my  views  of  the  character  of  such  a  body,  as  well  38  I 
could,  and  the  utility  and  importance  of  it;  and  it  met  the  undi- 
vided approval  of  the  whole  council.  Steps  were  then  taken  to 
try  the  feelings  of  the  other  associations  on  the  subject,  and 
delegates  were  chosen  to  meet,  on  a  certain  time  the  next  sea- 
son, if  the  other  associations  approved  of  the  plan,  to  more  ful- 
ly discuss  the  subject,  and,  if  tliought  advisable,  to  prepare  a 
constitution  for  such  a  body  ;  and  the  delegates  to  the  other 
associations  were  particularly  instructed  to  lay  the  subject  be- 
fore them  at  their  next  meeting. 
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Mr.  Ackley  was  appointed  delegate  to  the  Genesee  Associs* 
tion,  which  would  hold  its  meeting  next  in  order.  But,  he 
either  did  not  himself  fully  understand  the  characterof  the  body 
designed  to  be  organized,  or  he  could  not  make  that  council  un- 
derstand him.  They  obtained  totally  a  wrong  idea  concerning^ 
it ;  construed  it  into  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy ;  branded  me,, 
as  being  the  mover  of  it,  with  the  epithet  of  Pope,  and  spiritual 
tyrant — as  seeking  to  be  lord  over  the  heritage  of  God  ;  and 
spurned  the  idea  with  disdain.  I  was  ap}3oiated  to  lay  the 
subject  before  the  Western,  the  parent  association.  But  the 
breeze,  or  rather  gale,  which  had  been  raised  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Genesee  Association,  and  their  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  character  of  the  body  proposed  to  be  formed,  had' 
produced  such  a  prejudice  against  it,  that  before  1  had  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  it  before  the  council,  I  was  satirically 
rallied  upon  it ;  and  the  idea  was  treated  with  ridicule  and  even 
levity  by  those  who,  in  less  than  one  year  afterwards,  saw  the 
necessity  of  such  a  body  I  merely  replied  to  their  ridi- 
cule, that  under  such  circumstances  I  would  not  introduce  it  at 
all,  but  would  let  the  matter  rest  until  they  saw  the  necessity  of 
such  an  organization  ;  and  J  assured  them  that  they  v/ould,  ere 
long,  see  sueh  necessity,  and  would  then  treat  the  subject  with 
more  seriousness:  and  sure  enough  they  did.  From  that  time 
it  became  a  subject  of  serious  reflection  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  denomination  ;  and  the  very  next  year  the  subject 
was  brought  up  in  the  Western  Association  ;  and  those  very 
same  individuals  who  had  treated  me  with  ridicule  because  of 
it,J;he  year  previous,  became  its  most  zealous  advocates;  and  it 
was  never  again  abandoned  until  a  convention  was  permanently 
established.  The  struggle,  however,  was  rendered  long  and 
hard  by  the  oppos'tion,  and  even  obstinacy,  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Genesee  Association  ;  one  of  whom,  in  partic- 
ular, has  not,  even  to  this  day,  abandoned  his  inveterate  enmity 
to  it.  It  has  undergone  several  modifications  since  its  first  or- 
ganization ;  but  it  is  not  now,  in  my  estimation,  as  good,  as  prof- 
itable, and  as  safe  a  body  as  I  first  proposed. 
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Organization  of  Black  River  Association — Warren  Skinner — A  text  given^Tlic 
discourse — Tour  to  Genesee  and  Cayuga  Associations — Disaffection — Mr. 
Flaglers  opposition — Further  views  of  the  powers  of  the  Convention — Di- 
gression ;  and  Mr.  Flagler's  course  at  the  Genesee  and  Cayuga  Associations, 
in  1829 — W.  J.  Reese — Meetings  in  Onondaga  and  Manlius — Supplies  the 
de^k  for  a  short  time  for  Mr.  Smith,  in  Philadelphia — Journey — Reception — 
Mr.  P.  Morse — State  of  society — Habits — .Jewish  Synagogue — ith  of  July — 
Congress  Hall,  1776 — Death  of  Ex-President?  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson—Address on  the  occasion — Bishop  White — 'Return  journey — Visit  in 
New  York  city — In  Hudson — T.  F.  King— Chenango  Association — Meeting- 
house in  Nelson — 'Engagement  to  preach  in  Nelson — Mr.  E.  M.  Wooley — 
Journey  to  Vermont — General  Convention — Meeting  with  Mr.  Ballou — Meet- 
ii^  in  Fort  Ann — 'Arrival  at  Bridg3water,  Vt. — My  mother — Barre — My  wife's 
Bister — Our  reception — Northern  Association — Mr.  Williams ;  his  defection — 
Meeting  in  Barre — In  Bridgewater — Return — State  of  the  cause — Engagement 
in  Sanquoit — Associations — Dr.  J.  B.  Pierce — Visit  to  Lyons — Three  Sabbatlis 
in  Lyons — Hon.  Myron  Holley — Newark. 

The  Black  River  Association  wa.s  organized  in  1824,  and  its 
first  session  was  holden  in  Bj'ownville,  Jefferson  county.  No 
ordinary  consideration  prevented  me  from  attending  "all  such 
meetings  within  reasonable  limits  ;  not  only  because  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  them,  but  because  of  tbe  high  gratification 
and  the  indescribable  happiness  it  afforded  me,  in  beholding  the 
enlaro-ement  of  the  boundaries  of  our  Zion,  and  hearing  the 
soul-rejoicing  reports  from  the  messengers  of  truth,  brought  in 
from  its  various  branches.  Few  could  realize  and  enjoy  what 
I  did.  I  had  seen  one  little  society  stand  tottering  alone,  within 
the  whole  compass  of  territory  containing  more  than  fifty  socie- 
ties at  that  time,  and  then  organizing  its  fourth  association  ;  and 
the  small  figure  3  would  number  all  the  preachers  within  the 
limits  which  then  required  fifteen  times  that  number  to  count. 
To  ?ne,  this  did  not  look  like  "The  day  of  small  things  ;"  for  the 
"  Stone  taken  from  the  mountain,  without  hands,"  in  its  onward 
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roll,  was  gathering  velocity  and  magnitude  infinitely  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  anticipations.  At  this  meeting,  I  became 
first  acquainted  with  Warren  Skinner,  Esq.,  who  resided  in  the 
village  of  Brownville,  and  who,  shortly  after  this,  began  his 
proclamation  of  this  great  salvation,  and  who  now  holds  a  con- 
spicuous standing  among  its  most  able  advocates. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  a  request  was  sent  in,  by  some 
person,  to  have  a  discourse  delivered  from  the  22d  verse  of  the 
13th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  :  "  Because  of  lies  ye  have  made  the 
heart  of  the  righteous  sad,"  &c.  It  was  supposed,  at  any  rate, 
to  have  come,  originally,  from  an  opposer  of  the  doctrine,  who 
considered  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  preachers  of  our  or- 
der ;  and  many  manifested  a  great  solicitude  that  it  should  be 
attended  to.  But  to  deliver  a  discourse  from  it  that  day  would 
materially  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  the  speakers,  and 
especially  with  mine,  and  I  did  not  consider  the  subject  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion  ;  and  as  I  had  agreed  to  improve  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath  in  Watertown,  I  informed  the  messenger  that  if 
I  could  have  the  use- of  the  meeting-house  w^e  then  occupied,  (it 
belonged  to  some  Partialist  denomination  ;  the  Baptists,  I  be- 
lieve,) I  would  deliver  a  discourse  from  the  te^t,  on  the  Sabbath 
following,  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m.,  if  that  would  satisfy.  The  pro- 
position was  accepted,  the  use  of  the  house  insured,  and  the  ap- 
pointment given  out  at  the  close  of  our  services. 

The  time  arrived,  and  the  house  was  filled  to  overflowing. 
In  the  first  place,  I  endeavored  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the 
text,  showing  the  then  condition  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  the 
proper  original  meaning  of  the  prophet,  and  the  application  of 
the  text  to  the  false  prophets  in  Israel.  And  in  the  next  place, 
dwelt  upon  the  gross  perversion  of  the  text,  by  those  who  were 
in  a  very  constant  habit  of  using  it,  and  lugging  it  entirely  out 
of  its  connection,  and  pressing  it  into  a  service  the  most  distant 
from  any  meaning  the  inspired  penman  could  possibly  have  at- 
tached to  it;  and  then,  by  "turning  the  tables,"  I  applied  it, 
with  all  the  power  and  severity  I  was  master  of ;  by  showing 
the  analogy  between  the  characters  of  the  false  prophets  of  Is- 
rael, who  "  dealt  partial  in  the  law,"  who  "  prophesied  for  re- 
ward," who  "  looked  every  man  to  his  gain  from  his  quarter," 
who  could  "  bite  with  their  teeth  while  they  cried  peace,"  and 
"  prepared  war  against  every  one  who  would  not  put  into  their 
mouths,"  and  a  certain  class,  or  classes,  of  professed  prophets 
in  the  Christian  church,  who  arrogated  to  themselves  all  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual   immunities  ;  and  made  the   "  hearts  of   the 
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righteous  sad" — desolate,  by  producing  scepticism,    darkness, 
uiireconciliation,  despair,  delirium,  and  death. 

Tlicy  had  voluntarily  put  a  weapon  into  my  hands,  and  I  felt 
justilied  in  <j.sing  it.  Tiic  audience  gave  profjuii!!  attention, 
and  1  could  di.scoviM*  visible  manifestations  of  surprise  on  many 
countenance.  What  effect  it  ultimately  had,  I  am  not  able 
to  say.  But  opposers  generally  satisfied  themselves,  in  those 
days,  with  the  trite  remark,  "  The  devil  always  helps  Univer- 
.saiists." 

Besides  the  places  already  mentioned,  I  delivered  discourses, 
on  this  tour,  in  Field's  Settlement,  Watertown,  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, and  Richland. 

I  remained  at  home  but  two  Sundays  after  returning  from  my 
last  visit  to  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  in  1825,  before  starting  on 
another  tour  to  the  west.  The  Ontario  Association,  formerly 
the  Genesee  Branch,  held  its  session  in  Parma,  Monroe  County, 
on  the  third  Wednesday  in  September,  1825  ;  and  the  Cayuga 
Association  met  in  Marcellus,  on  ihe  fourth  Wednesday  in  the 
same  month  ;  and  my  calculation  was  to  attend  both.  The  Sun- 
day previous  to  the  meeting  ii«|rma,  I  preached  in  Pittsford,  . 
and  on  the  Sunday  fjllowing  in  tlopewell,  and  lectured  on  my 
way  out  in  Flenrietta,  and  on  my  return  in  Rochester,  Canan- 
daigua,  and  Waterloo. 

Up  to  about  that  time  there  had  never  anything  taken  place 
to  cloud  the  sun-shine  of  our  associational  meetings,  to  cause 
dissension  in  our  council,  or  disturb  the  perfect  unanimity  of 
,  action  and  harmony  of  feeling  ;  we  seemed  to  have  but  one  ob- 
ject in  view  in  all  our  deliberations,  and  one  spirit  pervaded 
the  whole  ;  but  now  a  cloud  was  coming  over  us,  and  the  thun- 
ders began  to  roll.  And  what  grieved  me  the  most  was,  that  I 
had  been  the  first  cause  of  disturbing  the  elements.  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned  the  proposition  for  organizing  a  State  Conven- 
tion— the  incipient  steps  that  were  taken — the  feelings  with 
which  it  was  met,  the  opposition  it  encountered,  and  so  forth. 
It  had  by  this  time  become  a  subject  of  serious  miportance  ; 
several  Associations  had  adopted  the  plan  ;  many  who  at  first 
treated  it  with  indilference,  and  even  with  ridicule,  had  now  es- 
poused it  with  a  z.'al  more  fervid  than  I  ever  felt,  and  were  pur- 
suing it  with  more  strenuous  measures  than  I  could  desire  ;  and 
the  convention  had  already  been  organized  by  three  or  more 
associations,  and  had  holden  one  or  two  meetings. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  the  council  in  Parma,  and  a 
motion  made  to  unite  with  the  convention  and  appoint  delegates 
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for  that  purpose.  But  as  I  was  Moderator  of  the  council,  I  nei- 
ther made  the  motion,  nor  advocated  it  ;  but  I  was  under  the 
absolute  necessity  of  trying  to  defend  myself.  For  although 
there  were'  now  many  more  zealous  advocates  for  it  than  my- 
self, still  I  was  known  as  the  first  mover  of  it  ;  and  therefore 
the  whole  weight  of  the  oppressor's  vengeance  fell  on  me.  Mr. 
Flagler  was  a  member  of  the  council  ;  and  I  have  already  sta- 
ted that  he  took  a  violent  stand  against  it.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  stature,  strong  mind,  and  profound  argument — at  least  in 
one  respect,  for  he  never  yielded.  You  might  as  well  stand  and 
argue  with  the  mighty  waters  of  the  cataract  of  Niagara  to 
cease  their  roar,  as  to  attempt  to  remove  him  from  a  position  he 
had  taken.  And  by  his  untiring  perseverance,  his  bold,  dog- 
matical, overwhelming,  and  endless  declamation,  he  had  acquir- 
ed a  complete  ascendancy  over  many  minds  in  that  region,  and 
awed  others  into  a  servile  submission  to  his  own  measures. 
And  now  he  came  out  with  all  his  artillery  not  only  against  the 
measure,  but  against  me  as  its  author.  1  was  represented  as  an 
ambitious  aspirant,  seeking  to  establish  a  hierarchy,  to  rule  as 
lord  over  the  heritage  of  GA  impose  creeds,  confessions  of 
faith,  and  rules  of  discipline,  and  the  next  thing  would  be  a 
holy  inquisition.  One  of  his  proselytes,  a  good  lay  brother  and 
member  of  the  council,  who  probably  never  contributed  a  dol- 
lar towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  those  who  had  devoted 
their  whole  lives,  their  strength  and  talent — who  had  willingly 
sacrificed  their  temporal  comforts  and  ease,  and  family  endear- 
ments— encountered  the  buffetings  of  the  elements,  and  the. 
more  soul-trying  storms  of  human  passions  and  prejudices — who 
had  suffered  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst,  and  expended 
their  last  cent  to  proclaim  far  and  wide  the  doctrine  he  profess- 
ed to  believe  as  the  truth  of  God — called  me  Pope,  and  Bishop, 
and  charged  me  with  cupidity  !  It  was  in  vain  that  I  explained 
my  views  of  the  character  and  powers  of  a  constitution.  That 
I  had  never  desired  it  to  be  clothed  with  ecclesiastical  power, 
nor  did  I  think  it  consistently  could  be,  not  even  to  decide  upon 
the  qualification  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  nor  grant  letters 
of  fellowship,  nor  even  expel  a  disorderly  preacher — that  these 
lX)wers  belonged  to  the  churches  in  their  individual  capacity,  in 
the  first  place  ;  and  secondly,  in  their  associate  capacity,  as,  for 
instance,  in  this  council ;  much  less  could  the  convention  im- 
pose creeds,  or  rules  of  discipline  upon  churches  and  societies — 
that  all  the  powers  which  the  convention  was  designed  to  exer- 
cise,  according  to  my  plan,  were  merely  advisory.     It  might 
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irive  counsel  to  associations,  or  serve  as  an  arljitration  to  settle 
dirterencesjbetween  associations,  or  between  cliurches  and  as- 
sociations, or  associations  and  preachers,  when  appealed  to  by 
an  agfjricvcd  party  ;  but  the  only  object  that  I  had  in  view  in 
proposini;  such  a  body,  was  to  create  a  center  ol"  Communica- 
tion tor  the  wiiole  body  of  Universalists  in  the  Stato,  for  mutual 
edification,  encoura<j:cment,  improvement,  and  liberty  of  the 
wiiole — not  to  tyranizc  over,  nor  in  any  shape  to  infringe  uprjn 
the  rights  or  principles  of  associations,  churches,  or  individu- 
als, '•  Surely,  brethren,"  said  I,  "  in  my  labors  in  this  country  for 
twenty  years  past — itinerating  through  its  length  and  breadth — 
coming  and  going  at  your  call,  through  storms  and  sunshine, 
heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst,  by  day  and  by  night,  serving 
you  without  fee  or  reward — surely,  1  must  have  given  you  some 
very  strong  evidences  of  personal  ambition  and  cupidity  !"  But 
all  this  was  to  no  purpose.  Feelings  had  been  awakened,  and 
— (I  would  forever  obliterate  this  part  of  the  history  of  our  order, 
could  1  do' it  witli  justice  to  community) — unkind  feeling  which 
rebutted  every  appeal  to  reason  or  to  sympathy.  Ah  !  Univer- 
salists are  nothing  but  men,  after  all  ;  and  are  subject  to  like 
passions  with  other  men. 

Mr.  Flagler  had  taken  his  stand  ;  and  all  the  power  and  influ- 
ence he  possessed  were  called  into  requisition  to  crusli  the  con- 
vention in  its  bud.  He  rallied  all  his  forces,  and  attended  ev- 
ery association  possibly  within  his  reach  for  several  years  ;  and 
never,  to  this  day,  gave  up  his  opposition  ;  but  being  overpower, 
ed  by  tiie  operation  of  the  convention,  and  the  ditlusion  of  light 
to  other  minds  on  the  subject,  he  at  length  was  compelled  to 
"  sit  and  grieve  alone.*' 

Something  of  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Flagler  may  be  discovered 
from  tiie  treatment  I  received  from  him  three  years  afterwards. 
He  kej/t  some  two  or  three  of  the  western  associations  from 
uniting  with  the  others  in  convention  for  several  years ;  and 
consequently  we  kept  up,  as  far  as  possible,  a  communication 
with  them  by  our  old  means,  of  visiting  committees.  In  1828, 
I  received  an  appointment  from  the  Central  Association,  (such 
was  the  name  given,  after  a  number  of  other  associations  had 
sprung  up  around  it,  to  tlie  old  Western  Association,)  to  visit  the 
Ontario  Association,  which  was  to  hold  its  session  in  the  town  of 
Victor.  On  my  arrival,  I  stopped  at  tiie  house  to  which  I  was 
directed  by  our  friends,  and  while  standing  on  a  platform  in 
front  of'the  door,  Mr.  Flagler  drove  up.  As  his  carriage  stop- 
ped, I  stepped  to  hun  and  ollered  him  my  hand,  and  inquired  af- 
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ter  his  health  and  that  of  his  family  ;   but  all  I  received  in  re- 
turn was  merely  a  cold  touch  of  the  hand,  with  the  icy,  laconic 
answer,  "They  are  well,"  without  a  return  of  the  compliment, 
or  even  another  word  ;  he  then  descended  from  his  carriage, 
and,  without  any  further  notice  of  me,  passed  by  me  into  the 
house.     I  had  known  Mr.  F.  from  his  first  conversion  to  the 
faith,  had  encouraged  his  entrance  upon  the  ministry,  had  re- 
commended him  to  our  societies  and  brethren,  and  indulged  all 
the  warm  and  friendly  sentiments  of  a  brother  toward  him  ;  and 
this  t  *atment  from  him,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  when  we  had 
not  met  for  some  tv>o  years  or  more,  and  where  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  greeting  each  other  with  undissemble.d  cordiality,  wound- 
ed my  feelings  prodigiously,  and  overwhelmed  my  soul  with  a 
gloom  which  1  could  not  shake  off  during  the  whole  tour ;  and 
he  persevered  in  this  coldness  and  neglect  during  the  whole  ses- 
sion.    At  a  suitable  time,  he,  as  a  leading  member,  called  on  the 
preachers  and  delegates  to  repair  to  the  council-room  in  another 
part  of  the  building — all  done  in  my  presence,  but  without  ask- 
ing me  to   accompany  them,  or  intimating   that  my  presence 
would  be  acceptable.     The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and  1 
was  told,  (for  I  was  not  present.)  that  some  brother  nominated 
me  for  moderator,  which  Mr.  F.  objected  to,  had  the  motion  re- 
called, and  got  appointed  himself.     However,  after  the  council 
had  organized,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  entered  on  business,  I 
ventured  into  the  room,  and  at  a  suitable  time  arose  and  asked 
the  privilege  of  addressing  a  few  words,  which  was  coldly  grant- 
ed.    I  stated  to  them,  in  substance,  that  by  appointment  of  the 
Central  Association  1  made  them  this  visit,  to  present  the  con- 
gratulations of  that  body  ;  and  to  inform  them  that  the  cause  of 
Zion  was  prosperous  in  that  region,  and  the  manifestations  of 
Divine  approbation  were  apparent  in  the  addition  of  churches, 
societies,  and  laborers,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year;  and  that 
the  Association  to  which  I  belonged  desired  a  reciprocation  ©f 
the  like  favor,  &c.     And  all  the  reply  that  I  received  to  my  ad- 
dress,and  all  the  notice  that  was  taken  of  it,  was  merely  a  groan 
from  the  moderator.     And  so  perfectly  under  the  control  of  that 
individual  were  the  whole  council,  that  there  was  not  a  mo- 
tion made  to  invite  me  to  a  seat  in  the  council,  which  was  a  civ- 
ility uniforml}-  extended  to  all  visiting  brethren,  and  considered 
indispensible  in  case  of  a  visiting  committee ;  and  I'was  never 
invited  to  participate  in   any  of  their  deliberations.     The  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  however,  applied  to  me  to  deliver  a  dis- 
course, and  urged  their  suit  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  I  re- 
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luctantly  consented  ;  but  I  surely  felt  little  like  preaching,  and 
I  presume  my  discourse  was  as  cold  and  lifeless  as  was  their 
conduct  toward  me.  That  Mr.  F.,  on  subsequent  relkction,  felt 
some  compunctions  of  conscience,  I  had  pretty  good  evidence, 
from  some  remarks  he  made  to  Mr.  Ackley,  as  well  as  from  the 
course  he  pursued  at  the  Cayuga  Association,  which  met  the 
week  following,  at  hjempronius.  My  mission  extended  to  these 
two  Associations  ;  and  notwithstanding^  the  cold  reception  1  had 
met  with  at  tiie  Ontario,  1  could  not  conscientiously  forego  my 
obligation  to  fullil  my  whole  mission.  I  therefore  repaired  to 
the  next  Association,  expecting  I  should  probably  meet  with  sim- 
ilar treatment  ;  for  Mr.  F.'s  influence  w^s  nearly  as  great  in 
that  as  in  the  Ontario  ;  and  I  expected  he  would  be  there.  But 
his  manner  was  completely  changed,  fie  sought  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  me,  and  even  tried  to  be  sociable.  He  was 
■  again  appointed  moderator,  and  the  first  act  of  the  council,  by 
his  suggestion,  was  to  pass  a  resolution  inviting  me  to  a  seat  in 
the  council,  and  sending  out  a  committee  to  inform  me,  and  re- 
questing me  to  come  in.  But  he  was  too  stubborn  ever  to  make 
an  apology  to  me. 

But  again  1  have  rambled  with  you,  kind  reader ;  you  must 
now  accompany  me  back.  AVe  started  to  attend  two  Associa- 
tions ;  but  the  portentous  cloud  which  broke  upon  us  at  the  first, 
and  the  hurricane  which  followed,  have  blown  us  away  amid 
troubled  waters,  to  two  other  Associations,  at  a  much  later  peri- 
od, and  nearly  bewildered  us.  You  must  now  allow  me  to  con- 
duct you  back  to  the  Cayuga  Association,  in  1825,  where  a 
happier  season  awaits  us,  a  richer  feast  is  being  prepared,  and 
where  we  shall  in  some  measure  forget  the  bitterness  of  that 
unsavory  cup  we  have  been  compelled  to  drink. 

At  this  meeting,  among  many  other  excellent  brethren,  I  found 
my  highly-esteemed  friend  and  brother  C.  G.  Person,  whose 
•soul  always  mingled  with  mine,  and  whose  spirit  ever  drank  at 
the  same  fountain.  It  was  a  happy  meeting;  and  perhaps  ap- 
peared doubly  so  to  me,  who  had  borne  a  heavy  load  at  heart 
for  several  days  past.  Nodibsensions  arose  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  council.  "The  liand  that  soweth  discord  among  breth- 
ren" was  not  there.  The  evidences  of  the  enlargement  of  our 
hordes,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  afforded  subject  of  con- 
gratulation, and  encouragement,  and  hope.  At  this  Association, 
our  young,  gifted,  and  higidy-esteemed,  but  now  deeply-la- 
mented brother  and  fellow. laborer,  Wm.  J.  Reese,  whose  short, 
active  Ijfe  was  so  faithfully  employed  in  the  service  of  his  Di. 
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vine  Master,  even  to  the  very  last  moment,  received  ordination  ; 
and  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  delivering  his  ordination  sermon, 
from  St.  John,  15  :   16. 

On  the  day  following  the  Association,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Person,  I  attended  a  meeting  in  Onondaga,  and  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing preached  in  Manlius  ;  and  on  Monday  returned  home 
once  more  in  peace  to  my  family.  My  oldest  daughter  accom- 
panied me  on  this  excursion,  as  well  as  on  the  other  alluded  to, 
in  1828,  which,  in  some  degree,  assisted  to  dispel  the  gloom  and 
despondency  to  which  I  was  exposed. 

I  remained  pretty  steadily  at  home  during  the  remainder  of 
the  fall,  the  ensuing  winter,  and  spring,  fulfilling  my  engage- 
ments with  the  societies  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  made  no 
excursions  to  any  great  distance  ;  and  gave  my  attention  more 
immediately  to  the  concerns  of  my  family,  to  try,  if  possible,  to 
relieve  my  wife  of  the  cares,  labors,  and  anxieties  which  too 
heavily  pressed  upon  her  ;  for  in  my  zeal  for  the  cause, 
I  was  too  much  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  those  duties,  and 
throwing  vastly  too  heavy  a  burden  on  her. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Smith  and  Mr.  P.  Morse  had,  a  year  or  more  be- 
fore this,  settled  as  pastors  of  the  churches  in  Philadelphia  ;  Mr. 
Smith  with  the  Callowhill,  and  Mr.  Morse  with  the  Lombard 
St.  Church.  And  one  day,  about  the  middle  of  June,  1826,  a 
little  past  the  middle  of  the  day,  I  was  much  surprised  to  see 
Mr.  Smith  enter  my  house,  not  having  heard  a  word  from  him 
for  months,  and  supposing  him  to  be  in  Philadelphia.  He  ever 
had  a  feeble  appearance ;  but  nov/  he  looked  unusually  sallow, 
emaciated,  and  feeble,  and  manifested,  on  his  first  entrance,  a^i 
uncommon  degree  of  solicitude.  He  had  come  on  an  express, 
which  he  said  was  imperious.  His  health  had  failed  him  to  that 
degree,  that  his  usefulness,  if  not  his  life,  depended  on  his  re- 
linquishing his  city  labors  for  a  season,  of  retiring  for  a  sea- 
son  and  taking  more  exercise  in  the  unpolluted  air  of  the  coun- 
try  than  he  could  possibly  enjoy  in  the  city  ;  and  he  had  left 
Philadelphia  with  the  express  stipulation,  that  if  I  was  alive  and 
well,  I  should  go  and  supply  his  place  for  a  few  Sabbaths  ;  or 
in  case  of  failure,  he  was  to  return  immediately.  I  was,  in- 
deed,  taken  by  surprise  ;  but  he  pleaded  so  earnestly,  and  his 
pale  and  haggard  countenance  appealed  so  eloquently  ti  the 
sympathies  of  my  soul,  that  I  could  not  deny  his  suit ;  and  there- 
fore determined  to  break  ofi"  thus  abruptly  from  my  own  socie- 
ties, and  try  to  satisfy  them  the  best  way  I  could,  after  my  re- 
turn, and  to  go  to  Philadelphia.     Hasty  preparations  were  made, 
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and  I  repaired  to  Utica,  wliere  I  took  passage  in  a  stage  coach 
for  All)any,  on  as  dark  and  rainy  a  night  as  is  ever  seen  in  that 
?>eason  ol"  the  year ;   from  Albany  to  New  York  I  got  passage 
in  a  stcani-boat,  and  from  New  York  to  New  Hrunswick,  in  N. 
J.  ;  from  thence  by  land  in  stage-coach  to  Trenton,  and  thence 
by  steani-boat  to  Pliiladclphia,  where  I  arrived  on  the  next  Sat- 
urday after  Mr.  S.  came  to  my  house.      Before  leaving  the 
steam-boat,  I  descried,  among    the  crowd    collected  upon  the 
wharf,  Mr.  Morse,  peering  through  the  multitude  to  examine 
the  passengers  ;  although  his  eye  caught  mine,  and  a  smile  of 
recognition  relieved  his  visible  anxiety ;  he  conducted  me  to 
his  dwelling,  and  I  boarded  with  him  during  my  stay.     I  re- 
mained in  Philadelphia  six  Sabbaths  ;  during  the  time,  made 
.<;everal  exchanges  with  Mr.  Morse,  but  preached  none  on  week 
days*     The  doctrine  seemed  wholly  confined  to  the  city ;  few 
or  none  attended  meetings  from  the  surrounding  country,  nor 
could  I  learn  that  any  one  beyond  the  suburbs  of  tlie  city  pro- 
fessed the  least  knowledge  of  Universalism.     But  I  found  here 
an  intelligent  and  good  people,  plain  and  unostentatious  in  their 
manners,  just  and  upright  in  theii'  deal,  temperate  in  their  hab- 
its, and  social,  kind,  and  benevolent  in  their  intercourse.     The 
meetings  were  well  attended,  and  the  members  of  both  churches 
manifested  a  strong  attachment  to  their  pastors.     The  members 
of  the  Callowhill  church  expressed  great  solicitude  about  Mr. 
Smith,  most  ardently  desired  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  his 
return  to  his  pastoral  charge.     I  enjoyed  good  health  during 
my  residenc'e,  but  in  order  to  secure  it,  I  was  obliged  to  be  a 
little  eccentric  in  my  Iiabits.     Half  of  their  preaching,  even  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  (July,)  was  done  in  the  night.     One 
discourse  at  10  in  the  morning,  and  another  at  candle  lighting, 
was  the  invariable  custom  in  most  churches  of  the  city,  I  be- 
lieve,  and  certainly  so   in  both  Universalist   churches  ;    and 
all  their  social  parties  were  holden  after  candle-lighting.     They, 
therefore,  scarcely  ever  retired  to  bed  until  after  12  o'clock, 
nor  rose  in  the  morning  until  8  or  9.     A  conformity  to  this  prac- 
tice would  never  answer  my  purpose.     I  was  always  an  early 
riser;  and  after  the  light  of   day   had   penetrated  my    cham- 
ber, there  was  no  more  "  sleep  to  my  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  mv 
eye-lids,"   let  the  time  of  my   retiring  be  what  it  might.     I 
therefore  adopted   the  same  practice  in  the    city    as  at  home, 
of  rising  before  the  sun,  and  taking  a  walk  out  into  the  country, 
to  breathe  the  Sclubricus  and  refreshing  air  of  the  morning. 
And  while  1  crept  stealthily  away  from  the  snoring  mttltitude, 
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and  inhaled  the  invig-oratino;  breeze  of  the  morninor  these  lines 
of  the  immortal  Thompson  would  always  occur  to  my  mind  :-— 

"  Falsely  luxurious  !  -will  not  man  awake. 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  morning  breeze, 
To  silent  meditation  due,  and  sacred  song  ]" 

Having  taken  my  morning  excursion,  generally  of  a  mile  or 
more  out  of  the  city,  I  could  return  with  a  good  appetite  for 
breakfast,  spend  the  forenoon  in  my  study,  take  a  season  of  re- 
pose after  dinner,  and  be  ready  for  a  social  interview  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  although  the  weather  was  unusually  warm,  for  me, 
I  nevertheless  found,  in  this  course,  the  means  of  preserving  my 
health,  and  keeping  up  my  spirits. 

While  in  the  city,  I  had  the  privilege,  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  my  life,  of  going  to  a  Jewish  Synagogue,  and  witness- 
ing the  forms  of  Hebrew  worship.  There  was  little  in  it  inter- 
esting to  me ;  not  being  a  Hebrew  scholar,  I  could  not  under- 
stand much  they  said  '•  out  of  the  law,''  nor  "  say  amen,"  as 
they  spake  "in  an  unknown  tongue :"  I  could  only  see  their 
formulas,  in  which  I  discovered  very  little  solemnity. 

A  still  more  interesting  occasion  to  me  occurred,  which  1  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  witnessing.  On  the  4th  of  July,  the  old 
Congress  Hall  of  '76  was  thrown  open,  and  I  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  an  address  delivered  from  the  very  stand  where  the 
venerable  President,  John  Hancock,  sat  when  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  adopted;  where  a  full-size  statue  of 
Jefferson,  in  marble,  with  the  roll  of  independence  in  his  right 
hand,  stood  directly  behind  the  speaker.  The  discourse  was 
not  great ;  but  the  association  of  ideas  and  feelings  produced 
by  the  scene  was  thrilling  and  captivating.  On  this  day,  too, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable,  solemn,  and  interesting  events  oc- 
curred, that  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Two 
of  the  Ex-Presidents,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  JetTerson,  both 
of  whom  were  active  members  of  that  Congress,  and  members 
of  the  committee  who  prepared  and  brought  in  that  everlasting 
document  which  sealed  the  independence  and  glory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  departed  this 
life,  probably  within  one  hour  of  each  other.  It  might  be  said 
of  them,  as  in  the  lameniation  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
"They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
death  they  were  not  divided."  And  before  I  left  Philadelphia 
I  heard  (or  rather  saw,  for  few  could  hear)  an  address  deliver- 
ed on  the  occasion.     A  staging  was  erected,  in  front  of  the  sec- 
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f>Rcl  story  of  tho  Old  State  House,  for  tho  spoakor  ;  and  the 
whole  garden,  or  green,  thirty  rods  square,  in  iVont  of  the  build- 
ing, was  densely  crowded  with  people  ;  the  staging  was  hung 
with  mourning,  and  the  wholo  scene  was  one  of  great  solemni- 
ty. The  venerahle  IJishop  White,  who,  I  believe,  was  chap- 
lain to  the  Congress  of  '7G,  and  also  a  chaplain  in  the  revolu- 
tionary service,  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage,  his  thin, 
snow-white  locks  gently  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  read  prayers 
on  the  occasion. 

At  length  ^Tr.  Smith  returned  with  his  family,  (for  when  ho 
left  Philadelphia,  he  felt  so  sure  of  securing  my  labors,  that  he 
took  his  family  with  him,)  with  improved  health,  to  the  great 
joy  of  his  parishioners.  1  had  been  treated  with  great  cordial- 
ity and  respect  during  my  sojourn  with  this  kind  people  ;  and,  re- 
ceiving an  ample  reward  for  my  labors,  at  their  liberal  hands, 
I  took  an  atfectionate  leave  of  the  city  of  brotherly  love,  and, 
with  a  beating  heart,  set  my  face  once  more  toward  my  family. 
I  returned  in  the  same  manner  and  by  nearly  the  same  route 
that  I  went,  but  a  little  more  leisurely.  I  spent  a  short  time  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  made  Mr.  Kneeland  the  first,  and 
the  last,  and  the  only  visit  I  ever  made  him  in  his  family  ;  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  he  accompanied  me  forty  miles  up  the 
river  with  his  little  necromancer,  in  search  of  Captain  Kidd's 
gold  ! 

I  also  called  at  the  city  of  Hudson,  where  our  much-lament- 
ed brother,  T.  F.  King,  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church.  At 
his  earnest  request,  I  remained  with  him  over  the  Sabbath, 
preached  for  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  administered  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Eucharist  to  the  church.  I  found  the  cause  pros- 
perous under  his  well-directed  labors,  and  the  church  enjoying 
spiritual  life.  We  truly  enjoyed  a  happy  season.  From  thence 
I  traveled  by  steam>boat  to  Albany,  stage  to  Schenectady,  canal- 
boat  to  Utica,  stage  to  Madison,  and  reached  the  bosom  of  my 
too-much-neglected  family  on  the  11th  or  l'2ih  day  of  August. 

I  arrived  home  from  Philadelphia  in  season  to  attend  the  Che- 
nango Association  which  met  this  year,  on  the  4th  Wednesday 
in  August,  in  the  town  of  German,  but  made  no  more  extensive 
excursions  until  the  fall  of  1827. 

During  the  year  1626,  the  inhabitants  of  Nelson  Flats,  town 
of  Nelson,  Madison  County,  without  distinction  of  sect,  united 
and  built  a  meeting-house,  and  finished  it  off  in  good  style, 
which  they  mutually  agreed  should  be  free  for  all  denomina- 
tions, without  any  other  restriction  than,  that  no  denomination 
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should  make  appointments  in  it  to  interfere  with  the  regular  ap- 
pointments of  another.  They  got  their  house  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the  spring  of  1827,  and  in  April 
of  that  year  applied  to  me  to  hold  a  meeting  in  it.  I  complied 
witli  the  request,  and  entered  into  an  engagement  to  preach 
with  them  once  a  month  for  a  year.  This  was  the  first  engage- 
ment for  regular  preaching  in  the  house. 

A  spirit  of  universal  liherality  seemed  to  prevail ;  and  the  in- 
habitants, without  distinction   of  sectarian  opinion,  generally 
turned  out  to  meeting  and  filled  the  house  ;  and  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry was  soon  awakened.     Among  those  who  seemed  to  take 
deep  interest,  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  E.  M.  Wooley, 
a  resident  of  the  village,  a  young  man  of  superior  talents,  but 
a  zealous  opposer  of  the  doctrine  ;  and,  as  I  desired,  he  was  very 
eager  to  oppose  it,  and  seize  every  opportunity  to  battle  with  me. 
He  was  very  constant    at   meeting,  affable  and  polite  in  his 
manner,  and  notwithstanding  our  difference  of  opinion,  we  soon 
contracted  a  strong  friendship.     One  day,  when  he  was  battling 
me  with  all  his  might,  I  said  to  him,  "  Brother  Wooley,  you  may 
now  fight  this  doctrine  hard  as  you  please ;  but  I  now  tell  you, 
and  1  wish  you  to  remember  it,  that  strong  as  your  prejudices 
now  are  against  it,  you  have  got  yet  to  believe  it,  and  to  preach 
it  to  the  world  !"     And  I  now  feel  quite  willing  to  let  the  world 
decide  upon  the  evidences  of  my  being  a  true  prophet ;  for  be- 
fore the  year  of  my  engagement  closed,  he  became  a  happy  be- 
liever in  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  and  within  about  three  years, 
commenced  its  promulgation,  to  which  lie  has  zealously,  faith- 
fully, and   successfully  devoted  his  time  and  talents  up  to  the 
present  time  ;  and  he  stands  now  among  the  most  able  advocates 
of  the  blessed  truth. 

More  than  seven  years  had  elapsed  since  we  had  visited  any 
of  our  relatives  in  New  England ;  during  which  time  several 
had  been  called  from  these  mortal  shores,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  scattered  from  the  land  of  our  l)irth ;  not  a  single  member 
of  my  finher-in-law's  family  remained  in  New  Salem,  nor  a  rel- 
ative of  his  except  sister's  children  ;  and  I  had  only  a  brother 
and  a  half-sister,  with  some  remnants  of  their  families,  that  re- 
mained in  our  native  town.  My  father  died  in  Feb.,  1824  :  and 
soon  after  his  decease  my  mother  took  up  her  residence  with 
my  youngest  sister,  in  Vermont,  where  I  had  another  sister,  and 
where  my  wife  also  had  two  ;  Vermont,  therefore,  instead  of 
the  land  that  gave  us  birth,  had  now  become  the  object  of  our 
solicitude.     But  alth5uo;h  mv  mother  had  become  far  advanced 
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in  years,  and  filiiil  as  well  as  fraternal  afTection  drow  mc  stron*,'- 
ly  to  that  point,  I  liad  an  additional  indnccmont  for  the  visit  tliis  • 
fall.  The  General  Convention  was  to  hold  its  nieetinij  in  Sep- 
tember, at  Saratofja  Springs,  which  I  shonld  necessarily  pass  on 
my  journey.  I  had,  for  many  years  past,  seldom  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  that  body  ;  and  I  could  also  so  arrange 
my  travels,  witljfut  interfering  with  our  visits,  as  to  attend  the 
Northern  Association,  which  met  at  Calais,  Vt.,  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober. Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  September,  1827,  in 
company  with  a  widowed  sister  and  a  niece,  we  left  home,  and 
made  our  first  visit  to  a  brother  of  my  wife,  in  Charleton,  Sara- 
toga County,  where  I  left  my  company,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Convention. 

My  feelings  were  highly  exhilarated  in  meeting  many  of  my 
old  co-laborers  in  the  proclamation  of  the  "Common  Salva- 
tion," and  beholding  the  members'who  had  engaged  in  the  holy 
cause  since  I  last  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  attending  a  session 
of  the  convention  ;  and  more  especially  of  once  more  meeting 
my  spiritual  father,  Hosea  Ballou,  and  hearing  "  words  of  truth'' 
from  his  experienced  lips.  Tliree  young  men  were,  at  this  ses- 
sion, set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  solenm  ordination, 
in  the  solemnities  of  which  a  part  was  assigned  to  me.  This 
was  the  last  time  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  convention,  and  this  was  the  last  time — and  I 
fear  it  will  be  the  last  time — that  I  have  ever  seen  the  man  un- 
der whose  ministry  I  have  enjoyed  some  of  the  happiest  hours 
of  my  life,  and  whom  I  have  styled,  with  the  utmost  propriety, 
my  spiritual  father.  At  the  request  of  a  few  friends  from  Fort 
Ann,  who  attended  this  meeting,  I  sent  an  appointment  to  thai, 
place  for  the  next  Sabbath.  The  next  day  I  rejoined  my  com- 
pany, and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  Fort  Ann,  where  I 
found  a  numerous  congregation  on  Sunday,  who  listened  with 
irreat  attention  to  the  message  I  had  to  deliver  to  them.  After 
remaining  a  single  da^v'  in  the  town  of  Fort  Ann,  to  visit  my  rel- 
atives who  still  resided  in  that  pkice,  we  pursued  our  journey 
through  Whitehall  to  Rutland,  Yt.,  from  thence  crossing  the 
Green  Mountains,  through  Sherburne  to  Bridgewater,  where  my 
mother  resided.  It  was  cause  of  inexpressible  happiness  to  find 
my  venerable  parent,  now  advanced  to  four  score  years,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  her  physical  and  intellectual  faculties,  as 
bright  and  as  vigorous,  almost,  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth  ;  and 
my  sisters  and  their  families  in  good  health,  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  necessary  comforts  of  life.     It  was  necessary,  how- 
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ever,  to  maKe  but  a  short  stay  here,  as  the  tuTie  for  the  meeting' 
of  the  Association  was  approaching  ;  and  reserving  the  major- 
part  of  our  visit  for  our  return,  I  left  my  sister  and  niece,  and 
with  my  wife  pursued  our  journey  to  Barre,  Washington  Coun- 
ty, where  she  had  a  sister  residing,  and  near  the  place  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

These  sisters  had  lived  remote  from  each^ther  from  early 
life,  had  not  met  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  had  seldom 
heard  from  each  other ;  all  the  correspondence  they  had  ever 
held  was  a  single  letter  which  I  addressed  them  soon  after  our 
marriage,  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Farwell,  who  resided  a  neighbor 
to  tliem,  but  to  which  we  never  received  a  reply.  It  was  night 
before  we  arrived  there ;  but  the  weather  was  mild,  and  the 
moon's  full  orb,  with  her  silver,  mellow,  solemn  beams,  brilliant- 
ly lighted  our  path -way,  casting  a  sombre  hue  upon  the  rich, 
variegated  face  of  the  vegetable  world.  But  we  kneAv  nothing 
of  the  temporal  circumstances  of  those  we  sought,  whether  we 
should  find  a  shelter  for  our  jaded  beast — for  we  had  driven  fif- 
ty miles  over  the  mountainous  roads  of  that  country — or  accom- 
modation for  ourselves.  We  made  inquiry,  and  found  we  were 
approaching  their  habitation,  and  were  conversing  on  the  total 
uncertainty  of  the  manner  of  our  reception,  the  fare  that  we 
should  meet  with,  and  the  pleasure  of  our  visit ;  but  concluded 
that  if  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  them  alive  and  in  health, 
we  should  not  regret  the  weariness  of  our  journey — when,  emerg- 
ing from  a  small  strip  of  wood-land,  our  road  opened  upon  a 
broad,  extensive  improvement,  exhibiting  a  large  farm  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  with  good  fences  and  handsomely-arranged 
lots,  which  bore  indubitable  testimony  that  the  hand  of  industry 
and  agricultural  skill  was  there ;  while  in  the  distance  we  could 
discover  two  large  barns  in  close  proximity,  and  a  very  good 
frame  dwelling-house,  that  appeared  to  belong  to  the  premises. 
"  Well,"  said  we,  "  if  these  are  Mr.  Lawson's  premises — if 
this  farm  and  these  buildings  belong  to  him,  we  need  not  fear  for 
accommodation  from  lack  of  means;  but  hoAV  shall  we  make 
ourselves  known  ?"  W"e  drove  up  in  front  of  the  house,  where 
we  saw  a  man  in  the  entry-way,  (the  door  being  open,)  churn- 
ing by  the  light  of  the  moon,  in  a  churn  half  as  large  as  a  com- 
mt)n  cider-barrel ;  reining  my  horse  near  the  door,  I  hailed  him 
with,  "Good  evening,  sir;  can  you  entertain  strangers  for  a 
night  /"  An  answer  in  the  affirmative  was  unhesitatingly  giv- 
en ;  and  we  were  requested  to  alight  and  walk  in,  while  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  take  care  of  our  horse  ai'id  carriaofe.     Ws; 
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walked  into  the  house,  and  took  ofT  our  over-garments  ;  but  no 
symptoms  of  recognition  were  discernible.  Nor  was  it  surpri- 
sing ;  they  had  never  known  me  ;  and  the  sisters,  who  were 
young  when  they  last  met,  had  now  become  old  women.  After 
having  a  little  conversation,  however,  by  Avay  of  prelude,  we 
made  ourselves  known  ;  and,  that  we  were  received  with  grate- 
ful feelings  and  joyful  hearts,  the  tears,  which  coursed  in  show- 
ers down  their  cheeks,  gave  ample  witness.  And  to  add  to  our 
gratification  and  pleasure,  we  found  them  in  affluent  circum- 
stances.  Their  full  barns  and  granaries  .•^tforded  rich  living 
for  our  horse,  and  their  chambers,  and  larder,  and  cellar,  all 
the  necessaries  and  even  luxuries  of  life,  for  us.  Oh  !  how 
blessed  it  is,  while  traveling  the  rugged,  and  often  dark  and 
cloudy  paths  of  life,  to  find,  here  and  there,  some  sunny  and 
pleasant  spot ! 

One  day  only  was  allowed  us  to  remain  with  our  friends,  at 
this  time,  before  the  association,  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  We 
repaired  thither,  and  enjoyed  a  happy  and  profitable  meeting. 
Very  few  whom  I  had  before  seen  were  there  ;  but  I  had  seen 
their  names  enrolled  as  soldiers  under  the  "Captain  of  our  Sal- 
vation;" and  although  strangers  in  the  flesh,  we  were  intimate 
associates  in  the  spirit.  We  had  learned  the  tongue,  and  could 
familiarly  converse  in  the  language  of  Zion — we  had  drunk  at 
the  same  fountain,  and  could  b^the  together  in  the  same  impass- 
able ••  River  of  Life."  Surely,  such  convocations  as  these 
are  prelibations  of  future  joys !  I  found  many  here  whom  I 
never  before  met  in  the  flesh,  and  whom  I  shall  never  meet 
again  until  I  meet  them  in  heaven.  There  w^re  preachers  and 
delegates  here  from  almost  every  part  of  the  State,  and  some 
from  the  Queen's  dominion  ;  but  none  with  whom  I  had  associ- 
ated in  this  region,  in  the  infancy  of  my  ministry  ;  they  had  all 
wandered  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  gone  to  a  better. 

I  here  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  preacher  from  Ohio,  by 
the  name  of  Williams,  who,  with  his  lady,  was  making  or 
rather  had  made  the  tour  of  New  England.  He  was  about  re- 
turning to  Ohio,  and  at  my  request,  promised  to  make  me  a  call 
on  his  way.  Tliis  he  did  ;  and  remained  with  me  several  days  ; 
and  preached  one  Sabbath,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  was  laie  in  the  fall,  the  traveling  had  become  very  bad, 
and  his  wife  in  a  very  poor  state  of  health ;  and  feeling  much 
solicitude  about  them,  we  extracted  a  promise  from  him  to  write 
as  soon  as  he  reached  his  habitation.  No  letter  came  from  him, 
JMwever,  and  I  began  to  entertain  fears  that  they  had  got  cast 
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away  upon  the  Lake.  But  my  anxiety  in'this  respect  was  re- 
lieved,  a  few  months  afterwards,  by  learning  that  he,  and  seve- 
ral others,  had  been  shipwrecked  by  the  tempest  of  a  more 
boisterous  sea,  and  cast  upon  a  desolate  and  barren  desert !  Mr. 
Williams,  and  several  other  preachers,  (all  then  in  the  region  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  Ohio,)  except  a  single  individuaL  I  be- 
lieve, all  at  one  and  the  same  time,  while  assembled  at  a  gene- 
ral meeting,  as  though  by  previous  concert,  w^hich  probably  was- 
the  case,  took  one  bold  retrograde  step  back  into  the  ranks  of 
the  "  disciples'"^  of  Alexander  Campbell.  1  will  here  state,  that 
the  individual  excepted  is  our  venerable  brother  Seals,  ^v  ho 
alone  breasted  the  shock,  and  maintained  his  standing  upon  the 
Rock  of  Ages,  where  he  still  abides  in  safety ;  and  through 
all  the  raging  and  strife  of  the  elements  around  him,  has  never 
ceased  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  the  Gospel,  to  give  notice  to  the 
benighted  mariner  of  the  haven  of  safety  and  peace. 

From  the  association  in  Calais,  we  returaed  to  our  friends  in 
Barre.  I  delivered  one  lecture  in  Montpelier  ;  and  on  the  Sun- 
day after  the  association,  preached  in  the  elegant  brick  Univer- 
salist  meeting-house  in  Barre.  The  congregation  was  numer- 
ous, filling  the  house  to  overflov/ing,  and  the  season  v/as  render- 
ed captivating  to  me  by  the  attention  of  the  audience,  but  more 
especially  by  the  superior  performance  of  the  choir,  led  by  that 
king  and  queen  of  singers,  Mr.  Waters  arid  his  lady,  who  had 
given  spirit  and  life  to  the  associ^ion  in  Calais.  The  Tuesday 
following,  we  took  leave  of  our  friends  in  Barre,  and  returned 
to  Bridgewater,  where  we  spent  another  week.  Here  1  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  in  one  part  of  the  town,  and  preached  one  Sun- 
day in  another  ;  and  found  the  cause  in  this,  as  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  that  I  had  visited,  in  a  steady,  onward  course. 
On  the  Monday  following,  we  bade  farewell  to  our  mother,  sis- 
ters and  their  families ;  and,  without  meeting  with  any  occur- 
rence worthy  of  particular  notice,  returned  once  more  to  our 
home  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  first  societies  that  were  organized  in  the  country  arose 
up  promiscuously  over  a  great  extent  of  territory,  tl'equently. 
and,  indeed,  very  generally,  quite  remote  from  each  other.  But 
as  years  rolled  on,  and  preachers  multiplied,  those  intermediate 
sections  began  to  be  visited,  new  places  for  meetings  were  open- 
ed, new  interests  awakened,  and  new  congregations  established  ; 
which  brought  our  societies  into  nearer  proximity  to  each  other,, 
and  increased  the  density  of  our  fraternal  connection. 

I  had  holden-  meetings  repeatedly  in  the  town  of  Nelsoj^  in 
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several  different  neighborhoods,  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  towns, 
before  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house  at  the  Flats,  but  had 
never  preached  in  this  village  ;  but  now  th?  largest  aiul  most 
respectable  congregation,  and  the  most  flourisliing  society  exist- 
ed here,  of  any  in  all  that  region  of  country.  And  late  in  the 
fall  of  this  year,  another  door  was  opened  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding societies.  In  a  very  early  day  of  my  settling  in  the 
State,  1  had  had  occasian  to  deliver  some  lectures,  and  attend 
one  or  two  funerals  on  the  Sanquoit  creek,  in  the  east  part  of 
the  town  of  Paris ;  but  no  great  interest  was  manifested  'u\  the 
doctrine  of  Universalism,  until  then.  I  had  now  a  very  urgent 
request  to  make  an  appointment  there,  which  I  complied  with; 
and  so  much  interest  was  manifested — so  numerous  and  increas- 
ing were  the  conirregations,  that  after  a  few  meetings  I  engaged 
to  preach  with  them  one  half  of  the  Sabbaths  for  the  ensuing 
•year,  which  arrangement  was  renewed  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  so  continued  until  I  left  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  year  1828,  I  attended  the  Central  Association,  in  Fly 
Creek  settlement,  in  Otsego  county  ;  the  Black  River  Associa- 
tion, in  Ellisburg  ;  as  well  as  the  Ontario  and  Cayuga  Associa- 
tions, which  I  have  before  mentioned.  While  at  the  Ontario 
Association,  I  received,  by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  a  very  hand- 
somely-bound pocket-testament,  as  a  present  from  Dr.  J.  B. 
Pierce,  of  Lyons,  son  of  the  lady  whose  conversion  from  Meth- 
odism, in  Hamilton,  I  have  noticed,  with  a  request  from  the  do- 
nor that  I  should  call  and  deliver  a  discourse  in  Lyons,  on  my 
return.  Having  no  engagement  for  the  Sabbath  intervening  the 
Ontario  and  Ca^^uga  Associations,  I  returned  an  answer  tliat  1 
would  be  at  Lyons  on  that  day.  Extensive  notice  was  given, 
and  a  congregation  filled  every  seat  in  the  court-house  on  the 
occasion  ;  many  of  the  most  respectable  and^inlluential  citizens 
attended,  and  among  them,  the  Hon.  Myron  Hollcy,  of  consid- 
erable celebrity  in  the  political  world.  This  led  to  a  request  for 
me  to  vis-it  them  again  the  ensuing  winter,  and  spend  a  few  Sab- 
baths in  succession  with  them,  as  the  distance  from  my  resi- 
dence, being  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  would  render  it  very 
inconvenient  to  go  for  a  single  Sabbath  at  a  time.  Arrange- 
ments were  accordingly  made,  and  in  the  month  of  January  fol- 
lowing, (1829,)  I  spent  three  Sabbaths  in  Lyons.  The  houses 
of  Myron  HoUey,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Pierce,  were  freely  open- 
ed tome,  and  in  their  kind,  hospitable  families  I  received  every 
civility  and  attention  I  could  possibly  desire,  during  my  stay. 
The  court-house,   which  we  occupied  for  our  meetings,  was 
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quite  a  spacious  building,  for  a  country  town,  and  was  uniformly 
well  filled  on  each  Sabbath  ;  and  the  meetings  constantly  in- 
creased in  popularity  and  in  attendance.  Appearances  were 
then  certainly  promising  for  building  up  a  respectable  society, 
and  permanently  establishing  tlie  cause  in  that  place  ;  and  I 
very  much  regretted  that  I  could  not  comply  with  their  earnest 
solicitations  to  remain  longer ;  but  my  other  engagements  for- 
bade it.  1  left  them,  however,  with  some  hopes  of  being  able 
to  make  them  another  visit ;  but  subsequent  circum^ances  ren- 
dered it  impossible  ever  to  enjoy  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Holley  was  a  man  of  much  popularity ;  but  although  a 
firm  and  avowed  believer  in  Universal  Salvation,  and  a  real 
lover  of  the  truth,  he  would  much  prefer  the  name  of  Unitari- 
an. He  had  some  personal  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  extolled  him  Very  highly,  and  said  ^ 
that  Dr.  C.  was  as  firm  a  believer  in  the  ultimate  holiness  and 
happiness  of  all  mankind  as  I  was,  although  he  was  denomina- 
ted a  Unitarian  ;  and  Mr.  Holley  thought  that  the  cause  would 
flourish  better  under  that  name,  than  Universalism.  Oh  !  how 
names  will  sometimes  frighten  men  of  sound  abilities,  and  of 
great  boldness  in  other  respects.  But  Mr.  H.  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant on  my  meeting,  and  treated  me  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  cordiality,  and  probably  contributed  the  most  liberal  for 
my  support  of  any  individual  who  attended  the  meeting. 

The  parents  of  Dr.  Pierce  resided  in  the  town  of  Rose,  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  Lyons.  They  attended  meeting  in 
Lyons  one  Sunday ;  and,  during  my  sojourn,  I  made  them  one 
visit,  and  delivered  one  discourse  in  their  place.  During  the 
time  I  remained  in  this  country,  I  delivered  several  lectures  on 
week  days,  or  rather  evenings, 'in  the  adjacent  towns,  and  among 
the  rest,  one  in  Newark,  where  now  is  a  flourishing  society,  and 
an  elegant  meeting-house.  But  Newark  was  then  but  an  indif- 
ferent hamlet.  One  public-house,  and  a  few  other  buildings 
were  all  that  could  be  counted  where  the  village  of  Newark, 
with  its  splendid  churches,  its  numerous  stores  and  houses  of 
entertainment,  its  spacious  streets  and  ornaments,  its.  tasteful 
and  sumptuous  dwellings,  and  its  thousands  of  inhabitants,  now 
graces  the  banks  of  the  grand  canal. 

Having  finished  my  mission  here,  for  the  present  season,  and 
received  from  the  hands  of  my  friends  a  liberal  reward  for  my 
labors  with  them,  and  from  their  lips  the  heart- felt  valedictory- 
blessing,  1  bade  adieu  to  this  romantic  and  deliglitful  little  vil- 
lage  ;  and  have  never  since  set  my  foot  within  its  borders. 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  liistory  of  my  life,  as 
well  as  that  of  Universalism,  where  it  will  be  proper  for  us  to 
pause,  and  take  a  brief  retrospective  glance.  And,  standing 
upon  the  veri^e  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1830,  having  seen 
more  than  half  a  century,  an  elevation  to  which,  in  my  youth, 
I  never  expected  to  attain — I  can  look  back  with  sensations  of 
devout  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of  my'  being,  and  to  the 
prime  ministei"  of  his  government,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
with  mingled  feelings  of  complacency  and  regret  upon  mv  past 
life.  There  are  many  scenes  of  my  life,  and  many  actions  tliat 
I  can  call  to  recollection  with  con.scientious  approval  ;  but  manv, 
alas  !  too,  too  manv,  that  I  could  wish  obliterated  from  Jehovah's 
book  ! 

in  regard  to  the  doctrine,  or  rather  the  Order  of  Universalists 
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in  America,  T  have  seen  it,  in  its  infancy,  oppressed  by  the  cruel 
hand  of  a  gigantic  enerny,  throwing  obloquy  and  contempt,  cal- 
umny and  detraction  upon  its  cradle,  and  using  every  unhal- 
lowed means  to  smother  it  in  its  childhood.     But,  1  have  seen  it, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  arise 
through  all  these  impediments,  and  gradually,  but  surely,  ac- 
quire the  stature  of  a  man  ;  and,  with  the  strength  of  a  Samp- 
son,  tear  asunder  the  "  cofds"   and  the   "  withes"  with   which 
they  attempted  to  bind  it ;   and,  with  becoming  dignity,  command 
the  respect  of  surrounc^ing  denominations.     In  the  State  of  New 
York,  1  have  witnessed  its  first  breathings,  its  infantile  struggles, 
its  youthful  fears  and  hopes,  and  ardent  longings  and  anticipa- 
tions, until  it  assumed  a   manly  dignity.     I  have  been  with  it 
from  before  the  organization  of  the  second  society,    at  a  time 
when  only  three  of  the  feeblest  of  the  feeble   advocates  of  its 
cause  were  engaged  in  its  behalf;  with  nothing  but  the  approv- 
ing smiles  of  high  Heaven  and  the  approbation  of  their  own 
consciences  to  encourage  them  in  their  arduous  and  thankless 
task.     I  have — and  I  record  "it  with  feelings  of  unmingled  grat- 
itude to  Almighty  God — beheld  its  advancement  until  it  com- 
prises within  its  expanding  embrace  nearly  two  hundred  socie- 
ties, and  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  preachers,  ten  associ- 
ations and  a  general  State  convention  ;  and  all  this  within  twen- 
ty-five years. 

During  the  period  we  have  reviewed,  there  were  quite  a  num- 
ber who  appeared  in  our  religious  hemisphere,  either  as  tran- 
sient visiters  from  other  spheres,  or  were  kindled  up  with  the 
combustible  elements  of  our  own,  like  meteors,  whose  epheme- 
ral glare  served  only  to  make  the  darkness  more  visible  in  the 
region  of  the  path  they  traversed  ;  but  who  soon  passed  off  into 
other  spheres,  or  dispersed  in  common  air.  Among  them  may 
be  named  an  Ellis,  a  Lisher,  a  Thompson,  a  Brownson,  a  Gib- 
son, a  Streeter,  a  Jacobs,  a  Goodwin,  a  Shannon,  and  perhaps 
some  others.  But  the  most  remarkable  was  John  S.  Thompson. 
He  was  a  European  by  birth,  a  man  of  professed  erudition,  and 
of  good  speaking  talents.  He  came  to  America  in  the  character 
of  a  Methodist  preacher,  but,  as  I  was  informed,  became  con- 
verted  to  Universalism  by  disputing  with  Mr.  Kneeland  in  the 
■  Berean  Society,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  But,  alas  !  though 
a  theoretical  Universal ist,  he  knew  not  its  spiritual  vitality  ;  he 
ap])eared  wholly  destitute  of  the  stamina  of  pure  religion.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong,  turbulent,  and  unchastened  passions,  and 
of  towerinsr  ambition  ;  and,  no  doubt,  entered  the  ranks  of  Uni- 
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versalists,  with  a  design  to  be  an  oracle  and  a  leader;  but  al- 
though they  venerated  his  learning,  and  appreciated  his  talents, 
they" could  not  succumb  to  his  dictatorial  arrogance;   and  be- 
coming dissatisfied,  he  flashed  and  passed  from  our  orbit.     He 
was  a  man  of  keen,  satirical  wit,  and  his  petulancy  frequently 
led  him  to  make  a  severe  use  of  it,  when  speaking  of  opposing 
denominations.     A  lady  in  the  village  of  Auburn  once  told  me     ' 
an  anecdote  of  him,  quite  an)using  :  He  was  speaking  of  tiie 
dogmas  of  Trinitarianism   and   endless  miseiy,  and  trying  to 
make  them  look  as  ridiculous  as  language  would  admit  of,  and 
becoming  passionately  disturbed  with  the  disgusting  subject,  he 
broke  out  in  his  true  Irish  brogue,   ''  Why,  tlicre's  yer  great 
God,  the  Father,  he  is  icilling  the  salvation  of  all  men ;  and 
there's  yer  great  God,  the  Son,  he  is  intliercedin'  ;  and  there's 
yer  great  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  is  dlirawin'  ;  but  that  little 
black  man,  down  there,  oiU-jmUs  them  all!'' 

In  regard  to  myself — my  life,  thus  far,  since  I  entered  upon 
the  ministry,  has  been  exceedingly  laborious.     My  travels,  in 
all    seasons,  through    all    kinds  of   roads,   amid   all    sorts    of 
weather,    and  amidst   almost  all  the   variety  of  character  that 
human  nature  is  capable  of  sustaining,  have  been  excessively 
fatiguing.     I  have  itinerated  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  from  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  my  remunerations,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
have  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
my  peregrinations.     But  for  the  greatest  share  of  the  time,  Hea- 
ven has  blessed  me  with  good  health,  and  with  increasing  vigor 
of  constitution  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  consciousness  of  using  my 
utmost  endeavors  to  discharge  a  solemn  and  imperative  duty,  I 
have   been  encouraged  and  sustained  by    the  sm.ilcs  and  the 
friendship  of  a  few  individuals  who,  in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  a 
domineering   and  bigoted    church,  the    anathemas  of  a  proud 
and  pampered  priesthood,  or  the  sneers  of  a  though.tless,  a  soul- 
less, and  a  selfish  world,  have  dared  to  stretch  forth  the  helping 
hand,  and  to  stand  firmly  by  me  through  good  and  through  evil 
report  ;  and,  until  within  a  short  time  past,  I  have  enjoyed  the 
heart-sustaining  consolation  of  living  in  the  most  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  the  church  of  my  most  special  charge,  as  well  as  with 
all  the  societies  to  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  minister- 
ing.    I  am  not  conscious  that  there  ever  was,  until  quite  recent- 
ly, the  least  distrust,  jealousy,  or  unkind  feeling  existing  in  the 
head    or    heart  of  a   single    member   of   the  church   or    so- 
ciety in  Hamilton  toward  me ;  or  that  a  word,  a  look,  or  an  ae- 
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tion,  ever  for  one  moment  interrupted  our  cordiality  and  pe?-- 
feet  harmony.  But  a  change  came  over  the  scene  ;  and  were 
it  possible,  with  justice  to  the  reader  and  to  the  world,  I  would 
*'seal  up  what  the  seven  thunders  uttered,"  I  would  suppress 
this  portion  of  the  history  of  my  life,  and  try  to  sink  in  everlast- 
ing oblivion  those  events  which  pain  my  soal  to  record.  But  I 
have  promised  to  give  a  faithful  and  true  history  ;  and  however 
painful  to  me,  or  unpleasant  to  others,  the  task  must  be  perform- 
ed. And  I  pray  God,  that  it  may  prove  a  salutary  monition  to 
religious  bodies,  to  let  no  popular  excitement  intrude  upon  their 
consecrated  ground,  and  sow  acrimonious  discord  among  the 
brethren. 

Everybody  knows  what  havoc  the  anti-]\Iasonic  excitement 
made  of  churches,  societies,  and  associations,  and  of  religious 
bodies  of  every  description,  and  of  every  denomination,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  even 
much  farther— in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  And  what 
scenes  of  discord  it  produced  through  all  ranks  of  society,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Political  aspirants,  demagogues,  and 
partisans,  laid  hold  of  it  to  accomplish  their  disorganizing  pur- 
poses— religious  hypofcrites  who  had  joined  the  Masonic  frater« 
nity  to  clothe  themselves  with  a  respectability  that  they  were 
unworthy  of,  and  to  gain  an  influence  which  their  moral  char- 
acter,  together  with  their  religious  profession,  without  it  could 
never  acquire,  and  never  deserved-— took  advantage  of  it,  by  re- 
nouncing Masonry,  whose  principles  they  never  understood  nor 
appreciated,  to  hoist  themselves  into  popular  favor,  and  fan  the 
flame  of  discord  to  gratify  their  unhallowed  ambition,  and  viler 
passions  ;  and  by  these  means,  the  most  bitter  and  malignant 
spirit  that  ever  characterized  the  most  violent  political  facdons, 
found  its  way  into  the  church.  "  Fire-brands,  arrows,  and 
death,"  were  hurled  with  relentless  fury,  until  the  peaceable 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  almost  became  an  Aceldama. 

It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  liberality  of  Universalists,  their 
detestation  of  spiritual  tyranny  of  every  description,  their  admi- 
ration of  unrestricted  liberty  of  opinion,  thouglit,  word,  and  ac- 
tion, would  be  a  guaranty  against  any  important  inroads  of  this 
mover  of  seditions  within  the  peaceable  precincts  of  their  fra- 
ternity. But,  alas  !  the  hope  was  fallacious  ;  Universalists  are  but 
men,  and  the  contagion  was  most  insidious. 

Nearly  all  the  Universalist  preachers  in  the  state  of  New  York 
were  Masons,  as  well  as  vast  numbers  of  the  clergy  of  other  de- 
nominations.   .Before  I  ever  came  into  the  state,  I  united  with  the 
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fraternity  ;  and  I  here  feel  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  state, 
that  duriniT  all  the  trials,  the  obloquy  and  the  perscutionsl  expe- 
rienced on  that  account,  I  never,  for  a  moment,  regretted  the  step 
I  had  taken,     l^ut  this  hydra-headed  monster, 

"  \\'li'is.«  tontrue  outvenoms  all  the  wonns  of  Nile 
\\'lu>,-H^'  breath  rides  on  the  i)()Miiig  winds  ami  doth 
BoIk'  nil  comers  of  .the  world," 

found  its  way  into  our  ranks,  sundering  the  cords  of  fraternal 
aficction,  which  had  proved  invulnerable  to  the  attack  of  every 
other  enemy,  and  shook  many  societies  to  their  centre,  if  it  did 
not  entirely  prostrate  them.  Large  numbers  who  had  professed 
an  unshaken  fliith  in  the  doctrine,  who  had  been  the  most  ardent 
friends  of  our  preachers,  and  among  their  most  liberal  support- 
ers, left  the  meetings  and  withdrew  their  patronage  from  every 
preacher  who  was  a  Freemason  ;  and  instantaneously  discovered 
in  the  characters  of  those  they  had  extolled  as  super-human — a« 
almost  angelic — all  the  appalling  deformities  df  a  demon  of 
the  lower  regions. 

There  were  but  a  very  few  in  the  church  and  society  in  Ham- 
ilton who  entirely  abandoned  our  meetings ;  but  "  the  love  of 
many  waxed  cold,"  and  this  was  a  sore  trial  to  me.  My  soul 
was  formed  for  'friendship ;  and  the  manifest  frigidity  of  those 
cords  which  bound  the  people  of  my  charge  to  me,  cooled,  the 
ardor  of  my  feelings,  and  I  felt  confident  would  render  my  la- 
bors among  them  a  mere  nullity. 

Among  my  anti-^Iasonic  brethren  and  sisters,  (for  this  was 
an  excitement  in  which  females  took  a  very  active  part,)  were 
a  few  who  had  been  among  my  warmest  friends  and  most  liberal 
supporters;  one  particularly,  a  Mr.  H.,  who  several  years  af- 
terwards confessed  to  me,  that  anti-Masonry  overset  his  reason 
and  destroyed  his  religion,  during  its  reign.  This  man  was  an 
active  member  of  the  church  ;  he  had  been  one  of  my  most  de- 
voted friends  ;  but  the  anti-Masonic  excitement  liad  produced  a 
complete  aberration  of  his  reasoning  powers,  and  converted  him 
into  a  most  stupid  and  superstitious  fanatic.  'He  told  my  wife 
once,  in  conversation  with  her  on  the  subject  of  Masonry,  that 
he  did  not  believe  I  was  n'UUnglij  and  w,*?//'?///^/ guilty  of  murder, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  tiiat  numerous  instances  of  murder  had  been 
commitledin  the  lodge,  while  I  was  present.  But  Masons  pos- 
sessed the  infernal  power  of  casting  a  mist  before  the  eyes  of 
whom  they  pleased^;  and  knowing  that  I  would  not  approve  of 
deeds  of  murder,  the  leaders  blinded  my  eyes  while  the  dread- 
ful act  was  done ;  for  he  believed  they  uniformly  put  to  death 
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all  who  violated  their  oaths.  He  labored  very  earnestly  and 
faithfully  with  me,  to  have  me  renounce  Masonry  :  but,  beins 
unsuccessful,  he  at  length  told  me.,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that 
he  must  conscientiously  leave  rny  meetings,  and  withdraw  his 
support  from  me. 

On  a  certain  Saturday,  at  a  preparatory  meeting  previous  to 
communion,  Mr.  H.  desired  a  little  private  conversation  with 
me  before  the  services  of  the  meetingr.  "We  retired  :  and  he  then 
asked  me,  how  I  felt  in  regard  to  Masonry-,  and  if  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  renounce  it.  I  told  him  that  my  feelings  had 
undergone  no  alteration  on  that  subject  since  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  institution,  and  1  could  not  renounce  it  until  I  saw 
something  in  it  different  from  what  1  had  been  able  to  discover  : 
and  that  was  hopeless,  as  I  had  taken  all  the  degrees  that  be- 
longed to  it.  and  knew  as  much  about  it  as  any  other  man.  He 
replied,  that  he  was  very  sorry,  and  that  under  such  circum- 
stances he  could  not  commune  with  me.  I  answered,  "  This  is 
hard,  Brother  H.,  but  you  and  I  must  act  for  ourselves  :  and  let 
us  tr}-  to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  in  the  fear  of  God."  He 
further  remarked,  that  he  should  have  something  to  say  in  our 
church  meeting  ;  but  as  he  desired  not  to  hurt  th^  feelings  of  any 
one  more  than  he  could  help,  he  wished  to  have  the  other  mem- 
bers speak  first.  I  told  him,,  he  should  certainly  enjoy  his  priv- 
ilege, and  at  such  time  as  would  be  most  agreeable  to  him. 

The  meeting  was  opened  in  the  usual  form,  by  a  short  lecture, 
the  members  of  the  church  had  all  expressed  their  feelings  very 
freely,  and  some  of  them  with  considerable  animation.     Mr.  H. 
was  quite  deaf,  and  as  the  sisters  generally  spoke  without  rising, 
he  was  unable  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  had  spoken,  or 
indeed  were  speaking ;  I  therefore  said  to  him,  '•'  Brother  H..  I 
believe  we  have  heard  from  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  but  your- 
self; if  you  have  a  word  for  us,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from 
vou.'"'"     He  instantly  arose,  and  spoke  with  a  good  degree  of 
warmth  of  the  strength  of  his  faith,  his  love  of  the  Redeemer's 
cause  and  kingdom,  his  determination  to  persevere,  drc:  and  ex- 
horted  the  brethren  and  sisters  to  be  faithful,  and  persevere  un- 
to the  end.     •'*  But,"'  said  he,  "there  are  two  brethren  in  the 
church,  Brother  Stacy  and  Brother  Lord,  that,  unde"r  existing 
circumstances,  I  can  not  commune  with.     They  belong  to  a  so- 
ciety which,  I  belipve,  had  its  origin  in  heathenish  darkness ; 
which  has  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  religion  and  civil  gov- 
ernment ;  and  which  has  been  supported  by  blood  and  murder 
from  its  commencement  up  to  the  present  time."     And  after  in- 
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veighing,  for  several  minutes,  against  Masonry  in  the  stronsr- 
est  language  he  was  master  of,  Mr.  H.  took  his  seat.  I  then 
arose,  and  addressed  them,  in  substance,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

"  Brethren  and  sisters,  I  rise  not  to  attempt  a  vindication  of 
Free  Masonr}'-  against  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  it.  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
saying  one  word  on  the  subject.  1  had  seriously  hoped  that 
Universalists,  at  least,  would  have  the  liberality  to  let  people 
settle  matters  which  solely  belong  to  their  own  consciences 
without  interfering — matters  exclusively  between  their  own 
consciences  and  their  God.  But  I  have  risen  to  ask  you,  what 
you  want  of  me.  You  know  me  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  know  a  man.  Twenty-five  years  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  preaching  to  you,  and  twenty -two  years  I  have  lived 
in  your  midst ;  so  that  you  are  under  no  necessity  of  inquir- 
ing of  any  man  concerning  me,  for  you  yourselves  know  all 
about  me  that  can  be  known  by  man.  You  are  acquainted 
with  my  private  character  as  well  as  my  public  fame,  with 
my  daily  walk  and  conversation  as  well  as  my  public  labors  ; 
and,  if  I  am  guilty  of  any  crime,  of  any  immorality,  or  mis- 
demeanor, you  know  it — you  need  no  other  evidence  than  y  our 
own  personal  knowledge,  for  you  know  all  about  me  that 
mortals  can  know.  And  you  know  that  I  was  a  Free-Mason 
before  you  ever  saw  me — before  I  ever  came  into  this  country. 
If  Masonry,  therefore,  has  led  me  into  bad  company,  if  it  has 
imbued  my  soul  with  bad  principles,  with  a  nialicious,  vindic- 
tive spirit,  and  led  me  into  the  commission  of  crime,  it  can  not 
be  hidden  from  you.  I  have  never  said  any  thing  to  any  of 
you  on  the  subject  of  Masonry,  as  I  can  recollect,  unless  by 
your  request ;  and  then  I  have  fully  and  cheerfully  explained 
to  you  its  principles,  without  reserve.  I  have  never  said  it 
was  Christianity,  nor  equal  to  Christianity  ;  but  I  have  said, 
and  I  now  say  again,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Masonry,  either 
in  its  principles  or  in  its  formulas,  incompatible  with  the 
purest  religion,  or  that  should  prevent  the  most  devotional  and 
fervent  Christian  from  uniting  with  the  order — that  it  enjoined 
the  same  rules  of  moral  life — that  the  great  square,  by  which 
it  requires  its  votaries  to  try  all  their  actions,  was  the  golden 
rule  of  our  Savior :  "  All  things,  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them."  I  as 
much  disapprove  of,  and  condemn,  the  conduct  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  abduction  of  William  Morgan,  as  any  of  you 
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can ;  and  I  know  no  more  about  it  than  you  do  ;  nor  haxe  J 
any  other  means  of  knowing  about  it  than  you  have  ;  and  1 
would  use  all  the  means  in  my  power,  as  readily  as  any  of 
you,  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime  to  justice.  But 
one  thing  I  do  know  that  you  do  not,  and  that  is,  that  the  act 
was  a  total  violation  of  the  principles  of  Masonry,  and  must 
have  been  committed  by  men,  though  nominal  I^Iasons,  who 
were  criminally  ignorant  of  its  moral  principles,  and  were  in- 
fluenced by  a  blind  and  perverse  fanaticism,  or,  perhaps,  by 
selfish  and  more  criminal  motives. 

"  But,  I  ask  again,  what  you  now  want  of  me  ?  Do  }'ou 
want  that  I  should  tell  you,  that  for  twenty-five  years,  while 
1  have  been  advocating  religion  in  your  presence,  and  profess- 
ing to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  the  civil  institutions  of  our  be- 
loved  country,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  good  government, 
that  I  have  all  this  time,  been  a  base  hypocrite  ?  and  been 
combined  with  a  set  of  vile  knaves  and  rascals  for  the  over- 
throw of  both,  as  Brother  H.  says  I  have  ?  Or  do  you  wish 
me  now,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  some  splenetic  mind,  to  be- 
come a  hypocrite  ?  Do  you  wish  me  to  say  that  Masonry  is 
a  vile  institution,  when  I  know  better  ?  Now  if  you  want  ei- 
ther of  these,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  you  can  not  have  them. 
Thus  far  I  have  been  an  honest  man  ;  and,  by  the  help  of 
God,  111  die  an  honest  man.  I  hold  myself  responsible  to  you 
for  my  conduct,  and  not  only  to  you,  but  to  the  world — to  the 
least  child  that  walks  on  God's  footstool.  Point  out  to  me  a 
crime — a  wrong  that  I  have  committed  against  any  living  be- 
ing, that  is  tangible,  that  can  be  investigated,  and  I  will  crawl 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  if  I  can  not  walk  on  my  feet,  until  I 
make  reparation.  If  you  can  not  sit  under  my  ministry,  tell 
me  so,  and  I  will  use  my  best  endeavors  to  procure  you  a 
preacher  who  can  edify  you  ;  or  if  you  will  hear  me  preach, 
but  can  not  receive  the  elements  of  communion  at  my  hands, 
tell  me  whom  you  would  choose  to  break  the  bread  for  you, 
and  I  will  exchange  with  him  if  within  my  power.  All  these 
things  I  will  freely  and  cheerfully  do  for  you  ;  but  do  not  ask 
me  to  renounce  Masonry,  for  I  will  not  do  it.  And  I  now 
say,  for  once  and  for  all,  you  have  no  husiness  with  it — you  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  me  ahout,  nor  le  grieved  icith  it — it  is  a 
matter  exclusively  between  my  own  conscience  and  my  God  : 
and  I  feci  no  accountah'dity  to  you  on  the  suhject.  I  will  enter 
into  no  compact  with  you  about  it,  nor  agree  not  to  sit  in  a 
lodge.     I  will  do  so  if  I  please,  and  as  often  as  I  please,  with- 
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•Out  asking  your  liborty.  I  will  have  my  liberty  in  this  re- 
spect; and  while  I  cliecTfully  accord  to  you  equal  liberty,  I 
beg  of  vou  never  again  to  let  this  subject  be  brouirht  into  the 
church?' 

When  I  resumed  my  seat,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
house;  I  felt  myself  deeply  moved.  The  subject  was  a  ten- 
der one,  and  when  I  arose  1  resolved  to  make  a  finish  of  it — 
to  never  have  it  again  introduced  into  church-meeting — and 
it  never  was.  As  soon  as  the  power  of  speech  was  recovered, 
several  voices  exclaimed,  "  We  do  not  want  Brother  Stacy  to 
renounce  Masonry  now — it  is  certainly  too  late." 

But  the  wound,  though  probed,  was  not  thoroughly  healed  ; 
there  were  too  many  influences  against  it.  Anti- Masonic 
tracts  and  periodicals  were  profusely  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try— churches  of  every  denomination  were  fanatically  call- 
ing many  of  their  pastors  and  members  to  an  account,  and 
fulminatincr  their  anathemas  against  such  as  would  not  re- 
nounce — acrimonious  denunciations  against  the  order  by  pro- 
fessed seceding  Masons  were  zealously  circulated — Barnard's 
"  Light  on  Masonry  "  was  hailed  as  an  oracle — and  anarchy 
and  misrule,  among  churches  as  well  as  society  in  general, 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Some  preachers,  in  order  to  re- 
tain their  standing  and  salary,  would  compromise  with  their 
churches,  by  agreeing  never  again  to  attend  a  Masonic  meet- 
ing ;  and  it  was  considered  an  act  of  great  liberality  and  con- 
descension  in  a  church  to  accept  of  such  a  condition.  I  was 
a  witness  to  one  disgusting  scene  arising  from  such  a  com- 
promise. There  was  a  Baptist  clergyman  by  the  name  of 
Blain,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Madison,  a  man  of  reputed  su- 
perior talents,  and  a  truly  fluent  speaker,  became  a  very  zeal- 
ous Free-Mason.  He  delivered  several  festival  sermons,  one 
or  more  of  which  was  published,  in  which  he  extolled  Mason- 
ry vastly  beyond  what  I  conscientiously  could  do,  not  only  as 
the  handmaid  of  Christianity,  but  almost  its  mistress,  and 
certainly  above  every  other  institution  known  among  men.  It 
so  happened  in  the  midst  of  tiie  anti-Masonic  excitement,  that 
a  member  of  the  lodge  to  which  we  both  belonged  died  ;  and, 
on  his  death-bed,  requested  the  lodge  to  bury  him,  and  me  to 
deliver  the  discourse.  The  lodge  met  on  the  occasion,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  took  charge  of  the  body, 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  meeting-house,  where  I  met  Brother 
Blain,  and  invited  him  into  the  desk.  He  cheerfully  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  at  my  request  made  a  prayer.     It  was  in 
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the  winter,  and  on  a  cold  day ;  and  the  master  of  the  lodge 
concluded  to  perform  as  much  of  the  funeral  rites  in  the 
church  as  would  possibly  be  consistent,  because  it  would  be 
very  uncomfortable  standing  long  at  the  grave.  Therefore, 
as  soon  as  the  pulpit  services  closed,  he  began  the  Masonic. 
1  lieard  a  noise  at  my  side — looked  around,  when  Br.  Blain 
had  seized  his  hat.  and  was  running  from  the  desk  as  though 
a  lion  was  at  his  heels.  He  had  made  such  a  covenant  with 
his  cliurch.  From  my  soul,  I  pitied  the  m.an,  while  I  despised 
his  conduct. 

Very  few  of  the  church  or  society  in  Hamilton,  except  Mr. 
H.,  entirely  withdrew  their  patronage  ;  but  they  became  quite 
remiss  in  attending  meetings,  and  cold  and  distant  in  their 
demeanor  toward  me.  These  things  I  could  not  endure  : 
and  I  resolved,  for  my  own  peace  and  tranquility,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  church  and  the  good  of  flie  cause,  to  change  my 
residence.  I  made  known  my  determination — indeed,  I  had 
made  several  trials,  years  before  this,  to  get  the  society  willing 
for  my  removal,  believing  that  the  change  would  be  profitable 
to  them,  if  not  to  me ;  but  hitherto  they  had  effectually  op- 
posed every  movement  of  the  kind.  Now,  however,  althouorb 
a  majority  manifested  great  reluctance  to  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, yet  they  could  not  help  seeing  that  the  present  state  of 
feeling  was  an  ample  justification  of  my  course. 

After  it  became  known  abroad,  that  I  would  remove  from 
Hamilton,  I  received  several  calls  to  settle  in  old  societies ; 
one  from  Sullivan,  Madison  county ;  one  from  Barre,  Yer- 
mont,  which,  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  not  without  near- 
ly or  quite  offending  them,  I  resisted ;  and  one  from  Brook- 
lyn, Pennsylvania,  which  I  once  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiation,  and  where  I  probably  should  have  removed,  had  it 
not  been  for  rather  a  singular  incident,  which  eventually 
changed  my  course  to  another  place.  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  preaching,  more  or  less,  in  the  town  of  Columbus,  Che- 
nango county,  New  York ;  and  quite  a  respectable  number 
of  my  friends  had  removed  from  thence  and  the  adjoining 
towns  into  a  new  country  on  the  Brokenstraw  creek,  Warren 
county,  Pennsylvania,  wiiere  they  had  settled  a  township  with 
families  who  had  nearly  all  emigrated  from  those  parts,  and 
in  honor  of  the  town  of  their  former  residence  had  given  it 
the  name  of  Columbus.  In  the  winter  of  1828,  while  on  a 
tour  in  Columbus,  I  visited  one  evening  with  two  families 
who  Had  sold  their  property,  and  were  about   removing  to 
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Brokenstraw ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  they 
said  to  me,  "  What  would  induce  you  to  move  into  our  new 
country  ?"  I  carelessly  replied,  "  Give  me  a  hundred  acres 
of  land,  and  I'll  go."  This  led  to  some  further  remarks,  and 
they  again  asked  me,  "  If  we  should  oiler  you  a  hundred 
acres  of  land,  would  you  agree  to  move  to  Brokenstraw  V 
I  replied,  '*If  you  want  any  thing  serious  about  it,  I  will  se- 
riously tell  you  what  I  will  do.  If  you  will  make  me  the 
otfer,  so  that  I  can  feel  sure,  if  I  accept  of  it,  I  will  certainly 
make  you  a  visit,  if  life  and  health  will  permit ;  and  if,  after 
seeing  it,  I  like  the  country,  I  will  remove  there.  Bui  the 
land  must  not  be  a  consideration  for  preaching,  but  a  dona- 
tion for  becoming  a  settler  among  you.  I  will  not  be  under 
obligation  to  preacii  one  Sunday  for  the  land  ;  if  I  preach, 
that  must  be  another  consideration."  "  Well,"  they  replied, 
*'  we  believe  you  will  have  the  offer."  Here  the  matter  was 
dropped.  In  the  following  spring,  these  families  removed  to 
Brokenstraw,  and  1  thought  little  or  nothino;  more  about  it. 
in  the  mean  time,  the  correspondence  with  the  societies  above 
alluded  to,  took  place  ;  and  I  made  one  visit  to  Brooklyn  with 
pretty  strong  anticipations  of  accepting  the  call  from  that  so- 
ciety. But  wholly  unexpected  by  me,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1829,  I  received  a  package  from  Captain  David  Curtis,  then 
postmaster  in  Columbus,  Warren  county,  Pa.,  containing  the 
offer  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  that  township,  upon  the 
exact  conditions  I  had  named  to  my  friends,  with  the  legal 
vouchers  to  make  it  sure,  in  case  I  accepted  the  offer ;  an^ 
giving  me  two  years  to  make  preparations,  and  remove  there. 
Hence,  I  was  then  under  obligation  to  fulfil  on  my  part,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  to  make  them  a  visit. 

The  society  in  Brookly  *  were  immediately  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  and  advised  to  seek  some  other  preacher  to 
supply  their  desk.  I  made  arrangements  with  as  much  de- 
spatch as  circumstances  would  admit ;  and,  about  the  middle 
of  June,  in  company  with  a  man  who  married  our  neice,  and 
who  wanted  to  find  a  hom.e  in  some  new  country,  started  on 
this  journey  of  about  three  hundred  miles.  I  had  previously 
written  to  friends  in  Lockport  and  Buffalo,  which  I  designed 
to  visit  on  my  way,  and  given  appointments  for  a  week-day 
lecture  in  Lockport,  and  the  usual  services  on  Sunday  in  Buf- 
falo; and  when  I  arrived  in  Jamestown,  I  was  immediately 
called  on  by  a  gentleman  who  had  attended  my  meetings  in 
Otsego  many  years  before,  and  almost  forcibly  detained  to 
preach  with  them  on  Sunday. 
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After  traveling  about  ten  miles  from  Jamestown,  Chautau- 
que  county,  we  entered  a  wild  and  almost  entirely  uncultiva- 
ted country,  where  the  road  was  merely  cleared  of  the  trees 
and  fallen  timber,  the  streams  roughly  bridged,  but  in  other 
respects  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  almost  impassable  with 
our  carriage.  These  things  afforded  rather  a  gloomy  prospect : 
but  we  saw  indications  of  strong  soil  in  the  unparalleled  size 
and  height  of  the  trees  of  that  dense  and  dark  forest ;  and  oc- 
casionally we  passed  a  small  improvement,  where  the  pro- 
ducts of  cultivation  confirmed  this  indication.  In  the  wind- 
ing course  of  our  road  at  that  time,  we  had  to  travel  about 
sixteen  miles  over  a  rough  no-road  to  reach  our  destination. 
My  friends  had  been  apprised  of  our  approach,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  us,  and  did  receive  us  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  gratification.  This  township  and  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity were  entirely  new ;  although  within  fifteen,  twenty, 
and  twenty-five  miles  on  either  hand  were  old  settlements, 
and  some  populous  towns.  The  first  settlers  of  this  town  from 
the  east,  had  been  there  but  five  years ;  and  they  were  the 
first  who  had  made  any  permanent  improvements.  There 
were,  many  years  previously,  some  squatters  from  other  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  settled  down  in  several  parts  of  this  and  ad- 
jacent towns,  remote  from  each  other,  who  had  cleared  off 
some  small  spots,  but  made  no  other  improvement — not  so 
much  as  to  cut  the  trees  from  the  road  wide  enough  for  an 
ox-sled  to  pass,  or  make  even  a  rude  bridge  across  a  single 
^tream,  or  erect  any  kind  of  mill,  or  establish  any  kind  of 
mechanical  business ;  and  all  the  intercourse  they  held  with 
each  other,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  by  means  of 
walking  and  wading  through  streams  of  water.  But  becom- 
ing discouraged,  and  finding  tlffey  could  not  hold  the  land 
merely  by  possession,  which  they  anticipated  when  they  first 
settled^  down  on  it,  they  had  all  left  but  two  or  three  families, 
before  our  eastern  people  came  into  the  country.  But  the 
present  population  was  of  Yankee  origin— hardy,  industrious, 
and  enterprising — and  many  of  them  had  made  large  improve- 
ments, had  opened  roads  and  made  bridges  across  the  streams, 
had  erected  large  barns  and  out-houses,  and  astonished  the 
"  natives  "  by  their  zeal,  activity,  and  enterprise.  They  had 
already  drawn  a  plot  for  a  village  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Coffee-creek  with  the  Brokenstraw,  embracing  extensive  wa- 
ter-power, where  a  grist-mill  and  two  saw. mills  were  already 
erected  ;  and  they  had  commenced  putting  up  other  buildings, 
and  some  eight  or  ten  families  had  collected  there. 
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The  first  business  after  our  arrival  was  to  have  a  meetinfr  ; 
and  the  next  to  show  me  the  country.  My  friend,  Captain 
Curtis,  devoted  his  time  to  this  object,  conducted  me  over  the 
township,  and  out  in  every  direction  to  the  surrounding  settle- 
ments. Although  the  country  v»^as  mostly  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, and  the  roads  intolerable,  still  I  was  pleased  with  it.  It 
evidently  possessed  great  strength  of  soil,  with  the  heaviest 
gro'wth  and  the  greatest  variety  of  timber  I  had  ever  seen, 
or  have  since  seen,  thrown  together  in  any  one  place.  The 
country  was  neither  level  nor  mountainous,  but  just  undula- 
ting enough  to  produce  a  salubrious  air,  and  pure  and  lively 
streams  of  water,  sufliciently  large  for  all  ordinary  hydraulic 
purposes,  and  to  float  off  their  lumber  down  to  the  Allegany, 
tlience  to  the  Ohio,  and  to  the  western  and  southern  markets. 
Capt.  Curtis  was  well  qualified  to  show  me  the  country  ; 
for  he  was  a  practical  land-surveyor,  and  was  employed  by 
Huydekoper,  the  general  agent  of  the  Holland  company,  who 
owned  the  greatest  part  of  this  township  and  the  adjacent 
country,  to  survey  and  dispose  of  these  lands  ;  and  he  devoted 
two  weeks,  principally,  to  make  me  acquainted  with  it. 

The  village,  as  1  have  already  remarked,  was  laid  out  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Cofl"ee-creek  with  the  Big-Brokenstraw, 
on  lands  belonging  to  Luther  P.  Mather  and  Capt.  Curtis  ;  and 
besides  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  there  was  a  building 
erected  for  a  public  house,  another  for  a  store,  and  shops  for 
a  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  wagon-maker,  and  some  other  me- 
clianics. 

After  I  had  had  sufficient  time  to  view  the  country,  and 
become  acquainted  with  its  relative  position  in  regard  to  the 
market  places,  and  the  other  surrounding  towns  and  settle- 
ments, my  friends  inquired  how  I  liked  it,  and  v/hether  or 
not  1  felt  disposed  to  accept  of  their  offer.  I  told  them  I  liked 
the  country  well ;  and  although  I  was  sensible  it  would  sub- 
ject me  to  many  hardships  and  privations  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability, I  might  avoid  by  accepting  either  of  the  other  calls  I 
had  already  received  from  other  societies,  nevertheless,  I  felt 
disposed  to  accept  of  their  proposal,  inasmuch  as  I  had  three 
sons  whom  I  wished  to  make  farmers,  if  I  could  excite  in 
them  a  taste  for  it ;  and  I  would  use  my  best  endeavors  to  dis- 
pose of  what  little  property  I  had  at  the  east,  and  remove  my 
family  among  them.  The  man  who  accompanied  me  was  so 
well  pleaded  with  the  country,  and  the  location  of  the  content- 
plated  village,  that  he  purchased  a  village  lot,  with  a  deter. 
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mination  to  settle  there.     He  was  a  mechanic-— a  cabinet- 
maker. 

We  returned  home  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  my  little  place  in  Hamilton  ^ 
and  I  then  began  in  earnest;  to  make  "preparations  to  leave  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  following  winter,  in  company  with  my  eldest  son,  who 
had  then  become  of  age,  I  visited  my  venerable  mother  for 
the  last  time  ;  although  she  lived  seven  years  after  that  time. 
As  my  new  home  placed  me  at  least  five  hundred  miles  from 
her,  and  as,  before  her  death,  I  had  removed  to  the  State  of 
Michigan,  three  hundred  miles  farther  from  her,  that  was. 
the  last  time  I  saAv  her. 

In  the  spring  following,  Mr.  Porter,  the  man  who  accom- 
panied me  to  Brokenstraw,  removed  thither,  and  my  eldest 
son  went  with  him.  It  required  the  ensuing  summer  for  me 
to  settle  my  affairs,  and  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
removal ;  and,  on  the  first  of  September,  all  things  were  in 
readiness.  Previously  to  my  removal,  however,  I  prevailed 
on  the  church  and  society  in  Hamilton  to  authorize  me,  be- 
fore I  left  them,  to  give  some  one  of  our  preachers  a  call  to 
settle  with  them,  being  aware  of  the  probability  at  least,  if  I  left 
them  in  their  present  state  of  feeling,  destitute  of  preaching^, 
they  would  sink  down  into  such  a  condition  of  coldness  and 
apathy,  as  would  result  in  their  disorganization  and  deaths 
from  which  they  might  never  recover  ;  and  as  the  society  in- 
Madison  was  destitute  of  preaching,  I  persuaded  them  to  unite 
with  the  society  in  Hamilton  in  giving  a  preacher  a  call  who 
should  serve  both  societies.  I  named  several  preachers  who, 
I  believed,  might  be  obtained,  and,  from  the  number,  they  se- 
lected Mr.  John  Freeman,  of  Saratoga.  I  wrote  to  him,  in- 
forming him  of  the  wishes  of  the  two  societies,  and  requested 
an  immediate  ansv>'er,  so  that  in  case  of  his  refusal  I  might 
make  another  application,  as  I  very  much  wanted  to  see  a 
preacher  settled  with  them  before  my  removal.  But,  instead 
of  writing,  he  made  us  a  personal  visit,  preached  at  least 
one  Sabbath  to  each  society,  besides  some  lectures ;  and  gave 
such  satisfaction,  that  they  engaged  his  services,  and  made 
immediate  preparations  for  the  removal  of  his  family.  This- 
relieved  my  mind  of  very  serious,  and  even  burdensome  so- 
licitude. I  felt  extremely  reluctant  to  leave  them  in  that  di- 
vided and  lukewarm  state,  with  no  one  to  break  to  them  the- 
bread  of  life.     They  had  grown  up  under  my  feeble  minis^ 
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try,  and  I  felt  for  thein  the  solicitude  of  a  father  fjr  his  be- 
loved children.  And,  alllioufjli  the  separation,  at  best,  was  a 
sore  trial,  the  sting  was  greatly  blunted,  wlion  I  obtained  the 
assurance  thev  would  not  be  left  destitute  ;  i)ut  would  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  labors  of  one  who  would, Hf  within  the 
power  of  man  to  accomplish  it,  soothe  the  asperity  of  their 
feelings,  and  heal  the  uniiappy  division  which  was  sapping 
the  foundation  of  their  peace  :  And  Mr.  Freeman  did  so,  cer- 
tainly to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  society  flourislied  under 
his  ministry  while  he  lived  with  them  ;  but,  alas !  he  "  fin- 
ished his  work,"  and  closed  his  valuable  and  useful  life  in 
their  midst,  in  less  than  four  years  from  his  settlement  with 
them. 

The  time  for  my  leaving  Hamilton  at  length  arrived,  all 
necessary  preparations  were  made,  and  the  trying  hour  of 
of  separation  came.  On  the  last  Sabbath  I  met  witii  them, 
the  house,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  surrounding  common,  were 
densely  crowded  ;  a  window  was  taken  from  the  house,  and 
my  pulpit  embraced  the  aperture  thus  formed.  In  the  morn- 
ing, I  addressed  the  youth,  from  "Jd  Tim.,  3 :  14,  15  ;  and,  in 
the  afternoon,  tlic  church  and  society,  from  Acts  20:  27.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  my  friends  cro waled  around  me,  and 
even  those  who  had  forsaken  my  meetings,  Mr.  H.  among 
tJiem,  and  wept  like  children.  The  scene  nearly  overpow- 
ered my  fortitude  ;  but  the  die  was  cast,  and,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  September,  1830,  with  all  my  family,  I  bade  adieu  to 
Hannlton,  where  I  had  resided  twenty-two  years  and  five 
months  ;  and,  on  the  29th  day  of  the  same  month,  we  arrived 
in  the  town  of  Columbus,  Warren  county,  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

My  son,  who  had  preceded  us,  had  purchased  a  village  lot, 
cleared  ofi'the  timber,  and  erected  a  frame  and  partly  enclos- 
ed it  for  a  small  dwelling-house.  We  finished  this  with  as 
much  despatch  as  possible,  so  far  as  to  make  it  habitable  for 
the  winter,  and  removed  our  family  into  it.  I  now  selected 
my  iiundred-acre  lot,  which  thev  gave  me  the  privilege  of  do- 
ing from  any  of  the  Holland  company's  unsold  lands,  or  any 
land  belonging  to  Capt.  Curtis ;  and  I  made  a  selection  of  a 
good  lot,  within  one  mile  of  the  village,  from  the  company's 
land.  In  addition  to  this,  and  over  and  above  the  donation 
tlie  society  had  made  me,  Capt.  Curtis  gave  me  one  of  the  best 
village  lots  his  possession  alforded,  adjoining  my  son's  lot,  on 
which  I  erected  a  barn  that  fall.     Wo  were,  therefore,  soou 
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settled  in  our  new  habitation,  with  all  the  comforts  a  new 
country  could  furnish  around  us,  and  should  have  felt  a  con- 
tentment, and  indeed  a  happiness,  which  the  broils  and  con- 
fusion arising  from  the  excited  state  of  society  we  had  left, 
rendered  impossible,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sickness  of  my 
wife.  But  either  before  we  left  Hamilton,  or  on  our  way 
thither  through  the  unhealthy  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  lay  in  our  way,  she  imbibed  the  incipient  elements  of 
the  ague  and  fever,  (a  disease  wholly  unknown  in  Columbus,) 
and  on  our  arrival  was  immediately  taken  down  with  it,  and 
which  prostrated  her  nearly  three  months. 

One,  and  no  inconsiderable  object  in  my  estimation,  which 
I  had  in  view  in  removing  to  Columbus,  aside  from  getting  a 
farm  for  my  sons,  (which  I  never  could  have  procured  the 
means  to  purchase  in  the  country  from  which  I  removed,)  was 
to  lessen  my  own  travels,  which  had  heretofore  uniformly- 
kept  me  from  my  home  and  family.  I  supposed  I  could  nurse 
up  a  society  in  this  place  ;  and  I  designed  to  confine  my  la- 
bors principally  or  solely  to  them,  while  I  assisted  my  boys 
in  improving  and  cultivating  a  farm,  which  should  afford  us 
sufficient  sources  of  subsistence.  And  the  almost  impossibil- 
ity of  traveling  in  this  country  would  certainly  favor  my  ob- 
ject— the  excessive  badness  of  the  roads  would  afford  sufficient 
excuse  for  declining  to  make  appointments  abroad.  Our 
friends  immediately  took  steps  to  organize  a  society  ;  and  the 
ensuing  season  a  church,  consisting  of  about  twenty  members, 
was  also  organized. 

We  made  every  possible  arrangement  during  the  winter, 
to  commence  making  improvements  on  our  farm-lot  the  ensu- 
ing spring.  My  eldest  son,  although  of  age,  and  a  mechanic, 
agreed  to  lay  aside  his  trade,  at  least  for  a  season,  and  take 
hold  with  the  rest  of  us  until  we  could  get  our  farm  in  a  state 
of  cultivation;  and  I  woiild  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  calls  for 
preaching  if  any  were  made  from  abroad,  and  lay  off  the  cler- 
ical garb  mostly,  and  be  captain  of  my  little  band  of  labor- 
ers. But  notwithstanding  my  firmly  tixed  resolutions  of  self- 
ishness, my  assumed  stoicism  to  the  condition  of  others ;  in 
despite  of  the  almost  impassableness  of  the  roads  through  all 
that  country,  and  the  excessive  fatio;ue  and  even  danger  in 
traveling  over  them,  I  could  not  .steel  my  heart  against  the 
pathetic  calls  for  the  preached  word,  by  souls  famishing  for 
the  bread  of  life. 

There  was  only  one  preacher  of  our  order  in  all  that  ex- 
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tensive  country,  includino;  Chautauquc  and  Cattaraugus  coua- 
ties  in  New  York,  and  all  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Allegany 
mountains,  and  that  was  Mr.  L.  C.  Todd,  wlio  resided,  I  tliink, 
at  that  time  in  the  town  of  Chautauquc.  I  might  have  ex- 
ccpted  Mr.  Todd's  father,  who  then  resided  near  him,  and  who 
was  in  fellowship  with  our  denomination,  but  who  had  preach- 
ed very  little,  if  any,  for  several  years.  There  had  been 
other  preachers  in  Chautauquc  county  ;  Mr.  S.  R.  Smith  had 
itinerated  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  in  an  early  day 
of  his  ministry  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Peck  had  once  resided  there,  and 
and  an  Association  had  once  been  organized  ;  but  all  the 
preachers  except  Mr.  Todd  had  left  the  country,  the  societies 
all,  or  nearly  all,  had  become  disbanded,  and  the  Association 
had  not  held  a  meeting  for  several  years.  Mr.  T.  was,  at 
that  time,  though  possessed  of  sterling  talents  and  sound  ar- 
guments, gather  a  cold  preacher,  and  manifested  no  zeal  for 
religious  organization  or  order  of  any  kind,  and  very  little 
for  the  advawccment  of  the  cause.  I  was  compelled  to  stop 
and  give  them  a  meeting  in  Jamestown,  and  anothei^i  Busti, 
at  the  time  of  my  removal,  before  I  reached  Colummis  ;  and 
they  extracted  a  promise  from  me,  to  visit  them  again  as  ^on 
as  I  could  make  it  convenient  after  getting  well  settled  in  my 
new  habitation.  While  on  my  first  visit  to  that  country,  I  had 
delivered  a  single  lecture  in  Warren,  our  county  seat ;  and 
while  at  Erie  after  our  furniture,  which  we  sent  by  water  to 
that  place,  I  found  an  individual  who  had  heard  me  preach 
in  Madison  county  ;  and  he  extorted  a  promise  from  me  to 
make  him  a  visit  at  some  future  day,  and  deliver  a  lecture  in 
that  borough.  The  news  that  a  Universalist  preacher  had 
removed  into  the  country  was  soon  circulated  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  as  individuals  of  our  faith  were  scattered  promiscu- 
ously over  it,  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  counties  of  Erie, 
Crawford,  and  Venango,  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  Chau- 
tauquc and  Caltaiaugus,  in  New  York,  before  I  could  fairly 
get  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  removal,  and  my  fomily  settled 
in  their  new  home,  the  most  earnest,  plaintive,  and  pathetic 
solicitations  to  "  come  over  and  help  us,"  were  borne,  as  it 
were,  on  the  "  wings  of  every  wind."  How  could  I  resist 
those  appeals?  It  was  not  in  my  nature  to  do  it.  I  loved 
mankind,  and  I  loved  the  cause  too  well  to  resist  them.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  firm  resolution  1  had  made,  not  to  listen 
to  calls  from  abroad,  but  to  pursue  my  secular  concerns — 
notwithstanding  the  infirmities  of  age  which  I  felt  fast  creep- 
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ing  on,  and  the  fatigues  I  must  encounter,  by  day  and  by 
night,  before  the  year  rolled  its  round  it  found  me  traveling 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  a  month,  over  roads  that 
would  make  5.  man's  bones  ache  to  look  at,  to  fulfil  my  regu- 
lar engagements  ;  besides  diverging  at  almost  every  corner  to 
attend  casual  lectures  ;  and,  within  the  year,  societies  were 
organized  in  Columbus,  in  the  borough  of  Warren,  in  Oil 
Creek  township,  Crawford  county,  Mill  Creek  township,  Erie 
county,  and  respectable  congregations  collected  in  many 
other  places. 

But  we  had  trials  awaiting  us,  more  poignant  and  heart- 
rending than  any  we  had  ever  yet  been  called  to  experience. 
When  we  removed  to  Columbus,  our  family  consisted  of  eight 
children,  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  We  had  always  been 
highly  favored  on  account  of  sickness  among  our  children ; 
they  generally  possessed  good  constitutions;  and,,  as  we  at 
least  thought,  were  quite  as  promising  as  families  in  general. 
Death  had  never  made  inroads  upon  our  family,  and  we  look- 
ed foru^d  with  pleasing  anticipations  to  the  time  when  we 
should  "e  them  all  settled  around  us  in  this  new  but  improv- 
ing country,  and  in  the  decline  of  life  realize  their  social  and 
sustaining  influence.  But,  alas  !  how  uncertain  are  all  our 
earthly  blessings,  how  fragile  the  foundation  of  all  our  tem- 
poral hopes,  and  how  soon  our  fondest  anticipations  may  be 
blasted  !  In  one  short  day,  we  w^ere  plunged  from  this  envi- 
able eminence  to  the  depth  of  darkness,  and  almost  despair ! 
On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  May,  1831,  the  spring  after 
our  removal  to  Columbus,  I  directed  my  two  youngest  sons  to 
remove  some  lumber  sixty  or  seventy  rods,  to  a  place  where 
we  were  erecting  a  school-house ;  part  of  the  boards  were  in 
the  saw-mill,  and  while  in  the  act  of  taking  them  away,  my 
youngest  son,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  fell  through  a  hole 
broken  in  the  floor  the  preceding  day,  into  a  floom,  called  the 
bull-wheel  fioom,  containing  about  eight  feet  of  water ;  and 
that  beloved  child,  who,  in  the  morning,  was  as  healthy,  as 
cheerful,  as  full  of  hope,  of  life,  of  activity,  as  any  child 
of  his  age  ever  could  be,  was  a  cold  corpse  before  the  sun  had 
sunk'  behind  the  western  hills.  He  was  taken  from  the 
water,  and  resuscitated  so  as  to  breathe  freely ;  but  his  rea- 
son— his  senses  returned  not ;  a  few  incoherent  words  were 
all  he  uttered  ;  all  means  to  get  any  thing  into  his  stomach 
were  resisted,  and  he  shortly  sunk  into  a  stupor  from  which 
he  never  revived.     There  was  a  beam  over  the  floom  imme- 
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diately  under  tlie  liole  througli  which  he  fell,  on  which  it  is 
supposable  he  must  have  struck,  and  received  some  undiscov- 
ered  injury;  lor  the  instance  of  one  being  taken  from  the 
water,  and  then  dying  in  the  manner  he  did,  I  know  not  to  be 
recorded  on  the  page  of  history. 

Tiiat  was  a  stroke  I  found  myself  ill  prepared  to  bear. 
He  was  the  hope  of  my  declining  years,  the  statf  on  which  I 
anticipated  leaning  my  faltering  steps  as  I  approaclu-d  the 
grave.  It  came  upon  me  with  suchybrce — so  sudden,  so  un- 
expected— that  it  seemed  like  the  breaking  up  of  the  found  a- 
tion  of  creation — like  the  crash  of  worlds — the  heavens  seem- 
ed shrouded  in  gloom,  and  angry  thunders  growled  their  ap- 
proaching peals — the  vernal  season  was  clothed  m  sackcloth, 
and  the  feathered  songsters  uttered  dirges  of  inconsolable  woe 
— I  slipped  ;  but  my  feet  struck,  and  remained  steadfast  upon 
the  ''Rock  of  ages" — 1  tottered  and  reeled,  but  the  hand  of 
infinite  mercy  caught,  and  sustained  me  erect.  Oh,  where 
should  I  have  found  consolation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sus- 
taining power  of  that  f\iith  which  embraces  a  God  of  infinite, 
unchangeable  wisdom,  power, and  love;  and  a  life  of  immor- 
tal  blessedness  for  all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  "through  the 
redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  It  now  appears  to  me, 
that  unutterable  despair  and  raving  madness  must  have  been 
my  inevitable  doom.  But  God,  in  mercy,  smiled  upon  me 
from  behind  the  howling  tempest,  cleared  the  skies  at  length, 
restored  peace  to  my  soul,  confirmed  my  confidence  anew, 
and  by  this  tremendous  stroke  drew  me  still  nearer  to  him, 
to  take  shelter  under  the  wing  of  his  divine  protection,  and 
enkindled  a  more  ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  truth. 

With  mournful  and  smitten  hearts,  we  pursued  our  contem- 
plated object  with  as  much  engagedness  as  we  could  com- 
mand ;  but  my  zeal  for  temporal  enterprise  was  essentially 
checked,  and  a  gloom  hung  around  every  improvement  I  had 
before  contemplated  in  such  glowing  colors.  We,  however, 
made  some  improvement  on  our  farm-lot,  ^and  erected  a  house 
on  our  village-lot ;  and,  during  the  summer  following,  we 
continued  to  exert  ourselves  to  enlarge  our  improvements  on 
our  farm,  until  we  had  between  twenty  and  thirty  acres  under 
cultivation,  and  a  house  and  barn  erected  thereon.  In  the 
mean  time,  my  eldest  son  married,  and  settled  on  the  farm  ; 
but,  after  remaining  something  more  than  a  year  on  it,  he  be- 
came tired  of  farming,  and  chose  again  to  return  to  his  trade. 
This  left  me  with  a  single  son,  seventeen  years  of  age,  small 
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In  stature,  being  only  ;  about  my  size  who,  altliough  a  faitriful 
and  good  boy  to  work,  appeared  unequal  to  the  Herculean 
task  of  grappling  with  the  mighty  forest  which  covered  the 
lot,  and,  single-handed,  convert  it  into  a  "  fruitful  field."  I 
therefore  requested  him  to  take  it  into  serious  consideration  ; 
and  if  the  result  was,  that  he  would  choose  to  follow  farming, 
we  would  try  to  finish  paying  for  the  lot — the  society,  not- 
withstanding their  eno-agements  with  me,  were  unable  to  ful- 
ill  all  their  stipulations — and  I  would  help  him  all  I  was  able 
to  bring  it  into  a  state  of  profitable  cultivation  ;  but,  if  he  chose 
some  profession,  we  w'ould  sell  the  farm  the  first  opportunity, 
and  I  would  help  him  all  I  was  able.  He  weighed  the  sub- 
ject according  to  his  judgment,  and  came  to  the  letter  conclu- 
sion. Before  leaving  Hamilton,  he  had  enjoyed  some  privi- 
lege in  the  academy  in  that  town  ;  I  now  sent  him  to  the 
academy  in  the  borough  of  Erie  for  a  season.  On  my  remo- 
val to  Michigan,  in  1835,  he  accompanied  me,  and  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law,  which  he  completed  while  there,  and 
received  admittance  at  the  bar  before  we  returned  again  to 
Pennsylvania.     But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

It  is  an  old  remark,  that  misfortune  and  trouble  never  come 
alone  :  and  my  experience,  in  those  days,  abundantly  attests 
ihe  truthfulness  of  the  observation.  I  was  soon  called  to  part 
with  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  faithful  friends  I  was  ever 
blessed  with  in  mortal  man.  Capt.  David  Curtis  was  the  ef- 
ficient instrument  of  my  removal  into  this  country.  He 
stood  at  the  head  of  our  little  society,  and,  as  it  were,  was 
the  temporal  foundation  of  its  prosperity.  He  had  the  right 
of  the  disposal  of  the  land  I  had  selected,  but  designed  to 
make  no  writings  in  regard  to  it,  until  the  money  was  all  col- 
lected, so  that  the  land  could  be  procured  at  cash  price,  which 
was  two  dollars  per  acre  ;  whereas,  to  article  the  land  would 
add  one  third  to  the  price.  Vv' hile  the  land  was  in  his  hands 
we  considered  it  perfectly  safe,  and  with  the  assurance  of  se- 
curity from  his  worc^,  I  went  on  to  it  and  made  the  improve- 
ments above  named.  But  it  pleased  the  all  wise  Disposer  of 
events,  in  the  inscrutable  disposition  of  his  government,  to 
remove  him  from  the  society  of  his  earthly  friends,  and  bring 
another  deep,  dark  cloud  over  the  sunshine  of  our  joys.  He 
sickened  in  the  spring  of  1832,  and  in  the  month  of  July,  that 
year,  he  left  these  sublunary  and  mortal  shores  for  a  brighter 
world  and  a  more  exalted  life.  But  notwithstanding  he  was 
in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  having  seen  but  forty-six  years,  a 
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man  of  indomitable  perseverance  and  enterprise,  had  accu- 
mulated a  property  in  tiiis  new  location,  by  his  own  industr\', 
worth  fourteen  or  fitleen  tiiousand  dollars,  and  contemplated 
j^reat  improvement  iif  the  country,  and  in  his  village  in  par- 
ticular— had  a  beloved  companion,  and  a  largo  faryijy  of  young 
and  dependent  children  ;  still  he  complained  not  of  the  deal- 
ings of  his  heavenly  Father,  nor  repined  at  the  hour  of  ap- 
[)roaching  dissolution  which  he  perfectly  realized  ;  but  trust- 
ing in  God,  with  a  well-establislied  faith  in  the  Son  of  his 
love,  and  a  well-grounded  hope  in  the  ultimate  purity  and 
haziness  of  all  moral  intelligences,  he  met  his  end  with  the 
most  perfect  cheerfulness — called  his  afllicted  family  around 
him  but  a  few  moments  before  he  breathed  his  last,  gave  them 
a  husband's  and  a  father's  counsel  and  blessing — and  then 
requesting  to  be  laid  in  the  middle  of  his  bed,  that  he  might 
freely  stretch  his  limbs,  in  •two  or  three  minutes,  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan,  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  God  who  gave 
it.  Oh,  how  blessed  is  that  faith  which  can  thus  reconcile 
the  soul  to  God,  and  illuminate  its  passage  through  the  "  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death." 

But  this  dispensation  left  me  under  embarrassments.  My 
friends  had  subscribed  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  the  land 
they  donated  to  me,  could  it  have  been  purchased  at  cash 
price,  which  was  their  intention  and  expectation  ;  and  part 
of  the  subscriptions  had  already  been  paid  into  the  hands  of 
Capt.  Curtis  ;  I,  with  his  responsibility,  had  made  several 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  improvements  upon  the  land.  But 
now  I  was  liable  to  have  the  land  sold  out  from  under  me,  at 
any  moment,  without  any  guaranty  for  what  had  been  paid  ; 
or  for  the  improvements  I  had  made  upon  it ;  and  there  was 
no  way  of  safety  now,  but  to  pay  for  the  land  without  delay, 
or  take  an  article  from  tlie  general  agent.  The  first  was  be- 
yond my  power  without  help  I'rom  the  society ;  and  that  help 
the  society  could  not  afford  then  :  the  latter,  therefore,  was 
the  only  feasible  course.  What  money  had  already  been  col- 
lected and  paid  into  the  hands  of  Capt.  Curtis,  was  paid  over 
to  the  general  agent,  and  I  took  an  article  for  the  land,  which 
gave  me  eight  years  to  pay  the  remainder,  with  the  addition 
of  one  dollar  upon  an  acre  from  the  cash  price.  And  this 
was  all  that  was  ever  paid  by  me,  or  for  me,  for  the  land  ; 
for  before  the  time  had  half  expired,  I  sold  my  betterments 
and  transferred  the  article  to  the  purchaser. 

These  bereavements  and  disappointments,  severely  as  I  felt 
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them,  did  not,  however,  produce  the  least  inciination  to  relin- 
quish or  relax  my  ministerial  labors,  but  rather  spurred  me 
on  with  additional  zeal  ;  for  in  this  alone  I  found  my  solace 
and  my  spiritual  support.  The  more  the  world  frowned — 
the  more  its«  atmosphere  darkened,  its  proffered  blessings 
vanished,  and  the  fragile  foundation  of  its  hopes  trembled, 
the  brighter  did  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shine  above  the 
work  of  death — the  more  glorious  did  the  imperishable  foun- 
dation  of  eternal  realities  display  itself,  and  "  durable  riches 
and  righteousness"  present  themselves  to  my  eager  grasp. 

Soon  after  my  removal  into  this  country,  Mr.  L.  C.  T(Md 
removed  to  the  village  of  Jamestown,  and  issued  a  prospectus 
for  a  periodical,  to  be  published  weekly,  in  that  village,  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  Universalism,  and  to  be  entitled  "  The 
Genius  of  Liherfij.^^  The  ultimate  fate  of  that  paper,  and 
the  course  which  Mr.  Todd  pursued,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  further  notice  in  these  memoirs.  Suffice  it  to  say,  4hat 
Mr.  Todd's  mental  and  religious  aberrations  were  of  but  few 
years'  duration  ;  and  though  the  trial  was  a  severe  one  to 
him,  and  very  painful  to  his  friends,  it  was,  nevertheless,  at- 
tended  with  a  happy  result.  He  is  now  more  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  faith  of  the  Great  Salvation,  more  zealous  in  the 
cause,  more  devoted  to  useful  order  and  ordinances,  and 
wholesome  discipline — and  is  again  enrolled  in  the  family  of 
the  faithful,  a  better  preacher  and  a  better  man  than  he  was 
before  he  passed  through  this  "  furnace  of  affliction." 

After  Mr.  Todd  commenced  publishing  his  paper,  I  used 
all  the  influence  I  had  with  him,  to  argue  upon  a  suitable 
time  and  place,  and  give  notice  through  the  medium  of  his 
paper,  for  a  grand  conference  meeting  of  our  brethren  and 
friends,  with  a  view  to  revive  the  Chautauque  Association. 
But  although  he  did  not  directly  oppose  such  a  meeting,  he 
manifested  no  interest  in  it.  He  would  put  me  off,  from  time 
to  time  ;  and,  indeed,  never  found  leisure,  nor  opportunity  to 
attend  to  it.  His  time  was  wholly  occupied  in  teaching  a  se- 
lect school  and  publishing  his  paper.  He  preached  but  little 
in  Jamestown,  or  elsewhere  ;  and  seemed  to  feel  no  farther 
iiiterest  in  the  cause  than  what  was  imiuediately  connected 
with  his  publication.  There  was  no  other  preacher  in  all 
that  country  with  whom  I  could  confer ;  and  to  assume  the 
whole  responsibility  of  appointing  such  a  meeting  myself,  was 
a  step  I  felt  diffident  about  taking  ;  and  therefore  deferred  it 
until  Mr.  Todd  and  his  periodical  both  ceased  to  be  organs  of 
our  denomination. 
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i*ro3pcrity  ol'  the  cause  in  Hamilton  under  Mr.  Freeman— Erection  oi  a 
moeting-hou30 — Visit  to  Hamilton — Central  Association — Greeting  of  old 
friends — Brother  H. ;  his  clumgc  of  feelings  and  conJession — Dedication- 
Visits  among  friends— Meetings  during  the  tour,  and  prosperity  of  the  cause 
Mr.  Bond  removes  to  Carroll— Mr.  J.  E.  Holmes  to  Westfield— Confer- 
ence in  Carroll — Resuscitation  of  the  Chautauque  Association — Heavy 
affliction — Death  of  a  beloved  daughter — A  scrap — Toiu:  to  Oliio — 
Western  Resen-e  Association — Meetings  in  several  towns — Chautauque 
Association — Circuit  proposed — Mr.  W.E.  Manley — Circuit  conference — 
Tour  for  establishment  of  circuit — Administration  of  Capt.  D.  Curtis'  es- 
tate— Tour  to  Virginia — Voyage  on  a  raft — Visit  to  Marietta,  O. — Intro- 
duction— Meeting — Visit  to  relatives  up  the  Muskingum— To  Belpre — Mr. 
Ghappel — Meetings — Sunday  at  McConnelsville — Return  journey — Meet- 
ing at  Beaver,  Pa. — Arrival  home— Call  from  Michigan — Tour — Passage 
up  the  Lake — Detroit-Ann  Arbor-Society — Meeting-house — Reception — 
Meetings — General  appearance  of  the  country- — Engagerrfent — Return — 
Close  of  executorship — Removal  to  Micliigan — Journey  through  Ohio — 
Storm — Steam-boat  voyage — Arrival  at  Detroit — At  Ann  Arbor — State 
ot  society  in  Michigan  ;  habits  and  institutions — Two  Universalist  preat;h- 
crs,  A.  H.  Curtis  and  Thomas  Wheeler — Lectures  in  difierent  places — Or- 
ganization of  association — Preachers  present — Church  organized — Interest- 
ing anecdote  of  the  conversion  of  Deacon  John  Williams — His  sickness 
and  trial  of  faith — The  church  approves  of  his  public  improvements — Re- 
ceives a  letter  of  fellowship  from  the  association — Opposition  of  the  clergy 
-Invitation  for  a  discussion- Address  to  the  clergy — Article  published  in  the 
'•'State  Journal"  and  "Michigan  Argus" — Rev.  Mr.  Marks'  article — His 
second  article— 'Reply — Course  of  lectures. 

I  have  already  had  tiie  pleasure  of  recording  tliat  the  soci- 
ety in  Hamilton,  after  I  left  them,  prospered  under  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Freeman.  As  I  had  fondly  anticipated,  he  had  the 
unspeakable  happiness  of  calming  the  asp3rities  of  their 
feelings,  in  a  very  great  measure,  and  of  reuniting  them  ia 
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one  congregation.  His  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  ad* 
ditions  were  made  to  liis  congregations,  until  the  "  place  be- 
came too  strait"  for  them  j  and  their  old  house,  too,  becoming 
dilapidated  and  unfit  for  use,  they  were  really  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  a  more  ample  temple  for  the  service  of 
God.  They  therefore  purchased  a  handsome  lot  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  former 
place  of  worship,  and  erected  a  convenient  meeting-house  : 
and  both  pastor,  church,  and  people  united  with  one  voice  in  an 
earnest  appeal  and  request  for  me  to  attend  its  dedication, 
and  deliver  the  dedicatory  sermon. 

This  arrangement  gratified  me  ;  although  I  never  approved 
of  the  practice  of  sending  for  another  preacher  to  dedicate 
a  church  where  a  society  had  a  settled  pastor  ;  still  I  was 
gratified  with  this  call  on  two  accounts ;  one  was,  it  would 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a  people  in  whose  pros- 
perity I  felt  deeply  interested — whose  happiness  was  insepar- 
able from  my  own ;  and  another  was,  it  afforded  me  an  evi- 
dence of  attachment  and  confidence  on  their  part,  which  the 
unhallowed  excitement,  that  had  been  a  principal  cause  of 
our  separation,  had  not  utterly  destroyed.  I  apprehended 
that  I  fully  understood  their  feelings,  and  appreciated  their 
motives  in  calling  for  me.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  procu- 
ring brilliant  talents,  or  making  a  display  of  great  pulpit  elo- 
quence on  the  occasion  ;  for  had  this  been  their  object,  be- 
sides their  pTastor,  there  were  numbers  of  others  much  nearer 
them  than  myself,  with  whose  superior  endowments  they  were 
well  acquainted.  But  they  had  a  more  noble  feeling  to  gra- 
tify, and  a  more  commendable  object  to  accomplish.  From 
my  lips  they,  or  the  most  of  them,  had  received  the  very  first 
intimations  of  the  existence  of  that  glorious  truth  that  had 
freed  their  souls  from  the  bondage  of  darkness  ;  and  they 
had  sat  under  my  ministry  for  years,  feeble  as  it  was,  until 
they  had  acquired  the  strength  of  men.  These  circumstan- 
ces  had  produced  an  attachment  not  easily  obliterated,  and 
which  neither  the  untoward  events  that  had  separated  us,  nor 
time,  nor  distance,  had  effaced  or  weakened.  It  was  to  grat- 
ify these  feelings  of  friendship,  to  assure  me  of  their  abiding 
existence,  and  show  to  the  v/orld  their  unimpaired  confidence, 
that  led  them  to  call  for  me  to  dedicate  their  house  of  wor- 
ship. And  a  reciprocation  of  these  feelings  and  sentiments, 
led  me  as  cheerfully  and  as  readily  to  comply  with  their 
call. 
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My  wife  must  accompany  me  on  this  tour  ;   for  hor  attach- 
Tient  to  the  people  and  the  place  was  certainly  as  strnnfr  as 
nine,  and  was  as  faithfully  reciprocated  by  our  friends  in  that 
^;ountry. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1833,  we  left  home  to  answer 
•his  cidl ;  and  traveling  by  stage  and  canal,  witli  mtdiing 
some  stojia  on  the  way  to  hold  meetings,  we  arrived  in  Ifam- 
ilton  jusl  ill  :-eason  to  attend  the  Central  Association,  liolden 
in  that  town  on  the  first  Wednesday  and  Tiiursday  in  June. 
On  Tuesday  evening  wo  stopped  with  a  friend  in  our  old 
neighborhood,  and  early  on  the  next  morning  repaired  to  the 
house  where  the  council  were  to  greet,  eager  to  meet  our  well- 
vemembercd  and  long-cherisiied  friends  ;  and  among  the  ear- 
liest on  the  ground  was  my  old  Brother  H.,  of  whom  I  have 
been  obliged  so  often  to  speak,  who,  without  being  able  to  ut- 
ter a  syllable,  clasped  me  in  his  arms  and  wept  like  an  infant. 

He  was,  like  the  man  among  the  tombs,  again  "  clothed  in 
his  right  mind" — clothed  in  the  "  beautiful  garments"  of 
Christian  meekness  and  humility,  and  had  the  same  "  mind  in 
•lim  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus."  Oh,  this  was  to  me  a  hap- 
py meeting  !  and  it  was  on  this  visit  that  he  made  the  con- 
fession that  I  have  before  mentioned. 

The  dedication  of  their  meeting-house  took  place  on  the 
'^Tth  of  June.  The  house  was  well  filled  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  some  otliers,  assisted  in  the 
services  of  the  consecration.  Great  solemnity  prevailed, 
much  sensibility  was  manifest ;  but  none,  probably,  felt  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  or  were,  deeply  interested,  as  my- 
self.  I  had  seen  this  society  in  its  infancy  struggling  for  ex- 
istence, amidst  sneers,  scofts,  derisions,  and  persoGutions.  I 
had  seen  them  meet  in  a  little  band,  in  a  small  school-house, 
near  tiie  spqt  where  now  they  had  erected  a  respectable  house 
of  worship,  while  the  proud  steeple  of  a  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-housCj  with  it^  still  spiritually  prouder  inmates,  looked 
down  upon  them  with  every  demonstration  of  contempt.  I 
had  seen  them  struggle  on,  bearing  with  Christian  meekness 
all  this  contumely  and  persecution,  cheered  only  with  the 
conscious  assurance  of  the  divinity  of  the  truth  they  had 
embraced,  and  tliat  "  Truth  was  mighty,  and  would  prevail."' 
I  had  witnessed  their  increasing,  and  the  decline  of  their 
proud  and  boasting  enemy,  until  the  scene  had  become  re- 
versed.    The  Presbyterian  church  had  gradually  dwindled 
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away,  until  they  were  no  longer  able  to  support  preaching". 
and  their  house  was  forsaken  ;  while  the  "  Fruit  of  a  hand- 
ful of  corn  in  the  earth,  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  had 
been  made  to  shake  like  Lebanon — and  they  of  the  city  to 
flourish  like  grass  of  the  earth."  And  now  their  congrega- 
tion filled  a  house  of  respectable  dimensions,  the  fruit  of  their 
own  industry ;  and  here  in  this  memorable  day,  they,  with 
Christian  meekness  and  fervor,  consecrated  this  pious  labor  of 
their  hands  to  the  God  they  loved,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  and 
the^Avion  of  the  World. 

We  were  absent  from  home  on  this  tour  about  thr^e  months, 
during  wliich  time  we  visited  man}-  of  those  dear  friends  with 
whom  we  had  spent  the  strength  of  our  days  ;  and  the  cordi- 
ality with  which  we  were  received,  gave  ample  testimony 
that  time  and  distance  impaired  not  the  strength  of  those  at- 
tachments consummated  in  the  morning  of  life. 

On  my  journey  eastward,  after  leaving  the  borough  of 
Erie.  I  delivered  lectures  in  Ripley,  Westfield,  Fredonia,  and 
Silver  Creek,  Chautauque  county ;  preached  one  Sunday  in 
Buffalo,  and  lectured  in  Lockport,  Rochester,  and  Perryville: 
and  during  our  stay  in  Central  New  York,  I  held  meetings  in 
a  large  number  of  the  towns  and  places  of  my  early  labors, 
besides  attending  two  associations,  the  Central  and  the  Mo- 
hawk River.  And  the  advancement  of  the  cause — ^the  addi- 
tional societies  that  had  grown  up,  the  number  of  efficient 
laborers  who  had  entered  the  field,  and  the  numerous  meet- 
ing-houses  that  had  been  erected,  afforded  cause  of  inexpres- 
sible gratification,  and  fei'vent  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God.  "  A  little  one  had  become  a  thousand,  and 
a  small  one  a  strong  nation.*' 

It  was  while  I  was  absent  on  this  eastern  tour,  that  Mr. 
Todd  renounced  Universalism,  wound  up  the  publication  of 
his  periodical,  and  withdrew  from  the  connection.  Not  long 
after  my  return  home,  Mr.  Ami  Bond  removed  into  Carroll : 
and  ]\Ir.  John  E.  Holmes,  a  young  man  of  very  promising 
talents,  from  Madison  county,  who  had  just  commenced  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation,  came  into  this  country,  and  soon 
became  established  in  Westfield.  Therefore,  although  the 
defection  of  Mr.  Todd  left  me  alone  in  this  country,  it  pleas- 
ed Heaven,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  to  send  two  faithful  labor- 
ers  to  occupy  the  field  which  he  had  abandoned. 
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On  the  removal  of  ]\Ir.  Bond  into  Carroll,  I  opened  a  cor- 
espondence  with  liiin  on  the  subject  of  taking  measures  to 
revive  the  Chautauqua  Association  ;  he  very  cordially  ap- 
proved of  the  measure;  aiid  on  the  20th  of  February,  1834, 
a  general  meeting  was  holdcn  in  Carroll  for  that  purpose; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  association  has  never 
failed  of  its  yearly  communications.  Encouraged  by  the  ad- 
ditional laborers  the  great  Husbandman  had  employed  in  this 
section  of  his  vineyard,  I  felt  under  renewed  obligations  to 
redouble  my  exertions  to  prune  and  dress  the  vines. 

But  clouds  and  sunshine  intervene  through  the  whole  day 
of  mortal  life ;  and  behind  the  fragrant  roses  which  bestrew 
our  path,  the  sharp  thorn  is  ready  to  wound  our  flesh.  The 
ways  of  Heaven  are  inscrutable  to  us,  frail  mortals ;  but  the 
voice  of  sovereign  wisdom  and  love  is  heard  above  the 
hoarse  bowlings  of  the  approaching  storm.  "  Be  still  and 
knoto  that  I  am  God.''  The  chastening  hand  of  a  provi- 
dent and  tender  Father  was  already  mingling  for  us  a  cup  of 
deep  affliction,  and  was  about  to  probe  to  the  bottom  an  un- 
healed and  incurable  wound.  Our  third  daughter — ^Oh  !  too 
much  our  idol — then  in  the  16th  year  of  her  age,  after  a 
short  sickness,  not  exceeding  tJiree  weeks,  on  the  '2Sd  day  of 
March,  was  taken  from  our  arms !  But  we  enjoyed  the 
blessed  consolation  of  ministering,  as  far  as  parental  affection 
and  skill  could  minister,  to  her  every  possible  comfort— of 
witnessing  her  patient  resignation  to  the  Divine  will — of  re- 
ceiving from  her  dying  lips  the  last  seal  of  filial  affection — 
and  of  beholding  her — more  than  cheerful — her  triumphant 
deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  death,  when  her  pure  spirit 
wended  its  heavenward  way. 

But  notwithstanding  our  confidence  in  the  Divine  govern- 
nient — our  unshaken  and  abiding  hop§ — our  knowledge,  and 
our  thankfulness  that  the  '•  Heavens  do  rule" — notwithstand- 
ing the  sweet  consolation  that  her  dying  hour  afforded,  yet 
a  •'  sword  pierced"  the  parents'  hearts,  inflicting  a  wound 
which  language  is  too  lean,  too  barren  to  describe ;  leaving 
a  sad,  an  awful  vacuum  therein,  which  time  can  never,  nev- 
er fill.  Eternity,  only — reunion  in  eternal  life,  can  alone 
heal  and  replenish  the  heart. 

I  had  been  with  numerous — with  hundreds  of  friends  in 
seasons  of  bereavement ;  I  had  seen  parents  bowing  with  in- 
Jescribable  agony  over  the  pale  and  lifeless  forms  of  beloved 
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children ;  T  verily  thought  I  could  feel  their  sorrow  of  heart, 
could  sympathise  in  their  sufferings — -ray  heart  has  been 
melted  into  compassion,  until  my  emotions  have  obstructed 
utterance.  I  have  appealed  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  admin- 
ister consolation.  I  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  nume- 
rous evidences  of  the  "  Great  love  wherewith  God  loved 
us" — to  the  unchanfreabilitv  of  his  nature,  to  the  desisrns  of 
his  government,  to  the  merciful  tendency  of  his  chastenings, 
I  have  urged  the  strong,  overwhelming  evidences  of  future 
life,  the  destruction  of  sin  and  death,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  all  things  to  God.  I  have  appealed  with  pathos  to  the 
bleeding  Savior  on  the  Cross,  as.  a  commendation  of  the  love  of 
God  to  sinners — to  his  triumphant  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
as  a  Divine  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  our  whole  race, 
and  a  re-union  with  the  dearest  objects  of  our  hearts'  affec- 
tion. And  I  have,  upon  these  considerations,  fervently  ex- 
horted them  not  to  mourn.  But  never,  until  high  Heaven 
taught  me  by  sad  experience,  did  I  realize  the  feebleness,  and 
even  the  mockery^  of  such  exhortation.  But  now  have  I 
learned  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  mourn  ;  it  is  a  solace  I  would 
not  be  deprived  of  by  the  cruel  kindness  of  my  friends.  I 
would  not  murmur,  I  would  not  complain  of  the  dealings  of 
Heaven — but  I  would  feel  my  bereavement — I  'would  appre- 
ciate my  loss — I  would  dwell  with  mournful  recollection,  each 
evening  and  each  morning,  upon  the  names  and  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  beloved  ones  I  can  behold  no  more. 

The  reader  will  surely  pardon  m^v  inserting  here  a  scrap 
written  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  my  beloved 
Mary  Adaline,  in  the  little  chamber  where  she  breathed  her 
last  : — 

In  this  lone  room,  my  dear,  departed  child, 
Where  thy  sweet 'rife  its  glimmering  taper  closed, 
I  sit  a  solitary  mourner  ;  wrapp'd, 
Still  wrapp'd  in  sable  weeds  of  deepest  woe ! 

Though  through  beeetting  toils  and  scenes  vexatious. 
Business  of  earth  involving  urgent  cares, 
Or  fears  of  ill,  or  hopes  deferred,  I  wade ; 
Yet  nought  of  earth,  nor  cares,  nor  hopes,  nor  joys. 
Can  draw  my  thoughts  from  hence— from  thee,  nor  loos^ 
My  mind  from  tho?e  heart-chilling,  withering  scenes 
Which  tendere-t  cords  of  fond  affection  wrung. 
When  parents'  warmest,  elevated  hopes> 
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In  one  sad  hour,  sink  to  the  darksome  tomb  ! 

Oh,  no  !  nor  can,  nor  would  I  e'er  forget 

The  sweet,  complacent,  soothing  smile  wliich  dwelt 

Perpetual  on  thy  fading  lips,  affection's 

Token,  evidence  divine  of  inward 

Joy,  and  resignation  to  high  Heaven's  will. 

I  see  it  now,  or  seem  to  see,  and  feel 
The  wann,  though  tremulous  grasp  of  thy  soft  hand, 
So  oft  extended  mine  to  meet,  as  to 
Thy  bed,  with  all  the  fond  solicitude 
A  parent  feels,  to  minister  some  cordial 
For  relief     But  vain  illusion !    Heaven 
Decreed  thy  short,  thy  earthly  pilgrimage 
Should  close !    And  I  again  should  feel  the  sharp, 
Invenom'd  spear  of  death  plunged  deeper  into 
This  lacerated  breast,  tar  deeper  than 
The  call  had  been  my  own! 

Vain  arc  all  words ! — All  human  Language  vain  I — 
Vain  the  Jttempt  the  feelings  to  describe. 
The  deep  sensations  this^ad  heart  endured. 
When  from  thy  dying  lips  was  seal'd  on  mine 
Filial  aflection's  last,  deep,  lasting  pledge  I 
Ten  thousand  pointed,  barbed  arrows  shot 
With  ruthless  rage,  making  as  many  deep 
Incisions  in  this  heart,  from  whence  pure  streama 
O^  vital  gore  incessant  flow.    Not  dark. 
Deep  clouds,  portentous,  with  peals  of  thunder 
Seven-fold,  bursting  with  horrid  crash  upon 
This  devoted  head — nor  earth,  deep  groaning 
With  fierce  volcanic  fires,  its  jaws  expanding 
MUlions  to  devour,  could  so  intensely 
Sink  this  soul  to  woe! 

But,  oh !  't  is  past !    Twelve  months,  this  night,  have  cloeed, 
Have  closed  their  gloomy  round,  and  find  me  here, 
Still  pondering  o'er  the  scene,  indulging  still 
In  bitterness  of  woe ! — And  still  I'll  mourn ; 
It  is  the  solace  of  the  soul  to  mourn  ; 
Not  murmur,  not  repine  at  Heaven's  will, 
But  mourn  mt  loss,  mourn  my  lov'd  children  gone- 
Cut  off  in  life's  bright  mom,  in  hope's  full  bloom, 
Toiti  from  my  bosom,  numbered  with  the  dead  I 
I'll  follow  from  their  death-bed  to  their  grave, 
There  weep,  and  kneel,  and  pray,  and  let  this  heart 
Ver^  all  her  flood  of  woe  I 
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Then  rising,  view  the  Gospel's  glorious  plan, 
Where  God's unpurchas"'!  love  's  reveal'd  to  man ; 
Where,  through  the  Savi  -"s  resurrection  power, 
Immortal  life  illumes  death's  darkest  hour ; 
WTiere  death,  at  last,  his  wide  domain  resigns. 
And  Christ  shall  reign  v^ith  power  and  love  divine ; 
AVhere  all  shall  meet  on  one  immortal  shore, 
Frieaids  re-unite,  and  death  di%'ide  no  more, 
Columbus,  March  23,  1833. 

In  the  month  of  JMay,  1834,  I  made  my  first  tour  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  Western  Reserve  Association  held  its 
annual  session  that  year,  in  the  town  of  Olmstead,  Cuyahoga 
county.  This  meeting  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending,  where 
I  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  few  preachers  of  Univer- 
salism  in  that  region,  and  among  them  was  our  venerable 
Brother  Beals,  whose  stability  and  fidelity  enabled  him  tD 
outride  the  tempest  which,  but  a  few  years  before,  engulphed 
every  other  preacher,  within  the  limits  of  that  association,  in 
the  dark  wiiirlpool  of  Partialism.  But  the  Lord  had  provi- 
ded him  a  few  coadjutors  now,  one  of  whom,  a  Mr.  Tracy, 
soon  followed  his  unhappy  predecessors ;  and  another,  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  after  a  few  years  of  faithful  and  efBcient  labor 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  great  Husbandman,  has  been  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  higher  life.  During  this  tour,  besides 
attending  the  association,  I  preached  in  the  towns  of  Paris, 
Middlebury,  Akron,  Carlisle,  Cleveland,  Painesville,  Madi- 
son, Say  brook,  and  Ashtabula. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  this  year,  the  Chautauque  Associ- 
ation held  its  annual  session,  in  the  town  of  Westfield  ;  and 
at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  delegates  and  friends  from  the 
Yarious  societies  and  neighborhoods  in  the  counties  of  Chau- 
tauque and  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.  ;  and  Warren,  Erie,  and 
Crawford,  Pa.;  measures  were  adopted  to  try  and  establish 
a  regular  itinerancy,  or  circuit  preachmg,  through  these  sev- 
eral counties.  Mr.  W.  E.  Manley,  a  young  man  of  uncom- 
mon talents,  and  a  scholar,  who  had  recently  entered  the 
field  of  labor  with  an  indefatigable  zeal,  had  penetrated  into 
this  section,  and  was  ready  to  use  all  his  influence  and  la- 
bors for  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  ;  and 
he  did  so,  with  all  the  faithfulness  and  ardor  of  an  inspired 
Apostle,  until  he  broke  down  his  health  and  manly  constitu- 
tion, and  was  actually  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  fron;i 
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the  field,  and  restin::^  from  bis  labors  for  a  year  or  more,  I 
believe,  to  recruit  his  health.  It  was  truly  astonishini^  to 
witness  the  zeal,  and  to  see  the  amount  of  la!)or  performed 
by  that  excellenl  voung  man,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
^ir.  Holmes  was  also  ready  to  enter  upon  the  circuit  ;  and 
so  sannuine  was  the  belief  of  the  friends  generally,  in  the 
feasibility  and  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  that  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution,  bye-laws,  and  reg- 
ulations for  a  circuit  conference,  and  a  time  and  place  for  its 
first  meeting  appointed,  to  carry  the  object  into  eflfect. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  circuit  conference  was  holden  in 
the  court-house,  in  Warren,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  Octo- 
ber. The  constitution  and  bye  laws  were  reported  and  adopt- 
ed, and  measures  taken  to  commence  operations.  It  be- 
came necessary  that  each  place  where  stations  for  preach* 
ing  were  to  be  esrablished  should  be  visited,  and  classes,  as 
we  styled  ihem,  be  organized;  and  subscription. papers  issued, 
to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of  circuit  preachers.  This  in- 
volved a  vast  labor  in  the  introduction  ;  but  this  labor,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Manley,  1  engaged  to  perform.  I,  there- 
fore, on  the  Sih  of  December,  started  on  the  circuit — travel- 
ed upwards  of  200  miles,  through  the  counties  of  Chauiau- 
que  and  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. ;  and  Warren  and  Crawford, 
Pa.  ;  and  formed  classes  and  issued  subscription  papers  at 
twenty-two  diffrent  stations  therein  :  this  ocoupied  about 
one  month.  W^e  eventually  succeeded  in  getting  our  cir- 
cuit very  regularly  established,  and  were  successful  in  rais- 
ing ample  funds  for  the  salary  of  two  circuit  preachers,  who 
were  to  succeed  each  other  at  regular  periods,  at  the  several 
different  stations  on  the  circuit;  and  I  felt  a  comfortable  as- 
surance  that  it  would  be  a  means  of  giving  a  renewed  and 
powerful  impulse  to  the  spread  of  the  truih.  Indeed,  al- 
though for  the  want  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  sys- 
tem of  operation,  by  those  wliose  special  business  it  was  to 
direct  its  afFairs,  but  more  from  the  delinquency  of  some  of 
our  circuit  preachers,  who  could  not  be  brought  under  the 
implicit  subordination  of  Methodist  discipline,  it  continued 
but  a  short  time  ;  still  much  good  was  effr-cled  by  it;  and  it 
was  in  quite  successful  operation  when  I  removed  to  Michi- 
gan. But  when  I  returned  back  to  this  country,  after  five 
years'  absence,  to  my  great  sorrow  the  conference  was  disor- 
ganized, and  the  enterprise  abandoned. 
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During  the  last  sickness  of  my  lamented  friend,  Capt.  D. 
Curtis,  he  called  on  me  to  assist  him  in  arranging  his  tempo- 
ral concerns,  and  preparing  the  necessary  writings  for  the 
settling  of  his  estate  ;  and  at  his  irresistible  request,  I  con- 
sented to  become  one  of  the  executors  of  his  last  will  and 
testament — fully  believing,  however,  at  the  time,  that  his 
sickness  was  not  unto  death,  (though  he  considered  it  so,) 
and  that  the  labors  and  responsibility  would  never  devolve 
upon  me.  But  infinite  wisdom  had  otherwise  determined. 
My  friend  died  ;  and  amid  the  cares  of  my  own  fa  nily,  and 
the  labors  and  solicitudes  of  my  clerical  profession,  requir- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  labor,  both  of  b^dy  and  mind,  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  settling  his  estate  came  upon  me.  His  bu- 
siness was  ex.ensive  for  the  amount  of  property  he  possess- 
ed ;  and  bein:::  broken  suddenly  off,  in  the  mid^t  of  bis  activ- 
ity and  success,  leaving  his  schemes  and  enterprising  ar- 
rangements in  an  unfinished  state,  rendered  the  settlement 
of  his  estate  both  laboriou>  and  perplexing,  aud  in  despite  of 
the  best -skill,  prudence,  and  economy  of  the  executors,  sub- 
jected it  to  real  loss  ;  the  estate,  which  in  his  own  hands 
would  have  been  worth  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  all  our  care  and  prudence,  did  not  leave  to  the 
heirs  over  about  twelve  thousand.  His  property  lay  mostly 
in  wild  lands,  and  the  will  was  so  constituted  as  to  author- 
ize and  r  quire  the  executors  to  sell  all,  except  the  home 
farm,  and  pay  the  legacies  to  the  heirs,  out  of  the  avails  ari- 
sing therefrom,  as  they  became  due. 

He  was  joint  partner  with  two  others  of  a  tract  of  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Tyler  county,  Va.  ;  but  the  title 
to  the  whole  tract  was  vested  in  him.  Already  had  one,  and 
the  only  surviving  original  partner,  thrown  it  into  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  in  order  to  obtain  a  division  of  the  land.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  that  one  at  leasi  of  the  execu- 
tors shourJ  go  to  that  State  and  attend  to  it,  as  well  as  to 
make  proof  of  the  will  of  the  deceased,  in  order  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  land  and  expose  it  for  sale  ;  and,  as  usual,  the 
"Lot  fell  on  Jonah."  It  became  necessary,  also,  to  take  the 
journey  in  the  month  of  x\pril,  a  season  of  the  year  when 
traveling  generally  is  the  most  intolerable  ;  but  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  running  lumber  on  rafts  down 
the  Allegany  and  Ohio  rivers,  proposed  to  me  to  tnake  the 
trip  down  on  his  raft,  from  which  he  could  land  me  at  Sis- 
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tersville,  only  about  twenty- five  or  thirty  miles  from  the  place 
of  my  destination.  Of  this  privilege  I  gladly  availed  my- 
self; and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1835.  1  took  passage  on  board 
his  raft,  at  Warren,  with  my  horse,  amply  provided  with  hay 
and  oats  for  the  voyaL'O,  and  like  Noah's  Ark,  "Went  upon 
the  waters,"  movm^  with  the  current  of  these  majestic  and 
romantic  rivers,  down  the  Allegany  and  Ohio,  in  thpir  ser- 
pentine course,  four  hundred  miles  ;  from  which  I  was  ta- 
ken by  a  ferry  boat,  and  landed  at  the  village  of  Sistersville, 
Tyler  county,  Va.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  voyages  I  ever  made.  The  weather  was  fine,  and 
the  romantic  scenery  through  which  the  Allegany  finds  its 
course,  cuttini?  its  way  through  mountains  whose  pointed 
summits  seem  to  penetrate  the  cerulean  canopv,  and  mingle 
with  the  upper  world,  and  carrying  the  astonished  passenger 
to  every  point  of  compass  on  the  dial — sometimes  apparently 
thrustinor  him  with  vijlence  against  the  base  ol  an  almost 
perpendicular  and  inaccessible  mountain,  through  which  he 
sees  no  aperture  nor  possible  turn  of  the  stream,  until  the 
forward  end  of  his  frail  craft  almost  presses  upon  the  ledge 
which  threatens  his  destruction,  when  a  sudden  turn  of  the 
river,  perhaps  making  an  acute  angle  to  the  riiiht  or  left, 
seems  hast'  ning  back  from  whence  he  came,  captivates  the 
feelings  of  the  lover  of  the  sublime,  and  afibrds  abundant 
subject  for  wonder  and  meditation.  Sometimes  you  disco- 
ver a  small  improvement,  and  occasionally  a  little  hamlet ; 
and  once  in  a  while,  at  the  mouth  of  some  stream,  where  the 
interval  widens  out  to  a  greater  extent,  a  pleasant  little  vil- 
lage,  with  its  church  or  churches,  its  pretty  painted  houses, 
its  mills  and  its  work-shops,  affords  a  change  of  scenery. 
But  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  lands  U[)on  the  borders  of  the  Allegany  suitable  for 
cultivation,  until  you  approach  near  its  junction  with  the 
Monongah'la,  formiu'i  the  Ohio.  Down  the  Ohio  the  sce- 
nery is  soniewhat  different.  But  the  very  hiu:h  banks  of  the 
river  prevent  the  pas-enger  on  a  raft — which  places  him 
down  to  the  water's  surface — from  having  a  fair  view  of  the 
handsome,  cultivated  farms,  and  splendid  villages,  in  many 
places  scafered  along  the  "Banks  of  the  pleasant  Ohio." 
But  the  motion  of  the  raft  is  so  gentle  and  still,  that  you  can 
read  or  write  with  as  much  ease  as  though  under  no  motion 
at  all.     I  wrote  letters  to  my  family,  and  some  other  friends, 
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and  prepared  necessary  writings  for  the  facility  of  my  busi- 
ness, with  as  much  ease  as  though  I  had  been  in  my  study. 
1  was  fortunate  in  the  transaction  of  my  business  about  the 
land,  and  accomplished  the  object  of  my  mission  in  about  one 
week.  Having  long  cherished  a  desire  to  visit  Marietta,  Ohio, 
the  first  place  in  the  State  settled  by  civilized  inhabitants, 
among  whom  were  some  of  my  own  blood -kindred,  therefore, 
on  my  return  to  Sistersville,  finding  myself  within  about  thirty 
miles  of  the  place,  I  could  not  well  I'esist  gratifying  my  in- 
clination. Having  so  successfully  accomplished  my  secular 
mission,  I  concluded  to  take  a  little  time  to  myself,  and  my 
divine  Master.  Accordingly,  I  crossed  the  Ohio  river,  and 
made  my  way  along  its  romantic  bank  to  the  desired  place. 
It  was  night  before  I  reached  the  city ;  and,  although  I  was 
aware  that  there  was  a  Universalist  society  in  the  place,  yet 
being  an  entire  stranger,  and  wearied  by  traveling,  I  put  up 
at  the  first  respectable-looking  tavern.  Of  the  landlord,  I 
learned  that  evening,  that  none  of  my  relatives  remained  in 
the  city.  The  few  who  formerly  resided  there  had  removed 
about  nine  miles  up  the  Muskingum  to  a  place  called  Rain- 
bow ;  but  I  made  no  inquiry  about  Universalists.  In  the 
morning,  having  written  a  line  to  a  friend  in  McConnelsville, 
which  was  about  forty  miles  up  the  Muskingum,  notifying 
him  of  an  intended  visit,  and  giving  him  an  appointment  for  a 
Sunday,  I  went  to  the  post-office  to  deposit  itt  This  led  me 
quite  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  ;  and,  on  leaving  the  post- 
office,  I  fell  in  company  with  a  citizen,  and  after  exchanging 
civil  compliments,  the  following  dialogue,  in  substance,  en- 
sued : 

Stranger.  You  have  a  handsome  little  city  here,  sir,  very 
pleasantly  and  romantically  situated ;  and  I  should  judge, 
from  the  number  of  churches  I  discover,  that  you  are  quite 
a  religious  people.  , 

Citizen.  Yes  ;  we  are  generally  emigrants  from  New  Eng- 
land, and  are  quite  fond  of  attending  meeting  somewhere. 

S.  I  should  conclude,  from  the  number  and  appearance  of 
the  meeting-houses,  that  they  belonged  to  ditrerent  denomina- 
tions. 

C.  Yes  ;  (pointing  to  one,  and  then  to  others,  as  he  spoke,) 
that  is  a  Presbyterian  house — that  a  Baptist — that  a  Methodist 
— ^^that  an  Episcopalian,  &c. 

S.  Among  your   different  denominations  of  Christians,  I 
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conclude  you  have  none  of  that  strange  sect,  called  Univer- 
salisls. 

C.  Oh,  yes;  many  of  tliem — there  is  quite  a  society  of 
them  in  the  city. 

S.  Astonishing !  What,  Universalists  here  ?  WJiy  you 
must  be  very  unfortunate.  Can  you  keep  your  property  and 
your  lives  secure  among  them  ?  Why,  I  have  been  told  that 
they  are  the  most  iuunoralf  and  the  most  dangerous  people  in 
the  world. 

C.  Oil,  sir,  you  liave  been  wrongly  informed  ;  some  of  our 
very  best  inhabitants  are  strong  and  decided  Universalists. 

»V.  indeed,  sir!  Is  that  possible?  Can  you  show  me  a 
likely,  good,  moral  man  who  is  a  Universalist  ? 

C.  Certainly,  sir.  Wliy,  there  is  uncle  Jo  Holden,  one  of 
the  best  men  in  the  world  ;  and  tiiere  is  Esquire  Fish  ;  both 
Universalists  ;  and  many  others. 

<S.  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  siiow  me  ei- 
ther of  the  gentlemen  you  have  named,  you  will  confer  a  great 
favor;  for  1  have  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  likely  man,  who  calls 
himself  a  Universalist. 

C.  Well,  sir,  just  walk  with  \\ie  to  Mr.  Holden's  store,  and 
I'll  show  you  such  a  sight  with  much  pleasure. 

After  walking  a  few  rods,  we  arrived  at  the  store,  but  Mr. 
Holden  was  absent.  My  companion  informed  his  clerk,  that 
a  gentleman  wished  to  see  Mr.  Holden.  The^  clerk  replied, 
"  He  has  just  stepped  out,  and  I  will  look  for  him."  He  sooii 
returned,  and  said,  "I  could  not  see  him,  but  he  will  most 
certainly  return  to  the  store  in  a  few  minutes."  I  said  to  my 
friend,  "You  named  another  gentleman — is  it  far  to  his  resi- 
dence?" "Oh,  no;  Esquire  Fisli  is  doubtless  in  his  ware- 
house. He  keeps  that  cabinet  ware-liouse,"  pointing  to  a 
building  near  by.  "  Well,  sir,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
walk  there  with  me  ?"  He  cheerfully  complied,  for  he  be- 
gan to  manifest  some  curiosity  about  my  engagedness  to  see 
a  likely  Universalist.  We  found  Esq.  Eish  in  his  shop,  and 
my  friend  addressed  me,  as  we  entered  the  room,  with,  "  This 
is  Esq.  Fish."  I  bowed  to  the  Esq.,  and  said,  "I  have  re- 
quested this  gentleman  to  accompany  me  here,  sir ;  and,  al- 
though an  entire  stranger,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  introdu- 
cing myself  to  you,  as  a  Universalist  preacher,  by  the  name 
of  Stacy."  Esq.  Fish  extended  his  hand,  saying,  "You  are 
no  stranger,  sir,  we  know  you  very  well,  and  arc  very  happy 
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ihat  you  have  given  us  a  call— 'Vour  name  is  familiar  to  ns 
all."'  I  then  turned  to  my  kind  conductor,  who  manifested 
some  little  surprise  in  his  countenance,  bat  at  the  same  time, 
no  displeasure,  and  thanked  him  for  his  politeness  and  atten- 
tion, and  he  left  us.  I  told  Esq.  F.  that  I  had  merely  called  to 
make  an  introduction  ;  for  I  designed  to  go  that  day  to  my 
friends,  up  the  Muskingum.  ''No,*'  said  he,  "  you  can't  go 
to-day — v\'e  can't  spare  you — -you  must  preach  with  us  to-mor- 
row." (It  was  Saturday  morning.)  "  But,  have  you  time  to 
give  sufficient  notice  ?"  "  Yes,  plenty  of  time  ;  and  we  are 
truly  hungry  fjr  the  bread  of  life."  "  Well,  I'll  stay  then." 
We  immediately  went  to  i\Ir.  Holden's  store,  w^here  we  found 
him.  My  horse  was  sent  for  ;  and  every  comfort  that  warm 
hearts,  willing  hands,  and  full  purses  could  supply,  was  pro= 
vided  for  me.  Information  was  circulated  through  the  city, 
and  adjacent  country;  and,  at  an  earl}^  hour  the  next  day, 
the  Court-house  was  thronged  with  a  large  congregation  of 
interested  and  interesting  hearers. 

An  appointment  was  sent  from  here  to  Belpre,  sixteen  miles 
down  the  river,  for  the  next  Sunday ;  and  most  of  the  inter- 
vening time  I  spent  with  the  surviving  members  of  Col.  Wil- 
Ham  Stacy's  family,  a  few  of  w^hom  I  found  in  the  place  be- 
fore named,  called  Rainbow,  nine  miles  from  Marietta.  Col. 
Stacy  was  a  revolutionary  officer,  and  one  of  the  company 
who  made  the  New  England  purchase,  and  commenced  the 
settlement  at  Marietta,  about  the  year  1788.  I  "found  two  of 
his  children  only,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  the  widow  of  an- 
other son  with  a  small  posterity,  remaining.  Many  years  had 
elapsed  since  we  had  met.  Those  who  v/ere  then  rejoicing 
in  the  pride  of  manhood,  were  now  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave;  and  we  who  were  their  children  had  long  since 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  were  fast  hastening  on  to  the 
same  destiny.  This,  though  it  awakened  melancholy  remi- 
niscences, and  stirred  up  mournful  feelings,  was  nevertheless 
hailed  as  a  happy  season,  and  acknowledged  as  such  with 
gratitude  to  the  great  "  Preserver  of  men."  I  was  very  hap- 
py in  finding  the  younger  branches  of  my  revered  uncle's 
family  in  the  faith  of  the  Great  Salvation  ;  and  1  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  delivering  to  the  old  and  young  the  message  of 
eternal  life.  From  thence  1  returned  back  to  Marietta,  and 
accompanied  by  a  young  man,  of  the  name  of  Chappel,  who 
shortly  afterwards  became  a  preacher  himself,  and  who  still 
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'^emains  "fiiilhful  to  Him  who  called  him,"  repaired  to  Bel- 
pre,  deli veriiii;  one  lecture  by  the  way.  In  Belpre  I  found  a 
'dourishinii  society  of  fi\ithtul  and  devout  worsliipers,  with 
William  Pitt  Putnam,  a  descendant  of  General  Putnam,  of 
revolutionary  memory,  at  its  head.  They  harj  in  progress  of 
building  a  meeting-house,  whicli  they  have  long  since  com- 
pleted and  enjoyed. 

After  delivering  my  message  here,  I  proceeded  to  McCon- 
nelsville,  Morgan  county,  delivering  two  lectures  by  the 
way  ;  which  place  I  reached  on  Friday  evening,  and  found 
the  friends  in  expectation  of  my  arrival.  My  letter  had  been 
duly  received,  and  information  of  the  meeting  widely  circu- 
lated ;  so  that  on  Sunday  the  Court-house  was  amply  filled. 
On  Monday  morning,  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  my 
friends,  and  bidding  adieu  to  a  country  1  had  never  before 
visited,  and  wmch  I  never  expected  to  see  again,  I  directed 
my  course  through  one  of  the  most  romantic,  though  not  one 
of  the  most  productive,  countries  I  ever  traveled  in,  to  Wells- 
ville,  on  the  Ohif5  river,  some  thirty  miles  below  Beaver,  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  arrived  in  Beaver  on  Friday,  and  stopped 
with  a  friend  over  Sabbath,  where  I  delivered  two  discourses 
to  very  respectable  congregations,  comprising  several  persons 
wdio  had  probably  never  before  heard  a  discourse  delivered 
by  a  Universalist ;  but  they  gave  me  profound  attention,  and 
I  am  happy  in  believing  that  my  labor  was  not  wholly  in 
vain.  On  Monday  morning,  I  again  set  my  face  toward  my 
family,  whom  I  reached  on  the  Wednesday  following,  being 
a  little  past  the  middle  of  May.  I  had  been  absent  about  six 
weeks,  and,  including  my  voyage  on  the  raft,  had  traveled 
nearly  one  thousand  miles. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  (1835,)  I  received  a  letter 
froni  the  Clerk  of  the  Universalist  Society  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  giving  me  an  invitation  to  remove  into  that  country, 
and  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  society  in  that  j)lace.  I 
had  been  then  four  years  and  a  half  itinerating  ai=d  pioneer- 
ing this  wild  and  trackless  country  ;  and  although  improve- 
ments in  roads,  as  well  as  in  agriculture  and  every  tiling  else 
pertaining  to  civilization,  were  progrespin^,-  with  as  much  ra- 
pidity as  could  be  rationally  expected,  still  it  was  almost  im- 
practicable to  travel  with  carriages  of  any  kind,  and  it  was 
truly  a  severe  task  to  perform  my  monthly  labors.  And  con- 
sidering my  advanced  years,  and  increasing  infirmities,  I  felt 
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justified  in  changing  my  position,  so  that  I  might  enjoy,  at 
least,  a  temporary  release  from  the  extreme  fatigues  I  had  so 
long  endured.  Several  families  who  had  been  my  hearers  in 
Central  New  York  had  fixed  their  residence  at  Ann  Arbor, 
and  were  members  of  that  society  ;  and  it  was  through  their 
recommendation  that  I  had  received  the  call.  They  inform- 
ed  me  that  they  had  already  a  convenient  meeting-house — 
that  Mr,  P.  Morse,  who  had  been  to  see  a  brother  in  that  part, 
had  made  them  a  visit,  and  dedicated  the  house  ;  and  they 
felt  able  to  sustain  constant  preaching,  and  were  anxious  to 
secure  my  services.  After  taking  the  matter  into  deliberate 
and  prayerful  consideration,  I  wrote  them  that  I  would  make 
them  a  visit  earh'  in  the  month  of  July,  Providence  permit- 
ting— would  spend  four  Sabbaths  with  them,  and  would  then 
give  them  an  answer.  Knowins:  that  I  had  the  iourney  above 
described  to  perform^  I  put  off  my  visit  a  simicient  length 
of  time  to  accomplish  it.  After  returning  from  my  Virginia 
tour,  I  made  preparation  for  my  journey  to  ^lichigan,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  July  started  for  the  then  "far»west."  I  took 
passage  in  a  steam-boat  at  Erie,  for  Detroit.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  crossed  this  inland  sea,  and  it  was  quite 
an  interesting  voyage  ;  and  although  we  had  somewhat  of  a 
rough  time,  and  a  little  sea-sickness  disturbed  for  a  short 
time  the  equanimity  of  my  feelings,  still  I  enjoyed  it  well  for 
the  most  part ;  and  about  thirty-six  hours  brought  us  safely 
to  the  city  of  Detroit.  A  few  years  before  this,  several  of 
my  wife's  relatives,  (brother's  children,)  had  removed  to  this 
place  ;  I  remained  here,  therefore,  over  one  day  to  make  them 
a  brief  visit;  and  while  here,  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  society  in  Ann  Arbor  called  on  me.  He  informed  me 
that  my  letter  had  been  received — that  they  had  given  inform- 
ation of  my  intended  visit,  and  circulated  notice  for  a  meeting 
on  the  next  Sabbath.  Taking  passage  in  a  stage  the  next 
morning,  a  ride  of  forty  miles  over  a  very  bad  road,  for  at 
least  half  the  way,  brought  me  a  little  before  night-fall  to  the 
place  of  my  destination. 

Ann  Arbor  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Washtenaw  county.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Huron  river,  which 
disembogues  into  the  Straits  of  Detroit,  near  the  head  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  river  is  very  rapid  near  this  section  of  it.  affovd- 
ing  excellent  mill-seats,  at  convenient  distances,  for  twenty 
miles  or  more,  with  sufficient  water  for  all  mechanical  pur- 
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pose.-.  A  convention  had  recently  been  in  session  in  De- 
troit for  the  framing  of  a  State  constitution,  wliich  was  suW- 
quently  adopted,  and  at  the  following  session  of  Congress  the 
State  of  Michigan  was  received  into  the  family  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  Ann  Arbor  became  the  seat  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 

On  my  arrival,  I  found  a  Universalist  Society,  of  respect- 
able numbers,  legally  incorporated,  comprising  a  portion  of 
the  most  respectable  and  influential  inhabitants,  and  possess- 
ing the  only  meeting-house,  in  a  finished  state,  in  the  village. 
My  reception  was  cordial  and  hearty,  and  the  meetings  well 
attended.  I  remained  with  them  four  Sabbaths,  and,  during 
the  intermediate  time,  I  visited  the  adjacent  towns,  and  deliv- 
ered several  lectures  in  diirerent  places.  The  country,  though 
new,  exhibited  evidence  of  a  rich  and  productive  soil,  and  was 
fast  advancing  in  agricultural  improvements;  and,  although 
it  had  been  reputed  as  unhealthful,  yet  to  me  it  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  healthful — the  surface  handsomely  undula- 
ting, the  streams  of  water  pure  and  lively,  the  atmosphere  se- 
rene, and  the  climate  sweet  and  salubrious  ;  and  I  conclude<i 
it  would,  at  least,  answer  for  a  temporary  residence  for  my 
family.  Therefore,  at  the  close  of  my  probationary  term,  I 
agreed  to  settle  with  them  for  a  season  ;  and  if  I  could  possi- 
bly bring  my  secular  business  to  a  final  adj^ustment,  a  consid- 
able  portion  of  which  was  still  on  my  hands.  I  agreed  to  re- 
move my  family  the  ensuing  fall. 

I  then  returned  home,  applied  myself  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence to  accomplish  a  final  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Capt. 
Curtis,  and  succeeded  as  far  as  it  could  be  completed  until  the 
heirs  severally  became  of  age  ;  when  I  delivered  all  the  books, 
papers,  and  writings  belonging  to  the  estate  into  the  hands  of 
a  co-executor,  resigned  my  commission,  and  was  in  readiness 
to  start  with  my  family  on  the  first  of  November. 

The  season  had  so  far  advanced,  and  the  autumnal  wind? 
were  generally  making  the  lake  so  rough,  that  navigation  had 
become  perilous,  and  regular  trips  of  steamboats  had  ceased 
— although  boats  continued  to  navigate  the  lake,  as  they  al- 
ways do  at  irregular  intervals,'  until  obstructed  by  ice — that 
I  concluded  to  take  my  family  by  land  the  most  part  of  the 
way.  Therefore,  having  sent  our  furniture  to  Erie  to  be  for- 
warded by  water  to  Detroit,  we  provided  ourselves  with  a 
^ood  team   and  light  pleasure-wagon,  and  pro<:;eeded  by  land 
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as  far  as  the  port  of  Huron,  in  Ohio.     We  stopped  here  witk 
a  design,  if  possible,  to  get  a  steam-boat  passage  just  across 
the  head  of  the  lake,  which  would  not  only  save  a  great  dis- 
tance in  travel,  but  also  save  us  the  journey  of  thirty  miles 
through  what  was  called  the  Black  Swamp,  where  teams,  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  were  frequently  unable  to  make  ten 
miles  a  day.     We  arrived  at  this  port  on  the  tenth  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  ;  and  on  that  very  night  a 
most  tremendous  storm  of  wind  and  snow  was  experienced 
on  the  lake,  which  drove  every  vessel,  of  all  descriptions,  in- 
to the  nearest  port  they  could   make,  and  precluded  any  at- 
tempt to  put  out  again  for  several  days.     The  port  of  Huron 
was  swept  of  its  waters,  which  receded  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  leaving  the  few  vessels  and  water-crafts  in  the  port 
high  and  dry.     We  were  here  weather-bound,  therefore,  three 
or  four  days— could  neither  travel  by  land,  nor  find  passage- 
by  water.     But  a  kind  Providence,  uniformly,  "  after  a  storm 
sends  a  calm ;''  and  after  waiting  with  some  anxiety  for  sev- 
eral days,  the  lake  became  smooth,  the  waters   returned  to 
their  wonted  bed  and  equilibrVum,  and  the  sight  of  a  steam- 
boat, puffing  into  port,  relieved  our  solicitude.     She  proved, 
however,  to  be  an  old  crazy  boat,  and  heavily  laden  ;  but  the 
Captain  assured  us  she  was  safe,  and  he  could   make  room 
for  us  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  another  boat,  and  the  great 
probability  that  another  storm  w^ould  not  succeed  this   violent 
blow  until  v\^e  should  have  time  to  reach  Detroit,  encouraged 
us  to  take  passage ;  and  committing  our  case  and  ourselves 
to  the  care  of  the  great ''Preserver  of  men,"  we  went  on  board. 
The  boat  was  loaded  to  the  water-brim,  the  engine  poor,  and 
she  lugged  very  slowly  through  the  water  ;  so  that  our  pass- 
age merely  across  the  head  of  the  lake,  occupied  more  time 
than  it  generally  takes  to  navigate  its  whole  length,  from  Buf- 
falo to  Detroit.     But  under  the  watchful  care  of  an  ever-wake- 
ful  Providence,  no  disaster  occurred,  the  lake  retained  its 
peacefulness,  the  heavens  smiled  above  us  ;  and  a  little  after 
dark,  on  the  second  evening  of  our  voyage  the  brilliant  lights 
which  appeared  on  our  larboard  quarter,  announced  our  ap- 
proach to  the  city  of  Detroit.     Our  friend  and  kinsman,  Cor- 
nelius Clark,  was  at  the  wharf  when  we  landed,  and  conduct- 
ed us  to  his  hospitable  habitation,  where  we  found  a  resting- 
place  from  the  fatigues  of  our  journey,  as  well  as  all  the  char- 
ities of  life  that  the  hands  of  kind  friends  could  provide.  Af- 
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iBr  remaining  two  days  with  our  friends  in  the  city,  wc  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey  to  Ann  Arbor. 

The  first  settlement  of  Detroit  bears  date  nearly  with  that  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  \>as  an  old  French  fortress,  and 
a  fur-trading  establishment.  It  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  English  on  their  conquest  of  Canada,  and  eventually,  by 
the  Revolution,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  time  of  my  removal,  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  citi- 
zens were  descendants  of  the  original  French  settlers,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  in  the  ascendant.  But  other 
parts  of  the  State  were  peopled,  and  were  then  rapidly  settling 
with  emigrants  from  the  eastern  and  middle  States,  as  well  as 
from  Europe.  Many  Irish  and  German  inhabitants  were  to 
be  found  there  ;  but  a  majority  probably  were  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  or  those  who  had  made  that  State  a  stopping- 
place  for  a  season,  in  their  western  progress.  Society,  there- 
fore, might  be  considered  in  a  state  of  disorganization — the 
people  had  not  yet  assumed  a  sectional  character — their  man- 
ners and  their  habits,  educationally  so  different  from  each 
other,  had  not  yet  had  time  to  assimilate.  The  leading  hab- 
its were  those  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and 
their  State-constitution  and  laws  modeled  accordingly.  They 
were  divided  into  all  the  sects  that  were  known  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  but  in  most  cases  less  bigoted,  and  more  liberally 
and  charitably  disposed  toward  each  other  than  in  older  coun- 
tries, and  under  long-cherished  and  permanently-established 
institutions.  Hence,  in  most  cases  where  a  Universalist 
preacher  should  appoint  a  meeting,  he  would  get  a  respecta- 
ble congregation.  A  very  few  of  the  preachers  of  the  Great 
Salvation  had  briefly  visited  that  country,  but  there  were  only 
two  who  devoted  their  time  to  the  ministry,  residing  within  the 
limits  of  the  State.  Mr.  A.  H.  Curtis  had  been  there  some 
two  or  three  years ;  he  had  been  successful  in  getting  up  con- 
gregations in  several  towns  and  counties  in  the  State  ;  and  to 
his  labors,  unquestionably,  the  society  in  Ann  Arbor  were 
considerably  indebted  for  their  prosperity.  He  had  been  in- 
strumental  in  organizincr  small  societies  in  Tecumseh  and  in 
Adrian,  Lenawee  county ;  and  one  in  Blissfield,  where  he 
had  settled  with  his  family.  Mr.  Thomas  Wheeler  removed 
int6  the  State  sometime  in  the  course  of  the  summer  before  I 
removed  my  family,  and  had  fixed  his  residence  in  Macomb 
county.     There  were  two  others  who  had  received  letters  of 
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fellowship,  as  preachers  in  our  denomination,  Mr.  J.  Lock- 
wood,  in  Lenawee  county,  and  Mr,  Daniel  Walker,  in  Jack- 
son county  ;  but  both  were  engaged  in  secular  employments^ 
and  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  ministry.  Four  societies 
were  all  that  existed  under  any  form  of  organization,  and  that, 
in  Tecumseh  scarcely  merited  the  appellation  of  a  societ)-  ; 
and  nothing  as  yet  had  been  done  toward  organizing  an  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Curtis  soon  visited  me  after  my  settlement  at 
Ann  Arbor;  but  Mr.  Wheeler  I  saw  not  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Although  my  labors  were  confined  on  the  Sabbaths  to  one 
society,  I  soon  began  to  ride  and  lecture  on  week-days  in  the 
adjacent  country,  and  very  shortly  had  several  regular  stations 
for  weekly  lectures — one  in  Plymouth,  sixteen  miles  distant, 
Mr.  Curtis  had  preached  there,  more  or  less,  as  well  as  in  sev- 
eral others  where  1  was  called  to  lecture,  but  no  organization 
had  been  effected.  Mr.  Curtis  and  myself  had  had  some  con- 
versation, from  time  to  time,  on  the  expediency  of  organizing 
an  Association,  and  concluded  to  make  a  trial.  At  the  annua! 
meeting  of  the  society  in  Ann  Arbor,  holden  in  April,  the 
subject  was  laid  before  the  society,  and  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion inviting  an  inceptive  meeting  for  that  purpose,  to  be  held 
in  that  place. 

Accordingly,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June,  1836,  just 
thirty  years  from  the  organization  of  the  first  Association  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  we  assembled  at  Ann  Arbor,  State  of 
Michigan,  and  organized  the  first  Universalist  Association  in 
that  new  State  ;  and  as  in  New  York,  so  in  Michigan,  but 
three  societies  were  duly  represented  by  legally  appointed 
delegates.  The  reader  will  very  easily  imagine  that  remi-- 
niscences  of  a  peculiar  and  interesting  character  were  awaken- 
ed in  my  mmd. 

Previously  to  that  meeting,  Mr.  J.  E.  Holmes  came  into 
that  State ;  and  a  young  man  by  name  Richard  Thornton, 
subsequently  known  as  the  able  editor  of  the  "  Primitive  Ex- 
pounder," had  just  entered  upon  the  ministry,  and  had  been 
itinerating  for  a  short  time  in  that  region.  Mr.  D.  Biddle- 
com  had  settled  v/ith  the  society  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio ;  and 
Mr.  K.  Townsend  v/as  at  that  time  on  a  tour  through  that 
country.  All  these  met  with  us  on  that  interesting  occasion, 
who,  with  Mr.  Lockwood  and  Mr.  Curtis  before  mentioned, 
made  out  rather  an  imposing  phalanx  of  Universalist  preachers 
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for  ihe  fir^  session  of  an  Association  in  that  remote,  western 
limb  of  the  great  Hushandinan's  vineyard.  The  Association 
was  organized  in  due  form,  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  "Cen- 
tral Association  of  Universalists  in  Michigan,"  a  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Thornton  received  a  letter  of  fellowship 
as  a  preacher  of  the  "everlasting  Gospel."  That  was  the 
:germof  the  regular  organization  of  Universalists  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  In  the  course  of  that  month,  June,  a  church 
was  organized  in  Ann  Arbor,  consisting  of  about  thirty  mem- 
bers ;  and  another  in  Adrian,  where,  at  a  conference  for  its 
recognition,  Mr.  Curtis  received  water  baptism  and  ordina- 
tion, and  became  its  pastor  for  a  season.  Several  other  preach- 
ers soon  moved  into  the  State,  and  settled  in  different  parts 
of  it,  believers  were  multiplied,  societies  sprang  up  in  vari- 
ous places,  and  the  cause  began  to  assume  a  promising  and 
encouraging  aspect. 

One  incident,  which  may  be  well  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  church  in  Ann  Arbor,  is  certainly  worthy  of 
a  place  in  these  memoirs. 

Early  after  my  arrival  with  my  family  at  Ann  Arbor,  while 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  our  furniture  from  Detroit,  and  we 
were  yet  quartered  upon  our  friends;  in  a  conversation  upon 
the  existing  and  prospective  state  of  the  cause  in  Ann  Arbor, 
and  the  country  in  general,  with  two  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  society,  Messsrs.  Fuller  and  Kellogg,  partners  in  the 
mercantile  business,  they  mentioned  several  influential  men, 
who,  if  converted  to  the  faith,  would  be  strong  pillars  in  the 
church ;  and  among  them  they  named  Deacon  John  Wil- 
liams, of  the  adjacent  town  of  Webster.  They  had  known 
Deacon  W.  from  their  earliest  remembrance.  He  emigrated 
from  the  same  place  with  themselves,  and  they  entertained  a 
high  regard  for  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  although  in 
theor\'  he  was  a  bigoted  Calvinistic  Presbyterian.  He  was  a 
man  in  the  decline  of  life,  about  my  age,  affluent  circumstan- 
ces— a  fore-handed  farmer,  and  had  been  a  professor  of  reli- 
gion, and  a  member  of  the  church  from  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  He  had  uniformly  holden  the  office  of  deacon,  or  el- 
der, or  both,  for  thirty  years,  or  more  ;  had  associated  much 
with  the  clergy,  was  a  correct  theorist  in  the  Calvinistic  school, 
and  a  most  zealous  and  persevering  advocate  of  its  doctrines. 
He  subsequently  told  me  that  one  important  consideration  of 
his  removal  into  Michiijan,  was  the  establishment  of  a  church 
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in  tlie  true  faith,  and  the  propagation  of  those  doctrines  which 
he  so  firmly  believed  to  be  the  truth  of  God,  and  so  necessary 
to  be  embraced  in  order  for  salvation  by  the  multitudinous 
emigrants  thronging  into  that  country.  He  was  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  of  powerful  natural  talents,  and  extensive 
influence ;  and  he  employed  all,  and  was  not  sparing  of  his 
wealth  even,  in  the  cause  of  the  religion  he  had  embraced. 
Therefore,  although  they  ardently  desired  his  conversion,  yet, 
considering  his  long-standing  religious  connection  and  habits, 
his  unyielding  tenacity  to  his  creed,  and  his  zeal  for  its  pro- 
pagation, they  considered,  very  rationally,  that  the  case  was 
hopeless. 

A  few  days  after  that  conversation,  having  rented  a  house, 
and  received  part  of  our  furniture  from  Detroit ;  and  while 
arranging  it  so  far  as  to  get  my  family  together  once  more,  I 
stepped  into  the  store  in  a  hurry  to  get  some  article  I  needed, 
and  was  there  introduced  to  Deacon  Williams.  Although  I 
knew  not  how  to  spare  a  moment,  we  must  nevertheless  have 
some  conversation.  We  were  invited  into  the  counting-room 
with  the  two  friends  before  named.  I  found  the  Deacon  a 
very  reasonable  man,  familiar  and  pleasant,  and  by  no  means 
so  rigid  and  overbearing  as  I  had  anticipated  ;  and  not  incli- 
ned at  that  time,  at  any  rate,  to  enter  into  a  doctrinal  discus- 
sion. After  some  half-hour's  conversation,  I  began  to  excuse 
myself  on  account  of  my  particular  business  of  the  day,  when 
the  Deacon  addressed  me  nearly  in  the  following  language  i 
"  Mr.  Stacy,  I  have  long  had  two  passages  of  Scripture  on 
my  mind,  containing,  as  I  think,  very  important  doctrine,  that 
1  have  desired  to  hear  some  able  divine  discourse  from.  I 
have  several  times  requested  ministers  of  my  own  denomina- 
tion  to  preach  from  them,  but  as  yet  have  never  been  gratified, 
I  was  mentioning  it  the  other  day  to  our  friends,  Fuller  and 
Kellogg,  and  they  thought  you  would  be  willing  to  preach  from 
them ;  and  I  told  them  if  you  would,  I  would  come  and  hear 
you."  "  Well,  Deacon,"  I  said,  "  I  always  feel  under  obli- 
gation to  give  my  opinion  on  any  passage  on  which  I  have  an 
opinion  formed,  when  presented  in  a  friendly  manner ;  and  I 
have  so  closely  made  the  Scriptures  my  study  for  many  years, 
that  I  have  formed  an  opinion,  satisfactory  to  myself  at  least, 
on  most  passages ;  and  I  always  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  do  so 
in  private,  or  to  make  the  passage  a  subject  for  a  discourse 
in  public,  if  it  be  suitable  for  such  a  use.     If  you  will  haY^a 
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the  goodness  to  Dune  the  passages.  I  will  tell  rou  it 
wlM^r  I  will  or  will  not  do  it/*  He  obserred^  "  I  do  not 
propose  them  as  special  objections  to  your  doctrine  ;  but  be- 
lieve  they  contain  very  important  doctrine  which  ought  to  b« 
carefully  discussed  and  fully  understood.  I  have  a  gr^t 
desire  to  hear  some  others."  He  then  repeated  the  passages, 
— Firtt,  Acts  4  :  27,  28,  "For,  of  a  truth,  against  thy  holy 
child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pen. 
tius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
gathered  tog^er ;  for  to  do  whatsocTer  thy  hand  and  coun- 
sel determined  before  to  be  done."  S^comd,  Acts  2 :  23, 
♦♦  Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  for^f 
knowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have 
crucified  and  slain." 

I  felt  not  a  little  surprised  when  he  named  the  texts,  for  I 
had  anticipated  some  passages  about  the  ^  tremendous  day  of 
final  judgment  "  or  the  **  awful  retributions  of  eternity."  Bui 
I  felt  at  once  gratified,  and  a  hope  was  at  once  enkindled  in 
my  soul  that  some  good  might  be  done.  I  thanked  the  Dea- 
<x>ii,  and  told  him  that  I  should  be  highly  gratified  with  the 
pririlege  of  discoursing  upon  those  texts  in  his  presence. 
**  But,"  said  !,•"  I  have  this  day  begun  to  try  to  get  my  fam- 
ily together — part  of  our  fiimiture  is  here,  and  part  yet  in 
Detroit.  It  will  require  seTeral  days  to  get  in  our  household 
fumiture,  and  arrange  the  concerns  of  my  &mily,  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  give  any  attention  to  study.  And  although  I 
shall  probably  find  nothing,  in  the  re-examination  of  the  texts, 
to  alter  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  doctrine,  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  very  clear.  Still,  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  to  you, 
and  to  myself^  a  little  time  for  reflection  and  arrangeiiieni  is 
necessary."  **  Oh,  I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  the  Deacon, 
-take  your  own  time^  and  when  you  get  ready,  just  name  i: 
to  your  friends,  F.  and  H.,and  they  wDl  send  me  word  ;  and, 
Providence  permitting,  I  will  come  down." 

In  about  three  weeks  from  that  time,  I  told  our  firiends  they 
might  notify  Deacon  W.,  that  on  such  a  Sunday,  (setting  the 
time  two  Sundays  in  adTance^)  I  would,  Grod  willing,  preach 
firom  his  texts,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  aftemocn. 
{  had,  just  before  this,  set  up  Sunday  evening  lectures,  dis- 
coursing  upon  controversial  subjects ;  such  as  were  deemed, 
by  Partialiks,  insurmountable  objections  to  Universal  Salva- 
tion, and  of  giving  ou?.  my  text  a  week  beforehand  ;    and  it 
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was  producing  considerable  excitement,  and  collecting  large 
congregations  to  the  evening  meetings  ;  and  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Kellogg,  I  named  to  him  the  text  for  the  evening  of  that 
day,  that  he  might  inform  the  Deacon,  with  a  hope  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  remain  in  the  evening  and  hear  what  a 
U^iversalist  could  say  on  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus. 

The  day  arrived,  and  the  Deacon  was  there  in  good  season. 
He  paid  profound  attention  to  the  discourses ;  and  after  meet- 
ing, he  took  occasion  to  thank  me  for  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest ;  observing,  "  I  presume  I  have  been  as  attentive  a  hear- 
er as  you  have  had  to-day,  Mr.  Stacy  ;  but  whether  as  profit^ 
ed  a  one  or  not,  remains  yet  to  be  determined."  "  Well, 
Deacon,"  said  I,  "  I  hope  I  have  been  successful  in  convey- 
Hig  my  ideas  to  your  understanding."  '•  Oh,  I  understood 
you  well,  I  think ;  you  made  it  very  plain ;  and,  as  far  as 
i  could  see,  1  agree  with  you  ;  but  I  am  resolved  to  exa- 
mine the  subject  more  thoroughly."  "Well,  Deacon,  I  be- 
lieve, if  you  will  dispassionately  and  carefully  examine  the 
subject  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures,  you  will  see  that  the 
inferences  I  have  drawn  are  unavoidable  and  true.  The 
Deacon  felt  so  much  interested  in  his  meetwig  through  the 
day,  that  he  concluded  to  stop- with  friend  K.  for  the  night, 
and  attend  the  evening  lecture.  The  evening  discourse  filled 
him  with  astonishment.  It  was  something  new  in  all  iis  rela» 
lions — something  he  had  never  before  thought  of;  and  he 
talked  almost  all  night  about  it.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Ful- 
ler put  into  his  hands  '-Smith  on  Divine  Government,"  and 
asked  him  to  read  it.  He  promised  he  would  ;  for  his  feel- 
ings had  become  somewhat  excited,  and  he  felt  now  ready  to 
read  any  thing  that  v/ould  throw  light  on  the  subject.  In 
two  or  three  Sundays  after  this,  the  Deacon  (whose  resi- 
dence was  about  eight  miles  from  Ann  Arbor,)  was  down 
again,  and  attended  meeting  all  day,  without  any  special 
invitation.  A  less  time  again  elapsed,  and  he  was  there 
again ;  and,  from  a  little  conversation  with  him,  I  disco- 
vered that  his  Calvinism  was  a  '-gone  case."  From  that 
lime,  he  became  a  constant  attendant ;  and  in  June  follow, 
ing,  when  a  church  was  organized,  John  Williams  was 
elected  first  deacon  of  a  Universalist  church. 

Never  was  a  man's  conversion  more  astonishing,  save  that 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus — nor  more  thorough.     He  came  out  inv> 
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the  full  sunshine  of  eternal  truth,  perfectly  theorized  in  all 
its  branches  ;  no  cloud,  nor  shadow  of  doubt  on  his  mind — 
and  his  rejoicing  was  beyond  measure.  It  constituted  the 
theme  of  his  meditation  by  day  and  by  night,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  his  conversation  at  all  times,  and  in  all  company. 
"  Oh/'  said  he,  "  how  unaccountably  strange  it  is,  that  I  have 
lived  in  darkness  so  long,  when  truth  shines  so  divinely  bright 
on  every  page  of  the  inspired  word  ! — how  much  I  have 
lost !  I  was  happy  in  religion,  at  times,  when  I  could  con- 
temple  on  the  love  of  God  through  Christ,  and  keep  my  theory 
behind  my  back  ;  but  when  that  came  up — when  Calvinism 
presented  itself,  it  cooled  the  ardor  of  my  feelings  ;  it  chilled 
the  blood  in  my  veins,  and  made  me  groan  in  bitterness  of 
eoul.  Indeed  I  felt  no  safety  for  myself  How  could  I 
JcTioto  that  1  was  so  happy  as  to  be  a  chosen  vessel  of  mercy  ? 
And  if  I  were,  surely  it  was  not  probable  that  all  whom  I 
loved,  that  even  all  my  own  family  could  share  eternal  glory 
with  me  ;  and  how  could  I  be  reconciled  to  the  eternal  sepa- 
ration, and  to  their  endless  burnings  ?  Oh,  I  was  compelled 
to  banish  the  thoughts  from  my  mind,  as  quick  as  possible,  to 
save  my  soul  from  despair — from  distraction.  But  now, 
blessed  be  God,  I  have  obtained  permanent  relief  from  those 
agonizing,  tormenting  fears.  I  can  clearly  see  in  the  great 
plan  of  salvation  under  the  Divine  government,  a  safety  for 
myself,  for  my  family,  for  all  I  hold  dear, /or  the  ichoh  hu- 
man family  !  I  see  it  plainly  ;  1  see  it  straight — there  is  no 
darkness  on  the  way,  no  obstruction  in  the  path — I  can  see 
the  third  marked  tree  clear  through  the  woods.  In  my  for- 
mer system,  I  could  never  see  but  one  marked  tree  before 
me  ;  and  when  I  arrived  at  that,  I  was  obliged  to  stop  and 
look,  first  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  and  had  to  angle 
about,  and  often  to  meet  with  stumps  and  quagmires  which  I 
had  to  get  around  or  over  as  well  as  possible.  But  now, 
thank  God,  I  can  see  the  third  marked  tree,  as  straight  as  a 
line  can  be  drawn,  and  have  neither  stump  nor  bog  in  my 
way." 

Deacon  Williams'  wife,  and  a  majority  of  his  family  were, 
together  with  himself,  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  ; 
and  his  conversion  produced  much  excitement  in  his  family, 
as  well  as  among  the  members  of  tjie  church  generally.  They 
were  alarmed,  and  called  him  crazy.  He  said  he  gave  them 
some  cause  for  alarm  ;   for   during  nearly  three  months,  he 
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neither  worked  nor  slept  much,  but  read  and  meditated  day 
and  night.  He  would  say  to  himself,  "  Well,  I  will  now  go 
to  bed  and  sleep."  But  as  soon  as  he  laid  his  head  on  his 
pillow  some  portion  of  Scripture  would  come  into  his  mind, 
and  on  reflecting  upon  it,  others  would  present  themselves  ; 
and  out  of  bed  he  would  bound,  light  his  candle  and  get  his 
Bible,  and  perhaps  before  he  would  again  thmk  of  sleeping, 
the  day  would  break  upon  him. 

And,  to  try  the  strength  and  power  of  his  new  faith,  God, 
in  the  dispensations  of  his  Providence,  brought  him  to  a  test. 
In  the  summer  of  1837,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  was  visited  with 
an  alarming  disease,  vulgarly  called  the  Black-tongue.     His 
tongue  swelled  so  that  it  protruded  from  his  mouth,  and  he 
could  not  speak  a  word  for  several  days,  nor  even  swallow 
any  thing  except  the  purest  liquid,  nor  even  that  without  the 
greatest  difficulty.     He  was  able,  however,  the  whole  time  to 
sit  up,  and  walk   about  his  rooms  ;  but  all   communication, 
even  with  his  own  family,  had  to  be  done,   on  his  part,  by 
writing,  or  by  signs.     He,   as  well  as   his   physicians  and 
friends,  concluded  he  must  die  ;  and  during  this  sickness  he 
arranged  his  temporal  concerns,  made  his  will,  and  as  far  pos- 
sible settled  all  his  business.     I  visited   him  in  the  course  of 
this  trial,  and  though  he  could  not  speak,  he  could  hear,  and 
answer  questions  by  writing.     I  soon  learned  from  him  that 
his  faith  was  not  in  the  least  shaken  ;  indeed,  he  wrote  on  a 
step  of  paper  which  he  handed  to  me, — '■'  I  have  a  desire  to 
again  get  the   use  of  my  tongue,  that   I    may  use  it  more 
faithfully  in  praising  God,  and  proclaiming  his  great  Salva- 
tion.'"'    And  it  pleased  God  to   restore  him  again  to  health, 
and  once  more  grant  him  the  use  of  his  tongue. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  ride,  he  was  again  in  his  seat  in 
the  church  ;  and  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his  recovery,  at 
the  close  of  service  he  arose  and  addressed  the  congregation 
with  much  pathos, — "  It  is  a  common  remark,"  he  said, 
"among  the  opposers  of  our  holy  faith,  that  Universalism 
will  do  to  live  by,  but  it  will  not  do  to  die  by  ;  but  I  know 
better,  for  I  have  tried  it."  And  he  continued  saying,  that 
after  he  had  given  up  all  possible  hopes  of  recovery,  his  first 
concern  was  to  make  arrangements  in  regard  to  his  temporal 
business,  and  get  the  care  of  that  from  off  his  mind.  Then 
he  passed,  in  review,  his  whole  life,  and  entered  into  a  close 
and   critical  examination  of  his  religious  creeds  ',  first,  his 
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formpr  creed,  under  which  he  had  passed  tlie  greatest  part  of 
his  life  ;  and  the  more  he  brought  it  into  the  light  of  tlie  holy- 
Scriptures  the  darker  and  the  more  appaling  its  features  ap- 
peared !  But  on  the  contrary,  the  more  critically  and  close- 
iy  he  examined  the  doctrine  of  God's  Universal  Grace,  the 
niore  he  tried  it  by  the  unchangeable  word  of  God,  the  brighter 
it  shone,  the  more  glorious  and  worthy  of  God  it  appeared  ; 
"  And  I  know,"  said  he,  with  tears  streaming  trpm  his  eyes — 
"  I  know  it  will  do  to  die  by,  for  I  have  tried  it  !"•  And  he  ex- 
horted the  members  of  the  church  to  a  constant  perseverance, 
and  faithful  obedience  to  the  faith,  and  to  let  their  light  shine 
before  men. 

Deacon  Williams  was  not  an  educated  man,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  a  studious  mind  and  deep  thought,    and   possessed  a 
happy  talent  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  in  his  way,  with 
ease  and  perspicuity  ;  and  he  was  most  faithful  to  his  calling. 
He  would  go  from  place  to  place,  through  his  own  and  the 
adjacent  towns,  and  get  up  meetings.      And   being  generally 
known — his  acknowledged  piety,  his  proverbial  integrity,  his 
universal  benevolence,  together   with  his  recent,  and  almost 
miraculous  change  of  sentiment,  and  his  untiring  zeal  in  the 
cause  he  had  espoused,  produced  quite  a  general  excitement ; 
and  his  weight  of  character — for  his  life  was  a  living  exem- 
plification of  the  superior  excellency  of  his  faith — gained  him 
an  attentive  hearing  wherever  he  went  ;  and  after  producing 
a  sufficient  interest,  he  would  give  out  an  appointment  for 
me,  generally  naming  the  text  I  should  preach  from.      And 
in  this  way,  for  several  months,  he  kept  as  much  business  on 
my  hands  as  I  could  possibly  attend  to,  and  was  instrumental 
in  introducing  the  doctrine  into  many  places  where  other- 
wise it  would  scarcely  have  gained  a  hearing.     So  thorough- 
ly were  the  church  convinced  of  his  usefulness  in  the  cause 
of  divine  truth,   that  they  voluntgirily  offered  him   a  letter, 
testifying  their  approbation  of  his  public  improvements,  and 
recommending  him   to  the  fellowship  and  kind  attention  of 
the  churches,  societies,  and  brethren,  wherever  God,  in  hia 
Providence  should  call  him,  whicl^he    modestly  accepted  ; 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Association  gave  him  a  letter 
of  fellowship,  as   a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  held 
and  honored  until  the  close  of  his  active  and  useful  life. 

The  progress  of  the  doctrine,  the  increase  of  preachers, 
the  organization  of  societies,  and  the  establishment  of  an  as- 
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sociation  in  the  State,  alarmed  the  clergy.  The  whole 
country  was  full  of  them,  of  all  the  Partialist  denominations  ; 
and  they  came  out,  not  in  open  and  manly  controversy,  but 
with  misrepresentations,  slanders,  and  denunciations,  and  vir- 
ulent condemnations  of  the  doctrine,  both  in  their  pulpits 
where  they  felt  safe  from  attack,  and  in  private  circles  where 
they  felt  pretty  sure  they  would  meet  with  no  well-informed 
Universalist ;  and  quite  an  excitement  on  the  subject  pre- 
vailed through  all  the  surrounding  country,  among  almost 
all  classes  of  people. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  society,  in  Ann 
Arbor,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  1837,  Mr.  Fuller 
arose  and  addressed  the  meeting,  in  substance,  as  follows  : — 
'■'I  wish  to  have  something  done  that  will  stop  the  mouths  of 
gainsayers,  and  silence  the  tongue  of  slander  which  is  busy 
and  loud  against  us  from  every  quarter.  I  can  not  walk  the 
streets  without  meeting  with  some  ridiculous  assault  from 
some  ignorant  block-head  on  the  subject  of  a  doctrine  which 
he  knows  nothing  about,  and  is  too  shallow-pated,  or  too 
superstitious,  to  learn.  I  am  willing  to  meet  an  honorable 
antagonist,  and  am  ready  to  defend  the  doctrine,  if  I  can  have 
a  fair  opportunity  ;  but  this  is  not  allowed.  The  clergy  will 
ensconce  themselves  behind  the  ramparts  of  their  own  pul- 
pits, where  they  have  no  fears  of  a  reply,  and  there  discharge 
their  volleys  of  slander  and  misrepresentation,  and  furnish 
their  ignorant  and  superstitious  hearers  with  missiles  to  dart 
at  every  gentleman  they  meet,  who  may  chance  to  favor  the 
doctrine  of  Universal  grace.  I  want  to  let  them  have  a 
chance  for  open  and  manly  combat,  if  they  dare  to  enter  the 
arena.  In  a  word,  I  want  the  glove  thrown  down,  and  let 
them  take  it  up,  if  they  dare." 

I  replied  :  "  Brethren,  I  am  willing  ;  nay,  I  should  esteem 
it  a  privilege  to  have  an  opportunity  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
the  Great  Salvation,  in  a»public  discussion  with  any  clergy- 
man of  ability,  in  good  standing  with  his  religious  sect,  who 
feels  disposed  to  enter  upon  such  a  contest ;  or  to  meet  him 
m  any  other  form,  upon  reciprocal  arrangements  ;  but  I  have 
never  given  a  challengei  I  have  conscientiously  avoided  it ; 
but  I  should  never  refuse  accepting  one,  if  given  by  an  hon- 
orable antagonist."  "  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  a  challenge," 
Mi.  F.  said  ;  "  but  I  want  this  society,  at  this  meeting,  to  pa,ss 
a  resolution  requesting  you  to  give  aLninviiatianio  the  clergy, 
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in  Ann  Arbor,  to  enter  into  a  fair.  Christian,  and  amica- 
ble discussion  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  your  sects, 
that  is,  endless  punishment  and  universal  salvation,  upon  re- 
ciprocal grounds.  To  olfer  them  the  use  of  this  house  to 
preach  against  the  doctrine  of  Universalisni,  and  vindicate 
that  of  endless  misery,  provided  tiiey  will  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  replying  in  their  presence,  and  engage  to  use  their 
influence  to  have  their  hearers  also  attend  ;  or,  for  you  to  de- 
liver a  discourse  in  either  of  their  desks  in  proof  of  your 
doctrine,  and  let  them  have  the  opportunity  of  replying ;  or, 
should  it  please  them  better,  to  hold  an  oral  discussion  with 
either  or  all  of  them,  upon  fiiir  and  equitable  principles.'' 
''  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  the  society  ])ass  such  a  resolution,  I 
shall  certainly  comply  with  it,  if  my  life  and  health  are 
spared." 

Th^  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  consequently 
drawn  up  and  passed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  society  ; 
and  that,  with  the  article  annexed,-  was  immediately  publish- 
ed in  both  newspapers  printed  in  the  village,  the  "  State  Jour- 
nal" and  "  Michigan  Argus." 

'•  Resolution  passed  by  the  first  Universalist  society  in  Ann 
Arbor,  at  their  annual  meeting  on  the  27th  of  March,  1837. 

"  Whereds,  There  is  excitement  manifested  on  the  doc- 
trine of  final  restitution  by  the  orthodox  clergy  in  general, 
and  especially  in  this  region  ;  and  its  demoralizing  and  de- 
generate tendency  made  the  subject  of  pulpit  declamation, 
not  only  in  their  revival  meetings,  but  also  ordinarily  on  tke 
Sabbath ;  and 

"  Whereas^  The  members  of  this  society  feel  as  deeply 
interested  in  knowing  the  truth  as  others  can  feel  ;  and  being 
sensible  of  the  imperfection  of  man — of  the  powerful  influ- 
ences of  the  prejudices  of  education  on  his  judgment — and 
also  of  his  liability  to  form  opinions  hastily  and  inconsider- 
ately  ;  and  feeling  not  disposed  to  aftirm  dogmatically,  with- 
out a  fair  and  liberal  investigation,  that  they  will  continue  to 
maintain  and  support  the  doctrine  they  now  verily  believe  to 
l>e  the  truth  of  God,  whether  right  or  wrong,  and  consequently 
shun  all  further  investigation  of  the  interesting  and  important 
subject ;  therefore 

'•  Resolved,  That  this  society  respectfully  request  Mr. 
Stacy,  their  present  pastor,  cordially  to  invite  the  clergymen 
of  Ann  Arbor  to  enter  into  a  candid  and  Christian  investiga- 
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lion  of  the  doctrine ;  and  to  offer  them  the  use  of  the  Uni^ 
versalist  church  for  that  purpose,  provided  that  he  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  replying  to  them  in  their  presence  ;  or  to 
meet  them,  upon  reciprocal  principles,  in  their  own  houses  of 
worship — and  that  this  invitation  be  given  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  public  journals  published  in  this  village." 

'*To  the  Rev.  Messrs.  *Beach,  fMarks,  [fCalclazer,  and 
§  Miller,  clergymen  of  Ann  Arbor  : 
*'  Gentlemen  :  My  apology  for  addressing  you  in  this  way 
is  found  in  the  foregoing  resolution.  Nothing  else  conceiv- 
able can  be  so  desirable,  to  the  seriously  inquiring  mind  of 
mortal  man,  as  a  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  and  no  exer- 
tions more  commendable  than  endeavors  to  attain  it.  And 
while  such  a  variety  of  opinions  are  published  to  the  world 
as  religious  truth,  and  so  many  of  them  so  directly  opposed 
to  it,  and  irreconcilable  to  each  other,  all  professedly  having 
their  foundations  laid  in  the  oracles  of  God,  and  advocated 
by  honest  and  conscientious  believers,  and  professedly  in- 
structed and  '  called'  preachers  of  the  'everlasting  Gospel,' 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  reasonable  things  in  the  world, 
that  the  honest  inquirer  after  truth  should  desire  to  hear  a 
charitable  and  candid  discussion  of  those  discordant  opinions, 
and  an  investigation  of  their  respective  claims  on  divine  au- 
thority for  support ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  they 
should  invite  the  professional  advocates  of  these  different  opin- 
ions to  a  conference. 

''It  is  but  justice  to  the  society  and  to  myself  to  say,  that 
the  resolution  originated  not  with  myself,  nor  was  it  procured 
through  my  influence  with  the  society  ;  but  it  unquestionably 
originated  in  the  sincere  desire  of  the  members  of  the  society 
themselves  for  the  knoichdge  and  propagation  of  the  truth, 
as  ii  is  in  Jesus.  And  although  they  verily  helieve  the  doc- 
trine they  now  profess  to  be  the  truth  of  God,  yet  knowing 
that  truth  can  never  suffer  by  investigation,  and  realizing  that 
nothing  but  truth  can  be  of  any  moral  benefit  to  them  or  to 
the  world,  they  are  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  of  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  most  rigid  and  critical  investigation. 

"  Nor  is  the  subject  a  matter  of  indifference  with  myself. 
Many  years  have  rolled  over  my  head,  and  I  feel  myself 
standing  upon  the  verge  of  the  eternal  world.     The  subject 

'Presbyterian.    tEpiscopaUan.   jMethodist.    ^Baptist. 
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ri  religion  has  been  dear  to  my  heart  from  my  youth  up. 
And  with  the  feeble  powers  God  liatli  given  me — with  the 
means  He  hath  kindly  placed  within  my  reach,  I  have  sought 
for  Truth,  as  for  the  '  One  thing  needful,'  and  trust  in  God 
that  I  have,  found  it.  I  believe,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  in  the  final  '  Restitution  of  all  things  which  God  hath 
spoken  by  the  mouths  of  all  his  holy  prophets,  since  the  world 
began  ;'  1  believe  it  to  be  expressly  revealed  in  the  word  of 
God,  (without  contradiction,)  which  has  been  a  subject  of  my 
meditation  and  prayerful  examination  for  more  than  thirty-  • 
five  years.  And  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  with  critical  ex- 
amination, and  increase  of  years,  my  faith  strengthens,  that 
*  The  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,' 
will,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  by  his  own  appointed  means, 
brinfr  the  whole  wandering  posterity  of  Adam  to  a  state  of 
holmess  and  happiness  inmiortal. 

'•  And  so  far  from  this  faith  having  an  immoral  tendency, 
I  believe  it  is  the  onhj  safe  doctrine  to  carry  fully  into  prac- 
tice. But  still  it  is  irreligious  presumption  in  any  rnan,  to 
say  that  he  positively  knows  aught  that  passes  beyond  the 
curtains  of  time  :  'We  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight;' 
hence  the  reasonableness  and  the  importance  of  keeping  up 
a  constant  inquiry  after  truth  ;  and  the  man  who  convinces 
me  of  an  Important  error  in  my  religious  faith,  confers  on 
me  an  invaluable  favor,  and  lays  me  under  a  debt  of  ever- 
lasting gratitude. 

"  Therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  society,  I 
respectfully  and  affectionately  invite  you,  brethren,  any  or 
all  of  you,  to  enter  upon  the  glorious  work  ;  and  offer  you 
the  use  of  the  Universalist  church,  in  this  village,  for  that 
purpose.  You  may  preach  a  discourse  against  the  doctrine 
of  Universal  Salvation,  or  in  support  of  endless  misery, 
which  are  the  great  questions  between  us  ;  and  I  will  reply 
in  your  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  or 
as  many  of  them  as  are  disposed  to  hear,  either  immediately, 
or  at  an  appointed  time,  as  circumstances  may  warrant ;  and 
we  will  repeat  the  exercises  from  day  to  day,  or  from  time  to 
time,  as  long  as  it  may  seem  good  to  you  and  to  the  people  to 
attend.  Or  if  it  please  you  better,  1  will  deliver  a  discourse 
in  either  of  your  places  of  worship,  in  proof  of  the  doctrine 
I  believe,  provided  you  will  use  your  influence  to  have  your 
ordinary  hearers  attend,  and  you  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
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replying.  Or.  if  it  still  better  suit  you,  we  will  hold  a  pub- 
lic discussion,  and  each  alternately  speak  on  a  question  in- 
Tolving  the  main  doctrinal  point  of  difference  between  us, 
endless  punishment  or  universal  holiness  and  happiness,  under 
such  regulations  as  we  may  mutually  agree  upon. 

"I  can  not  persuade  myself,  brethren,  that  you  will  neglect 
the  present  respectful  invitation  ;  but  you  will  avail  your- 
selves  of  the  opportunity  now  otfered,  in  the  good  providence 
of  God,  to  discharge  an  imperious  and  solemn  duty  j^ou  owe 
to  God  and  man, by  exposing  a  radical  error,  in  your  own  es- 
timation, which,  undoubtedly,  you  honestly  believe,  involves 
infinite  consequences  ;  and  of  using  your  arguments  and  in- 
fluence to  undeceive  the  bewildered,  and  snatch  a  desiring 
people  from  the  vortex  of  endless  and  irretrievable  perdition. 

"  I  await  your  reply  in  such  a  way  as  may  suit  your  con- 
venience. And  with  all  due  respect,  and  Christian  charity, 
i  am,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  servant,  for  Christ's  sake, 

''  N.  Stacy." 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society, 
at  which  the  resolution  was  passed,  the  foregoing  article,  ver- 
batim, appeared  in  both  the  newspapers  published  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor. It  produced  much  excitement,  and  elicited  many  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  the  final  result ;  but  the  clergy  were  quiet 
as  pampered  babes.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  all  of 
them,  and  occasionally,  during  this  period,  passed  a  compli- 
ment with  them  ;  but  not  one  word  escaped  their  lips  to  me  on 
the  subject.  An  old  Baptist  Eldier,  residing  in  a  neighboring 
town,  said  to  me  one  day,  "  I  have  seen  your  invitation  to  the 
clergy  of  Ann  Arbor."  "  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it, 
Elder  T."  "I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  and  Christian- 
like invitation  ;  I  don't  see  how  the  clergy  can  get  around  it, 
and  not  accept." 

I  could  hear  it  whispered  round  that  the  clergy  held  meet- 
ings in  conclave,  on  the  subject ;  that  Mr.  Beach,  the  Pres- 
byterian, proposed  to  accept  of  the  invitation,  and  wrote  to  a 
distant  clergyman  on  the  subject,  who  advised  him  to  be  still. 
But  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  any  of  these  reports. 
At  any  rate,  nothing  was  said,  or  written  to  me,  -nor  to  the  - 
society  on  the  subject ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  excitement 
died  away.  I  waited  between  two  and  three  months  :  a«suf- 
ficient  time,  in  all  conscience,  for  the  clergy  to  make  up  their 
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minds  about  it,  and  then  came  out  with  the  following  article, 
which  was  also  published  in  the  "  State  Journal,"  and  also, 
at  my  request,  copied  into  the  "  Argus  :" 

"  E.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  '  State  Journal :' 
'•  bear  Sir  :  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing a  single  insertion  ?  It  is  far  from  my  design  to  invite, 
or  to  wish,  a  religious  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  Jour- 
nal. I  know  full  well  that  it  would  be  discordant  with  the 
design  and  character  of  the  paper,  and  would  be  dissatisfac- 
tory to  your  patrons.  But  inasmuch  as  a  respectful  invitation 
to  the  clergy  of  this  village,  to  enter  into  an  honorable,  and 
charitable,  and  Christian  investigation  of  those  doctrines  that 
are  being  published  to  the  world  as  religious  truth,  for  the 
benefit  of  an  inquiring  community,  has  been  given  through 
the  columns  of  the  Journal,  by  your  sutFerance  and  kindness, 
and  the  clergy  have  seen  fit  to  pay  no  attention  to  it  what- 
ever— I  sincerely  wish,  as  a  lover  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
men,  to  give  the  people  as  fair  an  op})ortunity  as  the  circum- 
stances will  render  possible,  to  hear  an  investigation  of  the 
all-important  subject. 

"Very  respectfully  yours,         N.  Stacy."' 

"■  It  will  be  remembered,  at  least,  by  those"  who  felt  sufFi- 
ciently  interested,  (and  surely  nothing  should  more  deeply  in- 
terest the  human  fixmily  than  an  inquiry  into  religious  truth.) 
that,  in  the  'State  Journal'  of  April  6th,  in  conformity  with  a 
resolution  passed  in  annual  meeting  of  the  first  Universalist 
society  in  Ann  Arbor,  in  March  last,  a  friendly,  respectful, 
and  affectionate  invitation  was  given  to  the  clergy  of  this  vil- 
lage, to  enter,  upon  honorable  and  liberal  terms,  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  doctrines  of  Endless  Punishment,  and  Uni- 
versal Salvnlion  ;  and  to  try,  by  all  the  means  Heaven  has 
placed  within  our  reach,  the  respective  claims  of  each  on  di- 
vine authority  for  support.  Nearly  three  months  have  rolled 
away,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  from  any  of  the  gentle- 
men, addressed  on  the  important  subject.  The  feelings  of 
those  who  are  honesthj  and  seriously  seeking  after  truth — who 
are  sincere  in  their  professions,  are  not  satisfied.  If  the  end- 
less destiny  of  man  depends  on  his  religieus  faith  in  this 
world — and  such  is  the  uniform  representation  of  the  clergy 
— and  the  clergy  are  truly  sincere  in  their  professions  of  the 
love  of  souls — if  they  view  them  in  such  imminent  danger  o( 
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endless  perdition  in  consequence  of  heretical  opinions,  and 
honestly  believe  that  those  errors  are  so  easily  exposed,  and 
the  whole  system  so  readily  exploded  as  they  pretend — the 
people  are  at  a  great  loss  to  account  for  their  supineness  and 
indifference  ;  especially  when  so  fair  an  opportunity  has  been 
offered  them ;  and  when  they  certainly  know  that  truih  can 
never  suffer  by  investigation — that  it  is  error  and  evil  only 
thut'hateth  the  light,'  while  'he -that  doeth  the  truth  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest  that  they 
are  wrought  in  God.' 

'•  But  we  wish  once  more  to  bring  this  subject  before  the 
public — 'We  have  not  yet  done  with  it.  Having  waitea  a  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  clergy  to  make  up  their  minds  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  hearing  nothing  from  them — ^and  feeling  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  knowledge  and  advancement  of  religious  truth, 
we  propose,  and  wish  hereby  to  give  notice  to  the  clergy  and 
the  public,  that  we  design  to  enter  into  the  investigation  our- 
selves. Consequently,  if  God  permit,  a  course  of  lectures 
will  be  commenced  in  the  Universalist  church,  on  Sunday, 
the  22d  day  of  July  next,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  continue 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  as  long  as  the  object  shall  require, 
embracing  the  following  topics  : 

'•1st.  A  scriptural  illustration  and  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  Universal  holiness  and  happiness. 

"  2d.  Removal  of  objections  founded  on  the  representation 
of  its  immoral  and  licentious  tendency ;  in  v/hich  it  will  be 
shown  that  it  is  not  only  not  immoral  in  its  tendency,  but  that 
It  is  the  only  theory  of  religion  which  can  be  safely  carried 
fully  into  practice. 

"  3d.  R^emoval  of  objections  founded  on  the  particular  con- 
struction of  certain  passages  of  Scripture  which,  according 
to  their  ordinary  application,  are  supposed  to  be  irreconcila- 
ble  there v/ith.  On  this  department  of  the  lectures,  both  friends 
and  opposers  of  the  doctrine  are  invited  to  present  such  pas- 
sages as  they  wish  to  have  brought  under  examination,  with 
the  assurance  that  if  presented  with  a  spirit  of  candor,  they 
shall  receive  all  the  attention  that  the  ability  of  the  writer  is 
able  to  give  them,  in  the  fear  of  God. 

"  4th.  An  examination  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  called — showing, 

"  1st.  Their  irreconcilability  with  the  revealed  character 
and  perfections  of  God, 
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^'2d.  Their  irreconcilability  witli  the  clearest  testimonies 
of  Divine  revelation — and, 

"3d.  Their  demoralizing  and  dangerous  tendency  upon 
human  society. 

''Those  who  feci  interested  are  afFectionately  invited  to  at- 
tend ;  and  they  may  rest  assured,  tiiat  by  Divine  assistance, 
the  whole  shall  be  treated  with  all  that  candor,  charity,  and 
forbearance  that  the  nature  and  solemnity  of  the  subject  re- 
quires. N.  Stacy. 

"Ann  Arbor,  June  17,  1S37." 

This  last  brought  out  the  Episcopalian  clergyman,  in  two 
articles  ;  first  in  the  "  State  Journal,"  and  second,  in  the 
''  Michigan  Argus."  And  in  justice  to  Mr.  Marks,  as  well 
as  to  all  concerned — and  to  show  the  feelings  and  the  man. 
ners  of  the  man,  I  feel  under  obligation  to  record  them. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  "  State  Journal"'  of  July 
sixth  : 

"  Mr.  Editor  :  IMr.  Stacy  has  "spoken  twice  of  the  clergy 
of  Ann  Arbor,  in  your  paper,  relative  to  discussing  the  doc- 
trine of  endless  punishment.  In  the  second  communication 
he  says,  '  We  wish  once  more  to  bring  this  subject  before 
the  public.  Having  waited  a  sufficient  time  for  the  clergy  to 
make  up  their  minds  on  the  subject,  and  hearing  nothing 
from  them,  and  feeling  an  ardent  desire  for  the  knowledge 
and  advancement  of  religious  trutli,  we  propose  and  wish  to 
give  notice  to  the  public,  that  we  design  to  enter  into  the  in- 
vestigation ourselves.' 

"If  Mr.  Stacy  has  such  an  '  ardent  desire  for  the  know, 
ledge  of  the  truth'  as  he  professes  to  have,  I  for  one  of  the 
clergy,  will  use  aU  possible  means  for  his  indoctrmation,  pro- 
vided he  will  seek  it  as  all  pupils  do,  by  resorting  to  my  own 
kind  house.  I  have  a  Greek  grammar,  Testament,  and 
Parkhurst's  Lexicon  ;  but  if  he  should  change  the  scene  and 
say,  I  come  in  the  character  of  a  teacher,  to  instruct  the  be- 
nighted ministers  of  Ann  Arbor,  in  the  principles  of  theolo- 
gy, I  wish  him  to  know,  that  I  have  made  the  writers  of 
olden  times  my  masters,  and  am  perfetly  easy  in  my  mind. 
I  wish  not  to  be  considered  one  of  that  number,  who  are  ever 
learning,  and  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It 
is  often  said  by  opponents,  I  am  open  to  conviction  ;  but,  I  fear, 
that  so  great  is  the  opening  of  the  mind,  that  the  trxith  goes 
ihroucjh  without  anv  etlect. 
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'•  i  shall  not,  Mr.  Editor,  compliment  Mr.  Stacy  for  the  ap'- 
parently  kind  style  of  his  piece.  ^yell-bred  gentlemen  al- 
ways challenge  their  opponents  to  single  combat,  in  the  mosi 
courtly  manner.  *  (Xj^  Were  it  not  sir,  for  several  amiable 
gentlemen  whose  misfortune  I  deem  it  to  be  of  Mr.  Stacy's 
way  of  thinking,  and  for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  and 
kindest  regard,  I  assure  you  sir,  I  would  not  put  you  to  the 
trouble  of  putting  these  lines  into  type.  From  the  formal 
manner  in  which  the  challenge  was  got  up,  it  would  appear 
that  the  downright  theological  murder  of  the  clergy  was  in- 
tended. It  would  be  uncourteous  treatment  of  the  framers 
of  the  resolution  'passed  in  annual  meeting  of  the  first  Uni- 
versalist  society  in  Ann  Arbor,  in  March  last,'  to  discuss  '  the 
doctrines  of  endless  punishment  and  Universal  Salvation,'  to 
pass  it  over  without  notice.  In  a  hasty  manner  I  give  the 
reason  for  not  entering  upon  the  debate,  although  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  in  the  face  of  my  better  judgment ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  will  cause  me  to  be  faulted  by  my  congrega- 
tion for  giving  this  brief  notice  in  your  'Journal.' 

•'  Were  men,  my  dear  sir,  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  their 
transgressions  agamst  a  holy  God,  there  would  be  less  won- 
der that  they  should  suiter  eternally  for  sin  ;  and  more,  that 
the  Deity  could,  or  would  do  otherwise  than  condemn  them 
to  perpetual  banishment  from  his  presence,  and  the  holy  an- 
gels. Painful  as  this  truth  may  be,  to  those  who  differ  from 
me  on  this  subject,  (the  reiterated  challenge  is  certainly  to 
blame  for  it)  I  will  not  suiTer  the  present  opportunity  to  pass 
v.'ithout  a  strong  expression  of  my  opinion.  I  doubt  whether 
the  scheme  of  L'niversal  Salvation,  as  inculcated,  be  not  far 
more  dangerous  than  open  Deism  itself.  It  does  not  shock 
us,  like  barefaced  infidelity  ;  we  feel  no  pain,  and  suspect  no 
evil,  while  it  stands  like  'water  into  our  bowels,'  like  'oil  in- 
to our  bones.'  Reason  teaches  us  that  God  ma.y  punish  sin- 
ners as  long  as  they  continue  to  sin,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  those  who  die  impenitent  will  never  produce  a 
holy  one.  Sinners,4oo,  will  always  deserve  to  be  punished. 
God  may,  therefore,  punish  them  for  ever.  W^ith  respect  to 
the  duration  of  future  punishment,  mankind  are  not  proper 
judges,  for  they  know  not  the  full  demerit  of  sin.  This,  God 
alone  can  determine,  and  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  Scriptures  as 
'  eternal,'  '  for  ever,'  '  for  ever  and  ever.'      We  must  there- 


I  have  added  the  index,  because  I  thousht  the  sentiment  deserved  it.  X.  S. 
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lore  renounce  ihe  Bible,  or  believe  the  doctrine  of  endless  fu- 
ture puni.-bment.     Afy  object  sir,  in  this  article,  is  to  say,  that 
it  is  not  fear  of   bcinir  unable  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less punishment,  tliat  I,  as  one  of  the  four  clergy  challenged 
to  enter  the  arena  with  Mr.  Stacy,  declined.  No,  sir,  I  act  by 
the  counsel  of  one  competent  to  advise  in  such  matters  ;  'the 
beginning  of  striie  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water  ;  there- 
fore, leave  off  contention.'     When,  Mr.   Editor,  the  proverb 
says,  *  before  it  be  meddled  with' — I  am  now,  thank  God,  so 
far  as  I  know,  on  good  and  pleasant  terms  with  Christians  of 
otiier  than  my  own  communion,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
mean  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men.     I  shall  not  be  the  first 
to  offer  a  lance,  nor  will  I  fear,  on  a  suitable  occasion,  to  break 
over  with  an  aggression.     It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the 
village  of  Ann  Arbor  is  in  any  great  danger,  from  the  incul- 
cation of  anti-endless  punishment  doctrine.     For  one,  1  can 
truly  say,  that  I  have  unbounded  confidence  in  the  good  sense 
of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;   and  believe  that  it  will  be 
very  dilHcult  to  turn  from  their  course  the  senior  part  of  com- 
munity ;  therefore,  I  conclude  that  it  is  best  to  let  well  enough 
alone,  and  that  a  defence  of  Scriptural  doctrines,  at  this  time, 
is  altogether  uncalled  fDr.     With  good  wishes  for  Mr.  Stacy 
and  a  desire  to  be  on  kind  and  good  terms  with  his  congrega- 
tion, I   again  refer  them  to  our   proverb,  as  a  cogent  reason 
for  my  refusal  to  meet  him  in  public  debate.     Of  the  truth 
of  my  doctrine  I  have  not  the  shadowy  of  a  doubt,  and  if  any 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  can  be  reduced  to  mathematical  certain- 
ty, that  of  eternal  punishment  may  be.    Fearful  is  that  man's 
responsiblity,  who  has  the  courage  to  say  to  his  congregation, 
in  the  face  of  the  9th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  second 
of  Thessalonians,   '  Who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting 
(in  the  Greek  it  is  eternal)  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power' — that  eternal  pun- 
ishment is  not  a  Scriptural  doctrine."      ''  Yours, 

S.  Marks." 

I  have  transcribed  it  verhatim  et  literatim,  ei  'punciuatim,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  "  Journal." 

The  language  of  the  piece  was  so  ungentlemanly,  so  un- 
civil ;  and  the  attack  upon  Universalism  so  ungenerous,  so 
dastardly,  where  he  knew  he  could  not  receive  a  reply  ; 
where  he  knew  we  had  been  denied,  properly  denied  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  any  doctrinal  question  ;  and  when  he  had  received 
so  fair  and  generous  an  offer — not  a  challenge,  as  he  invid- 
iously called  it,  but  a  brotherly  invitation,  to  come  out  like  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  and  enter  into  an  amicable  and  charita- 
ble investigation ;  that  I  felt  perfectly  disgusted  when  I  saw  it, 
and  concluded  it  was  entirely  beneath  my  notice.  But  the  very 
next  week  there  came  out  another  article  in  the  '•'  Argus,'"* 
over  the  signature  of  S.  Marks,  which  led  me  to  conclude  it 
best,  if  I  could  do  it  in  a  very  brief  article,  to  silence  his 
pen,  and  save  him  from  the  extreme  mortification,  if  he  had 
any  sensibility,  of  reviewing  any  more  such  testimonials  of 
his  own  incivility. 

Here  follows  his  second  article  : 

"  For  the  "  Argus." 
"I  am  sorry  to  discover,  Mr.- Editor,  that  our  fellow-citi- 
zen, Mr.  Stacy,  is  so  determined  upon  the  discussion  of  his 
doctrines  with  those  he  ironically  calls  the  Orthodox  clergy, 
Mr.  Stacy  has  always  been  represented  to  me,  as  a  very 
■worthy  man,  and  so  far  as  my  intercourse  has  gone  with  him, 
I  can  bear  witness  to  his  good  breeding.  I  confess  to  you, 
sir,  that  I  deeply  regret  the  course  he  has  pursued  toward  the 
clergy  of  Ann  Arbor  ;  and  especially  toward  myself  I 
never  gave  him,  nor  any  of  his  friends,  provocation — that  is, 
I  never  directly  attacked  their  doctrines.  My  intention, 
when  I  came  into  town,  was  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Experience  has  taught  me, 
that  without  the  heart  and  confidence  of  community,  a  man 
may  be  as  wise  as  Solomon,  as  meek  as  Moses,  and  as  elo- 
quent as  Appollos,  without  being  able  to  do  a  particle  of  good, 
I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  public  discussion  of  any  kind, 
without  the  pale  of  our  church;  nor  do  I  propose  to  have,  un- 
less dire  necessity  brings  me  into  it.  I  consider  a  debate  on 
the  subject  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for.  The  Orthodox 
denominations  are  getting  along  very  well,  and  I,  for  one, 
think  we  should  be  thankful  for  well-enough,  and  let  it  alone. 
The  learned  have  long  since  put  the  question  at  rest — ^I  should 
have  said  Jesus  Christ,  the  Evangelists,  and  Apostles.  I 
wish  Mr.  Stacy  well.  For  many  of  his  fiock,  I  have  a  2car?n 
and  special  regard.  It  is  not  through  fear  I  abstain,  but 
from  a  firm  belief,  that  my  Master's  cause  would  not  be  ben- 
efited from  the  controversy.     I  conclude  v/ith  an  anecdote  of 
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Or.  ,  and   a  Restorationist.      The    Restorationist  after 

hearing  the  sermon,  observed — '  I  have  Iicard  you  preach, 
and  now  I  wish  vou  to  prove  your  doctrine. 

''  Dr.— I  thought  I  did  by  th'e  Bible. 

"R. — You  liad  much  to  say  about  hell  and  eternal  punish- 
meat. 

'•'  Dr. — Well,  what  do  you  believe  ? 

"  R. — That  a  man  should  lead  a  good  life,  but,  if  he  dies 
impenitent,  he  will  be  punished  according  to  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body,  and  then  go  to  glory. 

"Dr. — Well,  I  believe  in  two  things — first,  That  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  sinners — secondly,  That  there  is  a  straight 
road  to  Heaven — now,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  go  through  hell 
to  get  to  heaven,  you  may,  but  I  shall  take  the  straight  road.' 
Every  man  has  his  choice.  "  Yours,        S.  Marks." 

The  next  week,  I  handed  to  the  publisher  of  the  "  Argus," 
the  following,  which  was  immediately  inserted  : 

'•'  Mr. -Editor. — When  I  first  cast  my  eye  on  the  article 
over  the  signature  of  the  Rev.  S.  Marks,  in  the  last  week's 
Argus,  I  did  not  discover  that  it  demanded  any  more  notice 
from  me  than  his  communication  in  the  Journal  a  few  weeks 
since  ;  as  I  had  no  personal  controversy  with  Mr.  Marks,  nor 
any  expectation  or  ^Isff  to  enter  into  a  religious  discussion 
in  a  political  Journal,  nor  any  more  inclination  for  a  'news- 
paper squabble'  than  I  have,  in  my  old  age,^o  become  a  *  pu- 
pil' to  the  proibund  erudition  and  theological  lore  of  the  Rev. 
:S.  Marks,  obtained,  doubtless,  from  his  '  masters  of  olden 
times,'  probably  of  the  eleventh  or  -twelvth  century,  in  his 
*own  kind  house'  where  'all  pupils'  get  their  instruction  ; 
but  on  looking  it  over  a  second  time,  I  discovered  an  insinua- 
tion which  might  mislead  a  stranger,  and  therefore  beg  leave 
to  correct  it. 

"  Mr.  Marks  says,  '  I  deeply  regret  the  course  he  (myself) 
has  pursued  toward  the  clergy  in  Ann  Arbor,  and  especially 
toward  myself;'  as  though  my  course  had  been  marked  with 
some  egregious  impropriety  toward  all  the  clergy,  but  more 
especially  toward  him.  Now  in  regard  to  what  he  alludes  to, 
Mr.  Marks  knows  that  my  course  toward  him  has  been 
marked  with  no  peculiar  characteristic  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  toward  the  others,  unless  it  be  forbearance. 

"  My  personal  acquaintance  with  the  clergy  of  Ann  Arbor 
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has  been  very  limited,  and  my  intercourse,  as  far  as  I  kno'^y 
perfectly  harmonious ;  for  it  has  consisted  simply  in  a  pass- 
ing compliment,  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  and  those  of 
the  most  friendly  kind.  I  have,  indeed,  spoken  to  them 
through  the  Journal,  not  tvAce,  as  ]\Ir.  Marks  says,  but  once  ; 
and  that  in  obedience  to  the  earnest  request  of  my  friends^ 
and  in  discharge  of  a  solemn  duty  I  owed  to  God  on  their  be- 
half. And  I  now  challenge — 'I  have  not  challenged  before-^— 
but  I  now  challenge  Mr.  Marks  and  the  world,  to  point  out,  in 
that  address,  a  single  disrespectful  word,  one  uncandid,  ar- 
rogant, unpolite,  unchristian,  or  uncharitable  expression.  I 
spake  as  I  felt,  as  far  as  I  could  find  words  to  express  my 
feelings ;  for  the  subject  was  a  momentous  one,  and  of  equal- 
ly deep  interest  to  my  friends,  to  myself,  to  the  clergy,  and  to 
the  whole  human  family.  But  with  Mr.  Marks,  1  have  had 
very  Itttle  personal  intercourse  whatever,  either  in  private  or 
in  public.  1  am  not  conscious  of  ever  having  treated  himi 
unpolitely,  or  of  ever  having  spoken  of  him  to  others,  either 
in  private,  or  in  a  public  newspaper,  disrespectfully,  not  even 
so  much  as  to  represent  him  totally  heneaih  my  notice,  loere  lie 
not  associated  luith  others  much  more  res^pectahle  than  himself  ; 
but  have  hitherto  entertained  for  him  the  most  kind  and  chari- 
table feelings.  And  notwithstanding  I  am  led  to  regret  he 
has  not  given  so  high  an  evidence  Hf  his  Christian  candor, 
meekness,  and  charity,  as  I  could  desire,  I  am  resolved  to 
cherish  still  no  other  sentiment  toward  him.  And  while  I 
readily  accord  to  Br.  Marks  the  unquestionable  right  of 
*  choice,'  I  do  most  devoutly  pray — and  pray  in  the  full  as- 
surance of  faith — ^that  he  may  ultimately  '  choose  the  path  of 
heavenly  truth'  and  wisdom,  which  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
imperious  arrogance,  which  leads  to  Christian  meekness  and 
humility,  and  which  is  the  only  '  straight  road'  to  heaven  :. 
and  that  we  may  yet  unite  in  songs  of  grateful  praise  with  a 
redeemed  world.  "  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  N.  Stacy  > 
"  July  25th,  1837." 

From  this  time  1  heard  no  more  from  the  reverend  gentle- 
man ;  he  even  appeared  to  shun  me.  If  I  were  likely  to- 
meet  him  on  the  side-walk,  he  invariably  found  business  oii 
the  other  side  of  the  street  ;  whereas,  he  had  formerly  met 
me  with  a  smiling  countenance  and  a  warm  hand.     Not  long; 
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after  this,  I  called  at  liis  liouse  on  business  sent  from  Mr. 
Morse,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  which  more"  properly  belonged 
to  him  tlian  to  myself;  but  he  was  not  at  home.  hShort- 
ly  after,  I  happened  to  meet  him  at  the  door  of  a  store  which  I 
was  entering  the  moment  he  was  coming  out,  and  got  hold  of 
his  hand — but  it  was  a  cold  one — and  remindeil  him  of  my 
call,  requesting  him  to  return  it,  and  interest  iiimself  in  the 
business  I  called  about.  That  was  the  last  time  I  recollect  of 
ever  speaking  with  him  ;  not  long  afterwards  he  left  Ann  Ar- 
bor, and  another  clergyman  supplied  the  desk. 

Notwithstanding  the  ebullition  of  Mr.  Marks'  feelings — 
for  he  was  the  only  individual  I  ever  heard  of,  either  clergy- 
man or  layman,  who  ever  attached  any  incivility,  blame,  or 
uncharitable  or  unchristian  conduct  to  the  society,  or  my- 
self, in  regard  to  the  proposed  investigation — 1  pursued  my 
course,  unawed  by  his  frowns  and  unannoyed  by  any  further 
interference  from  any  quarter,  and,  agreeably  to  the  notice 
given,  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  which  were  continued 
until  thirty  were  delivered.  They  excited  much  interest 
and  were  well  attended.  In  the  cour&e  of  the  third  depart- 
ment, several  passages  of  Scripture  were  presented  which 
were  carefully  investigated — indeed  the  whole  course  re- 
ceived more  than  ordinary  attention  and  care,  and  were  all 
fully  written  out  ;  so  that  in  case  of  misunderstanding,  or 
controversy,  we  might  refer  to  the  notes,  and  re-examine  the 
subject.  Their  publication  was  called  for,  but  a  want  of 
means,  and  a  consciousness  that  there  was  nothing  very  ex- 
traordinary in  them,  has,  thus  far,  excluded  them  from  pub- 
lic notice  ;  although  I  should  have  been  perfectly  willing  to 
have  submitted  them  to  public  examination,  as  they  fully 
contain  my  theory  of  religion,  as  clearly  as  I  could  explain 
it;  my  mode  of  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  Great  Salva- 
tion, and  my  views  of  the  unscri plurality  and  absurdity  of 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Partialism.  One  of  the  lectures, 
that  on  Heb.  9  :  27,  28,  was  printed  at  the  request  and  ex- 
pense of  my  friends,  during  the  season  of  a  protracted  meet- 
ing of  the  Partialist  denominations  in  Ann  Arbor,  and  handed 
freely  about  among  clergymen  and  laymen  ;  but  it  never 
elicited  any  reply,  nor  any  particulur  remarks  from  oppo- 
sers,  that  I  ever  heard  of.  But  the  whole  course  we  pursued 
evidently  resulted  in  good  ;  not  only  in  extending  and  diffu- 
sing the  knowledge  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  but 
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also  in  exhibiting  the  absurdities  and  incongruities  of  human 
creeds,  and  their  deleterious  influences  upon  the  human 
mind,  and  also  of  softening  the  asperities  of  many  limita- 
ians  who  had  the  liberality  to  attend  the  lectures  ;  and  es- 
pecially in  making  the  opposing  clergy  a  little  more  modest 
in  retailincr  their  slander?,  and  in  their  assumption  of  judi- 
cial  authority  to  fulminate  their  anathemas  against  every 
one  who  had  the  temerity  to  doubt  their  divine  inspiration. 


CHAPTER  XVII, 


Uns»ettle<:l  state  of  citizenship  in  Ann  Arbor— Burden  of  support  on  a  icw — 
A  means  of  spreading  the  tnith— Speculating  mania— Extortionate  prices 
— Duration  of  residence  in  Micliigan — Reasons  for  returning  to  Pennsyl- 
vania— Losses  by  bank  failures— Expenses  exceeding  income — Society- 
meeting — Making  up  arrearages — Anonymous  articles  in  the'"  Magaadna 
and  Advocate" — ^Dr.  T.  C.  Adam — Propositions  to  enter  the  ministr>- — 
Correspondence — Dr.  A.  makes  an  appointment — His  success — His  second 
appointment  and  his  fitness  forAnn  Arbor — The  society  give  Dr.  Adam 
a  call  to  settle  with  them — He  accepts  for  one  year — Salary  raised — The 
authors  dismissal — Farewell  discourse  and  separation — Session  of  the  As- 
sociation— Three  additional  laborers — State  of  the  cause — Number  of  our 
preachers-^Dr.  A.  enters  upon  his  charge — His  character  and  habits — His 
ill  health,  and  subsequent  relinquishment  of  the  ministry — 111  health  of  my 
vrii'e — Removal  from  Ann  Arbor — Dr.  A.'s  benevolence — Further  reasons 
for  returning  to  Pennsylvania — Providential  favors — Lea%'ing  Michigan — 
Journey  through  Ohio — An  eccentric  man,  and  singular  theor>' — State  of 
the  cause  in  Pennsylvania — Lake  Erie  Association — Judah  Babeock — Re- 
ports concerning  him,  and  his  withdrawal-His  certificates  and  restoration- 
Subsequent  circumstances,  and  investigation — Complaint  against  him — HiB 
suspension — Visit  and  letter  to  the  author — His  expulsion — Doings  of  the 
Blue  River  Association,  Indiana. 

Tiie  meetings  in  Ann  Arbor  were  generally  well  attended, 
the  clmrch  frequently  crowded  to  overflowing  ;  but  the  con- 
gregation  was  by  no  means  permanent.  It  was  a  time  of  the 
mo.st  rapid  settlement  of  the  State — the  greatest  influx  of  em- 
igrants. Very  few  of  the  inhabitants,  comparatively,  could 
be  considered  permanent  residents — hardly  stationary ;  for  a 
vast  many  families  only  made  it  a  temporary  stopping-place, 
until  they  could  have  time  to  look  around  the  country,  and 
find  a  location  to  their  liking ;  and  those  who  first  took  up  a 
residence  in  the  village,  *or  vicinity,  were  ready,  upon  any 
advantageous  offer,  to  change  their  abode.     The  village  was, 
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therefore,  constantly  changing  inhabitants,  and  very  little  de- 
pendence for  support  could  be  placed  on  a  great  majority  of 
those  who  made  up  the  congregation.  The  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole  burden  of  supporting  a  constant  ministry,  as  a  con- 
sequence, devolved  on  a  very  few.  There  were  a  number  of 
liberal  supporters  in  the  society,  and  I  must  say  the  most  lib- 
eral,  according  to  their  means,  that  I  ever  found  in  any  place. 
There  were  three,  and  they  were  not  what  the  world  would 
call  wealthy,  who  during  the  whole  of  my  residence  in  Ann 
Arbor  never  subscribed  less  than  fifty  dollars  each,  annually, 
and  often  more,  besides  paying  me  nearly  as  much  more  in 
some  instances  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  subscription-list  ; 
and  quite  a  number  of  others  subscribed  from  fifteen  to  forty 
dollars,  which  must  certainly  be  accounted  liberal  in  a  new 
country,  where  no  large  fortunes  had  been  accumulated.  The 
fluctuation  of  inhabitants,  too,  rendered  the  stability  of  the  so- 
ciety doubtful.  Converts  were  made — members  were  added, 
but  no  sooner  was  the  bird  caught  than  he  had  flown:  never- 
theless there  was  one  abiding  consolation — he  had  carried  with 
him  the  seed  of  divine  truth,  which  was  planted  in  his  heart 
there  to  be  conveyed  through  him,  and  scattered  around  his 
new  habitation.  That  gratified  my  highest  ambition;  for  my 
object  had  ever  been  to  advance  the  cause  generally,  to  spread 
far  and  wide  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  rather  than  to  build 
up  one  splendid  society,  or  surround  myself  with  the  append- 
ages of  earthly  opulence. 

There  were-  other  difiiculties  we  were  doomed  to  encounter. 
It  was  the  time  of  that  speculating  mania,  whose  veneficial 
contagion  infected  the  whole  moral  atmosphere  of  America, 
difi'using  itself  into  all  places,  among  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
society,  and  evincing  a  moral  disease  which  paralyzed  almost 
every  truly  industrial  operation,  prostrated  many  of  the  heavi- 
est  capitalists  in  our  country,  bringing  bankruptcy,  poverty, 
civil  disorder,  and  moral  degradation  in  its  wake.  It  even 
vitiated  legislative  halls,  corrupted  their  proceedings,  so  as  to 
lend  aid  to  schemes  of  vile  peculation.  Banks  arose  up  in 
almost  every  hamlet,  without  a  cent  of  capital — without  the 
semblance  of  responsibility,  issuing  vast  amounts  of  their 
mockery  of  a  circulating  medium,  giving  momentary  facilities 
to  wild  and  unprincipled  speculators,  until  business  was  de- 
ranged, confidence  destroyed,  and "  society  and  government 
nearly  reduced  to  a  state  of  anarchy.     People  would  not  bs 
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satisfied  with  tiie  slow  proceeds  of  us«:'ful  manual  labor — me- 
chanical shops  were  deserted,  farms  were  neijlected,  and  suf- 
fered to  overrun  with  thorns  and  thistles — all  rushed  to  the 
banks  to  obtain  an  irredeemable  currency  for  the  gratification 
of  their  avaricious  desires,  until,  alas !  too  late,  a  reaction 
convinced  them  that,  instead  of  accumulating  aflluence  to 
themselves,  or  increasing  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  so- 
ciety, they  had  only  been  employing  means  of  pauperism  and 
degradation. 

The  effect  of  this  was  felt  through  the  ranks  of  Society, 
down  to  the  most  humble  day-laborer.  This  country  being 
new,  and  a  vast  congregation  thronging  in,  whose  chief  busi- 
ness was  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  a^rri- 
culture  being  neglected  for  the  sake  of  "  buying  and  selling 
to  get  gain,"  the  necessaries  of  life  had  risen  to  an  enor- 
mous price,  most  of  which  had  to  be  imported  from  other 
States  ;  which  placed  them  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor,  and  required  the  greatest  prudence  and  management 
with  those  who  did  not  see  fit  to  enter  into  schemes  of  specu- 
lation, to  support  their  families.  For  some  years  after  I  re- 
moved into  the  State,  flour  ranged  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a 
barrel  ;  butter,  in  firkins,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound  ;  cheese,  from  twelve  to  eighteen ; 
pork  from  twelve  to  sixteen ;  beef  from  eight  to  twelve  ; 
and  I  have  paid  twenty  dollars  a  ton  for  hay,  and  a  dollar  per 
bushel  for  oats  ;  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  cow  could  be 
purchased  for  less  than  thirty  dollars  ; — I  have  known  a  good 
cow  sold  for  sixty.  The  times  changed,  however,  before  I 
left;  the  State  ;  and  produce  and  stock  were  reduced  to  rea- 
sonable prices. 

I  remained  in  Michigan  five  years,  or  nearly  that  length  of 
time.  When  I  removed  there,  I  by  no  means  calculated  on 
making  it  a  permanent  residence,  or  there  to  close  my  days ; 
but  having  become  weary  of  traveling  over  the  rough  roads 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  I  considered  it  but 
just  and  reasonable  to  seek  a  little  respite  ;  and  believing,  too, 
that  I  might  for  a  vvhile  be  of  some  service  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion in  that  fast-settling  country,  I  was  induced  to  make  the 
trial.  Our  three  eldest  children  were  married,  and  two  of 
them,  at  least,  permanently  settled  in  the  country  we  had  left. 
And  although  my  eldest  son  had  removed  his  family  to  Mich- 
igan, the  spring  after  we  arrived  there,  it  had  become  evident 
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that  neither  he  nor  his  family  could  enjoy  health  there  ;  for 
after  the  tirst  season,  his  family  had  not  been  free  from  sick- 
ness, at  any  time^  for  the  space  of  one  month,  and  they  were 
frequently  all  sick  at  the  same  time ;  and  he  had  wisely  con- 
eluded  to  remove  back  to  Pennsylvania.     Moreover,  what 
little  property  I  had,  was  in  Columbus,  Pa.      I   had,  indeed, 
sold  my    farm;  and  with  the  avails,  cleared  myself  from  an 
old  debt,  and  expended  the  remainder  in  subsisting  my  fami- 
ly in  Michigan.      But  my  village  lot  and  buildings,  which 
constituted  the  sum  total  of  all  my  worldly  wealth,  rem.ained 
unsold,  and  I  concluded  it  would  be  most  proper,  and  most 
prudent  for  us,  to  return  back  and  spend  the  remnant  of  our 
days  in  the    midst  of  our  children ;  inasmuch  as  the  three 
now  immediately  attached  to  our  family,  would  return  with  us. 
From   the   brief  detail    given  above,  of   the  exorbitant 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,   together  with  the  spurious 
and  worthless  character  of  the  greater  part  of  our  circulating 
medium,  which  subjected  the  bill-holders  to  constant  hazard 
and  frequently  to  actual  loss — (for  if  one  took  a  bill  one  day, 
he  ran  great  risk  of  losing  the  amount  by  keeping  it  over 
night,  so  constantly  were  these  mock  banks  breaking  down) 
— it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  a  man  required  a  consid- 
erable income  to  support  a  moderate  family  in  such  a  place, 
and  at  such  a  time.     Indeed,  I  actually  did   lose  between 
thirty  and  forty  dollars,  even  in  my  small  dealings,  byway  of 
these  spurious  banks.     At  the  close  of  my  fourth  year,  not- 
withstanding the  punctuality  of  the  members  of  the  society 
in  paying  up  their  subscriptions,  and  the  great  liberality  of 
a  number  of  friends  in  "  free-will  ofTerings,"  over  and  above 
their  sabscriptions,  I  had  actually  expended,  for  the  support 
of  my  family,  between  one  and  two  hundred  dollars  more 
than  I  had  received  from  the  society. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  I  made  known  my  condition 
to  the  trustees,  and  my  design  to  leave  the  country  and  re- 
turn  back  to  Pennsylvania.  A  society  meeting  was  called, 
but  they  wo'.'ld  listen  to  no  such  proposal.  They  would 
raise  my  salary,  and  use  more  vigilance  to  increase  support 
and  collect  dues.  Indeed,  this  was  necessary  ;  for,  although 
living  was  at  that  time  far  less  expensive  than  it  had  been  for 
years  past  :  vet  money,  or  a  good  circulating  medium,  had 
"become  quite  scarce,  and  consequently  subscriptions  in  gen- 
eral were  not  so  liberal.     Two  of  the  most  liberal  support- 
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ei's,  however,  tlirew  in  their  notes  for  fifty  dollars  each  ; — 
another  would  board  nie  and  my  wife,  and  keep  my  horse, 
the  ensuini,'  winter,  while  our  two  daugliters  were  on  a  visit 
among  their  friends  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  I  must  at  any 
rate  stay  anoliier  year.  My  mind,  however,  was  fixed,  and 
my  resolution  to  leave  the  country  unalterable,  so  soon^as  it 
could  be  done  without  breaking  down  the  society,  or  inflict- 
ing a  wound  upon  the  cause.  And  a  kind  Providence,  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  opened  a  door. 

Shortly  after  my  settlement  in  Ann  Arbor,  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles appeared,  under  a  fictitious  name,  in  the  "  Magazine 
and  Advocate,"  which  had  a  wide  circulation  in  that  coun- 
try, entitled,  "Notes  on  Sacred  Subjects  ;  addressed  to  Ade- 
lia."  They  were  dated  Lenawee  county,  Michigan ;  but 
who  the  author  was,  neither  the  publisher  of  the  paper  nor 
any  of  our  preachers  in  all  that  section  of  country  could 
divine.  It  was  evident  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  high  lit- 
erary attainments,  and  deep  theological  and  biblical  re- 
search.  We  made  all  the  inquiry  that  lay  in  our  power  ; 
but  the  author  kept  himself  so  closely  incognito,  that  months 
and  even  years  rolled  away  before  we  were  able  to  un- 
veil him.  It  was,  however,  at  length  discovered,  more  by 
stratagem  than  any  other  way,  that  Dr.  T.  C.  Adam  was 
the  author  of  them  ;  and  not  long  afterwards.  Providence  di- 
rected my  way  to  make  an  acquaintance  with  him.  Dr.  Ad- 
am was  a  foreigner  by  birth — a  Scotchman — and  received 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  I  found  him 
all  that  I  anticipated  in  respect  to  erudition,  high  intellectual 
powers  and  culture  ;  but  to  my  great  disappointment  I  found 
him  one  of  the  most  unassuming,  and  even  bashful  men,  I  ever 
met  with  ;  so  great  was  his  diffidence  that  he  actually  appear, 
ed  awkward,  and  almost  incapable  of  expressing  himself  ex- 
plicitly in  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  But,  on  beconmfig  ac- 
quainted with  him  and  treating  him  with  familiarity,  his  diffi-. 
dence  was  overcome,  and  he  began  to  show  himself  in  social 
conversation ;  and  I  soon  discovered  that  he  had  not  only  a 
talent,  but  an  inclination  for  preaching.  While  he  was  on  a 
short  visit  at  my  house,  in  1639,  the  fall  before  I  left  Michigan, 
I  proposed  to  him  to  enter  the  ministry.  But  had  I  struck 
him  with  my  fist,  the  color  could  not  have  rushed  to  his.  face 
sooner,  nor  he  have  manifested  more  surprise,  or  received  a 
more  unexpected  shock.     I  immediately  apologized  as  well 
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cus  I  could — told  him  I  knew  he  possessed  talent  and  learnincr 
equal  to  the  calling  ;  and  if  I  had  not  been  greatly  deceived, 
1  had  discovered  in  him  a  taste  and  inclination  for  it ;  and  it 
was  my  candid  opinion  that  he  never  would  feel  satisfied  and 
at  ease  until  he  entered  upon  the  work.-  But  he  repelled  the 
idea. with  some  degree  of  feelinfj.  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 
Not  many  weeks  elapsed,  however,  before  I  received  a  letter 
from  him,  acknowledging  that  the  proposition  which  I  had 
made  to  him,  together  with  my  remarks,  had  been  a  source 
of  much,  and,  in  some  degree,  painful  thought.  He  confess- 
ed that  he  had  ever  from  his  youth  felt  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject  of  religion^that  since  coming  to  America,  and 
indeed  within  a  short  time  past,  he  had  become  fully  and  un- 
hesitatingly convinced  of  the  doctrine  of  the  final  Restitution, 
and  his  heart  and  soul  were  ertgaged  in  it — that  his  most  ar- 
dent desire  was  for  its  propagation  and  advancement  ia  the 
world  ;  and  could  he  be  made  to  believe  that  his  talents  and 
influence  would  advance  the  cause — that  his  character  was, 
or  could  be  made,  such  as  to  give  weight  and  force  to  his  la- 
bors, nothing  would  gratify  his  feelings,  or  contri^Dute  so  much 
to  his  happiness  as  to  engage  in  the  ministry  ;  and  he  requested 
me  to  write  to  him  on  the  subject.  This  led  to  a  correspond, 
ence,  which  resulted  in  an  appointment  from  him  to  deliver  a 
discourse  in  the  Universalist  church  in  Ann  Arbor ;  and  on 
the  fjurth  Sunday  in  January,  1840,  he  delivered  his  first  dis- 
course to  a  very  full  congregation.  He  evidently  suffered 
much  with  embarrassment,  but  both  the  matter  and  manner  of 
the  discourse  were  of  the  first  order.  Never  before,  I  pre- 
sume, was  there  so  eloquent  and  finished  a  discourse,  or  one 
delivered  with  more  pathos,  or  one  that  more  sti'ongly  riveted 
the  attention  of  an  audience,  delivered  in  that  house,  or  per- 
haps in  the  village'  of  Ann  Arbor.  It  was  received  with  the 
highe^  applause,  and  most  hearty  commendation  ;  and  it  in- 
.spired  him  with  courage.  At  my  request,  he  had  prepared 
two  discourses,  and  was  persuaded  to  preach  again  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  and  at  the  united  importunity  of  myself  and  the  so- 
ciety, he  left  another  appointment  for  two  weeks  from  that 
time.  After  preaching  three  Sabbaths  to  full  and  increasing 
congregations,  he  in  a  great  degree  overcamd  his  diffidence, 
so  that  they  had  a  fair  specimen  of  his  ministerial  capacity ; 
and  their  admiration  of  his  labors,  and  their  confidence  of  his 
great  usefulness  in  the  high  and  holy  calling  being  freely  ex- 
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pressed,  I  discovered  a  way  by  which  I  could  be  relievefi  from 
my  pa.storsliip,  and  iiimiediately  set  myself  about  it.     Tiiere 
was  a  man  exactly  fitted  f^r  that  station.     Ann  Arbor  had  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  University,  and  would,  of  course,  be  the 
f^cus  of  the  literati  of  the  State  ;  and  the  society  needed  a 
pastor  who,  in  regard  to  literary  attainments,  could  compete 
with  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  institution  ;  and  Dr. 
Adam  was  that  man.     I  so  represented  it  to  the  society,  and 
urged  it  to  o;ive  him  a  call  ;  and  to  do  it  immediately,  "before 
he  left  the  State.     He  was  by  no  means  calculated  for  an  itin- 
erant  preacher;  but  his  talents,  learning,  and  habits  were  cal- 
culated for  a  settled  pastor  in  a  populous  city  ;  and  if  they  did 
not  secure  his  labors  immediately,  he  would  be  gone  to  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  or  some  other  of  our  eastern  cities  ;  for  there 
was  no  other  location  in  JMichigan  that  would  be  adapted  to  his 
genius,  and  none  that  would  think  or  giving  him  a  call — that 
they,  equally  with  me,  would  wish  to  retain  him  in  the  State, 
and  that  to  employ  him  would  be  the  only  feasible  means  of 
doing  it — that  it  was  presumable  he  would  not  demand  a  salary 
above  their  means,  inasmuch  as  I  was  satisfied  there  were 
numbers  who  would  subscribe  for  him,  who  would  not  set  their 
names  to  paper  for  any  other  man  they  could  procure.     Some 
of  the  society  objected  to  it  at  first,  no  doubt  out  of  personal 
respect  for  me,  and  wished  me  to  remain.     But  being  told 
that  my  mind  was  fixed — that  I  should  leave  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  at  farthest,  they  consented  to  make  the  trial,  and  au- 
thorized me  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject.     I  immediately  opened  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Ad- 
am, infDrming  him  of  the  wishes  of  the  society,  and  I  united 
with  them  in  urgently  pressing  him  to  accept  the  call.  At  first 
he  repelled  it,  as  an  infringement  upon  my  rights^ — as  super- 
ceding  me.     But  being  assured  that  I  was  determined  to  leave 
whether  he  accepted  or  not;  and  being  made  to  believe  that 
such  was,  in  fact,  my  real  and  unalterable  intention,  he  finally 
consented  to  settle  with  them  for  one  year — he  would  not  give 
encouragement  for  any  longer  period.     My  next  business  was 
to  ascertain  the  necessary  amount  of  salary,  and  to  see  that  it 
was  raised.     After  making  several  propositions  to  him,  he  at 
last  told  me,  that  five  hundred  dollars  was  all  he  would  accept 
of,  which  would  support  his  family,  and  he  had  no  wish  to 
make  the  Gospel  a  burden  to  the  people,  nor  a  subject  of  pe- 
cuniary speculation. 
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As  I  had  succeeded  thus  far,  I  resolved  that  no  effort  ol 
mine  should  be  wantmg  to  settle  Dr.  Adam  in  Ann  Arbor ; 
and  therefore  went  about  raising  his  salary,  Vv-Iiich  was  accom- 
plished in  a  short  time.  I  entrusted  the  business  to  no  hands 
but  my  own.  I  had  never  the  confidence  to  ask  subscriptions 
for  myself,  to  sustain  my  labors  in  any  society,  and  hardly  to 
ask  for  the  payment  of  sums  voluntarily  subscribed ;  but  I 
could  freely  and  boldly  do  it  for  Dr.  Adam.  Accordingly, 
after  preparing  the  papers,  in  one  or  two  days,  at  farthest,  I 
obtained  on  subscription  the  whole  amount  required.  No  in- 
dividual subscription  was  unusually  large,  but  numbers,  as  I 
anticipated,  freely  subscribed  for  him  who  had  never  before 
put  their  names  to  such  a  paper.  I  then  went  to  the  trustees 
of  the  society,  put  the  papers  into  their  hands,  and  took  from 
them  an  obligation  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the  amount  of 
the  subscription  in  equal  quarterly  instalments  to  the  Doctor, 
provided  he  fulfilled  the  stipulations  on  his  part ;  and  that  ob- 
ligation I  delivered  to  Dr.  Adam  ;  when  I  congratulated  my- 
self on  the  work  being  done. 

I  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  accomplished  some 
good  for  the  cause  in  Michigan.  Whatever  my  labors  hith- 
erto had  been,  or  might  yet  prove  in  their  effects,  I  considered 
my  last  efforts  in  influencing  Dr.  Adam  to  enter  the  ministry, 
and  obtaining  his  settlement  in  Ann  Arbor,  as  being  far  above 
all  the  rest,  in  promoting  the  growth  and  advancing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  cause  in  the  State.  One  trying  scene,  however, 
remained  for  me,  and,  I  doubt  not,  for  my  friends  to  pass 
through ;  and  that  was,  to  dissolve  our  connection — to  take 
leave;  and  the  last  Sunday  in  May  this  trial  was  endured. 
It  was  the  last  day  I  ever  met  with  them  as  pastor  of  the  so- 
ciety and  church  ;  and  the  last  discourse  I  delivered  was  on 
the  words  of  the  apostle  to  the  Elders  of  the  church  at  Ephe- 
sus.  Acts,  20  :  26,  27.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  by  a  re- 
quest of  Deacon  Williams,  I  took  a  stand  on  the  first  step  of 
the  pulpit  stairs,  near  the  entrance  of  the  house,  so  that  as 
many  as  chose  might  take  my  hand  as  they  passed.  The  con- 
gregation was  large,  the  house  densely  filled,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  took  my  hand  as  they  passed,  for  they  all 
took  the  trouble  to  pass  out  at  one  door,  and  I  know  not  that 
there  was  a  dry  eye  passed  from  the  house  that  evening.  I 
had  ministered  to  them  a  little  over  four  years  and  a  half;  and 
nothing  had  taken  place  during  that  time  to  interrupt  our  har- 
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^nony,  or  in  the  least  degree  to  impair  confidence  ;  and  though 
our  relation  of  pastor  and  people  had  been  brief,  many  strong 
attachments  had  been  formed,  and  consequently  a  separation, 
although  no  doubt  best  for  both  parties,  was,  nevertheless, 
painful  in  the  extreme. 

The  following  week  being  the  first  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day in  June,  was  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  our  Association, 
which  held  its  session  that  year  in  Ann  Arbor;  when  Dr.  Ad- 
am,  together  with  three  others,  viz.,  Dr.  1.  Smead,  D.  K.  Lee, 
and  William  Hard,  received  letters  of  ftdlowship  as  preachers 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  Dr.  Adam  delivered  the  last  dis- 
course on  the  occasion,  which  more  than  sustained  the  recom- 
mendation that  I  had  given  him,  and  inspired  the  strongest 
hopes  and  confidence  in  tlie  breast  of  preachers  and  delegates 
— of  believers  and  inquirers  after  truth.  That  was  the  last 
time  I  ever  met  with  the  Association  in  that  State  ;  and  although 
attended  with  some  melanclioly  sensations,  arising  from  the 
great  probability  that  it  was  the  Jast  time  I  should  ever  meet 
the  brethren  in  my  earthly  tabernacle,  still  it  was  to  me,  "  a 
feast  of  fat  things,"  and  my  cup  of  "  wines  on  the  lees,"  -was 
iilled  to  overflowing.  It  was  the  fifth  session  of  that  body,  in- 
cluding the  one  at  its  organization.  Then  there  were  only 
three  preachers  present  who  could  be  considered  residents  of 
the  State,  and  but  three  societies  duly  represented  ;  and  within 
the  short  period  of  four  years,  amid  all  the  discouragements 
and  opposition  which  UNivejrsalism  is  uniformly  doomed  to 
encounter  in  its  infantile  struggles,  in  almost  every  land,  nu- 
merous societies  had  grown  up,  whose  delegates  were  there 
in  council,  and  ten  preachers  besides  myself  were  residents 
of  the  State,  viz.,  A.  11.  Curtis,  T.  Wheeler,  E.  Gage,  J.  Bil- 
lings,  S.  S.  Curtis,  A.  Sweet,  I.  Smead,  T.  C.  Adam,  D.  K. 
Lee,  and  W,  Hard  ;  and  there  were  several  other  preachers 
in  ditferent  parts  of  the  State,  who  did  not  attend  the  Associa- 
tion that  season.  It  will  not  be  diificult,  therefore,  for  those 
who  feel  interested  in  tlie  prosperity  of  Zion,  to  judge  of  the 
feelings  of  one,  under  such  circumstances,  who  had  devoted 
a  long  life  exclusively  to  the  promulgation  of  the  same  Gos- 
pel. Oh,  with  what  fervent  gratitude  to  the  "  Father  of  spir- 
its  "  should  our  hearts  be  filled,  although  there  are  many  se- 
vere trials  to  be  experienced  in  our  life's  "rough  and  ru^rged" 
path — many  dark  hours  to  overshadow  us  on  the  road  from 
•-iie  land  of  "  bondaire  "  to  the  "  Jerusalem  "  we  seek,  vet  he 
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mercifully  affords  us  many  brilliant  seasons  of  heart-felt  enjoy- 
ment; and,  to  give  us  strength  and  encourage  faithful  perse- 
verance, spreads  occasionally  before  us  such  a  divine  repast 
of  good  things. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  Dr.  Adam  commenced  his  la- 
bors with  the  people  of  his  charge.  I  attended  meeting  with 
him  on  the  first  day,  formally  introduced  him  to  the  church, 
as  the  pastor  of  their  choice  ;  and,  at  the  altar  of  our  common 
Lord,  laying  my  hand  on  his  head,  installed  him,  informally, 
into  his  sacred,  holy,  and  responsible  office. 

But  all  my  anticipations  were  not  fully  realized.  I  had 
not  the  least  doubt,  when  Dr.  Adam  settled  in  Ann  Arbor,  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  might  demand  almost  any  amount 
of  salary,  and  it  would  be  raised  lor  him,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  and  without  difficulty.  But  his  labors  proved  too 
severe  for  him ;  his  health  became  impaired  ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  for  a  season  from  the  ministry.  And,  at 
two  separate  trials  since  that  time,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  he  had  a  call,  he  has  preached  himself  sick, 
and  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  duties  of  the  minis- 
try almost  entirely.  Hence,  I  very  much  fear,  that  our  cause 
must  wholly  lose  the  valuable  labors  of  this  great  man.  Dr. 
Adam  was  rather  fastidious  in  regard  to  the  diction  and  logic 
of  his  discourses — nothing  must  go  out  of  his  hands  in  the 
least  degree  unfinished ;  and  his  extremely  diffident  feelings 
caused  him  to  tremble,  through  fear  of  committing  some  error. 
He,  therefore,  applied  himself  to  study  with  such  intensity — 
not  giving  himself  time  for  relaxation,  and  sufficient  muscu- 
lar exercise  to  keep  up  any  thing  like  an  equilibrium — that 
by  the  time  he  had  prepared  his  discourses  for  the  Sabbath, 
and  delivered  them,  his  whole  physical  system  would  be  com- 
pletely prostrated ;  and  were  a  week  twice  as  long  as  it  is,  it 
would  be  still  too  short  for  him  to  prepare  his  discourses, 
agreeably  to  his  literary  taste  and  refinement.  I  had  thought, 
and  hoped,  that  time  and  experience  would  have  overcome  his 
squeamishness,  (as  I  once  bluntly  told  him  it  was  ;)  but  I  have 
pretty  much  given  up  his  case  as  hopeless. 

During  the  last  year  of  my  residence  in  Michigan,  the 
health  of  my  wife  became  very  much  impaired,  and  no  med- 
icine seemed  to  have  any  effect  toward  a  restoration.  Her 
disease  appeared  to  have  its  seat  in  the  nervous  system ;  and 
traveling  and  suitable  exercise,  which  we  tried  as  far  as  cir- 
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eumstances  would  enable  us,  and  which  irencrally  is  the  most 
successful  in   atfordini,^  relief  from  such  complaints,  proved 
wholly  inetfectual.     This,  had  no  other   consideration  been 
presented,  would  iiave  atlbrded   sufficient  inducement  for  me 
to  leave  the  country,  and  return  back  among  our  children. 
Having  closed  all  my  engagements,  and  arranged  things  at 
Ann  Arbor  according  to  my  most  ardent  desires,  I  turned  all 
my  thoughts  and  attention  to  preparations  for  finally  leaving 
the  State.     I  had  preparations  to  make,  and  some  pecuniary 
affairs  to  settle,  which  would  necessarily  occupy  some  time, 
in  all  of  which  it  became  necessary  to  study  and  practice  pru- 
dence and  economy  as  far  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  I  had,  by 
no  means,  increased  my  funds  by  removing  into  the  State. 
Accordingly,  accepting  a  very  liberal  and  voluntary  proposal 
of  Dr.  Adam,  I  removed  my  family,  in  the  month   of  July, 
into  the  house  he  had  vacated,  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  Len- 
awee county,  which  he  generously  offered  to  let  me  occupy, 
together  with  as  much  of  his  farm  as  I  chose  to  improve,  free 
of  rent  as  long  as  I  was  disposed  to  stay  on  it.     While  making 
preparations  for  removal,  I  still  continued  to  hold  meetings  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  had  several  encouraging  otTers 
to  settle  witii  ditTerent  societies,  and  remain  in  the  State.  But 
these  proposals,  however  flattering,  afforded  no  inducement  to 
remain,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  ill  health  of  my  wife, 
and  the  desire  of  spending  rtie  evening  of  our  days  in  the  im- 
mediate society  of  our  children.     We  were  becoming  old — 
our  sun  had  long  since  passed  his  meridian,  and  was  fast  de- 
clining to  his  occidental  hiding-place  ;  and  we  began  seriously 
to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the  importance  of  seeking 
such  repose  as  that  feebleness  so  imperatively  demands.     I 
had  devoted  the  strength  of  my  years,  most  willingly  and  joy- 
fully, to  the  cause  of  my  great  Master — I  had  sought  the  ad- 
vancement  of  his  cause  rather  than  my  own  ease,  or  the  afflu- 
ence  of  this  world's  goods ;  and  he   had  blessed  us  through 
the  whole  period  with  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  with  a 
good  share   of  health,  and,  above  all,  with  kind,  dutiful,  and 
affectionate  children.     As,  therefore,  by    removing  back  to 
Pennsylvania,  we  should  place  them  all  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, where  in  all  probability  they  would  quietly  remain,  so 
no  earthly  consideration,  nor  even  the  prospect  then  before  us 
of  being  longer  useful  to  the  cause  in  that  region,  could  in- 
terpose a  sufficient  inducement  to  change  my  mind. 
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A  kind  and  watchful  Providence,  '•  who  tempers  the  winds 
to  the  shorn  lamb" — who  never  forgets  those  who  trust  in 
him  ;  who  had  mercifully  sustained  us  thus  far  in  our  jour- 
ney through  life,  dispelling  the  darkness  which  had  often 
gathered  in  our  path-way,  often  providing  for  our  returning 
wants  in  some  unexpected,  and  not  unfrequently  in  an  al- 
most miraculous  way,  was  still  mindful  of  us  ;  and  through 
the  liberal  exertions  of  some  of  our  friends,  and  the  ready, 
though  unexpected  sale  of  such  articles  of  household  furni- 
ture as  we  wished  not  to  remove,  furnished  us  with  the  means 
of  returning  in  a  comfortable  mannertothe  place  we  desired. 
And  on  the  second  day  of  September,  we  bade  farewell  to 
our  friends  in  Michigan,  and  set  our  faces  to  the  east. 

We  entered  our  furniture  at  a  forwarding-house  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Clinton,  marked  for  Erie,  Pennsylvania — from 
whence  we  proceeded  to  Toledo,  where  our  son  and  our 
eldest  daughters  took  passage  in  a  steam-boat.  I  had  pro- 
vided myself  with  an  able  horse,  and  a  carriage  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  took  my  wife  and  youngest  daughter  by 
land,  through  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  were  blessed  with  an 
excellent  fall  for  traveling,  fine  weather,  and  good  roads — 
and  took  our  journey  leisurely,  journeying  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Wood,  Sandusky,  Huron,  Lorraine,  Medina,  Summit, 
Portage,  Trumbul,  and  Ashtabula.  We  found  many  old 
friends,  even  some  who  had  immigrated  from  New  England  re- 
cently, and  formed  some  new  acquaintances  on  our  way — - 
visited  a  good  number  of  societies,  held  meetings  in  sundry 
places,  and  arrived  at  the  place  of  our  destination,  now  our 
own  humble  hoqie,  on  the  second  day  of  October,  just  one 
month  from  the  time  we  started  ;  having  traveled,  by  the 
circuitous  route  we  pursued,  between  four  and  five  hundred 
miles. 

One  important  object  I  had  in  view  in  making  the  jour- 
ney  by  land,  was  the  improvement  of  my  wife's  health, 
which  was  in  a  good  measure  effected,  although  she  was 
very  feeble  when  we  started,  and  indeed  experienced  much 
sickness  on  the  route.  Still,  aftfer  a  sufficient  season  for  rest- 
ing from  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  she  enjoyed  better 
health  than  for  many'  months  before  ;  and  about  a  year  after- 
wards her  health  was  so  recruited,  that  she  has  enjoyed,  most 
of  the  time  since,  as  good  health  as  the  generality  of  people 
of  her  age.     Indeed,  we  have  great  cause  of  gratitude  to  the 
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Author  and  Preserver  of  our  being,  for  tlio  amount  of  licalth 
we  have  both  enjoyod  throuirh  a  lonir  and  laborious  life. 

On  our  journey  tli rough  Ohio,  I  delivered  an  evening  lec- 
ture in  the  town  of  Florence  ;  and  at  flie  close  of  meeting,  a 
man  was  introduced  to  me,  or  rather  introduced  himself,  who 
made  extraordinary  pretensions  to  religion,  but  had  formed 
in  his  own  whimsical  imagination  a  most  singular  and  pecu- 
liar theory,  such  an  one  as  1  never  before  f jund  among  all 
the  variety  of  characters  whose  whims  and  phantoms  had 
been  regarded  as  I'eligious  truth,  in  this  whimsical  and  super- 
stitious  world.  It  seemed  ~to  be  a  compound  of  Platonism, 
Judaism,  and  Christianity,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  else  ; 
but  wliimsical  and  eccentric  as  it  was,  it  was  surely  more 
consistent  with  itself  than  any  other  system  of  Partialism  I 
had  ever  before  heard  explained.  The  man  had  been  a 
zealous  i\[cthodist  ;  but  in  the  labyrinths  of  that  "  bottomless" 
system  had  evidently  become  bewildered,  and  had  seceded 
from  them  ;  and  from  the  various  materials  he  had  picked  up 
among  the  rubbish  through  which  he  had  groped  his  way, 
iiad  framed  a  theory  without  having  much  regard  to  anything 
but  his  own  vitiated  taste  and  bewildered  imagination,  to 
which  he  had  tenaciously  wedded  himself. 

He  said  he  believed  in  two  uncreated,  self-existent,  eternal 
principles  or  beings,  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  whom  he 
called  God  and  Devil — that  God  took  care  of  all  his  children, 
all  he  created,  and  would  finally  save  them  ;  but  God  created 
none  but  the  Jews  ; — and  that  the  devil  created  all  the  Gen- 
tiles. But  the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the  devil 
had  become  so  amalgamated,  so  intermingled,  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  now  for  infinite  wisdom  to  trace  the  cMj^ding 
line — that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  saTe  the 
children  of  God,  and  would  finally  accomplish  it ;  and  that 
if  possible,  (and  indeed  he  thought  it  quite  probable,)  he 
would  succeed  in  saving  some  that  the  devil  had  created. 

I  had  but  a  few  moments  conversation  with  the  man.  He 
was  quite  a  fluent  talker,  and  appeared  perfectly  sane  on  eve- 
ry other  subject,  and  1  was  told,  a  respectable  man  ;  but 
whether  he  had  ever  succeeded  in  making  any  proselytes  to 
his  theory,  I  did  riot  learn. 

On  my  return  to  Pennsylvania,  I  found  the  cause  of  Divine 
truth  in  a  gradually  progressive  state.  Several  new  societieti 
isad  grown  up,  while  some  that  were  measurably  in  a  state 
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of  organization  had  been  dissolved ;  but  on  the  whole  there 
had  been  an  increase.  Some  two  or  three  young  men  had 
embarked  in  the  ministry,  and  two  or  three  preachers  had  re- 
moved into  this  section* ;  and  a  new  Association,  ("  The  Lake 
Erie  Association^')  had  been  organized  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  I  found  a  burden  of  very  considerable  weight 
lying  upon  the  cause,  which  essentially  retarded  its  progress 
in  this  region  ;  and  I  undertook,  painful  as  was  the  task,  to 
search  it  out,  and,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  remove  it  out  of  the 
way. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Judah  Babcock,  residing  some 
where  in  Allegany  county.  New  York,  a  short  time  before  I 
removed  to  Michigan,  had  seceded  from  the  Free-will  Baptist 
connection,  professed  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Universalism, 
and  obtained  from  the  Allegany  Association  a  letter  of  fel- 
lowship as  a  preacher.  He  was  an  illiterate  man,  but  pos- 
sessed a  certain  kind  of  speaking  talent  which  captivated  a 
particular  class  of  community,  and  produced  considerable  ex- 
citement wherever  he  went,  which  rendered  him  quite  popu- 
lar. After  I  left  Columbus  he  came  into  this  region,  and  for 
a  season,  preached  to  good  acceptance  in  Columbus  and  the 
surrounding  country  ;  and  even  made  arransrements  to  re- 
move his  family  into  the  town  of  Columbus.  But  while  these 
measures  were  in  progress,  reports  derogatory  to  his  moral 
character,  and  reproachful  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, were  put  in  circulation,  which  not  only  led  to  some 
unhappy  feelings  in  the  society  at  Columbus,  but  brought  a 
stain  on  the  cause  wherever  his  name  was  connected  with  it. 
Some  steps  were  proposed  to  investigate  these  reports,  but,  as 
it  too|gvidently  appeared,  in  order  to  avoid  investigation,  he 
in  a  pfivate  and  informal  manner  returned  his  letter  of  fel- 
lowship to  the  clerk  of  the  Association,  and  said  he  thereby 
withdrew  from  the  connection,  and  denied  the  authority  of  the 
Association  to  deal  with  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  however,  he  obtained  certificates 
of  certain  individuals  of  respectable  character,  but  who  were 
not  of  our  denomination,  nor  professors  of  religion,  and  had 
no  sympathy  for  Universalism  more  than  any  other  senti- 
ment, stating  that  they  did  not  know,  and  had  no  special  rea- 
son to  believe  the  reports  in  circulation — which  was  the 
amount  of  the  certificates  obtained  ;  and  at  the  next  session 
presented  these  certificates,  and  requested  the  restoration  of 
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his  letter  of  fellowsliip,  wliicli  was  restored  to  him.  Tiiis 
was  the  position  of  Mr.  Babcock  wiicn  I  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania from  Michiiran. 

While  on  a  visit  to  this  country  the  year  before  I  removed 
back,  I  learned  something  about  these  diliiculties ;  and  also, 
that  Mr.  B.  was  not  then  in  fellowsliip.  But  seeing,  in  the 
printed  minutes  of  the  next  year's  session  of  the  Allegany 
Association,  that  his  letter  of  fellowship  had  been  restored,  [ 
of  course  was  led  to  believe  that  all  difficulties  Avere  satis- 
factorily settled  ;  and  I  greatly  rejoiced  that  harmony  again 
was  restored  to  the  church  in  this  section.  Nor  was  anything 
•said  to  undeceive  me  on  this  subject  until  the  session  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Association,  in  June,  after  my  return.  Mr.  B. 
attended  that  Association  on  his  way  to  Ohio,  and  the  West- 
ern States  ;  and  I  was  greatly  astonished  that  one  of  our 
delegates  from  Columbus,  as  well  as  of  some  other  individ- 
uals whom  I  expected  at  the  meeting,  were  not  there.  On 
inquiring  the  cause  ot  their  non-attendance  when  I  returned 
home,  I  was  informed  it  was  because  they  had  learned  that  Mr. 
B.  would  be  there,  and  they  could  not  conscientiously  sit  in 
council  witli  him.  I  then  set  myself  about  the  business  in 
good  earnest  to  ascertain  what  had  been  done  in  his  case,  and 
how  far  the  breach  had  been  healed  ;  but,  to  my  astonishment 
and  mortification,  I  found  nothing  had  been  done,  or  nothing 
etfectually,  to  satisfy  an  aggrieved  brother  or  sister,  or  wipe 
away  the  stigma  from  the  denomination.  On  inquiring  of 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Association,  why  Mr. 
B.'s  letter  of  fellowship  was  restored  to  him,  while  the  stain 
of  impurity  was  unwashed  from  his  character  ;  1  was  told, 
that  while  dispossessed  of  his  letter  of  fellowship,  he  denied 
the  authority  of  the  Association  to  call  him  to  an  account  for 
Iiis  conduct,  or  to  investigate  the  reports  in  circulation  con- 
cerning him  ;  and  Weir  object  in  granting  him  fellowship  again, 
inasmuch  as  he  continued  to  preach  and  call  himself  a  Uni- 
versalist,  was  to  place  him  within  the  reach  of  discipline. 
"  Well,  why  have  you  not  done  it,  seeing  the  reports  are  not 
contradicted  by  the  authority,  nor  tlie  burden  removed  from 
the  aggrieved  party  V  They  answered,  "because  no  one  has 
entered  a  complaint  against  him."  I  then  told  them,  that  plea 
should  no  longer  suffice  for  their  delinquency  ;  that  if  ground 
for  a  complaint  existed,  it  should  be  made,  and  that  soon,  for 
I  resolved  that  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity  should  no 
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longer  groan  and  cripple  under  this  unnecessary  burden.  If 
Mr.  B.  was  slandered,  he  should  have  an  opportunity,  and 
help  too,  to  clear  himself  from  those  vile  calumnies, — or,  if 
he  was  guilty,  he  himself  should  be  made  to  "  bear  his  own 
burdens."  I  spent  weeks,  therefore,  in  traveling  over  the 
counties  of  Warren,  Chautauque,  Cattaraugus,  and  Allegany, 
visiting  those  who  were  grieved  with  the  conduct,  or  the  re- 
ports of  the  conduct,  of  Mr.  Babcock,  examining  the  nature 
of  the  charges,  and  getting  the  evidences  on  which  they  re- 
lied for  support,  and  embodied  the  whole  in  a  written  com- 
plaint, which  I  presented  to  the  committee  of  discipline  of  the 
Allegany  Association. 

Mr.  Babcock  remained  at  the  West,  and  we  could  by  no 
means  learn  the  place  of  his  address  ;  but  every  means  in 
the  power  of  the  committee  or  myself  were  resorted  to  in  or- 
der to  inform  Mr.  B.  of  the  transaction,  and  urge  him  to  at- 
tend it.  Notice  was  given  through  the  medium  of  our  West- 
ern periodicals,  and  the  examination  put  off  from  time  to  time, 
but  to  no  effect — he  appeared  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of 
our  proceedings.  At  length  it  was  necessary  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  cause  that  something  should  be  done,  and  at  the 
session  of  the  Association,  held  in  Yorkshire,  Cattaraugus  Co., 
in  June,  1843,  a  patient,  careful,  and  charitable  examination 
of  the  evidences  was  attended  to,  which  resulted  in  the  sus- 
pension of  Mr.  B.  for  one  year,  with  a  request  that  he  should 
attend  the  next  session,  and  defend  himself  against  the  charges 
preferred. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  while  I  was  on  a  visit  in  New 
England,  Mr.  B.  made  a  visit  to  this  country  ;  but  took  no 
notice  of  the  proceedings  in  his  case,  never  called  on  the  com- 
mittee of  discipline,  nor  made  any  arrangements  to  vindicate 
himself.  All  the  notice  he  did  take  of  the  case,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  was  to  address  a  lengthy  m  Acing  letter  to  me, 
which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  in  Columbus,  to  be  de- 
livered on  my  return.  This  letter  I  forwarded  to  the  council 
of  the  Allegany  Association,  at  their  session  in  1844,  and  the 
final  step  was  then  taken,  by  withdrawing  the  hand  of  fellow, 
ship  from  him.  Thus  ended  the  unhappy  affair.  It  was 
truly  a  painful  task  for  me,  and  brought  down  some  vials  of 
wrath,  not  from  Heaven,  but  from  Mr.  B,  on  my  devoted 
head,  and  also  some  not  very  friendly  innuendoes  from  the 
*'  Blue  River  Association,"  Indiana,  headed  by  Mr.  Kidwell, 
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wli3,  in  council,  condemned  my  proceeding's,  and  tlio  doings 
of  the  Allegany  Association,  and  justified  Mr.  Babcock  ;  pro- 
nounced him  an  able  and  worthy  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and 
in  good  standing.  After  the  publication  of  the  doings  of  the 
Association  in  which  Air.  B.'s  expulsion  took  place,  1  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Kidwell,  making  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  &c.  I  replied  to  him  at  length, 
all  1  could  write  on  three  sheets  of  foolscap,  giving  him  an 
impartial  and  circumstantial  history  of  the  whole  transaction 
from  its  commencement  to  its  termination.  This  letter  he 
laid  before  the  '-Blue  River  Association,"  and  the  result  was 
as  above  stated.  Mr.  K.  sent  me  the  proceedings  in  his  ''  En- 
cyclopcedia." 
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Physical  improvement  of  the  countr}' — Views  and  expectations  on  returning 
to  Pennsylvania — Mr.  Paine — Calls  and  labors — Mr.  Paine's  removal — 
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church — Newark — D.  K.  Lee — Geneva — Arrival  in  Madison  county — 
Journey  to  Vermont — Charleton,  Saratoga  county — Arrival  in  Bridgewater 
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ration of  friends — Return  through  Northfield — Visits  in  Woodstock  and 
Bridgewater — Rev.  R.  Streeter — The  farewell — Improvement  of  the  coun- 
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on  a  monumental  stone — Reminiscences — Visit  to  our  native  tovin — Pleas- 
ingly melancholy  reflections — The  cemeter}^ — Visit  to  my  brother's  family 
— To  Mr.  Flagg,  Dana — State  of  the  cause — Meeting  in  the  old  Congre- 
g.ational  house — Reminiscence  of  ancient  times — Rev.  Joel  Foster — Univer- 
sahst  preacher  settled  in  New  Salem — Disappointment — Journey  to  Madi- 
son county.  New  York— Br  attleborough—S.  Elhot,  Esq.— Rev.  Mr.  Bal- 
lou — Wilmington — Rev.  Mr.  ^ailey — Conference — Bennington — Snow- 
storm— Duanesburg — Rev.  Mr.  Lyon — Cooperstown — Rev.  Mr.  Whiston 
— Arrival  at  Hamilton — fleeting  and  parting  with  a  brother — His  death — 
Labors  of  the\vinter — Conferences  and  funerals — Mr.  D.  Dunbar  and  his 
v.'ife — Her  death — Remarkable  coincidence — Return  home — Pro\idential 
favors — Reflections. 

During  the  five  years  of  my  absence  from  Western  Penn- 
s^dvania,  great  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  roads 
through  the  country,  as  well  as  in  almost  every  other  respect. 
I  could  now  travel  very  comfortably  in  every  direction  in  a 
carriage,  and  through  almost  every  town  and  neighborhood. 
Although  I  had  received  no  special  call  from  Columbus,  nor 
any  other  society  particularly  in  this  country,  yet  I  had  no 
idea  of  relinquishing  my  ministerial  labors.  The  field  was 
sufficiently  large  to  require  the  labors  of  all  who  were  in  it, 
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indeed  it  required  many  more  to  supply  its  demand  ;  and  calls 
had  always  increased,  within  the  compass  of  my  observation, 
in  proportion  to  tlie  increased  means  of  supplying  them.  I 
returned  to  Pennsylvania  because  tliat  was  my  home  ;  and  I 
was  disposed  to  make  it  so  during  the  remainder  of  my  earthly 
pilgrimage.  But  while  kind  Heaven  granted  me  health  and 
•strength,  I  was  resolved  to  employ  my  time,  as  far  as  I  could, 
and  at  the  same  time  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
my  family,  in  proclaiming  the  word  of  salvation.  Mr.  L. 
Paine  was  settled  in  Columbus  when  I  returned,  and  supplied 
that  society,  and  one  in  Westfield,  Chautauque  county,  New 
York ;  and  I  liad  no  expectation  or  desire  to  supercede  him, 
nor  in  any  manner  to  infringe  upon  his  privileges.  I  had  no 
desire  or  expectation  of  being  employed  as  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Columbus  ;  but  felt  a  gratification  in  becoming  a  neighbor 
to  Mr.  Paine,  and  of  associating  my  labors  with  his,  as  far  as 
consistent,  so  as  to  be  mutual  helps  to  each  other.  1  therefore, 
as  soon  as  I  could  arrange  my  alTairs,  and  get  my  family 
into  any  tiling  like  a  comfortable  state,  commenced  making 
appointments  in  answer  to  calls  in  the  surrounding  country, 
and  frequently,  in  JMr.  Paine's  absence,  in  Columbus  also. 
Nor  could  I  well  be  idle,  had  I  the  inclination  ;  for  more  ear- 
nest  and  urgent  solicitations  were  made  from  organized  but 
destitute  societies,  and  from  places  where  organization  had 
never  been  effected — vastly  more  than  I  was  able  to  supply  ; 
and  my  time  was  very  soon  wholly  employed. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  Mr.  Paine  closed  his 
engagements  in  Columbus,  and  removed  his  family  to  Chau- 
tauque county,  where  he  had  uniformly  employed  a  part  of 
his  time  durmg  his  residence  in  Columbus;  the  church  and 
society  therefore  being  destitute,  I  once  more  accepted  the 
pastoral  charge  ;  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  I  have  de- 
voted a  portion  of  my  time  to  their  service ;  but  during  the 
same  period  I  have  had  engagements  with  other  societies, 
which  have  generally  subjected  me  to  the  necessity  of  riding 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  a  month. 

Many  years  had  elapsed  since  we  had  seen  any  of  our  sur- 
viving relatives  in  New  England,  and  still  more  since  we  had 
visited  the  country  of  our  childhood  ;  and  agre  admonished 
us,  that  if  we  would  realize  our  wish  to  enjoy  such  a  visit 
and  interview,  it  must  be  accomplished  soon.  We  were  both 
among  the  youngest  of  our  fathers'  families — our  parents  had 
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long  since  fallen  asleep,  leaving  but  a  small  remnant  of  their 
immediate  posterity,  and  they  were  all  far  advanced  in  life. 
My  wife  had  two  sisters  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  who,  with 
herself,  were  all  that  survived  of  her  father's  family.  I  had 
also  two  sisters  in  Vermont,  and  one  brother,  and  a  half-sister 
in  Massachusetts.  Therefore,  after  once  more  getting  our 
family  comfortably  settled  in  Columbus,  and  seeing  the  two 
oldest,  who  had  hitherto  remained  as  immediate  members  of 
our  domestic  circle,  married  and  settled  in  the  world,  we 
concluded  that  kind  Providence  had  now  aftDrded  us  an  op- 
poi:tunity  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.  Consequently, 
providing  ourselves  with  a  good  safe  horse  and  a  comfortable 
carriage,  so  as  to  travel  independently  of  public  conveyance, 
and  enable  us  to  pursue  our  journey  as  leisurely  as  v.'e  were 
disposed,  diverging  from  a  direct  course  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  visit  friends,  and  stop,  and  go  at  our  own  bidding  ; 
we  left  home  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1843.  I  had  in  viev.'. 
not  only  to  visit  our  friends  and  relatives  in  Nev/  England, 
but  to  make  a  very  general  visit  in  the  field  of  my  early  la- 
bors in  Central  New  York,  as  well  as  to  visit  many  friends, 
and  some  societies  on  our  way.  We  left  home,  therefore, 
without  giving  any  encouragement  of  returning  short  of  a 
year. 

We  first  steered  our  course  to  Cattaraugus  county,  made  a 
short  stop  with  our  daughter  in  Farmersville,  and  attended 
the  Allegany  Association,  which  held  its  session  in  the  town 
of  Yorkshire.  Thence,  we  proceeded  to  Boston,  where  I 
preached  the  following  Sabbath :  thence  to  Buffalo,  where  we 
tarried  only  one  day  with  our  friends,  at  that  great  port  and 
outlet  of  immense  inland  seas  ;  and  thence  to  Niagara  Falls, 
where  we  stopped  another  day  to  gaze  and  wonder  at  this  su- 
blime and  matchless  work  of  Him,  "  Who  created  all  things  by 
the  word  of  his  power."'  I  had  visited  that  place  before,  but 
will  never  attempt  a  description  of  a  wonder  which  has  de- 
fied the  skill  of  infinitely  more  vivid  imaginations  than  mine. 
All  I  will  attempt  now  to  say  is,  that  with  every  successive 
visit  to  that  stupendous  and  unparalleled  cataract,  astonish- 
ment increases,  and  the  soul  is  overwhelmed  with  wonder, 
awe,  and  reverence.  From  thence  we  proceeded  to  Lock- 
port,  where  we  stopped  two  nights,  one  with  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  other  with  Mr.  B.  B.  Bunker,  who  had  recently 
removed  into  the  village,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Univer- 
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•alist  churcli.  From  Lockport,  wo  procoeded  to  Gaines, 
where  we  tarried  over  the  Sabbath  with  Mr.  S.  S.  Curtis, 
and  I  preached  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  in  tlie  Univer- 
salist  meeting-iiouse.  Our  next  stopping-place  was  the  city 
of  Rochester,  where,  and  in  the  vicinity,  we  spent  nearly  one 
week.  The  Sunday  following,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Mr.  C.  Hammond,  who  was  then  settled  as  pastor  of  the  so- 
ciety in  Rochester,  I  spent  with  him  and  Mr.  S.  Miles,  in  the 
city  ;  when,  for  the  tirst  time,  a  small  church  of  believers  was 
organized,  and  recognized — and  a  happy  day  it  was  to  them. 
From  Rochester  we  proceeded  to  Newark,  where  many  years 
before  I  had  delivered  a  single  evening  lecture  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals in  a  private  house  ;  but  we  now  beheld  a  populous  and 
thriving  village,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Erie  canal  ;  and 
with  it  a  very  respectable  Universalist  society,  who  had  built 
a  very  neat  and  convenient  meeting-house,  and  settled  Mr.  D. 
K.  Lee,  one  of  my  Michigan  boys,  as  its  pastor.  Mr.  Knee- 
land  Townsend  had  previously  preached  there,  and  his  family 
then  resided  in  the  village  We  spent  about  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  place.  We  next  proceeded,  diverging  from  our  direct 
course,  to  the  village  of  Geneva,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Seneca 
lake,  and  made  a  short  visit  with  another  of  my  boys,  Rev.  O. 
Ackley,  who  resided  there,  and  had  been  many  years  a  suc- 
cessful laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  our  Lord.  After  spending 
one  night  only  with  him,  we  again  resumed  our  journey,  and, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  reached  Madison  county. 
To  meet  our  calculations,  some  time  was  necessarily  required 
to  be  spent  there;  but  as  the  season  was  advanced  far  beyond 
what  we  intended  it  should  have  been  before  reacliing  that 
place,  it  became  quite  an  important  consideration,  whether  we 
should  make  our  visit  in  that  region  during  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  and  autumn,  and  spend  the  winter  in  New  Eng. 
land,  or  proceed  immediately  on  our  journey,  and  return  there 
for  winter  quarters.  The  latter,  however,  was  finally  agreed 
upon  ;  and  after  visiting  in  a  limited  circuit  among  our  friends, 
which  occupied,  however,  about  four  weeks,  weset  our  faces 
toward  ]Se\v  England  ;  and  as  the  largest  number  of  our  rel- 
atives then  resided  in  Vermont,  that,  of  course,  became  the 
object  of  our  first  desire.  We  traveled  with  as  much  expe- 
dition as  we  conveniently  could,  making  a  short  visit  on  the 
way,  in  Charleton,  Saratoga  county,  where  resided  several 
children  of  a  deceased  brother  of  my  wife,  and  arrived  at  the 
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jiouse  of  my  brother-in-law,  in  Bridgewater,  Windsor  county' 
on  the  fifteenth  of  September.  It  had  been  fifteen  years  since 
my  wife  had  visited  her  friends  in  that  country,  and  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  since  I  there,  at  that  very  house, 
took  the  last  parting  farewell  of  my  revered  and  aged  mother. 
She  there  -spent  tlie  last  days  of  her  long  and  \iseful  life  ; 
and  her  remains  sleep  in  a  little  rural  cemetery  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, with  a  very  humble  monumental  stone  to  mark  the 
place  of  her  interment,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription, 
prepared  by  my  own  hand  and  forwarded  to  my  sister,  soon 
after  her  death. 

IN 

Memory  of  ANNA,  Relict  of 
RUFUS    STACY, 

Who  departed  this  life,  Feb.  26th,  1337  ; 
In  the  92d  year  of  her  age. 


Long  was  she  spared,  by  Heaven's  kind  behest — 
In  virtue's  path  her  friends  and  children  bless'd  ; 
Her  hope,  triumphant,  soafd  o'er  death's  dread  gloom, 
That  Christ  should  wake  her  slumbers  from  the  tomb  I 


I  visited  the  spot ;  and  penetential  tears  coursed  down  my 
cheeks,  at  the  remembrance  of  my  ingratitude  to  the  tender- 
est  and  best  of  mothers  ;  and  that  my  youthful  waywardness 
should  have  caused  her  so  many  anxious  thoughts  and  heart- 
felt pains.  Oh,  what  hoards  of  sorrow  do  thoughtless  and 
wayward  youth  lay  up  for  themselves  in  riper  years  ! 

But  time  waited  not  for  us — -the  season  was  rolling  rapidly 
on,  and  we  had  to  hurry  our  visits  much  faster  than  we  de- 
sired. My  other  sister  resided  in  the  town  of  Woodstock — 
she  was  then  a  widow,  having  buried  her  husband  previous 
to  my  former  visit,  and  now  lived  with  her  eldest  son.  We 
made  her  but  a  short  visit  at  this  time,  but  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  Barre,  Washington  county,  where  one  of  my  wife's 
sisters  resided  ;  we  had  already  called  on  her  other  sister  on 
our  journey  hither,  but  as  we  could  stop  at  her  residence  on 
our  route  back  to  New  York,  we  made  her  a  temporary  call. 
Though  many  years  had  elapsed  since  we  had  met  our  bro- 
thers and  sisters  in  Barre,  yet  recognition  was  by  no  means 
difficult  ;  and  we  were  extremely  happy  in  finding  hem  in 
health,   though  laboring  under  the  weight  of  man     years. 
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We  spent  about  one  week  witli  them  ;  and  I  enjoved  tlie 
privilege  of  once  more  announcing  the  word  of  life  to  a  large 
congregation  in  the  Universalist  meeting-house,  on  Sunday. 
I  also  went  to  the  village  of  Montpelier,  in  order  to  make  a 
.short  acquaintance  with  Rev.  Eli  Ballou,  editor  of  tlie 
Watchman,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  find  him  absent. 

Painful  as  tiie  task  was  to  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  in 
all  probability,  for  the  last  time,  (  as  it  has  actually  proved 
in  the  case  of  brother  and  sister  Lawson,  for  both  have  de- 
parted  this  life,)  it  must  be  performed  ;  and,  grateful  to  God 
for  the  privilege  of  meeting  once  more  in  the  flesh,  but  with 
painful  feelings  on  separation,  we  performed  the  solemn  and 
melancholy  ceremony,  and  commenced  our  returning  steps. 
We  however  took  a  circuitous  route  on  our  return,  to  visit 
three  of  my  sister's  sons  who  resided  in  tiie  town  of  North- 
iield  ;  but  on  the  day  following  we  again  reached  Bridgewa- 
ter.  In  this  town,  and  in  Woodstock,  we  spent  another 
week  ;  and  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  my  life,  I  took  hold 
of  the  hand  of  Rev.  Russel  Streeter.  I  was  informed  that  he 
resided  at  Woodstock  Green,  and  thither  [  went  on  purpose 
to  see  him  ;  for  he  seemed  like  an  old  acquaintance,  although 
we  had  never  seen  each  other's  face  in  the  flesh.  It  was 
little  past  the  middle  of  the  day  when  I  reached  his  residence, 
and  inquired  for  him  without  giving  my  name.  His  lady  in- 
vited me  to  a  seat,  and  said  she  would  call  him.  He  had 
evidently  been  lying  down  ;  for  he  entered  the  room  rubbing 
his  eyes,  and  approaching  me,  said,  "  I  believe  this  is  brother 
Stacy."  Our  hands  met  in  the  paternal  warmth  of  long  in- 
timacy, and  a  short  season  was  happily  improved  ;  but  it 
was  short,  as  all  my  visits  were  necessarily  obliged  to  be 
during  that  journey. 

Sunshine  and  clouds  are  uniformly  interspersed  through 
the  atmosphere  of  human  life.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  man's 
alternate  companions,  and  joy  and  sorrow  are  mingled  in  the 
cup  that  Providence  places  in  his  hand.  We  had  experienced 
the  sunshine,  we  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure,  we  had  quaffed 
with  delightful  gust  t)ie  surface  of  our  cup,  but  the  clouds 
now  began  to  lower,  at  the  painful  necessity  of  draining  its 
bitter  dregs !  Time  sped,  on  its  everlasting,  untiring  wings, 
and  brought  the  day  of  our  separation.  And  although  our 
hearts  throbbed  with  emotions  of  profound  gratitude  to  God, 
for  the  hitherto  prosperity  of  our  journey  and  the  inestima* 
B — B 
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ble  privileges  we  had  enjoyed,  still  an  indescribable  pain  shot 
through  the  latent  fibres  of  the  soul,  when  our  hands,  proba- 
bly for  the  last  time,  grasped  the  hands  of  our  separating 
friends  !  We  turned  our  faces,  quick  as  possible,  to  conceal 
the  emotion  v,-e  could  not  suppress,  and-  drove  off  with  as 
much  speed  as  prudence  would  allow,  to  try,  by  the  interest 
new  objects  would  excite,  and  the  anticipations  of  pleasure 
still  in  reserve  in  visiting  our  native  country,  to  overcome 
the  gloom  of  the  present  moment. 

Our  way  lay  through  one  of  the  most  romantic  regions  of 
that  mountainous  State,  through  ravines  excavated  by  the 
everlasting  flow  of  the  mountain  streams,  among  bold  and 
lofty  eminences  whose  cloud-capt  summits  often  defied  the 
penetration  of  our  sharpest  gaze  ;  but  when  the  sunbeams 
had  dispersed  the  fog,  and  thrown  the  night-cap  from  the 
heads  of  these  gigantic  hills,  we  could  easily  discover  upon 
their  precipitous  sides,  and  even  on  their  summits,  handsome 
plantations  and  splendid  buildings,  which,  however,  would 
seem  to  require  the  wings  of  an  eagle  to  reach  them.  Often 
at  a  short  distance  ahead,  it  appeared  that  our  course  must  be 
obstructed  by  an  inaccessible  mountain,  through  which  no 
possible  pass  could  be  found  ;  but  ere  we  reached  the  spot  a 
sudden  turn  in  the  road  would  discover  a  pass  which  nature 
had  formed,  and  the  untiring  search  of  man  had  found  ;  and 
whose  ingenuity  and  skill  had  converted  into  one  of  the 
most  level,  smooth,  and  safely  guarded  roads,  that  I  ever 
traveled  in  my  life.  We  passed  on  leaving  South  Wood- 
stock, where  we  parted  with  .the  last  of  our  relatives  through 
Reading,  Weathersfield,  and  Springfield,  and  crossed  Con- 
necticut river  on  Cheshire  bridge. 

Wliile  riding  in  the  town  of  Reading,  I  discovered  by  the 
way-side  a  roughly-wrought  stone,  with  some  inscription  on 
it.  Curiosity  led  me  to  descend  from  the  carriage  and  ex- 
amine it.  It  purported  to  have  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Capt.  James  Johnson,  who,  with  his  family,  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Indians,  in  August,  1754,  and  brought  to 
that  place,  then  a  dense  and  howling  wilderness  ;  and  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  spot  where  the  stone  is  erected,  his  wife 
was  delivered  of  a  child  !  Upon  the  stone,  just  above  the  in- 
scription, was  rudely  carved  an  Indian  in  his  savage  costume, 
with  his  tomahawk  in  hand. 

The  weather  was  pleasant,  roads  excellent,  and  we  traveled 
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from  Woodstock,  Vevrnont,  to  New  Saloin,  Massachusetts,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  in  two  days.  But  although 
our  speed  was  rapid,  thought  was  equally  as  active. 

Reminiscences  of  an  interesting  character  were  awakened 
in  passing  through  nearly  every  town.  Forty  years  befurpi 
this,  I  had  passed  for  the  last  time  through  this  region  of 
country,  although,  previously,  f  had  frequently  traveled  the 
road.  After  crossing  Connecticut  river,  we  passed  through 
Charlestown,  Walpole,  Surrey,  Keen,  and  Winchester,  New 
Hampshire  ;  Warwick,  and  Orange,  Massachusetts.  In 
Winchester.  I  received  my  letter  of  fellowship,  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  In  Walpole,  I  had  supplied  the  desk  for  a 
Congregationalist  clergyman,  Rev.  Thomas  Fessenden,  one 
Sabbath — in  Surrey,  I  had  Lctared  in  the  house  of  the  ven- 
erable Zebulon  Streeter  ;  and,  all  along  our  route,  I  had 
formed  acquaintances  with  aged  fathers  in  our  Israel,  whose 
counsel  I  delighted  to  listen  to,  but  who  had  long  since  bade 
adieu  to  earthly  associations  and  toils. 

We  arrived  in  New  Salem  on  the  4th  day  of  October ; 
but,  alas !  though  the  land  of  our  nativity,  it  afforded  a 
gloomy  resting-place  for  us.  Twenty-three  years  had  rolled 
away  since  we  set  foot  upon  our  native  soil ;  and  those  years 
had  swept  our  kindred  and  acquaintances  from  the  land,  or 
wrought  such  changes  upon  them  as  to  render  them  entire 
strangers  to  us,  except  in  a  very  few  instances.  None  of  our 
relatives,  not  any  of  the  children  or  the  posterity  of  our 
fathers  remained,  except  an  aged  half-sister  of  mine,  eighty- 
five  years  old,  and  a  son  and  daughter  of  hers,  and  three 
children  of  a  sister  of  my  wife,  who  were  Ultle  ones  when 
we  last  saw  them.  Time  had  so  changed  the  few  that  re- 
mained, with  whom  we  had  associated  in  early  life,  that  we 
gazed  at  each  otiicr  in  apparent  astonishment  when  we  met. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  thrill  of  melancholy  pleasure  when 
we  stepped  on  our  native  soil,  and  retraced  the  paths  of  our 
youthful  gambols — when  we  viewed  the  streamlets  to  whose 
ripples  we  had  listened  in  childhood,  the  pastures  whither  we 
had  driven  the  cattle  to  their  morning's  repast  ;  the  meadows 
where  we  iiad  gathered  the  delicious  strawberry;  the  hills 
we  had  climbed  to  pick  the  sweet-whortleberry,  or  collect 
chestnuts  from  the  burrs  which  the  chattering  squirrel  would 
drop  down  to  us;  or  the  smooth  rock  on  which  we  sat  under 
the  mellow  light  of  the  full-orbed  moon,  to  listen  to  the  plain- 
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live  notes  of  the  whip-po'-will.  Even  the  barren  pitch-pin^ 
plain,  over  which  we  had  rambled  to  gather  winter-greens 
and  blue-berries,  and,  at  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  would  startle 
lest  we  should  come  in  contact  with  the  poisonous  fangs 
of  the  rattle-snake,  which  often  concealed  itself  beneath 
some  old  moss-covered  log  ;  the  sight  of  the  ponds  on  whose 
waters  we  had  often  paddled  the  rude  canoe,  to  gather  the 
virgin  lily,  which  whitened  its  surface,  or  angle  for  the 
sportive  fish  which  played  beneath — inspired  thoughts  and 
awakened  up  remembrances  of  the  most  thrilling  character, 
and  led  us  to  repeat  with  a  little  variation,  the  well  known 
stanza  : 

"  How  dear  to  our  hearts  are  the  scenes  of  our  childhood, 

Each  streamlet,  each  hillock,  each  mountain  and  deli ; 

The  plain  and  the  meadow,  the  pasture  and  wild-wood, 

And  e"en  the  rude  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well." 

But  above  all,  here  reposed  the  remains  of  our  fathers,  and 
very  many  of  the  dear  ones  with  whom  we  associated  in  early 
life.  The  place  seemed  sacred  to  their  memory  ;  we  felt, 
when  approaching  the  little  mounds  which  marked  their  rest- 
ing-place, as  though  we  stepped  "on  holy  ground,"  and  must 
'•  put  off  our  shoes  from  off  our  feet,'*  nor  utter  a  word  "  above 
our  breath."  But  alas!  when  I  entered  the  cemetery  where 
the  succeeding  generations  of  my  native  town  had  been 
gathered,  and  where  the  mortal  remains  of  very  many  of 
my  earl)'-  associates  slept  in  everlasting  repose,  and  where  I 
knew  that  the  remains  of  my  father  were  deposited,  having 
no  one  to  guide  me,  I  was  unable  to  find  the  spot. 

We  remained  in  this  region  thirteen  days  only.  My  eld- 
est brother  had,  a  few  years  previous,  removed  from  that 
town  to  Phillipstown,  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  from 
that  place  ;  and  during  the  period  above  stated,  we  made  his 
family  a  short  visit,  but  found  him  absent.  About  the  time 
we  left  Madison  county,  he  started  for  that  place,  to  visit  his 
children  there,  and  spend  the  winter  among  them.  Although 
disappointed,  I  did  not  regret  the  circumstances,  inasmuch 
as  we  were  calculating  to  return  immediately  there,  it  would 
afford  me  a  much  longer  time  to  enjoy  his  company.  We 
also  called  on  Rev.  J.  Flagg,  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Dana, 
whose  family  we  found  in  deep  mourning — four  days  before 
this,  he  had  buried  his  wife. 

I  found  the  cause  of  divine  truth  progressing  in  every 
place  I  visited,  but  in  none   more  so  than  in  the  town  of  my 
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nativity.     Many  years  acjo,  when  the  intercstinor  questions  of  I 
Trinitarianism,  and   Unilarianism    became  subjects   of  dis- 
cussion in  the  Congregational,  or  Standing  Onler  churches  in 
New  Knglaiul,  ami    i)roduced   the  existing   division  among 
them,  a   majority  of  the  church  in   New  Salem,   with  their 
pastor,  Mr.  Harden,  took  the  ground  of  Unitarianism  and  con- 
sequently professed  great  liberality.     But  although  the  Uni- 
versalists  held  meetings  iu  the  town,  ofien,  if  not  regularly, 
none   of  the    Standing  Order  church,   either  preacher    or 
layman,  associated  with  them,  but  kept  as  great  a^ distance 
as   the  most  rigid  Orthodox.     I  had   always   held  meetings 
in  the  town  whenever  I  visted  my  parents,  and  often  in  dif- 
ferent  neighborhoods  ;  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  none 
of  the  members  of  the  Congregational  church  had  ever  been     j 
at  my  meetings;   but  now  I  found  a  great  ciiange  in  that     / 
respect.      The  generation  that  had  formerly  taken  the  lead 
had  passed   from    the  stage,  and   their  posterity  had  been 
reared  up  under  more  liberal    sentiments  than  were  their     , 
fathers,  and  began  to  bring  their  principles  more  fully  into 
practice.     Universalist  preachers  had  been  invited  into  the    * 
old  parish  meeting-house,  and  the  "  good  seed"  had  fallen    ; 
upon  a  favorable  soil.       I  was  now  requested,  earnestly  re- 
quested, to  preach  in  the  old  parish  church.      But  one  Sab-    , 
bath  was  all  that  1  could  spend  in  the  town,  having  engaged 
to  preach  one  in  Dana.      Although   Mr.  Harden  preached 
now  but  half  the  Sundays  in  New  Salem,  that  was  the  day 
of  his  meeting  ;  and,   whether  he  would  give  up  the  house 
for  the  day,  or  any  part  thereof  to  me,  was  still,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  a  number  of  his   parishioners,   quite  problematical. 
The  experiment,  however,  they  said   should  be  made,  and  if 
he  refused,  a  meeting  should  be   held  in  the  town-house,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.     It  so  happened,  however,  that  Mr. 
Harden  exchanged  that  day  with  a  young  man  from  North- 
field,  and  he  very  readily  consented  to  let  me  occupy  half 
the  day.     We  were  introduced  on  Sabbath  morning,  walked 
to  the  church  together,  and,  at  his  proposal,  (1  mention  this  in 
commendation  of  his   liberality)   took  seats  together  in  the 
desk.     I  prayed  for  him  in  the  morning,  and  he  prayed  for 
me  in  the  afternoon.      Whatever  effect  my  discourse  had  on 
him,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  was  much  edified  with  his  ;  there 
was  not  a  sentence,  nor  a  word,  that  I  could  not  conscien- 
tiously respond  to.       That  day,  however,  was  a  season  of 
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profound  and  thrillujcr  sensibility  to  me.  I  was  now  in  the 
house  where,  in  my  b  )yh  -od,  I  had  uniformly  attended  re- 
ligious service  ;  where  ihe  congregation  were  all  kiiown  to 
me,  both  the  gi'ay  headed  and  the  youth  ;  where  I  listened 
to  the  eloquent  vvords  of  Rev.  Joel  Foster,  the  earliest 
preacher  I  ever  heard,  whose  flexible,  musical  voce  always 
captiva'ed  me  ;  and  it  seemed,  when  I  ent-red  the  house,  as 
ihou;j,h  1  should  see  him  ;  and  my  imagination  painted  the 
scene  in  such  vivid  colors,  that  I  could  easily  fancy  1  heard 
his  voices  in  iis  musical  and  measured  tone--,  still  ringing  in 
my  ears!  So  lively  Wos  the  picture  in  my  imag'natiun,  that 
I  could  not  avoid  alluding  to  it  in  my  intro  iuction.  Joel 
Foster  was  settled  in  that  parish  in  my  infancv.  He  was 
then  a  younij  man,  and,  1  believe,  the  sec^-nd  clergyman 
ever  set, led  in  New  Salem,  (the  first  was  a  Mr.  Kendall) — 
and  he  continued  as  pastor  of  the  church  until  1  became  of 
age,  and  began  to  wander  about  the  world.  It  was  not 
strange,  therefor',  that  visions  of  him  should  haunt  my  im- 
aginution  when  I  entered  the  church  ;  but  solemn  reflection 
reminiied  me  that  his  voice  was  long  since  hushed  in  death  ! 
When  I  looked  around  upon  the  congregation — for  the  house 
was  well  filled — there  wt  re  but  four  faces  besides  my  wife's 
that  looked  familiar  ;  and  one  of  tliem  was  that  of  Mr. 
Flagg,  u'lio  caaie  from  Dana  purposely  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. But  I  sufspressed  my  emotions  as  well  as  I  possibly 
could — and  profound  attention  was  given  to  my  message — 
so  much  so,  that  my  associate  preacher  t0')k  notice  of  it, 
and.  althouLih  he  expressed  no  opinion  in  resrard  to  the  dis- 
course, yet  he  remarked  "  You  can  not  comp'ain  that  you 
did  not  receive  ^oof/ attention."  This  whole  circumstance, 
together  with  the  refl  ction  that  it  was  the  residence  of  my 
proizeniiors,  and  the  home  of  their  graves — the  parish  of  my 
nativity,  and  the  scho>l  of  my  first  religious  instruction  and 
impr  ssioU'^,  awakened  in  mv  soul  a  peculiar  inter(St  in  the 
well-being  of  the  memb  rsof  that  parish  ;  and  1  was  made 
unspeakably  happy  in  hearing,  less  than  two  years  from  that 
time, that  ihat  >ame  parish  had  ac'ually  settled  a  Universal- 
ist  preacher  as  pastor  of  ihe  church. 

We  ex'ierienc  d  no  little  disappointment  in  one  respect — 
when  I  first  anticipa'ed  this  tour,  af  er  our  removal  from 
Michigan,  1  int  nd-d  to  have  prosecut  d  our  journey  much 
farther,  and  have  visited  Bjston,  and  many  other  places  on 
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the  Atlantic  coast.  My  intention  was  to  If  ave  in  the  fall, 
spend  tli!i  winter  in  Central  New  York,  and  employ 
the  whole  of  the  foUowini^  warm  season  on  the  tour  of  New 
Enijland,  whic'i  wonld  hnve  ^fTjrJed  us  sutruient  time  to 
gr^ify  our  wishes  to  the  mm  )st  extent.  Hut  a  wise  Provi- 
de^c  seemed  to  ind  cato  that  my  calculation  was  not  best; 
and  by  thro  vin:;  obstacles  in  our  way,  prevenied  us  from 
starling  uniil  iho  0})ening  of  Spring  ;  then,  by  unavoidable 
hindrances,  we  were  detained  till  near  midsummer  before 
we  got  fairly  sarted.  This  brou:;ht  it  so  la'e  in  the  season 
by  the  time  we  reachpd  our  native  place,  that  we  dare  not 
push  our  journey  f  irtiier,  nor  tarry  loi?g  iiere,  lest  the  snow 
upon  the  Gr-en  Moontains,  over  whicii  we  liad  to  pass  on 
our  return,  should  eti*  dually  oijstruct  our  passage.  Con- 
sequently, on  th^  17th  day  of  October,  we  hade  farewell  to 
our  friends,  and  pribably  a  long  farewell  to  the  land  that 
gave  us  birth,  and  s  t  O'lr  fac^s  once  more  for  the  west.  We 
shaped  our  course  for  Braiileborouijh,  desiiajing  to  cross  the 
mountain  from  Wil  ningron  to  Bennington.  In  Brattle- 
borough  I  had  a  cousin,  Samuel  Elliott,  E-q.,  the  only  sur- 
viving memb  'r  of  the  family  of  a  b  loved  aunt,  and  in  age 
about  two  years  mv  senior,  with  wliom  I  had  spent  many- 
days  in  youthful  plays  and  gambols,  but  whom  f  had  not 
seen  for  many  years.  We  reached  his  residence  just  before 
nightfall  oi  ihe  day  we  left  New  Salem,  and  found  him  in 
health,  and  surroujided  with  all  the  comf -rts  of  life,  and 
very  pleasantly  empl  lyed  in  assisting  his  young  wife,  the 
third  he  had  ma'ricd,  in  nursing  and  fondling  their  young 
child.  We  cou  d  remain  with  him  hut  one  nicht — the  next 
morning  we  made  a  momentary  call  on  Mr.  Ballou,  a  Univer- 
salist  preacher  who  mi  lis  ers  in  that  place,  and  pursued  our 
journey,  throuih  cold  and  chilly  wind<,  and  over  rugged 
hills,  to  Wi'miniiton,  and  stopp  d  with  Mr.  Bailey,  the  Uni- 
versalist  c'erjyman,  for  the  niuhl.  N<  arly  forty  years  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  been  in  that  town  to  make  a  visit,  and 
not  one  of  my  former  acquaintances  remained.  But  the 
cause  had  fl)urislied — a  jrood  society  had  grown  up,  and 
thev  enjoye  I  steady  preaching.  We  found  in  Mr.  Bailey 
and  his  companion  fervent  and  faithful  b  lievers,  perse- 
vering and  zalous  alvocatrs  of  the  Great  Salvation,  and 
alfable,  and  kin  I  hearted  companions.  He  had  a  confer- 
ence meeting  appointed  for  that  evening,  in  a  remote  part  of 
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the  town,  several  miles  from  his  residence;  and  notwith- 
standing the  fatigues  of  my  journey,  I  accompanied  him  and 
his  lady  to  the  meeting,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  As- 
sembly delivered  them  a  discourse.  The  next  day  we 
crossed  the  Green  Mountains  to  Bennington,  where  me 
spent  one  day  with  the  family  of  a  nephew  of  mine  ;  and 
the  day  following  reached  the  residence  of  the  sister  of  my 
wife,  heretofore  mentioned.  By  this  perseverance  on  our 
journey,  we  just  escaped  the  dreaded  mountain  storm  ;  for 
before  reaching  the  residence  of  our  sister,  a  storm  begai7 
which  lasted  several  days,  and  several  inches  of  snow- 
covered  the  ground  ;*  and  which  detained  us  in  this  neigh- 
borhood a  full  week,  before  we  could  pursue  our  journey. 
We  now  pursued  our  course  leisurely  ;  for  we  had  to  buffet 
with  rough  roads  and  cold  weather.  We  spent  one  Sabbath 
in  Duanesburgh,  where  Mr.  Lyon  was  then  settled  ;  and  i 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his  society  and  delivering  them 
a  discourse.  The  next  Sunday  we  spent  in  Cooperstown, 
where  Mr.  Whiston  was  preaching.  This  was  within  the 
field  of  my  own  labors  for  many  years — the  day  we  spent 
there  was  quite  stormy,  the  snow  several  inches  deep,  and 
still  falling,  the  congregation  small,  and  but  very  few  of  my 
old  acquaintances  present.  But  the  cause  was  prospering 
under  the  mmistry  of  our  excellent  brother  Whiston,  and 
the  prospects  were  encouarging.  The  Tuesdaj^  followincj  we 
again  started  on  our  journey  ;  and  by  st^eadily  persevering 
in  my  course  over  the  hills,  and  wallowing  through  drifts  of 
snow,  at  some  places,  nearly  as  high  as  the  hubs  of  our  car- 
riage wheels,  we  arrived  at  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  after 
two  days'  traveling,  on  the  16ih  of  November.  We  had 
been  absent  on  our  eastern  tour  two  months  and  eleven 
days.  We  considered  our  journey  ended  for  the  present — 
we  expected  indeed  to  travel  much  through  the  winter,  but 
it  would  be  merely  through  the  neighboring  towns.  No 
long  tours  were  contemplated,  and  we  calculaicd  to  take 
lime  for  our  peregrinations,  and  improve  the  most  comforta- 
ble  weather  a  kind  Providence  should  afford  us. 

We  soon  found  my  brother,  amoncr  his  children,  and  durinn; 

^  ■> 

the  winter  we  were  much  together.     The  circumstance  ot 

his  having  come  into  that  country  to  spend  the  winter  with 

his   children,  without  having  the  most  distant  anticipation 

of  my  contemplated  visit  there,  and  the  disappointment  I  ex- 
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perienced  in  not  finding  him  with  his  family  in  New  Kng- 
land,  I  set  down  as  one  among  hundreds  ot"  instances,  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  where  a  kind  Providence  has  thwarted  my 
own  calculations,  to  bless  me  wiih  privileges  I  should  sure- 
ly have  deprived  myself  of,  had  1  been  permitted  to  pursue 
my  own  inclination  ;  and  these  events  have  abundantly 
taught  me  to  be  reconciled  to  any  and  every  providential  de- 
rangement of  my  own  calcularions,  and  inspired  my  soul 
with  confidence  in  the  divine  government.  Had  1  found 
him  at  home,  our  visit  must  have  been  very  brief,  not  ex- 
ceeding forty-eight  hours  ;  but  now  we  were  permitted  to 
be  often  togetlier  for  nearly  five  months,  and  it  was  the  last 
meeting  we  ever  had,  or  ever  can  have  in  the  flesh.  I  took 
his  hand  for  the  last  time,  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  in  April 
following,  whither  he  had  preceded  me  to  visit  two  of  his 
children  who  resided  in  that  region.  Soon  after  this  he  re- 
turned to  his  residence  in  Massachusetts,  where,  in  Decern- 
ber  following,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  ! 

Although  we  made  no  long  journeys  through  the  winter, 
we  nevertheless  were  constantly  on  the  move.  Our  familiar 
acquaintances  were  scattered  over  the  counties  of  Madison, 
Chenango,  Oneida,  Herkimer,  and  Otsego,  and  urgent  calls 
for  visits  and  meetings  were  made  and  repeated  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  we  designed  to  spend 
the  winter  in  that  country.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  I 
attended  four  conferences,  or  two  days'  meeting ;  one  in 
Sherburne,  one  in  Cedarville,  one  at  Richville-springs,  and 
another  in  Columbus  ;  and  besides  preaching  in  Hamilton  on 
every  Sabbath  we  spent  in  that  town,  I  held  meetings  in  the 
towns  of  Lebanon,  Brookfield,  Eaton,  Smithfield,  Richfield, 
Bridgewater,  Columbus,  New  Berlin,  Sherburne,  Smyrna, 
Marshall,  Litchfield,  and  Fenner ;  delivered  a  discourse  to 
an  immense  congregation  on  Christmas  eve,  in  Lebanon,  and 
ofhciated  at  seven  funerals.  Among  the  funerals  I  was  called 
upon  to  attend,  there  was  one  that  deserves  special  notice. 
Mr.  David  Dunbar  and  his  wife  were  among  my  earliest  and* 
most  devoted  friends  in  the  town  of  Hamilton — among  the 
very  tirst  members  of  the  society  organized  in  1805,  and  the 
jnost  regular  attendants  on  our  meetings,  until  she  lost  her  • 
health,  so  that  for  the  most  part  of  the  "time,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  she  was  confined  to  her  house  ;  but  atier  that 
sad  calamitVj  he  and  his  family  were  never  absent  from  our 
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cliurch  until  I  removed,  when  able  to  attend.     In  1829,  the 
year  before  I  removed  to  Hamilton,  they  lost  a  beloved  and 
very  promising  son,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  un- 
der the  most  afflicting  circumstances.      Mrs.  Dunbar  had  then 
been  confined  ibr  many  years  to  her  house,  though  not  to  her 
bed,  and  had  borne  her  sufFc-rings  and  privations  with  the  most 
Christian  fortitude  and  resignation  ;  and  even  under  that  heavy 
additional  affliction  she  com(Mained  not,  but,   being  sustained 
by  the  well-grounded  hope  of  immortality,  and   a  faith  of  as- 
surance in  God's  universal  grace,  she  was  cheerful  and  hap- 
py under  that  tremendous  shock  !     Her  composure,  her  resig- 
nation, appeared  to  me  truly  miraculous!     Oh,  how  severely 
rebuked  1  felt  for  my   spiritual  leanness,  when  I   witnessed 
with  what  calmness  she  bowed  to  the  will  of  God,   and  with 
what  confidence  and  cheerful  resignation  she  reposed  in  the 
arms  of  infinite  Mercy.     Not  many  days  after,  while  in  con- 
versation with  her  on  the  subjpct,  she  expressed  an  opinion 
that  she  should  not  long  survive,  said  she  had  been  selecting 
a  text  for  me  to  preach  from  on   her  funeral  occasion,  taking 
the  Bible  which  she  always  kept  within  her  reach,  for  it  was 
her  daily  companion,  and  shovv^ed  me  a  text,  requesting  me  to 
remember  it.     The  next  year,  I  removed  to   Pennsylvania, 
and  subsequently  to  Michigan,  and  the  circumstance  became 
substantially  obliterated  from  my  mem  )ry.    When  we  arrived 
at  Hamilton,  on  our  jouniey  to  iS'ew  England,  however,  we 
found  Mrs.  Dunbar  alive,  and  as  little  changed,  in  every  re- 
spect, as  any  person,  young  or  old,  that  we  found  among  our 
numerous  acquaintances;  and  although  she  was  deprived  of 
the  privileges  of  public  u-orship,  and  hearing  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  she  nevertheless  ahode  steadfast  in  the  faith,  and 
strong  in  the  Lord.     She  could  read,  and  did  read  the  Bible — 
her  consolation  and  support — and  from  its  sacred  pages  she 
extracted  the  bread  of  life,  which  daily  supplied  her  with  re- 
newed strength.     Thus  we  left  her  when  we  started  for  New 
England,  and  thus  we  found  her  on  our  return.     But  while 
I  was  absent,  in  the  month  of  February,  attending  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  town   of  Litchfield,  she  was  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently seized  with  an  epidemic,  then  prevalent  throughout  the 
country  ;  and  on  my  return  to  Marshall,  where  I  had  left  my 
wife,  1  was  informed  that  she  was  evidently  at  the  point  of 
death.     We  hurried  as  fast  as  possible  to  Hamilton,  but   just 
before  we  reached  her  habitation,  she  breathed  her  last.    Af- 
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ter  the  emotion  occasioned  by  our  entrance  of  the  house  at  that 
pecular  [lerioil  had  subsided,  her  daughter  brought  the  Bible, 
and  said,  that  her  mother,  just  before  she  die(J,  requested  her 
to  get  the  Bible,  so  as  to  be  sure  no  mistake  could   be   made, 
and  mark  with  a  pencil  the  text  she  had  selected  for  me  so 
many  years  ago,  and  remind  me  of  it  as  soon  as  I  arrived. 
Fifteen  )'-ears  had  elapsed  since  she  had  selected  the  text,  and 
requested  me  to  preach  from  it  at  her  funeral.      Most  of  that 
time  we  had  resided  three  hundred  miles  apart,  and  a  part  of 
it  over  five  hundred  ;   but  a  mysterious  Providence  had  sent 
me  there  in  season  to  comply  with  the  request  of  his  sainted 
liandmaid.     The  text  is  recorded  in  1st  Corinthians  1.5  :    51, 
52,  53,  54.     The  occasion  of  her  funeral  was  solemn  and  in- 
teresting  almost   beyond  a  parallel.     Multitudes   asembled, 
for  she  was  universally  esteemed ;  and  I  never  saw  more  in- 
tense sensibility  manifested  by  a   whole  congregation  at  any 
funeral ;  and  1  firmly  believe  it  was  blessed  to  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  many  who  attended.     One  man — one  who  had  never 
professed  faith  in  the  doctrine,  who  seldom  attended  my  meet- 
ings while  1  resided  in  Hamilton,  and   who  ibllowed  her  to 
the  unseen  world  about  the  time  I  left  Madison  county — came 
to  me  after  the  discourse,  and,  taking  my  hand,  said,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "  1  bless  God  that  1  have  heard  your  voice  once 
more." 

The  winter  passed  off  very  pleasantly,  and,  we  hoped,  not 
unprofitably.  But  we  had  children  at  home;  and,  although 
we  had  often  heard  from  them,  by  keeping  up  a  correspondence 
in  writing  as  often  as  once  or  twice  a  month  during  the  whole 
season  of  our  absence ;  still,  as  the  returning  sun  freed  the 
earth  of  its  wlyte  mantle — as  the  "  flowers  appeared  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  the  birds"  came,  our  hearts 
felt  an  irresistible  yearning  to  meet  our  offspring  once  more. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  roads  became  suihciently  settled, 
which  was  quite  early  that  year,  we,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
April,  took  leave  of  Madison  county,  and  our  almost  countless 
friends  in  that  region  of  country,  and  began  our  journey  for 
home.  We  made  but  short  calls  on  our  way,  and  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  May  we  reached  the  residence  of  our  daughter, 
in  Cattaraugus  county.  There  we  remained  a  short  time  to 
rest  ourselves,  and  recruit  our  horse  ;  and  on  the  tenth  of  that 
month  readied  our  own  dwelling. 

To  usj  that  was  one  of  the   most  interesting  tours  we  ever 
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made ;  and  the  remembrance  of  it,  as  long  as  we  are  tenants 
of  this  mundane  sphere,  will  afford  us  the  highest  gratitica- 
tion,  and  cause  the  most  devout  aspirations  of  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty God.     It  seemed  to  be  wholly  Providential  in  all  its 
bearings.     We  had  been  absent  about  eleven  months,  had 
traveled  in  all  our  devious  wanderings  more  than  two  thou- 
and  miles,  and  never  met  with  a  single  accident — not  so  much 
as  to  lose  a  pin  from  our  carriage,  or  a  shoe  from  our  horse. 
We  had  enjoyed  unusually  good  health,  seen  vast  numbers  of 
our  highly  esteemed  and   beloved  friends,  visited  numerous 
societies  which,  under  God,  owed  the  germ  of  their  existence 
to  my  feeble  labors,  and  who  were  not   forgetful  of  the  cir- 
cumstance,  but  greeted  us  with  the  affection  and  attachment 
of  grateful  and  obedient  children.     We  had  witnessed  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  holy  cause  of  redeeming  grace,  not  only  in 
the  field  of  our  early  labors,  but  also  in  the  land  which  gave 
us  birth,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Redeemer's  herit- 
age.    We  had  visited  most  of  the  surviving  posterity  of  our 
fathers,  and  many  of  them  for  the  last  time.     And,  had  we 
delayed  our  journey  two  years  longer,  that  gratifying  but  mel- 
ancholy reflection  could  not  have  mingled  with  the  remini- 
scences of  future  years.     When  we  arrived  at  our  home,  my 
wife  had  a  sister  and  her  husband  living  in  Vermont,  1  had 
a  sister  in  Hamilton,  and  a  half-sister  and  brother  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  all  of  whom  we  had  enjoyed  happy  and  pleasant 
visits  ;  but  who  have  all  since  that  time  been  numbered  with 
the  congregation  of  the  dead  !     And  a  vast  many  more,  who 
were  bound  to  us  by  strong  and  endearing  ties  of  consanguin- 
ity and  affection,  with  whom  we  spent  many  happy  hours  du- 
ring that  season  of  our  peregrinations,  we  can  never  meet 
again  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ;  for  the  great  destroyer  of  our 
race  has  been  busily  at  work  among  them. 

On  our  return  home  we  found  all  things  as  we  desired — 
our  children  and  their  families  well,  our  friends  in  health  and 
prosperity — few  or  none  had  been  removed  by  death,  and  they 
gathered  around  us  with  their  usual  affectionate  greetings. 
How  well  and  freely  then  could  we  pour  out  from  our  sur- 
charged hearts,  most  devoutly,  the  libations  of  gratitude  and 
praise  to  the  great  Author  of  our  being  and  enjoyments,  in 
the  language  of  divine  inspiration  :  ''  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul,  and  let  all  that  is  withm  me  bless  his  holy  name.     Bless 
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the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benofits  ;  who  for- 
giveth  iniquity  ;  who  liealcth  thy  diseases ;  wiio  redeeineth 
thy  life  troMi  destruction;  who  crowneth  tliee  with  lovinfr  kind- 
ness and  tender  mercy  ;  who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  witli  good 
things,  so  that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  llie  eagle's." 


CHAPTER  XIX, 


Inqiury  about  the  memoirs  of  my  life — -Renewed  resolution  to  try  to  overcom  e 
obstacles — hindrances — Commencement — Slow  progress— Restless  tem- 
perament— Arrangements  for  a  tour  to  Michigan — Marriage  of  our  young- 
est child — Lake  Erie  Association— Legitimate  powers  of  an  Association-— 
Mr.  L.  C.  Todd  restored— Journey  to  Michigan — Disaster  and  fright  on 
the  lake— Arrival  at  Detroit— Mr.  J-  Stebbins— State  of  the  cause,  and  re- 
ligious character  of  the  citizens  in  Detroit — Reception  at  Ann  Arbor— Im- 
provement of  the  place — Sensations  on  entering  the  church — Condition  ol 
the  society — Mr.  Miles — State  of  the  cause  in  general — Additional  Associ- 
ation— State  Convention — Periodical  visits  and  meetings — Dr.  T.  C.  Adam 
—Penitentiary-Mr.  Billings  chaplam-Terror  ineffectual  to  prevent  crime — 
Mr.  Ring's  influence^ — Reformation  of  convicts— Return  home— Reflections 
Conclusion — Number  of  States  visited  and  preached  in— Number  of  dis- 
courses delivered — Number  of  funerals  attended — Number  of  marriages 
solemnized — Valediction. 

The  inquiry  was  often  made,  in  almost  every  region  we 
visited  on  our  eastern  tour,  in  reference  to  the  memoirs  of  my 
life — when  they  would  be  forth  coming.  For  by  some  means 
an  impression  had  gone  abroad,  even  to  the  most  remote  coun- 
try we  visited,  that  I  had  promised  to  give  to  the  world  a  his- 
tory of  my  life  ;  and  the  solicitude  that  was  manifested  on 
the  subject  led  me  almost  to  think,  that  my  life  had  been  of 
some  consequence  in  the  world.  Many  whom  I  would  have 
supposed  to  have  better  judgment,  insisted  on  my  doing  it 
without  delay  ;  and  urged,  as  a  reason,  that  the  denomination 
had  a  right  to  demand  of  me  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Universalism  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  no  other 
individual  could  give  with  equal  accuracy  ;  and  personal 
friends,  who  were  very  numerous,  would  never  feel  satisfied 
without  the  memoirs  of  my  whole  life.  I  concluded,  there- 
fore, if  I  should  once  more  reach  home,  onerous  and  irksome 
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ns  the  task  might  he,  I  would  surely  bosfin  it;  and  if  Heaven 
saw  tit  to  lengthen  out  my  days  to  a  sulficicnt  period  for  that 
purpose,  I  would  give  the  history  of  my  life  to  the  friends  I 
might  leave  bohiml.  Tiierefore,  1  concludi.'d  to  make  as  few 
ongagem  jnts  as  possible,  and  devote  the  most  of  my  time  to 
the  object.  1  was  not  made  a  Mr.  Rogers,  to  itinerate  every 
moment  of  my  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  write  volumes  on 
volumes  for  the  public  ;  nor  a  Mr.  Whittemore,  to  superin- 
tend an  extensive  printing  establishment,  edit  a  large  weekly 
paper,  preach  every  Sabbath,  lecture  almost  every  day  in  the 
week  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  write  an  elaborate  history,  make 
music  books,  publish  extensive  commentaries  on  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  almost  numberless  other  volumes  on  theology  ; 
neither  my  brains,  nor  my  muscles  were  constituted  for  such 
labors. 

But  my  resolution,  sincerely  as  it  was  made,  was,  like  many 
others  of  a  similar  character,  not  very  strictly  adhered  to.  I 
was  at  home  again ;  and  the  little  world  in  which  I  moved 
soon  found  it  out,  and  began  to  call,  and  call  loudly,  for  my 
labors.  Besides  the  society  in  Columbus,  other  societies  with 
wjiom  I  had  labored  insisted  on  a  renewal  of  engagements ; 
and  towns  and  neighborhoods,  where  the  doctrine  had  never 
been  introduced,  became  agitated  on  the  subject ;  the  doctrines 
of  Partialism  no  longer  satisfied  the  yearnings  of  the  soul — 
they  wanted  to  hear  something  else — to  learn  if  there  was  not 
in  the  volume  of  Revelation  something  more  satisfactory  to  the 
cravings  of  the  immortal  mind.  My  nerves  are  such  that  I 
never  can  withstand  like  urgent  appeals.  1  therefore  soon 
found  myself  engaged,  agreeably  to  former  practice,  travel- 
ing from  place  to  place,  and  preaching  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  as  the  infirmities  of  my  age  would  possibly  al- 
low me  to  do. 

However,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  1  com- 
menced writing,  and  during  the  winter  was  enabled  to  make 
some  progress.  But  although  I  had  not,  like  the  apostle,  the 
*'care  of  all  the  churches,'*  I  felt,  nevertheless,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  the  truth,  and  a  sincere  commis- 
eration for  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  doubting  and  unbe- 
lieving; and  my  heart  most  sensibly  deplored  the  prevalence 
of  scepticism  and  infidelity — tiie  legitimate  otlspring,  as  I  ver- 
ily  believe,  of  tiie  popular  dogmas  and  the  artful  and  delusive 
measures  employed  by  crazy  fanatics,  not  to  say  unprincipled 
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deceivers,  to  spread  their  heart-withering  tenets,  and  replen- 
ish their  sinking  churches — and  I  could  not  devote  my  time 
to  any  thing  that  would  essentially  interfere  with  the  great 
and  leading  object  of  my  life. 

In  that  way  three  years  were  passed — writing  when  I  could, 
but  traveling  and  preachinoj  more;  when  my  r^tless  spirit 
began  again  to  move  me  to  go  abroad.  How  others  are  made 
I  know  not.  God,  undoubtedly,  constitutionally  fits  each 
man  for  the  sphere  in  which  he  designs  he  should  move,  and 
bestows  upon  him  those  moral  and  intellectual  endowments 
which,  by  proper  culture,  qualify  him  for  his  assigned  post, 
in  the  great  machinery  of  the  moral  universe  in  which  he  de- 
signed him  to  act.  And  he  has  bestowed  on  me  a  restless 
spirit  whicli  can  not  long  be  satisfied  with  confinement  to  one 
spot — to  confine  my  labors  to  one  congregation  of  people,  and 
witness  only  the  advancerpent  of  truth  in  the  circumscribed 
limits  of  one  community.  To  hear  from  abroad,  excites  in 
me  an  irresistible  desire  to  see,  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  joy, 
and  share  in  the  labors  and  perils  of  those  engaged  in  the  ar- 
duous work  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  ad- 
vancing  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  ;  and  especially  in  a  re- 
gion of  my  acquaintance,  and  in  a  field  where  a  portion  of 
my  labors  have  been  emplov'^d  ;  in  which  Providence  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  favor  the  gratification  of  this  wandering  in- 
clination. 

Six  years  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  we  left  Michigan. 
When  we  parted  with  our  friends  there,  they  extorted  from 
us  a  promise  that  we  v/ould  visit  that  country  once  more,  if 
circumstances  would  permit;  and  we  had  been  repeatedly  re- 
minded of  that  promise  by  letters  during  the  intermediate  pe- 
riod. At  length  a  kind  Providence  seemed  to  indicate,  that 
we  might  redeem  that  promise  without  injury  to  ourselves  or 
the  cause,  or  the  violation  of  any  obligation  we  were  under 
to  any  individual  or  to  community.  My  wife  and  I  were  left 
alone  in  our  family — our  last  and  youngest  son  having  mar- 
ried and  gone  away  from  us — and  our  children  no  longer  re- 
quired our  guardianship,  and  no  longer  needed  any  thing  at 
our  hands.  We  were  in  possession  of  pretty  good  constitu- 
tions for  people  of  our  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  comparative- 
ly good  health  ;  and,  looking  around  upon  the  existing  state  of 
things,  I  said  to  my  wife,  as  Paul  said  to  Barnabus,  "Come. 
•  Let  us  go  again,  and  visit  our  brethren  where  we  have  preach- 
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ed  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see   how  they  do.'  "     There- 
fore, ill  the  sprinn;  of  1S47,  we  made  preparations  for  a  toui 
to  Michiiran,  the  last,  quite  probably,  wo  shall  ever  make  to 
that  country  ;  but  "  God  only  knoweth."     It   must   be    post- 
poned, however,  until  after  the  session  of  the  Lake  Erie  As- 
sociation, which  met  that  year  on  the  fourtli  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  in  June,  in   the  village  of  Conneaut,  Ohio ;   for  I 
liad  a  strong  desire  to  attend  that  meeting.     I    have  always  \ 
felt  deeply  ihterested  in  the  doings  of  our  Associations,  much   i 
more  so  than  in  those  of  the  Sjate  Convention,  or  that  of  the 
United  States;  because  I  consider  their  proceedings  vastly 
more  important,  in  regard  to  necessary  order  and   discipline 
in  our  ranks.     They,  being  composed  of  immediate  delegates 
from  the  churches  and  societies — being,  in  fact,  the  assembly 
of  the  churches  and  societies  through  their  only  proper  re- 
presentatives in  council — possess  the  only  legitimate  author- 
ity to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
order ;  to  grant  letters  of  fellowship,  determine  the  qualifica- 
ition  of  candidates,  confer  ordination,  discipline  offending  mem- 
bers, withdraw  fellowship,  and  do  all  things  pertaining  to  th& 
government  of  the  church.     All  other  ecclesiastical  bodies^ 
more  remote  from  the  churches,  rightfully  possess  only  advi- 
sory, or  appellatory  powers,  and  always  transcend  their  au- 
thority, whenever  they  presume  to  do  more. 

I  was  peculiarly  happy,  at  that  Association,  in  meeting  Mr. 
L.  C.  Todd  for  the  first  time  since  he  resumed  the  ministry  of 
universal  reconciliation.  But  he  was  there,  "  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  clothed  in  his  right  mind,'^  and  in  the  full  stat- 
ure of  a  man  ;  and  I  had  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  words  of  life  flow  from  his  lips  in  far  sweeter  strains  than 
before  his  aberration.  From  my  first  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Todd,  I  considered  him  a  man  capable  of  being  extensively 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  divirH3  truth,  and  I  mourned  sin- 
cerely over  what  I  regarded  his  fall,  watching  with  much  so- 
licitude his  movements  ;  because,  for  some  undefinable  rea- 
son, I  ever  indulged  a  presentiment,  and  a  strong  hope,  that 
he  would  again  bo  '•  restored  tothe  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls,"'  and  become  more  extensively  useful  in  the  cause 
of  tiie  divine  Master  ;  and  that  hope  then  seemed  ready  to  be 
fulfilled. 

Immediately  afior  the  Association,  we  made  all  necessary 
preparations  for  our  journey,  and  on  the  last  day  of  June  we 
c — c 
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left  home.  It  would  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to  us, 
to  have  again  taken  our  own  conveyance,  and  leisurely  pur- 
sued our  journey  over-land  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  visit- 
ing our  friends  and  the  societies  in  that  region ;  but  the  short- 
ness of  time  we  could  be  allowed  to  be  absent,  admonished 
us  to  take  a  different  course.  We  proceeded  to  Erie,  took 
passage  in  a  steamboat  for  Detroit,  and  from  thence  to  Ann 
Arbor  by  rail-road.  We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  good 
boats,  and  polite  and  accommodating  captains  and  officers, 
both  in  our  out  and  return  passages.  But  the  first  disaster 
that  ever  happened  to  a  steam-boat  in  which  I  was  a  passenger, 
took  place  during  our  voyage  up  the  lake.  We  left  Erie  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  first  of  July,  in  the  splen- 
did new  boat,  Missouri,  which  was  in  the  most  perfect  repair ; 
and  one  of  the  most  pleasant  seasons  I  ever  saw-— weather 
fair,  the  lake  perfectly  calm,  and  as  still  as  a  sea  of  molten 
lead.  But  while  pufling  along  at  a  rapid  rate,  about  three  or 
four  hours  above  Cleveland,  a  sudden  and  violent  crash  with 
the  instantaneous  stepping  of  the  boat,  brought  all  the  passen- 
gers  to  their  feet,  and  the  cry  of  fire  threw  a  death- like  pale- 
ness over  every  countenance.  In  a  fev/  moments,  however^ 
it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  no  imminent  danger.  The 
shaft  had  broken,  and  one  wheel  was  shivered  to  pieces,  ren- 
dering it  entirely  useless  ;  and  the  cry  of  fire  proceeded  from 
some  terrified  individual,  without  other  cause  than  a  bewildered 
imagination.  The  confusion  produced  by  the  alarm  soon  sub- 
sided, and  the  passengers  became  measurably  calm;  but  the 
boat  had  become  so  crippled,  that  she  could  not  proceed  on  her 
trip.  Consequently,  she  was  compelled  to  put  about,  and  go 
halting,  like  a  man  with  one  leg,  back  to  the  port  of  Cleve- 
land. My  nerves,  1  believe,  were  not  so  irritable  as  some,  or 
even  as  they  once  were  ;  or  else,  from  the  want  of  feeling,  I 
Was  insensible  to  danger  ;  for,  amid  all  the  confusion,  I  felt  no 
alarm  ;  nor  even  could  I  realize  a  single  tremor  of  the  nerves, 
notwithstanding  there  had  been  I'ecently  some  shocking  disas- 
ters on  the  lake,  and)  by  the  burning  of  steam-boats,  a  lament- 
able loss  of  human  life.  I  feh  almost  angry  with  myself  be- 
cause I  could  not  feel  as  others  did,  and  could  assign  no  other 
reason  for  my  inditference  only  that  I  must  be'a  person  of  great 
insensibility. 

After  remaining  at  Cleveland  about  two  hours,  the  new  and 
excellent  steamer,  Michigan,  came  into  port  bound  for  Chica- 
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go.  We  obtained  a  passajre  on  board  of  her,  and  arrived  at 
Detroit  aj)0ut  the  middle  of  the  second  day  after  leaving  Erie. 
In  Detroit  my  wife  had  distant  relatives,  children  of  her  eldest 
brother,  and  their  families ;  we  therefore  concluded  to  spend 
some  little  time  with  them  before  proceeding  further.  I  there 
spent  one  Sunday  with  Mr.  J.  Stebbins,  who  had  collected  a 
small  society  of  IJniversalists  in  the  city,  and  was  ministering 
to  them.  But  Detroit  was  a  hard  place  for  Univcrsalism,  or 
any  thing  that  appeared  like  liberality  in  religious  sentiments. 
Roman  Catholicism  and  orthodox  Protestantism  predominated, 
and  the  inhabitants,  absorbed  in  the  speculations  of  the  world, 
appeared  content  to  let  their  priests  and  clergy  attend  to  all 
matters  of  religion — to  think  and  believe  for  them,  as  well  as 
to  preach  and  pray  for  them — not  having  time  to  spare  from 
their  devotions  to  mammon,  nor  much  inclination  to  do  either 
for  themselves.  During  my  whole  residence  in  Michigan,  I 
never  delivered  but  one  discourse  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and 
that  was  at  the  lime  of  the  session  of  the  legislature ;  and  my 
congregation  was  composed  principally  of  the  members  of  that 
body. 

After  remaining  in  Detroit  a  few  days,  we  proceeded  to  Ann 
Arbor,  our  former  place  of  residence  wliile  in  that  State.  We 
were  warmly  received  by  our  friends,  and  felt  almost  as  though 
we  had  once  more  arrived  at  home.  Ann  Arbor  had  improved 
very  considerably  in  every  respect,  during  the  period  of  our 
absence.  Many  splendid  buildings  had  been  erected,  exten- 
sive additions  made,  especially  in  what  was  called  the  Upper 
Town  ;  churches,  that  were  then  in  progress,  completed,  and 
others  built;  a  number  of  new  stores  added,  as  M'ell  as  me- 
chanic's shops ;  and,  finally,  the  village  exhibited  tokens  of 
prosperity. 

When  I  entered  the  little  church,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after 
my  arrival,  where  I  had  labored  constantly  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  where  I  had  enjoyed  some  of  the  happiest  seasons 
of  my  life,  although  a  very  respectable  congregation  were  in 
waiting,  my  nerves  underwent  a  more  sensible  tremor,  and 
my  feelings  were  excited  to  a  much  higher  tone,  than  when 
the  alarm  was  given  on  the  steam,boat.  I  could  indeed  see 
many  familiar  taces — many  with  whom  I  had  intimately  asso- 
ciated— who  had  been  my  constant  hearers  and  liberal  sup- 
porters, who  had  borne  with  me  "the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,"  who  had  stood  by  the  cause  and  defended  it  with  their 
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arguments  and  their  influence,  in  despite  of  the  scoffs  of  the 
proud  and  the  malignity  of  bigots,  and  denied  not  their  Savior 
before  men  ;  but  in  vain  did  I  look  for  others  whose  seats 
were  never  vacant  when  I  entered  that  house  before.  Where 
was  Deacon  Williams  ?  Where  was  Colonel  Thayer  ?  Where 
was  Mr.  Durren  ?  W^here  were  many  others  that  my  eyes 
wandered  after  ?  Alas  !  the  shafts  of  death  had  reached  them 
— their  spirits  had  flown  to  a  more  exalted  temple,  and  earth 
had  received  its  own  !  That  gave  a  melancholy  reflection 
for  the  moment,  but  my  regret  was  soothed  into  reconciliation 
by  the  faith,  that  our  loss  was  their  gain.  While  we  were  left 
here  to  battle  with  the  world  for  a  season  longer,  and  meet 
with  the  buffetings  of  these  disturbed  elements,  they  had  en- 
tered upon  the  fruition  of  anticipated  joys. 

I  found  the  society  in  Ann  Arbor  not  in  as  prosperous  a 
condition  as  I  fondly  anticipated,  when  I  left  them,  they  would 
be  at  that  time.  When  I  had  once  got  Dr.  Adam  settled 
there,  I  indulged  a  very  strong  hope  in  the  permanent  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  cause  in  that  important  station  ;  but  al- 
though the  cause  had  by  no  means  retrograded,  yet  the  society 
did  not  exhibit  that  life  and  spirit — that  zeal  and  faithfulness 
which  I  so  ardently  desired  to  see.  After  Dr.  Adam's  year 
had  expired,  and  he  had  left  them,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
remark,  they  engaged  the  labors  of  Dr.  Smead  for  a  season ; 
but  the  hand  of  death  removed  him.  Since  then,  they  had 
enjoyed  the  occasional  preaching  of  some  others,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  Mr.  -S.  Miles  was  laboring  with  them;  but 
he  was  drawing  toward  the  close  of  the  second  year,  and,  from 
what  I  could  learn,  I  obtained  the  impression  that  he  would 
conclude  his  labors  with  them  at  the  expiration  of  his  engage- 
ment; which  was  actually  the  case. 

In  the  State,  we  found  the  cause  in  as  prosperous  a  condi- 
tion as  we  could  reasonajily  expect,  although  it  fell  short  of 
fully  gratifying  all  our  impatient  desires.  A  very  consider- 
able number  of  preachers  had  been  added  to  their  ranks,  a 
second  Association  had  been  organized,  a  State  Convention 
had  been  established,  and  a  periodical,  the  "  Primitive  Ex- 
pounder,'' had  been  started  by  Mr.  Billings,  which  then  had 
a  good  circulation,  increasing  in  patronage  and  influence,  un- 
der the  able,  judicious,  and  faithful  editorial  management  of 
Mr.  R.  Thornton.  The  appearance  of  our  cause,  therefore, 
when  we  could  coolly  and  rationally  look  at  it,  was  truly  en- 
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couragin^;.  During  our  continuance  in  the  State,  I  rnade  vis- 
its, as  extensively  as  I  well  could,  among  our  acquaintances 
and  societies.  In  Lenawee  county  I  had  relatives  residing, 
the  widow  and  surviving  children  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Stacy — my 
eldest  brother's  son  ;  there,  of  course,  we  made  something  of 
a  visit.  We  also  visited  Jackson  and  Livingston  counties, 
besides  Wayne  and  Washtenaw,  already  mentioned  ;  and  be- 
sides preaching  three  Sabbatlis  in  Ann  Arbor,  and  two  in  De- 
troit, I  held  meetings  in  the  villages  of  Clinton,  Manchester, 
and  Jackson,  and  in  the  town  of  Marion,  Livingston  county. 
We  also  visited  Dr.  T.  C.  Adam  and  his  family,  whom  we 
found  residing  on  his  old  place,  four  miles  west  of  the  village 
of  Clinton  ;  and  we  were  very  happy  to  find  them  in  comfort- 
able health,  except  the  Doctor,  who  was  in  a  condition  barely 
enabling  him  to  perform  a  limited  ride  in  his  medical  profes- 
sion. His  faith,  however,  was  strong  ;  his  soul  was  ardently 
engaged  tor  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  he  suffered  depression 
of  mind  from  his  physical  inability  to  engage  in  his  divine 
Master's  employ.  But,  alas !  I  feared  he  would  never  be  able 
to  enter  the  field  again ;  or,  if  he  were,  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  pursue  the  work  to  the  full  gratification  of  his  ar- 
dent and  capacious  soul. 

The  State  penitentiary  of  Michigan  is  located  in  the  village 
of  Jackson.     On  my  visit  to  that  place  I  found  PaulB.  Ring, 
Esq.,  an  overseer  of  one  of  the   departments,  and  exercising 
an  immense  influence.     Mr.  Ring  was  a  devoted  and  zealous 
Universalist ;  and  the  superintendent  and  several  of  the  other 
overseers  were  also  men  of  liberal  sentiments.     They  had 
just  elected  Rev.  J.  Billings,  a  Universalist  preacher,  chaplain 
for  the  prison,  and  Mr.  Billings  had  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  a  week  or  two  before  my  visit.     Therefore,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  State  prison,  and  attending  divine 
service  with  Mr.  Billings  in  the  morning  of  the  Sunday  I  spent 
in  Jackson ;  and  I  was  gratified  beyond  measure,  in  witness- 
ing the  devout  attention  given  by  the  convicts  to  the  discourse, 
and  the  manifest  influence  the  law  of  kindness  was  exerting 
upon  their  moral  feelings.     This  doctrine  they  had  not  been  , 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  Uni-  f 
versalist  has  ever  yet  broken  into  the  State  prison,  though  , 
some  have  been  let  out  from  it — at  least  from  that  in  Jackson.  ( 
The  rod,   the  prison,  and  the  halter — the  wrath  of  an  angry 
God,  and  the  fire  of  an  endless  hell,  have  been  resorted  to  as 
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the  only  efficient  means  to  prevent  crime,  and  reform  the 
wicked ;  and  they  have  ever  proved  ineffectual  to  do  either, 
and  always  will,  so  long  as  any  relation  exists  between  cause 
and  effect :  for,  as  philosophically  and  as  religiously  true  as 
it  is,  that  "  love  begetteth  love,"  so  it  is  equally  true,  that  wrath 
worketh  wrath  ;  and  the  greater  the  harshness  and  vindictive- 
ness  exhibited  in  the  administration  of  the  divine  government, 
or  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  greater  will  be 
the  hardness  and  obduracy  of  the  criminal.  Civilized  society 
is  beginning  to  learn  this  truth,  in  respect  to  civil  government, 
at  least ;  and  to  practice  accordingly.  Corporeal  punishment 
is  being  laid  aside  in  most  instances,  I  believe,  in  our  peni- 
tentiaries ;  and  milder  means,  exhibiting  kindness,  employed 
in  order  to  maintain  a  proper  order  in  our  prisons,  and  effect 
a  reformation  in  the  offenders ;  and  especially  was  this  the 
case  in  the  penitentiary  at  Jackson.  Mr.  Ring  had  carried 
with  him  practically,  in  the  government  of  his  department, 
all  the  benevolence  of  his  Universalist  principles  ;  and  he 
exerted  thereby  a  wide  influence,  not  only  in  his  own  juris- 
diction, but  through  the  whole  prison.  Every  thing  appeared 
in  good  order ;  the  convicts  cheerfully  attended  to  their  du- 
ties, kindness  beamed  on  every  countenance,  and  the  utmost 
confidence  was  manifested  between  overseers  and  laborers. 
Several  important  reformations  had  then  taken  place.  I  was 
introduced  to  a  young  man  at  Mr.  Ring's,  who  had  been  par- 
doned  only  a  few  days  before.  He  was  a  young  man  of  pre- 
possessing appearance — appeared  truly  humble  and  penitent, 
and  imputed  the  whole  of  his  reformation  to  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Ring  and  his  doctrine  ;  and  appeared  to  manifest  as  strong 
filial  attachment  to  Mr.  Ring,  as  the  most  affectionate  child 
could  do  toward  a  parent.  He  was  educated  a  Partialist — 
never  heard  of  a  God  of  infinite  goodness  and  universal  henev- 
olence,  until  he  learned  it  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Ring ;  and  he 
saw,  in  his  conduct  toward  the  erring  inmates  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, a  practical  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  ; 
and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  upon  him,  that  it  regenerated 
him,  and  made  him  a  new  man.  He  had  come  out  of  prison 
strong  in  the  faith,  and  bade  exceedingly  fair  to  be  a  blessing 
to  society.  Nor  is  that  a  solitary  case.  Mr.  Ring  had  others 
under  his  tuition, in  whom,  aided  by  the  daily  and  weekly  labors 
of  Mr.  Billings,  I  had  a  strong  hope  that  a  successful  illus- 
tration  of  the  superior  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  uni. 
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versal  grace — of  tlie  law  of  heavenly   kindness  toward  the 
erring  and  the  guihy,  would  be  given  to  the  world. 

We  enjoyed  an  exceedingly  pleasant  visit  with  our  numer- 
ous  friends  in  Michigan,  and  received  from  them  many  tokens 
of  friendship  whicli  will  not  be  forgotten.  But  the  njost  plea- 
sant seasons  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  on  mortal  shores  must 
be  at  a  close.  The  time  came  for  our  separation.  Was  it  a 
final  separation  ?  Were  we  never  again  to  meet  in  the  flesh  ? 
li:  was  painful  indeed  to  think  so,  although  we  felt  a  divine 
influence,  and  at  the  time  of  our  separation  seriously  realized 
the  truth,  that  we  shall  all  meet  in  a  happier  clime  ere  long  ; 
but  to  make  the  separation  as  little  unpleasant  as  possible,  we 
promised,  if  Heaven  sees  good  to  grant  us  the  opportunity,  to 
visit  them  agahi ;  nor  was  that  promise  insincerely  made  to 
them. 

After  spending  between  six  and  seven  weeks  in  the  State, 
among  numerous  friends  and  several  societies,  and  "  hearing 
and  telling,"  not  exactly  like  the  Athenians,  "some  new 
thing,"  but  '•  things  new  and  old,"  drawn  from  the  inexhaust- 
ible store-house  of  the  blessed  Gospel,  we  took  the  hands  of 
our  beloved  friends  with  sorrowing  though  grateful  hearts, 
and  turned  our  faces  toward  home.  We  had  been  absent 
about  two  months  ;  and  on  our  reiurn  we  found  all  things  to 
our  satisfaction,  under  the  guardian  care  of  Ilim  who  "  doeth 
all  things  well." 

Since  our  return  from  Michigan,  I  have  remained  pretty 
quietly  at  home,  laboring  in  the  little  field  of  my  allotment, 
according  to  the  strength  given  me.  But  I  feel  that  my  days 
are  waning,  that  I  can  no  longer  encounter  all  kinds  of  wea- 
ther and  traveling,  nor  perform  the  amount  of  exercise  that 
I  once  could  endure.  And  in  order  to  retain  my  strength, 
and  enable  me  to  perform  my  duty  as  long  as  I  can  in  any 
manner  be  useful,  I  have,  for  a  season  past,  confined  my  la- 
bors in  most  cases  to  one  discourse  in  a  day.  I  still  continue 
to  travel  to  the  amount  of  about  eighty  miles  a  month  to  attend 
my  regular  appointments. 

I  have  now,  kind  reader,  given  you  a  few  of  the  many  in- 
cidents  of  my  life  ;  and  with  a  few  words  will  take  my  leave. 
A  little  nwre  than  forty-six  years  have  passed  since  I  lifted 
up  my  feeble  voice  in  proclamation  of  the  Great  Salvation, 
which  was  then  a  new  and  strange  doctrine  to  the  world.  I 
need  not  inform  the*  reader,  if  he  has  had  the  patience  to  read 
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vhe  pi'Gceding  pages,  that  my  lite  has  been  a  laborious  one, 
and  attended  witli  many  severe  trials  and  temporal  privations  ; 
but  I  may  conscientiously  say,  that  it  has  been  a  happy  one, 
notwithstanding.  I  have  never  been  ambitious  for  worldly 
wealth  or  grandeur.  1  have  never  envied  any  man  his  gold, 
his  silver,  his  splendid  equipments,  or  his  renown.  If  I  have 
ever  for  a  moment  felt  a  passion  bordering  on  envy,  it  has  been 
toward  those  who  could  preach  so  much  better  than  myself, 
and  consequently  be  so  much  more  influential  in  advancing 
tlie  cause  of  the  Redeemer;  I  have  wanted  their  talents — I 
have  wanted  their  eloquence  and  power.  But  these  feelings 
were  silenced  in  a  moment,  on  reflecting  that  it  required  a 
variety  of  members  to  make  up  the  great  body.  And  the 
smallest  member  was  equally  as  necessary  as  the  greatest, 
and  equally  honorable,  if  it  kept  within.its  own  proper  sphere, 
and  did  not  try  to  perform  a  part  that  belonged  not  to  it,  so 
that  "  The  eye  can  not  say  to  the  hand.  I  have  no  need  of  thee  ; 
nor  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you." 

With  profound  gratitude  to  i^lmighty  God,  1  realize — very 
sensibly  realize — that  I  have  experienced  vastly  more  health 
than  sickness,  more  joy  than  sorrow,  more  happiness  than 
misery,  more  hope  than  despondency ;  but  with  this  acknow- 
ledgement  I  aver,  that  my  religious  faith  and  hope  have  befen 
at  the  foundation  of  all  I  have  enjoyed.  It  is  to  these,  and  to 
these  alone,  I  am  indebted  for  all  my  cheerfulness — all  my 
happiness  ;  deprive  me  of  this  faith  and  hope,  and  life  would 
not  be  worth  having — I  could  not  be  grateful  for  it.  But  with 
this  faith  and  hope — this  religion — amid  the  greatest  labors  I 
have  been  called  to  endure,  I  have  found  strength.  This  gave 
me  light  amid  darkness,  and  saved  me  from  despondency. 
This  cheered  me  under  the  greatest  conflict  with  an  opposing 
world,  under  the  still  more  severe  conflict  with  my  own  pas- 
sions, and  assured  me  of  victory.  This,  in  the  bitterest  hour 
of  atlliction,  under  the  most  severe  bereavements,  afforded 
permanent  consolation,  and  reconciled  me  to  the  government 
of  God.  And,  if  I  have  bee^n  restrained  from  the  commission 
of  crime,  it  is  this  faith  in  the  paternity  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter, this  hope  in  the  triumphs  of  infinite  mercy  toward  all, 
even  the  greatest  sinner  in  the  universe  of  God,  and  the  ulti- 
mate purity  and  immortal  blessedness  of  all  intelligent  beings, 
that  has  exercised  that  restraining  power.  Oh,  may  God  grant, 
that  this  faith  and  hope  may  universally  prevail.     This  alone 
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can  reform  tlio  world.  This  will  annihilate  crime,  and  de- 
moli.sh  the  <:allows,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries.  This,  and 
lliis  alone,  will  aholish  slavery,  bring  war  to  an  end,  and  in- 
troduce  the  rc'if^n  of  universal  peace.  And  all  our  ingenious 
contrivances,  and  wise-laid  schemes,  without  a  living,  active 
laith  in  the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  will  forever  prove  ab- 
ortive.    This  is  a  true  prophecy. 

►Sliould  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  excite  him  to  inquire  in 
regard  to  the  extent  and  amount  of  jny  labors  in  the  ministry, 
1  will  here  inform  him — not  by  boasting,  for  hundreds  have 
done  more — that  I  have  preached  more  or  less  in  ten  J^tates  of 
the  Union;  have  delivered,  up  to  the  present  time,  December, 
31,  1S4S,  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  dis- 
courses, which  I  have  minutes  of,  and  many  of  which  I  have 
Ivept  no  minutes  ;  have  olHciated  at  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  funerals,  and  solemnized  two  hundred  and  twenty  eight 
marriages.  x\nd  here  I  take  leave  of  my  readers,  in  respect 
to  the  events  and  incidents  of  my  life.  What  there  is  yet  be- 
fore me  to  perform,  to  enjoy,  or  to  endure  in  mortality,  I  know 
not — God  only  knoweth.  But  my  desire  is,  to  stand  in  my 
lot — to  be  found  ready  to  discharge  every  duty  which  may 
devolve  upon  me,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  and 
with  patience  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  "  Wait  all  the 
day  of  my  appointed  time,  until  my  change  come." 
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PART  I. 

EXHIBITING  THE  AUTHOR-S  PECULIAR  DOC- 
TRINAL VIEWS. 


CONTEXT  S. 

linpossibiliU'  of  perfect  unity  of  opinion — Former  opinions — Calvinism  ex- 
tended—Inconsistencies and  absurdities — Universalisrn  defined — Different 
opinions  create  no  schisms — Present  views  stated  under  five  propositions. 

PROPOSITION  I.— OF  MAN. 
Man  13  the  moral  offspring  of  God — Ho  possesses  freedom  of  moral  action 
witliin  his  sphere — is  not  bound  in  a  state  of  passi\-itv  by  the  fatality  of  di- 
vinedecrees — Has  actions  wliich  are  properly  called  his  own,  and  for  which 
he  is  accountable,  rewardable,  or  punishable. 

PROPOSITION  IT— OF  SALVATION. 

Salvation  is  not  a  deliverance  from  deserved  punishment,  nor  a  mere  transi- 
tion from  one  mode  of  existence  to  another — ^nordoes  it  exclusively  con- 
sist in  a  deliverance  from  sin — but  it  does  consist  in  purity  of  soul  pnxluced 
by  that  knowledge  of  the  divine  character,  and  the  moral  government  ot 
God,  which  inspFres  confidence  in  the  divine  wisdom,  reconciliation  to  the 
divijie  \sill,  supreme  love  to  all  the  divine  attributes  ;  and  assimilates  the 
whole  moral  man  to  the  divine  character.        • 

PROPOSITION  III— OF  CHRIST,  AND  THE  MEDIATORIAL 
KINGDOM. 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  Got!  in  a  more  exalted  sense  than  Adam,  or  his  posterity 
— He  had  an  individual  existence  pre\ioiis  to  the  works  of  creation — was 
the  asent  of  the  Fatht.r  in  the  creation  of  the  visible  universe — The  media- 
toriaf  kingilom  of  Clrist,  called  in  the  Evangelists  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  the  kingdom  of  God,  Is  not  the  kingdom  of  immortal  olessoilness,  but 
preparatory— This  kingdom  Is  not  contined  to  any  mode  of  existence,  but 
includes  the  future  as  well  as  the  present — Tliis  kingdom  is  not  a  state  of 
probation,  but  of  discipline  and  instruction. 

PROPOSITION  IV.-OF  PUNISHMENT. 

Punishment,  under  the  government  of  Christ,  is  not  vindictive,  nor  retaliatory 
— But  is  discipluiury  und  emendatory. 

PROPOSITION  v.— OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 
The  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  argued  bv  the  apostle,  in  the  Inth  chap.  1  Cor., 
is  not  a  resuscitation  of  these  material  bodies,  tlie  bodies  which  die  ;  but  a 
rising,  or  resurrection,  of  the  whole  body  o\'  the  church  from  xho  interme- 
diate state,  or  from  the  preparatorj'  kingdom  to  the  inmiortal  kingdom. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ilaviiifT  given  the  reader  tlie  memoirs  of  my  life,  with  a 
history  of  my  ministerial  labors,  he,  perhaps  may  be  curious 
to  learn  something  of  my  peculiar  opinions.  And  as  every 
man  who  has  the  moral  courage  to  think  lor  himself  on  the 
important  subject  of  religion,  and  believes  his  own  opinions 
to  be  the  most  consistent  with  Scripture,  reason,  and  the  na- 
ture and  fitness  of  things,  and  the  best  and  safest  for  the  world 
to  believe  ;  it  will  not  be  deemed  strange  that  I,  also,  should 
be  desirous  of  placing  my  peculiar  views  before  the  world. 

In  this  imperfect  state  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  mor- 
ally possible,  that  there  should  be  a  perfect  unity  of  opinion 
among  those  who  investigate  the  subject  for  themselves. 
Where  the  church  assumes  infallibility,  and  dictates  by 
sovereign  authority,  in  written  creeds,  exactly  what  doctrines 
-ts  members  must  embrace,  what  opinions  they  must  main- 
tain, there  may  be  unity  of  opinion  ;  or  rather  there  is  no 
individual  opinion  at  all— nothing  can  be  properly  considered 
as  personal  faith.  But  when  once  a  people  have  extricated 
themselves  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  denied  the 
right  of  the  clmrch,  or  any  man  or  body  of  men,  to  dictate  to 
them  their  personal  faith,  and  abjured  all  written  creeds  and 
confessions  of  faith,  and  learned  their  own  moral  strength 
and  their  own  personal  responsibility,  and  resolved  to  believe 
for  themselves,  making  the  Scriptures  alone  the  standard  of 
their  f\\ith,  without  a  human  creed  to  measure  it  by — they  will 
most  assuredly  arrive  at  diirerent  conclusions  on  many  points, 
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and  especially  so,  under  the  influence  of  an  early  religious 
education.  Such  was  the  case  of  those  who  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  Universalism,  at  least  in  the  days  of  its  infancy. 
They  seceded  from  all  denominations  ;  and  although  they 
arrived  at  one  point  in  regard  to  the  great  and  glorious  doc- 
trine of  the  Final  Restitution,  they  brought  with  them  their 
peculiar  prejudices  in  regard  to  points  of  minor  doctrinal  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  to  external  ordinances.  And  while 
those  who  make  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa. 
ments  exclusively  their  guide  are,  unquestionably,  coming 
nearer  into  proximity  with  each  other's  sentiments,  there  will 
be  a  diversity  of  opinion  maintained  among  them  "  while  the 
world  standeth  ;"  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise. Diversity  of  opinion  excites  investigation,  and  inves- 
Ugation  elicits  truth  ;  and  while  those  opinions  are  main- 
tained under  the  influence  of  that  charity  which  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  paternity  of  God  and  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  man  inculcates,  they  can  never  be  an  injury,  but 
rather  a  blessmgto  the  church. 

Universalism,  as  it  is  now  well  defined  and  understood,  at 
least  by  its  votaries,  embraces  a  faith  in  one  God,  who  has 
made  a  special  revelation  of  his  nature,  character,  and  pur- 
poses,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ; 
which  revelation  he  has  established  and  confirmed  by  mirac- 
ulcus  displays  of  his  divine  power,  and,  consequently,  an  un- 
equivocal faith  in  the  divine  authenticity  and  authority  of 
those  Scriptures,  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice  ;  and  in 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  personal  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  being  the  true  and  perfect  moral  image  of  the  Father, 
possessing  "All  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily"' — an  em- 
bodiment and  complete  exhibition  of  all  the  divine  perfections, 
so  that  "  He  that  seeth  the  Son  seeth  the  Father" — that  the 
Father  has  made  him  the  mediate  administrator  of  the  divine 
government,  having  "  Put  all  things  under  his  feet,"  and 
*'  given  him  all   power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  for  the  ex- 
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press  purpose,  that  lie  should  "  Reconcile  all  things  to  God,"" 
and  save  the  world.  Thus  far  Universalists  perfectly  agree  ; 
but  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great,  this  glorious,  and  unchange- 
able  purpose  of  our  God,  and  also,  in  some  measure,  in  regard 
to  the  diversified  means  which  infinite  wisdom  employs  to 
consummate  and  perfect  it.  Nevertheless,  this  diversity  of 
opinion,  of  itself,  has  hitherto  created  no  scliism  in  their 
ranks.  They  have  considered  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Final 
Restitution  as  paramount  to  all  others,  and  as  the  grand  fun- 
damental theme  of  pulpit  labors;  and  they  could  thereon 
meet,  heart,  hand,  and  soul,  and,  with  all  the  feelings  of  Chris- 
tian love,  bid  each  other  "  God  speed."  But  should  any,  in 
their  investigations  and  researches,  find  other  revelations 
which  they  believe  more  consistent  and  authentic  than  what 
we  call  the  ivord  of  God  ;  and  in  consequence  become  scepti- 
cal in  regard  to  the  authenticity  and  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,  whatever  views  they  may  entertam  on  the  subject  of 
the  final  destiny  of  the  human  race — ^vhile  we  cheerfully 
accord  to  them  the  perfect  right  of  investigation,  and  the 
adoption  and  promulgation  of  their  own  free  and  uncontrolled 
opinions,  we  do  say,  that  it  is  but  reasonable  and  proper  that 
they  should  withdraw  from  the  ranks  of  Universalists,  and 
assume  a  name  significant  of  the  opinions  they  adopt,  and  not 
impose  upon  the  world  by  appearing  under  the  name  which, 
in  the  present  age,  unerringly  defiiifs  a  sect  with  whom  they 
have  little  or  no  sympathy. 

Among  other  thinkers,  I  too  have  thought,  and  my  object 
now  is  to  give  the  reader,  briefly,  as  clear  a  view  of  the  re- 
sults at  which  I  have  arrived  as  my  langua^re  will  enable 
me.  I  am  not  about  to  argumentatively  defend  the  positions  I 
take,  but  merely  to  state  my  opinions,  give  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  entertain  them,  and  a  few  passages  of  Scripture 
which  I  believe  sustain  them. 

When  light  first  broke  upon  my  mind,   amidst  the  imper- 
D — D 
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vious  darkness  which  had  so  long  enveloped  it,  I  saw,  as  il 
were,  the  grand  system  of  divine  grace,  summarily.  Calvin- 
ism taught  me,  that  "  The  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal  pur- 
pose, according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereby,  for 
his  own  glory,  he  hath  fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass;"  and  I  discovered  that  the  most  prominent  decree  of 
God,  according  to  the  Bible,  was  the  eternal  salvation  of  our 
whole  race,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  !  This  was 
enough,  for  it  satisfied  my  soul ;  for  I  well  knew,  as  surely 
as  there  was  a  God,  that  what  God  had  purposed  and  decreed, 
was  as  unalterable  as  liis  own  nature,  and  that  '^  His  pur- 
poses should  stand,  and  he  would  do  all  his  pleasure."  I 
stopped  not  to  inquire  how  or  when  this  purpose  of  God  was 
to  be  perfected  ;  it  was  enough  for  me  to  know  that  it  was 
His  purpose,  and  that  it  could  not  fail.  God  had  said,  1  "  loill 
have  all  men  to  le  saved,  and  come  unto  the  knowledge  oi  the 
truth  ;"  and  I  said  in  the  language  of  the  poet : 

"  Here  stop,  my  soul,  no  farther  seek  to  go  ; 
What  God's  reveal'd  is  quite  enough  to  know." 

The  belief  of  this,  reconciled  me  to  all  the  dealings  of  the 
Divine  hand — removed  all  slavish  fear,  and  filled  my  soul  with 
'''joy  unspeakable." 

All  the  theory  I  had  was  "  Calvinism  improved,"  or  rather 
extended.  I  had  received  my  early  education  among  Cal- 
vinists,  and  all  my  first  religious  impressions  were  purely 
Calvinistic.  Calvinism  taught  that  God  had  unalterably  de- 
creed the  salvation  of  the  elect  without  sluj  foresight  of  faith 
or  good  works  ;  and  the  very  first  lesson  that  I  learned  in  this 
new  school,  was,  that  his  decree  of  salvation  embraced  all 
mankind,  and  that  the  salvation  of  all  was  just  as  secure  as 
the  salvation  of  the"  Calvinistic  electa  and  that  it  would  be  ef- 
fected  by  the  same  instrumentality,  and  in  the  same  manner 
— that  Christ  had  taken  upon  himself  our  sinful  nature  ;  had 
suffered,  in  our  stead,  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law  ;  satisfied, 
fully  satisfied,  divine  justice,  appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  by 
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the  shedding  of  Ids  own  blood,  upon  the  cross  ;  purchased  the 
love  of  God  for  the  sinner,  and  reconciled  Him  to  man. 
This  atonement  was  complete,  and  was  universal,  inasmuch 
as  Christ  had  "  tasted  death  for  every  man,"  and  became  a 
•'  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

But  when  1  gained  time  and  inclination  to  review  my  theo- 
ry, to  examine  its  various  ramifications,  I  discovered,  or 
thought  I  discovered,  irreconcilable  discrepancies,  and  blas- 
phemous imputations  to  the  divine  character.  While  we 
maintained  that  God  was  unchangeable,  we  ascribed  to  him 
the  most  puerile  mutations.  God  was  pleased,  in  the  first 
place,  with  all  his  works  and  pronounced  them  "  very  good ;'' 
but  under  the  influence  of  his  own  decrees,  which  embraced 
every  thought,  word,  and  action  of  all  his  creatures,  they 
had,  by  their  transgressions,  so  changed  his  feelings,  that  He 
became  infinitely  angry  with  them — hated  them  with  perfect 
hatred,  and  raised  his  almighty  arm  to  send  them  all  to  an 
endless  hell ! — but  paused  a  moment,  in  the  midst  of  his  aw- 
ful wrath,  and  concluded  to  take  flesh  and  blood  himself,  (for 
Calvinism  teaches,  that  although  there  are  three  persons  in 
the  God-head,  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
"  very  God/'')  to  assume  our  sinful  natures,  suffer,  and  die 
on  the  cross  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  violated  law,  and 
purchase  his  own  mefcy  for  our  fallen  race  ! — that  by  so  do- 
ing he  changes  his  feelings  a  second  time  ;  and  from  a  wrath- 
ful, vindictive  enemy,  he  becomes  a  God  of  boundless  com- 
passion, of  mercy,  and  love  !  All  moral  agency,  too,  by  this 
theory,  is  denied  to  moral  beings.  They  became  infinitely 
sinful,  in  a  state  of  passivity,  without  any  possible  will  or  ac- 
tion of  their  own — (for,  saitli  the  Catechism,  "All  mankind 
sinned  in,  and  fell  witli,  Adam  in  his  first  transgression,  and 
were  so  made  liable  to  all  the  miseries  of  this  life,  to  death  it- 
self, and  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever") — and  are  also  saved  in 
a  state  of  equal  passivity  ;  for  being  totally  morally  depraved, 
they  can  neither  think  a  good  thought,  nor  do  a  goo4|work, 
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until  the  irresistible  power  of  the  spirit  of  God  does  it  in 
them,  and  for  them. 

When  I  discovered  these  glaring  absurdities,  I  was  led  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  Calvinism,  not  only  in  its  decree  of  repro- 
bation, but  in  all  its  ramifications ;  and  turned  with  renewed 
engagedness  to  the  Bible,  by  the  careful  examination  of 
which  I  was  compelled  to  reject,  in  toto,  all  the  appendages 
and  dogmas  that  belonged  to  that  mother  of  scepticism  ;  for  if 
it  contained  any  truth,  it  was  so  interlarded  with  falsehood, 
that  it  "  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie  !" 

In  the  word  of  divine  inspiration  I  could  find  nothing 
about  a  "  trinity  of  persons  in  the  God-head,"  nor  "  triune 
God  ;"  but  I  learned  that  there  is  "  but  one  God,  the  Father, 
of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him  ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him  ;"  that  there 
is  "  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
man''  (not  God)  "Christ  Jesus"— that  a  "Mediator  is  not  a 
mediator  of  one,  but  God  is  one" — that  to  ascribe  origi- 
nal deityship  to  Christ  was  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Media- 
tor. I  learned,  therefore,  that  Christ  was  not  God,  in  the 
highest  and  purest  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  Son  of  God — 
*'  The  only  begotten  son  of  the  Father."  I  also  learned  that 
God  was  infinitely  unmutahle,  was  "  of  one  mind,''  and  none 
could  turn  him — "  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turning''' 
— that  His  nature  was  uncreated,  underived,  and  therefore 
infinitely  above  all  possible  extraneous  influences,  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  slightest  semblance  of  a  change  ;  and  that  thai 
nature  was  Love  ! 

I  learned  consequently  that  the  mission  of  Christ  was  not 
to  appease  divine  wrath,  nor  sufi'er  the  penalty  of  the  divine 
law  as  a  substitute  for  the  sinner  ;  nor  to  influence  God  to  love 
mankind,  to  reconcile  God  to  the  world,  or  purchase  salva- 
tion for  our  race  ;  so  far  from  this,  the  uncreated,  unpur- 
chased  love  of  God  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole.  The 
plan  of  salvation  originated  in  the  divine  nature ; — "  Herein 
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is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent 
jiis  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  (1  John,  4,  10.) 
'•  For  God  so  loved  the  tcorld,  that  He  sent  his  only  begotten 
Son,"  (John  3:  16.)  Hence,  so  far  from  Christ's  "  purcliasing 
our  pardon,"  or  salvation,  (as  sung  by  the  Methodists)  he  was 
simply  the  messenger,  the  bearer  of  it ;  He  receives  the  gift 
from  the  hand  of  the  Father,  and  brings  it  down  and  bestows 

it  on  man- 
Here  surely  was  a  great  advance  from  Calvinism,  or,  at 
least,  a  wide  departure  from  its  teachings.  But,  thus  far  I 
believe  our  whole  denomination  in  America  have  gone. 
There  are  few,  or  none,  who  have  studied  the  Scriptures — and 
this,  thank  God,  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  Universalists 
— who  will  dissent  from  the  above  position.  But  there  are  other 
points  wherein  there  exists  a  diversity  of  opinion  ;  and 
some  of  these  points,  most  important  in  my  estimation,  I  am 
now  about  to  contend  with.  I  am  not,  however,  going  to 
combat,  nor  even  attempt  to  state  the  opinions  of  others  ;  but 
merely  to  advance  my  own,  with  some  brief  reasons  for  en- 
tertaining them.  In  doing  this,  1  shall  omit  further  notice  of 
the  position  taken  above  in  respect  to  the  divine  character, 
and  the  ultimate  object  of  the  mission  of  the  divine  Mediator; 
although  I  may  more'  fully  explain  my  views  of  the  char- 
acter of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  I  shall  probably  state 
iny  vie^s  explicitly  under  tlie  five  following  propositions. 


PROPOSITION  I.-OF  MAN. 


Man  is  tlie  moral  offspring  of  God  ;  lie  possesses  freedom  of 
moral  action  loitliin  his  sphere  ;  is  not  bound  hy  the  fatality 
of  divine  decrees,  hit  has  works  which  are  properly  called 
his  own,  and  for  which  he  is  rewar  dalle  or  punishahle. 

That  man  is  the  offspring  of  God,  I  learn  explicitly  from 
the  revelation  God  has  made  to  the  world,  wherein  He  is 
called,  "The  Father  of  Spirits^'— (Heb.  12:  9  ;)  and  "The 
God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh"— (Num.  27  :  16  ;)  and  by  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  wherein  he  instructs  us  so  to  denominate 
Him  in  our  supplications  ;  as  well  as  by  the  inspired  apostle, 
who  declares  that  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood"' — (i.  e.  one 
fountain  of  life) — "all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;"  consequently  "  we  are  also  his  ofl?spring" 
— (Acts  17:  26,  27,  28;)  and  because  the  New  Testament 
writers,  every  where,  make  use  of  the  appellation  of  Father 
to  express  the  relation  which  God  bears  to  man.  * 

As  the  moral  offspring  of  God  created  in  his  likeness,  man 
must  possess  the  image  of  his  moral  attributes  ;  and  one  of 
those  attributes,  or  rather  the  basis  of  all,  must  be  thought, 
and  volition,  which  are  indispensible  properties  of  intellect, 
and  infinite  freedom  of  action — to  determine  and  do  what  he 
pleases.  Man,  therefore,  must  have  freedom  within  his 
sphere,  he  must  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  thought  and 
volition.  God  is  infinite,  man  is  finite.  And  although 
God  enstamped  upon  man  the  image  of  his  own  eternity  of 
duration,  by  the  indissoluble  relation  of  father  and  child,  he 
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left  but  the  impress  of  his  moral  attributes,  limited  and  finite, 
and  tlierefore  capable  of  endless  iniprovenicnt.  Man's  ac- 
tions, therefore,  though  free,  are  necessarily  limited,  and  can 
not  involve  infinite  consequences. 

But  I  not  only  infer  man's  moral  freedom  from  the  very  na- 
ture  of  his  being  ;  I  also  learn  it  from  the  wliolc  teachings 
of  divine  revelation. 

The  Scriptures  every  where  speak  of  man  as  a  moral 
agent,  as  a  being  who  enjoys  moral  freedom  of  action,  unre- 
stricted by  irresistible  decrees — who  does  works  properly 
called  his  own,  and  f^r  wliich  he  is  rewardablc  or  punishable. 
I  need  not  particularize  ;  take,  for  example,  this  passage 
wliich  is  perfectly  consonant  to  the  whole  teachings  of  the 
word  of  God  :  "  Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  it  shall  be  well  with 
him  ;  for  they  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  doings  :  Woe  un- 
to the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him  ;  for  the  reward  of  his 
hands  shall  be  given  him."  Isa.  (3  :   10,  11.  ) 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  destroys 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  nullifies  his  decrees,  and  deprives 
him  of  his  foreknowledge. 

I  dislike  the  term  decrees,  when  applied  to  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God  ;  nor  is  it  a  common  term  of  Scripture. 
There  was  formerly  more  said  about  the  decrees  of  God,  in 
the  course  of  one  sermon,  than  can  be  found  about  them  in 
the  whole  Bible.  I  dislike  it  because  it  seems  to  imply  the 
existence  of  a  secret,  irresistible  power,  exerting  itself  over 
every  thought,  word,  and  action,  as  the  weight  of  a  clock,  or 
of  water,  upon  the  wheel  which  propels  tiie  machinery  at- 
tached to  them ;  and  seems  to  make  man  a  similar  passive 
machine  under  the  irresistible  impulse  of  the  decrees  of  God  ; 
and  so  Calvinists,  times  without  number,  have  defined  it. 
God's  foreknowledge  comprehends  all  events,  not  because  lie 
decrees  them,  but  because  "  He  declares  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginnmg,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  (to  us)  aro 
not  yet  done."  (Isa.  46:  10  :)  But  they  are,  and  always  were, 
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and  always  icill  he  done,  in  the  view  of  Him,  with  whom 
there  is  no  succession  of  time — with  whom  there  is  nothing 
old  and  nothing  new  ! 

As  I  have  said,  man  is  limited  in  all  his  powers  ;  he  can 
not  act,  nor  feel,  nor  think  above  his  sphere.  He  can  no  more 
think  infinitely  than  he  can  feel  or  act  infinitely.  We  speak 
of  infinite  extension  and  infinite  duration  ;  but  after  all  we 
have  no  just  conception  of  either  ;  our  thoughts  are  limited, 
we  fix  a  centre  and  boundary  to  infinite  space,  and  an  end  to 
infinite  duration — we  can  not  avoid  it.  When  man  attempts 
to  contemplate  the  subject,  he  becomes  lost  in  the  immensity 
of  thought,  and  at  length  is  compelled  to 

"  Drop  into  himself"  and  be  a  fool !" 

How  God  foreknows  all  events,  is  a  question  man,  with  all 
his  ingenuity  and  wisdom,  has  never  been  able  to  solve,  and 
never  will  be ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
so.  An  infinite  intelligence  must  be  infinite  ;  and  this  is  say- 
ing all,  in  a  few  words,  that  man  should  presume  to  say. 

Moreover,  divine  revelation  informs  us,  that  "  His  under- 
standing is  infinite,"  (Ps.  147 :  5  ;)  but  it  is  the  Westminster 
catechism,  not  the  Bible,  which  says,  "  God  fore-ordained 
■whatsoever  comes  to  pass." 

The  sovereignty  of  God  consists  in  his  ability  to  accom- 
plish his  will,  to  do  his  pleasure  and  perfect  his  purposes  in 
despite  of  all  opposition,  and  in  his  wisdom  to  make  the  free- 
will actions  of  his  creatures  subservient  thereto.  For  an 
illustration  take  the  case  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  re- 
corded in  Genesis,  chapters  37,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  and 
45.  God  had  revealed  to  Joseph  a  certain  purpose,  through 
the  medium  of  a  dream,  which  he  related  to  his  brethren  ; 
and  the  brethren  undertook  to  defeat  the  accomplishment  of 
that  purpose.  Never  did  a  set  of  men  act  more  freely  or 
more  wickedly ;  and  never  were  men  more  successful,  in 
their  own  estimation,  in  accomplishing  their  wishes  to  their 
fttU  extent.     They  as  effectually  prevented  his  exaltation,  in 
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their  own  belief,  and  according  to  the  keenest  perception  of 
liuman  foresight  and  wisdom,  as  tliough  they  had  actually 
shed  the  blood  wliich  they  made  their  father  believe  the  wild 
beasts  had  spilt. 

But  although  ihey  acted  with  perfect  freedom,  without  the 
least  restriction  of  their  liberty,  accomplished  all  they  then 
desired  to  accomplish,  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  power 
above  them  which  took  the  action  out  of  their  hands — when 
they  had  done  all  that  finite  beings  could  do,  and  with  that 
very  action,  by  which  they  designed  to  defeat  his  will,  per- 
fected his  own  divine  plan.  Here,  then,  is  fully  illustrated 
the  sovereighty  of  God  ;  not  in  making  his  creatures  ma- 
chines, nor  slaves,  but  in  making  them  free  agents,  and  su- 
per-abounding and  super-controlling  that  freedom  by  his 
own  power  and  wisdom. 


PROPOSITION  II -OF  SALVATION. 


Salvation  is  not  a  deliverance  from  deserved  punislimeiit,  nor  a 
transition  from  one  mode  of  existence  to  another,  nor  does  it 
exclusively  consist  in  a  deliverance  from  sin  ;  hut  it  does  con' 
sist  in  purity  of  soul  produced  by  that  knowledge  of  the  di- 
vine nature  and  moral  government  of  God,  which  gives  con- 
fidence  in  the  divine  will,  supreme  love  to  all  the  divine  attri- 
butes, and  assimilates  the  whole  moral  man  to  the  divine 
character. 

Salvation  can  not  be  a  deliverance  from  deserved  punish- 
ment,  because  deliverance  from  deserved  punishment  would 
rather  have  a  tendency  to  make  men  reckless  of  their  con- 
duct than  to  reform  them  ;  moreover  the  Scriptures  abound 
with  declarations  to  the  contrary  ;  "  God  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  per- 
sons  with  God  ;"  (Rom.  2 :  6,  11,)— "He  that  doeth  wrong 
shall  receive  for  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done  ;  and  there 
is  no  respect  of  persons  ;"  (Col.  3  :  25) — "  Though  hand  join 
in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished  ;"  (Prov.  11 : 
21.).—"  The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffer- 
ing,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth  ;  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin  ; 
and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty. ^^  (Ex.  34:  6,  7.) 
Now  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  certainly  a  means  which 
God  makes  use  of  for  the  salvation  of  man.  But  according  to 
the  declarations  of.  Almighty  God,  it  will  not  clear  the 
guilty  J    it   will  not  deliver   from   deserved   punishment ; 
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therefore,  deliverance  from  deserved  punishment  is  not  sal- 
vation, nor  a  means  of  salvation. 

Salvation  is  not  a  transition  from  one  mode  of  existence  to 
another,  because  it  consists  in  a  moral  condition.     Therefore, 
an  alteration  of  local  situation,  unless  that  alteration  produ- 
ces a  moral  change,  can  have  no  ellect  to  produce  salvation. 
Nor  does  salvation  consist  exclusively  in  a  deliverance  from 
sin,  because  there  may  be  instances  of  perfect  innocency — 
of  sinless  purity,  with  incapacity  to  enjoy  salvation  :  witness 
the  infant  and  the  idiot.  Salvation  is  not  a  negative,  but  a  posi- 
tive state.     But   the  salvation  which  Christ  came  to  effect 
and  administer  is  a  state  of  supreme  felicity,  with  the   soul 
filled  "with   joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  ;'' and  this 
can  only  be  effected  by  the  highest  state  of  intellectual  im- 
provement, and  a  perfect  development  of  all  the  moral  pow- 
ers, which  are  emanations  of  the  divine  perfections.     Salva- 
tion is  a  progressive  work,  and  is  effected  only  by   divine 
instruction.     Christ  is   emphatically    called   the  Teacher  ; 
and  this  is  the  niost  significant  of  his  character,  as  mediator 
and  Savior,  of  any  appellation  that  can  be  given  him.     lie 
expressly  informs  us  that  teaching  the  truth  was  the  great 
work  of  his  mission;   "To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for 
this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness 
unto  the  truth;''  (John  18  :  37,) — and  that  truth  concerned 
the  divine  character.     "  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  (eter- 
nal  felicity— for  life,    in   the  religious   acceptation   of  the 
term,  is  happiness)  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  (Rom. 
6:  23;)  "And  this  is   life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent."  (John  17  :  3.)     "  This  gift  Christ  confers  by  revealing 
the  Father,  of  whom   he  is  the  true  moral  image  and  like- 
ness;" (Heb.  1 :  3,)— "by  doing  his  Father's  will  ;"  (Jolm 
6  :  38,)—"  by  performing  his  Father's  works  ;"  (John  4  :  34) 
"  by  publishing  his  Father's  doctrine,  or  purposes  ;"  (John  7  : 
16)— and  in  all  things,  and  in  all  ways,  through  his  whole 
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ministry,  in  ttaching  us  of  the  Father.  And  he  is  the  only 
medium  through  which  we  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
God — "  For  there  is  none  other  name  given  under  heaven 
among  men,  whereby  we  must,  (or  can)  be  saved  ;"  (Acts  4  : 
12) — "No  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he,  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him ;"  (Matt.  11  :  27.)  The 
Bible  was  not  given, ^neither  did  Christ  come,  to  teach  us  tha^ 
there  was  a  God.  The  evidences  of  that  truth  were  in- 
scribed, in  bold  relief,  on  the  face  of  the  visible  creation, 
that  "elder  scripture  writ  by  God's  own  hand."  But  the 
Bible  was  given  to  teach  us  something  about  God ;  and  the 
anointed  came  to  unfold  to  us  all  the  adorable  perfections  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  by  that  means  to  raise  us,  step  by 
step,  from  the  labyrinth  of  darkness,  in  which  we  were  in- 
volved, and  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  to  excite  in  our 
souls  supreme  love,  reverence,  and  adoration  for  the  divine 
character — to  assimilate  that  character,  and  prepare  us  for 
exalted  beatitude  in  the  resurrection  state. 


PROPOSITION  III.-OF  CHRIST  AND 

THE  MEDIATORIAL  KINGDOM. 


Christ  is  the  S&n  of  God  in  a  more  exalted  sense  than  Adam, 
or  his  posterity.  He  had  an  individual  existence  prior  to  the 
icorks  of  creation — loas  the  agent  of  the  Father  in  the  icorks 
of  creation.  The  Mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ,  called  in 
the  Evangelists  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God,  is  not  the  kingdom  of  immortal  blessedness,  hut  prepar- 
atory to  the  immortal  state.  This  kingdom  is  not  confined  to 
the  present  mode  of  existence,  hut  includes  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present.  This  kingdom  is  not  a  state  of  prolxitian^ 
hut  of  discipline  and  instruction. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  any  further  exposition 
of  my  views  in  respect  to  the  unity  of  God,  or  the  sonship 
and  dependence  of  Christ;  as  I  have  already  been  suflicient- 
Iv  explicit  on  that  subject  in  my  former  remarks.  Tlic  ap. 
plication  of  the  term,  God,  to  Christ,  is  in  a  subordinate  sense, 
as  it  was  applied  to  Moses  and  to  the  Judges  of  Israel :  so  the 
divine  Redeemer  himself  argued,  in  reply  to  the  accusation 
of  blasphemy  :  "  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said,  ye  are 
irods?  If  he  called  them  gods,  unto  whom  the  word  of  Ciotl 
caiTie,  and  the  scripture  can  not  be  broken,  say  ye  of  him? 
whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the  world, 
thou  blasphemest ;  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  ?'* 
(John  10 :  34,  35,  36.)  But  I  desire  to  make  a  few  further 
remarks  on  the  character  of  Christ,  and  his  pre-existcnce: 
because  it  is  a  subject  on  whicli  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions 
'n  Cliristendom,  and  even  among  Universalists. 
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I  learn  the  superior  sonship  of  Christ  from  the  fact,  that  he 
is  called,  "  The  only  hegotten  Son  of  the  Father,"  John  1  :  14, 
and  elsewhere.     I  here  leave  out  the  account  of  his  miracu- 
lous conception,  because  it  has  been  rejected  by  many  learned 
and  pious  minds  as  spurious ;  though  I  unhesitatingly  acknow- 
ledge,  that  their  reasons  for  rejecting  the  account  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  me.     I  learn  his  priority  of  existence 
from  the  fact,  that  he  is  called,  "  The  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion of  God,"  (Pvev.  3:  14,)  and  that  he  was  "Before  all 
things."  (Col.  1  :   17.)     I  come,  therefore,  to  the  very  reason- 
able,  and  clearly,  as  I  believe  it  will  appear  from  what  follows, 
the  only  Scriptural  conclusion,  that  Christ  was  the  first  produc- 
tion of  the  energies  of  creative  power,  and  the  only  being  that 
the  supreme  God  did  immediately,  (I  mean,  without  a  Media- 
tor— without  an  x\gent,)  create.     I  also  learn  the  fact  of  his 
priority  of  existence  from  his  own  divine  teachings.  He  says, 
"I  came  down  from  heaven."  (John  6 :   38.)      Hence,  he 
surely  existed  in  heaven  before  he  came  on  earth.     Again, 
"Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  (John  8:    58.)     And  in  his 
prayer,  (John  17  :  5,)  he  says,  "  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  lefore 
the  world  was.''     That  he  was  the  Agent  of  the  Father  in  the 
work  of  creation,  and  consequently  always  stood  as  a  Media- 
tor between  God  and  his  works — as  the  medium  through  whom 
all   communications  were  ever  made   from  the  self-existent 
Father  to  the  intelligent  world,  I  learn  from  the  plain,  unam- 
biguous, and  unequivocal  language  of  inspiration :  "  All  things 
were  made  by  him  ;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made 
that  was  made."  (John    1:  3.)     Again,  "God   created  all 
things  by  Jesus  Christ."  (Eph.  3:  9.)     Once   more;  "For 
by  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that 
are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible  ;   whether  they  be  thrones, 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or   powers  ;  all  things  were 
created  by  him,  and  for  him  ;  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and 
by  him  all  things  consist."  (Col.  1 :  16,  17.)     It   appears  to 
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me  utterly  impossible  for  any  person  to  frame  language,  that 
will  more  clearly  express  the  position  I  have  taken,  than  the 
foregoing  passages  of  Scripture  ;  nor  can  I  see  the  possibility 
of  avoiding  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived,  without 
the  most  perverse  departure  from  the  words  of  inspiration. 
Besides,  I  do  not  discover  that  the  views  I  have  taken  reflect 
any  dishonor  upon  the  character  of  God,  or  of  the  divine  Me- 
diator; but  rather  add  a  lustre  to  the  character  olthat  invis- 
ible  Divinity,  who  thus  so  clearly  reveals  all  his  adorable  per- 
fections  to  tlie  intelligent  world,  by  him  who  is  declared  to  be 
''The  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  the  first  born  of  every 
creature." 

That  the  mediatorial  kingdom,  or  kingdom  of  God,  men- 
tioned by  the  Evangelists,  is  not  the  kingdom  of  immortality, 
I  learn  from  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  given  up,  or  the  authority 
resigned,  when  a  certain  event  shall  be  accomplished,  and  to 
be  succeeded  by  another  state  of  things.  It  was  established 
for  a  specific  purpose,  and  that  purpose  embraced  the  subju- 
gation and  reconciliation  of  all  things  to  God.  The  prophet 
says,  "  And  a  kingdom  was  given  to  him,  that  all  people,  na- 
tions, and  languages  should  serve  him."  (Dan.  7:  14.)  The 
apostle  says,  '•  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  de- 
livered up  the  kingdom  to  Crod,  even  the  Father ;  when  he 
shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority,  and  power. 
For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet. 
And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall 
the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  (1  Cor.  15  :  24, 
25,  2S.) 

Tliis  kingdom  is  so  denominated,  perhaps,  because  Christ 
rules  in  it  supremely,  as  Lawgiver,  King,  and  Judge  ;  but 
there  is  very  little  analogy  between  his  kingdom  and  the  king- 
doms of  tliis  world.  We  would,  I  am  persuaded,  in  the  pre- 
sent age  of  the  world,  set  forth  a  more  correct  idea  of  it,  if 
we  should  denominate  it  a  school ;   for  it  is  a  school  of  divine 
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instruction,  as  has  been  before  demonstrated,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  divine  Principal  and  Teacher ;  and  he  has  established 
such  modes  of  teaching   and  discipline,  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  more  fully  to  speak  hereafter,  as  are  calculated 
to  accomplish  the  great  purposes  of  its  establishment.     This 
kingdom  extends,  not  only  over  the  present  mode  of  existence, 
but  also  over  the  future.     The  dissolution  of  this  mortal  body, 
simply,  can  not,  according  to  the  view-s  I  have  presented,  and 
which  I  believe  are  the  only  views  sanctioned  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, fit  and  prepare  the  soul  for  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  immortal  inheritance.     Nor  can  I  conceive  that 
an  unconscious  sleep,  from  the  death  of  the  body  to  the  re- 
surrection, can  have  a  more  salutary  effect.     Therefore,  there 
is  an  intermediate  state  of  instruction,  between  the  dissolution 
of  the  body  and  the  consummating  event,  called  "the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead."     And  that  there  is  a  continuous  con- 
scious state,  between  the  death  of  the  body  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  I  learn  most  clearly  from  the  declaration  of 
our  Savior,  where  he  says  of  God,  "  He  is  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.     For  he  is  not 
a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  ;  for  all  live  unto  him.'' 
(Luke,  20:  37,  33.)     I  also  learn  it  from  the  appearance  of 
Moses  and  Elias  at  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  mount ; 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  appearance  of  many  at  the  time 
of  the  crucifixion ;  as  well  as  from  numerous  declarations  of 
the  inspired  apostle,  which,  to  me,  would  be  meaningless  with- 
out the  existence  of  such  a  state  :  such,  for  example,  as  "To 
live  is  Christ,  but  to  die  is  gain ;"  and,  "  It  is  better  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ."     See  Philippians,  1  :  21,  23,  and  many 
other  passages. 

The  amplitude  of  the  kingdom  and  the  mission  of  our  S'a- 
vior,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  every  prediction  of  "  God's 
holy  prophets,"  who  have  spoken  of  his  coming,  "and  the 
glory  that  should  follow."  Hear  a  few  of  them.  "I  will 
declare  the  decree,  [Ah !  here  is  a  decree ;  but  it  regards 
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the  purpose  of  God — not  the  actions  of  men,]   Tliou  art  my 
Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thq|.     Ask  of  me,  and   I  shall 
give  thee  tlie  heathen  for  thine  iniierita^'»»,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the^arth  for  thy  possession."  (Ps.  2:  7,  8.)     "  IIo 
shall  have  f'Dminion  also  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  rivers 
unto  the  ei  ds  oi'  the  earth."  (Ps.  72  :  8.)  "  It  is  a  light  thing 
tliat  thou  si  luldst  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Ja- 
cob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel  ;   I  will  also  give 
thee  for  a  Ight  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  may  est  be  my  salva- 
tion unto  the  end  of  the  earth."  (Isaiah   49:  6.)     It  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  says, 
"  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and   hath  given  a/l  things  into 
his  hand."  (John   3:  35.)     The  unerring  word  of  the  Son 
of  God  assures  us,  that  "All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of 
my  Father."  (Matthew   11:   18.)     "  All  power  is  given  un- 
to me  in /leaiTrt,  and  in  earlh.^^  (Matthew  28:  18.)     But  to 
be  in  this  kingdom  implies,  to  be  under  the  immediate  instruc- 
tion of  Christ,  or  under  the  influence  of  the   institutions  and 
means  which  he  has  appointed  to  be  employed  in   this  divine 
school ;  and  to  be  out  of  this  kingdom,  is  to  be  excluded  from 
those  privileges.     Hence,  Christ  says  to  the  Jews,  who  had 
heretofore  been  under  the  more  immediate  and  efficient  means 
of  divine  instruction,  "The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken 
from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  there- 
of"  (Matthew  21  :  43.)     "Many  shall  come  from  the  east 
and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :   but  the  children   of  the 
kingdom  shall  b3  cast  out  into  utter  darkness."  (Matthew  8  : 
11,12.)     "There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
when   ye   shall    see    Abraham,    and    Isaac,  and    Jacob,  and 
all  the  prophets,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  yourselves 
thrust  out."  (Luke  13:  28.)     This  view  explains  and  har- 
monizes many    expressions  of  the  Savior,  which  otherwise 
would  be  enigmatical ;  such  as  taking  away  the  keys  of  know, 
ledge — taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence — shutting 
E — E 
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up  the  kingdom  of  heaven — and,  especially,  the  gift  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  Peter,  Avho  by  this  special 
favor  was  authorized  and  empowered  to  open  this  new  school, 
both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

That  the  authority  and  mission  of  Christ  extend  over  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present  mode  of  existence,  I  learn  from 
the  inspired  apostles.  They  denominate  him,  "  The  Judge, 
\i.  e.  Ruler  and  Teacher,]  of  the  quick  and  the  dead."  (Acts 
10  :  42  ;  2  Tim.  4  :  1 ;  1  Peter  4:5.)  Once  more  :  *'  Whe- 
ther we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  whether  we  die,  we 
die  unto  the  Lord ;  whether  we  live  therefore  or  die,  we  are 
the  Lord's.  For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and 
revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living." 
(Rom.  14:  8,9.) 

That  the  kingdom  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  not  a 
state  of  prohation,  is  obvious  from  its  very  nature,  and  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  established.  Prohation  is  not  a  term  of 
Scripture  ;  nor  is  it  applicable  to  any  state  or  condition  of  man 
under  the  government  of  Christ.  Christ  did  not  come  to  try 
men — to  see  if  they  were  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  glory  ;  but,  by 
suitable  and  proper  instruction  and  discipline,  to  make  them  so. 
The  state  of  man,  therefore,  through  the  whole  reign  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  both  in  the  present  and  future  modes  of 
existence,  is  a  state  of  discipline,  instruction,  and  improve- 
ment. 


PROPOSITION  IV-OF  PUiNISHlVIENT. 


Punishment,  under  the  government  of  Christ,  is  not  vindictive, 
nor  relaliaiory  ;  hut  disciplinary  and  emendatory. 

Nothing  reflects  so  much  dishonor  on  the  divine  cliaracter 
— so 'tarnishes  the  divine  glory,  as  to  ascribe  vindictiveness,  or 
a  spirit  of  retaliation,  to  God!  This  representation  of  the  di- 
vine Being,  together  with  the  other  absurdities  of  Calvinism, 
once  almost  drove  me  into  the  "  bottomless  pit"  of  infidelity. 
In  the  v^hole  administration  of  the  divine  government,  in  all 
its  ramifications,  there  is,  there  can  be  but  one  ultimate  pur- 
pose and  design ;  and  that  is  the  willing  subjection  of  all 
moral  intelligences  to  the  li'f/Z,  and  their  assimilation  to  the 
character  of  God,  thereby  making  them  "  partakers  "  of  the 
felicity  "  of  the  divine  nature."  Does  any  one  say,  "  God 
governs  for  his  own  glory?"  I  answer,  "  This  is  for  the  glory 
of  God."  The  glory  of  God  is  displayed  in  the  revelation  of 
his  adorable  perfections,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  his 
divine  purposes  ;  and  in  no  other  way  could  he  appear  glori- 
ous. All  the  divine  attributes  harmonize — there  are  no  con- 
flicting demands  between  them.  What  justice  demands  of  the 
sinner,  mercy  pleads  for;  and  the  stripes  that  justice  inflicts, 
mercy  approves  and  sanctities.  What  else  could  the  Psalmist 
mean  when  he  said,  "Unto  thee,  O  Lord,  belongeth  mercy  ; 
for  thou  renderest  to  every  man  according  to  his  work."  (Ps, 
62  :  12.)  We  know  that  justice  demands  an  equitable  retri- 
bution— a  suitable  punishment,  according  to  our  sins ;  but 
unless  it  has  a  still  further  demand — has  an  eye  on  the  conse- 
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quences  of  that  puDishment — if  it  be  satisfied  with  the  mere 
infliction  of  pain,  it  becomes  revenge,  not  justice.  But  God 
says,  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  that  he  has  no  pleasure 
in  the  punishment  itself — in  the  pain  inflicted  ;  but  in  the  ef- 
fect designed  to  be  produced  thereby:  "As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  God.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death,  [punishment,]  of 
the  wicked  ;  hut  that  the  wicked  turn  from  Ms  way,  and  live" 
(Ezekiel  33  :  11.)  Punishment,  in  order  to  be  just  and  equi- 
table, and  not  vindictive  and  unmerciful,  must  be  a  means, 
and  not  an  end  ;  and  just  enough  to  accomplish  the  end  de- 
.signed,  and  no  more  ;  and  by  that  the  quantity  of  punishment 
must  be  measured,  and  not  by  the  magnitude  of  the  offense. 
In  all  human  penal  codes  there  is  something  vindictive.  •  We 
graduate  the  punishment  by  the  magnitude  of  the  offense,  and 
not  by  the  effect  produced.  We  say,  if  a  man  steal  so  much, 
he  shall  be  so  long  confined  in  the  common  jail ;  if  he  steal 
so  much  more,  he  shall  go  to  the  penitentiary  for  one  year ; 
and  if  he  steal  still  more,  he  shall  go  for  a  longer  term,  &c., 
without  any  regard  to  his  moral  reformation.  It  is  not  so  with 
God ;  he  says,  "  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from 
his  wickedness  which  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  which 
is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive."  (Eze.  18: 
27.)  Nor  is  it  so  with  an  earthly  parent.  To  illustrate  :  A 
parent  has  two  sons ;  both  commit  offenses  against  his  gov- 
ernment which  merit  correction  ;  but  the  crime  of  one  is  very 
trifling,  just  enough  to  make  correction  necessary;  while  that 
of  the  other  is  most  heinous.  The  parent  calls  both  to  an 
account;  and  according  to  human  laws,  and  the  ordinary 
opinions  of  mankind  in  regard  to  the  demerit  of  sin  and  the 
demands  of  justice,  one  must  receive  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment, while  '^.  flight  correction  is  all  the  other  deserves.  But 
the  parent  is  u.liuenced  by  parental  feeliags  and  sympathies. 
He  does  not  pui.'ish  for  the  sake  of  gratifvinsf  vindictive  feel- 
ings,  but  to  r.  f:./m  his  sons — to  bring  them  to  repentance. 
He  takes  no  p:   asure  in  the  pain  they  endure  ;  but,  although 
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painful  to  himself  to  chastise  them,  he  is  encouraged  to  do  it, 
and  consoled  for  tlie  pain  lie  endures  only  by  the  hope  of  the 
beneficial  etfects  it  will  produce  upon  liis  wayward  children. 
He  begins  with  the  greatest  otTender;  and  before  he  has  in- 
flicted the  fifth  stripe,  the  child  falls  on  his  knees,  asks  par- 
don for  his  offense,  and  promises  amendment  .  It  is  enough 
— tiie  object  is  attained — he  has  received  all  hed(!serves,  and 
to  inflict  another  blow  would  be  cruelty.  The  parent  then 
calls  up  the  light  offender,  and  commences  with  him  ;  but  he 
is  as  stubborn  as  a  bull,  and  receives  as  many  as  the  ancient 
Jewish  law  could  inflict,  forty  save  one,  and  perhaps  more, 
before  he  yields.  Now  this  last  has  received  no  more  than 
he  deserved,  althoufrh  he  has  received  ten  times  the  amount 
of  the  great  offender,  because  he  has  received  no  more  than 
was  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect ;  and  to  have 
stopped  short  of  tiiis  would  have  been  both  unjust  and  unmer- 
ciful. Here,  then,  are  justice  and  mercy  blended,  and  satis- 
fied— ^justice  in  the  retribution  awarded,  and  mercy  in  the  ef- 
fect produced  ;  and  this  I  consider  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
retributive  government  of  our  heavenly  Father.  And  this, 
we  surely  learn  from  Holy  Writ ;  for  when  God  threatened 
the  most  severe  punishment  conceivable  upon  Israel,  he  said, 
''  By  this,  therefore,  shall  the  iniquity  of  Jacob  be  purged  ; 
and  this  is  all  the  fruit  to  lake  away  his  sins  ;  when  he  maketh 
all  the  stones  of  the  altar  as  chalk-stones  that  are  beaten  in 
sunder,  the  groves  and  the  images  shall  not  stand  up."'  (Isa. 
37:9.)  ^ 

From  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this  subject  we  discover, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  under  the  divine  government  as 
penal  punishment  for  sin;  that  is,  so  much  punishment  be- 
cause of  such  an  amount  of  transgression,  but  a  punishment 
IN  sin.  God  makes  the  way  of  the  transgressors  hard,  not 
because  they  have  sinned,  but  because  they  do  sin  ;  and  this 
is  done  not  to  gratify  a  vindictive  spirit,  but  to  convince  them 
of  the  mistake  they  have  made,  dissuade  them  from  sin,  turn 
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them  from  an  evil  course,  and,  with  other  means,  to  "  heal  all 
their  backslidings."  Neither  is  there  any  reward  for  obedi- 
ence, but  IN  obedience.  In  keeping  the  commands  there  is 
great  reward  ;  (Ps.  19 :  11,)  in  the  elevated  enjoyment  which 
the  soul  received  in  the  very  act  of  obedience  ;  and  this  is  re- 
ward enough.  My  friend  invites  me  to  a  feast ;  I  accept  the 
proifered  hospitality,  and  luxuriate  in  the  gratification  and 
pleasure  of  the  entertainment.  But  with  what  astonishment 
and  surprise  would  he  stare  at  me,  if,  after  I  had  enjoyed  his 
kindness  and  partaken  of  his  bounty,  I  should  step  up  to  him. 
and  demand  pay  for  what  I  had  received  ?  Equally  absurd 
is  the  general  notion  of  being  rewardedybr  our  acts  of  right- 
eousness. 

Punishment — I  use  tliis  term  because  it  is  a  common  one, 
although  I  dislike  it ;  for,  according  to  the  general  accepta- 
tion, it  always  carries  with  it  a  notion  of  vindictiveness — but 
punishment,  under  the  divine  government,  is  not,  therefore, 
vindictive,  but  disciplinary  and  emendatory ;  and  this  disci- 
pline, if  I  am  right  in  my  views  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  is  extended  through  every  department  of  that  school, 
and  will  necessarily  continue  until  his  pupils  have  completed 
their  primary  education,  and  are  prepared  for  a  higher  sphere. 
Suffering  will  only  be  proportionable  to'  our  obstinacy,  or  the 
darkness  we  have  involved  ourselves  in  by  transgression. 
That  man  will  commit  sin  in  a  future  state  I  argue  not — be- 
lieve not.  But  I  see  no  inconsistency  in  supposing  that  he 
may  suffer  the  consequences  of  sin,  through  the  darkness 
which  he  has  brought  upon  himself  by  transgression,  and  by 
his  neglecting  to  improve  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  pre- 
sent life.  And  such,  it  clearly  appears  to  me,  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostle,  where  he  says,  that  "  Christ  being  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  spirit,  went  and  preached 
to  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  were  sometime  disobedient,  when 
the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah.'"  (1 
Peter  3 :  18,  19,  20.)     Eveiy  other  exposition  of  this  passage 
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that  I  have  ever  seen  advanccil,  appears  to  nio  to  be  far-fetched, 
«»traine(i,  and  irrelevant. 

I  formerly — a  great  many  years  ago — reasoned,  that  as  all 
sin  originated  in  our  earthly  natures,  our  animal  propensities 
being  alone  vulnerable  to  temptation,  and  sin  being  the  only 
cause  of  misery  ;  when  our  bodies  were  dissolved,  our 
animal  propensities  destroyed,  all  temptation  to  sin  would 
cease,  and  sin,  which  is  the  cause  of  misery,  consequently 
would  come  to  an  end  ;  and  as  the  effect  must  cease  when 
the  cause  is  destroyed,  therefore  there  could  be  no  misery  or 
suffering  after  the  dissolution  of  our  mortal  bodies:  not  con- 
sidering the  fact,  that  a  consequence  may  remain  long  after 
the  cause  which  produced  it  haisceaseil  to  operate.  My  body 
may  be  prostrated  by  a  burning  fever,  (as  it  has  been,)  near 
to  dissolution — that  fever  may  yield  to  medical  treatment,  and 
be  entirely  expelled  from  the  physical  system ;  yet  it  will 
take  a  long  while  after  the  fever  is  removed,  with  careful 
nursing  and  strict  regimen,  to  restore  one  to  health  and  strength. 
Again  :  The  parent  provides  a  school  for  his  son,  and  furnishes 
him  with  all  the  means  necessary  to  obtain,  during  his  minor- 
ity, a  competent  education  to  transact  the  business  of  life  when 
he  becomes  a  man  ;  but  the  son,  tlirough  idleness  and  inatten- 
tion to  the  means  afforded,  reaches  his  majority  in  a  state  of 
profound  ignorance.  And  although  he  now  sees  his  folly, 
and  deplores  his  neglect,  he  nevertheless  is  compelled  to  suf- 
fer the  consequence,  and  loses  time  and  happiness  by  being 
obliged  to  prosecute  studies  which  he  had  neglected  during 
his  minority. 


PROP.  V -OF  THE  RESURRECTION 


The  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  argued  ly  the  apostle  1  CoTo 
chap,  15,  not  a  resuscitation  qftliese  material  bodies  :  hut  ari- 
sing, or  resurrection  of  the  ivhole  body  of  the  church  from  the 
intermediate  state,  or  from  the  mediatorial  or  preparatory 
kingdom  to  the  immortal  kingdom. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  placed,  by 
the  apostle,  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith 
— as  that  on  which  the  whole  fabric  rests ;  a  denial  of  which 
represented  the  apostles  as  bearing  false  witness  of  God,  and 
overthrew  the  validity  of  the  whole  revelation  that  God  had 
made  toman.  It  has  always  been  considered  by  divines,  in 
every  age  of  the  church,  as  an  indispensible  article  of  the 
Christian  faith,  necessary  to  be  believed  in  order  to  secure 
salvation.  But  the  diverse  and  conflicting  opinions  which 
have  obtained,  in  regard  to  what  body  should  be  raised,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  state,  have  very  clear- 
ly proved  to  me, 'that  '-they  understood  not  what  they  said; 
nor  whereof  they  affirmed."  The  habit  of  applying  the 
word  resurrection,  in  all  cases  where  they  find  it,  to  a  single 
point,  has  led  many  into  the  most  absurd  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions ;  and  compelled  them  to  represent  that  state, 
wherein  Christ  said  there  should  be  no  more  death,  but  all 
its  subjects  should  be  "equal  unto  the  angels,  and  be  children 
of  God,  being  children  of  the  resurrection,"  as  a  state  of 
endless  impurity  and  death !  Others,  who  have  obtained  a 
more  correct  notion  of  the  resurrection  state,  seem  at  a  loss 
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about  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  its  occurrence.  One  maintains  that  there  is  no  inhe- 
rent principle  of  immortality  in  man — tliat  conscious  exist- 
ence is  alone  the  efiect  of  material  organization — that  at  the 
death  of  the  body  man  falls  into  an  unconscious  sleep,  and 
so  remains  until  the  time  of  the  resurrection  oftiio  dead,  when 
all  shall  be  raised  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  receive  tho 
bodies  identical  they  put  oil'  at  death,  in  a  retined  and  indis- 
soluble  nature,  and  resume  a  conscious  existence.  Anotlior 
maintains  that  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  means  the 
resurrection  of  all,  but  not  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  and  that 
the  resurrection  is  progressive  as  the  demise  of  our  race  is 
progressive,  one  after  another;  and  that  the  body  which  man 
lays  down,  "  is  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  but  God  giveth 
it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,"  at  the  time  of  putting  off' 
this  body  of  flesli ;  and  he  immediately  arises,  and  enters  into 
the  resurrection  state.  Others,  who  have  learned,  or  think 
they  have  learned,  from  the  words  of  the  apostle,  that  tho  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  and  the  simultaneous  change  of  the 
living,  is  an  event  that  is  to  take  place  at  a  specified  point  of 
time  ;  that  it  is  the  closing  event  of  the  mediatorial  mission ; 
and  also  that  there  is  an  intermediate  state  of  conscious  ex- 
istence— that  death  is  not  an  unconscious  sleep  of  the  soul — 
that  the  soul  exists  in  some  form,  and  must  therefore  have  a 
spiritual  body,  or  vehicle  ;  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  about  what  will 
be  raised.  The  soul  already  has  a  body,  exists  in  a  higher 
state  than  it  did  in  this  mortal  body,  and,  according  to  com- 
mon phraseology,  is  already  in  eternity,  and  inherits  immor- 
tality. What,  then,  can  be  raised  ?  What  beneficial  change 
can  it  experience  ?  These  are  questions  which  seem  difficult 
to  answer  upon  this  hypothesis. 

I  have  felt  deeply  interested  in  this  research,  having  never 
found  a  theory  published  by  uninspired  man  that  did  not,  in 
my  estimation,  involve  inextricable  difficulties.  But  I  c\o 
think  that  Heaven  has  opened  my  understanding  to  see  the 
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theory  of  the  inspired  apostle,  on  this  all-important  subject, 
which  is  not  only  reconcilable  with  itself,  but  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  general  thread  of  divine  revelation  on  tho 
tubject  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And  now,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  and  to  those 
thinking  heads  who  have,  certainly  on  -most  subjects,  thought 
longer  and  more  deeply  than  myself,  I  will  venture  "also  to 
give  mine  opinion." 

The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  anastasis,  translated 
resurrection,  according  to  Parkhurst,  is  not  a  resuscitation  of 
this  mortal  body,  nor  the  bringing  of  any  dead  thing»to  life; 
but  a  rising  up  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state,  or  situation  ; 
and  consequently  may  imply,  advancing  forward,  or  higher 
in  a  moral  condition;  as  I  am  satislied  it  often  does  mean. 
Parkhurst  says,  "  ariastasis,  from  anistemi,  to  rise,"  signifies 
'•  a  standing  on  the  feet  again,  orrismg,  as  opposed  to  falling. 
It  occurs,  though  figuratively,  in  this  view,  Luke  2:  34. 
(Comp.  Isa.  8;  14,  15.)  In  the  LXX  it  is  twice  used,  Lam. 
3  :  62,  Zeph.  3 :  8  ;  in  both  of  which  texts  it  answers  to  the 
Heb.  [word]  to  stand  up,  rise,  and  in  the  former  is  opposed  to 
sitting."     (Parkhurst^s  Greek  and  English  Lexicon.) 

From  the  word  itself,  then,  we  can  neither  learn  the  nature, 
nor  the  subjects  of  the  resurrection.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  apostle,  both  in  the  15th  chapter  of  first  Cor., 
and  4th  chapter  of  first  Thess.,  uses  the  terms  dead  and 
asleep,  not  necessarily  as  implying  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, but  in  opposition  to  life  in  the  flesh — to  distinguish  those 
who  have  departed  from  those  who  remain  in  the  flesh.  The 
subjects,  therefore,  of  the  resurrection  of  which  he  speaks, 
may  have  as  active  an  existence,  or  more  so,  than  men  in 
the  flesh  ;  but  are  not  in  as  high  a  moral  or  spiritual  state 
as  they  can  arrive  at.  It  should  also  be  noticed,  that  he  uses 
the  terms  Adam  and  Christ,  the  first  and  the  second  man,  a^ 
representatives  of  the  two  states  or  coaditions  of  man,  the 
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•  •aitlily  ami  tlie  spiritual.  Tlie  body  of  Adam  is  the  whole 
ho«ly  of  man  in  ihn  flesh;  the  body  of  Christ  is  ihat  whole 
body  redeemed  and  delivered  from  the  flesh  :  and  the  state  to 
wliich  that  whole  body  is  to  be  ultimately  raised,  is  a  state 
••like  unto  his  glorious  body. ^'  But  the  glorious  body  of  Christ 
•lid  not  appear  unto  the  disciples  at  his  resurrection  from  the 
tomb  of  Joseph  ;  but  only  to  Peter,  James,  and  John,  at  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  and  afterwards  to  Johii,  on  the  isle 
of  Patnios. 

Having  premised  the  foregoing  particulars,  1  am  prepared  • 
lo  enter  into  a  more  careful  and  critical  examination  of  the 
important  subject. 

In  the  15th  chaptor  of  1st  Corinthians,  which  contains  the 
Jiiost  elaborate  argument  the  apostle  uses  in  all  his  writings 
on  any  individual  subject,  we  find  four  positions  distinctly 
defined,  and  attended  to;  first,  the  factoid  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead ;  second,  the  order  of  the  resurrection,  in  point  of 
priority  and  time;  third,  the  mariner  of  the  resurrection,  and 
character  of  the  body  raised  ;  fourth,  the  consequence,  or  the 
resurrection  state.  That  this  august  event,  which  includes 
the  simultaneous  resurrection  of  all  the  dead,  and  the  change 
of  all  the  living,  takes  place  at  the  same  identical  instant  of 
time,  is  expressed  in  as  strong  and  as  plain  terms  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  use,  in  51st  and  52d  verses  :  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep, 
but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  at  the  last  trump;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed." 

Of  the  order  he  says,  "Christ  the  first-fruits;"  and  then 
no  more  until  the  consummation — until  thecoming  which  the 
apostle  particularly  describes  in  1st  Thessalonians,  4th  chap- 
ter, and  which  is  parallel  with  the  declaration  of  the  angels 
to  the  disciples  at  the  time  of  his  ascension,  (See  Acts  1:11,) 
when  he  "  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  authority,  and 
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power  ;"  and  when  "  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,'' 
(vs.  23 — 23,)  then  shall  all  the  members  of  his  body  be  rais- 
ed  up  ;  all  that  die  in  Adam,  the  earthly  body,  shall  be  made 
alive  in  Christ,  the  spiritual  body."  (v.  22.) 

In  the  whole  of  his  dr.scription  of  the  manner  of  the  resur- 
rection,  and  the  nature  and  character  of  the  body  to  be  raised, 
the  apostle  is  careful  to  use  the  singular  number  when  he 
speaks  of  the  body.     "  But  some  man  will  say,  how  are  the 
dead  raised  up?    and  with  what  locly,  (not  bodies,)  do  they 
'come  ?"     And  when  he   leaves  similitude   and  metaphor,  to 
describe  expressly  the  character  of  the  resurrection  body,  he 
uses  the  singular  pronoun,  it — it,  the  one  whole  body — "  It  is 
sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in   incorrupti'on."  (v.  42.) 
Compare  this  with  Rom.  8 :  2-3.     "  And  not  only  they,  but 
ourselves  also,  which  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit,  even 
we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption, 
to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body."     This  hody  was  the 
whole  creation,  which  the  apostle  had  before  said,  "  Was  made 
subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him  who 
hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope  ;"  that  is,  it  was  "  sown  in 
corruption,  in  dishonor,  in  iveakness,  a  natural  hody,'''     But 
God  had  not  left  them  without  a  hope,  and  with  this  hope,  al- 
though they  could  not  suppress   a  groan,  they  were   waiting 
for  it  to  receive  a  deliverance  '' from  the  bondage  of  corrup- 
tion  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  ;"  that  is, 
for  it  to  be  "  raised  in  incorruption,  in  glory,  in  power,  a  spir- 
itual  body,"  where  all  the   members  would   be  "  equal  unto 
the  angels  and  be  children  of  God,  being  children  of  the  re- 
surrection;"    and  until  which,  not  one  could  be   perfectly 
blessed,  because  "  While  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it."  (1  Cor.  12:  26.) 

The  apostle  often  makes  use  of  the  metaphor  of  the  phys- 
ical  human  body  to  illustrate  the  connection  of  the  members 
of  the  church,  and  the  relation  which  exists  between  Christ 
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and  the  church.  ''I  would  have  you  to  know  that  the  head 
of  every  man  is  Christ."  (1  Cor.  11:3.)  "  Now  are  ye  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular."  (1  Cor.  12:  17. > 
''For  we  are  members  of  his  flesh,  and  his  bones."  (Eph. 
5:   ;30.) 

Siiould  we  admit  tiiat  this  body,  or  any  of  the  members 
tliereof,  have  already  been  exalted  to  the  highest  state  of  spi- 
ritual glory,  and  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  full  frui- 
tion of  the  immortal  inheritance,  it  will  not  only  militate 
against  the  simultaneous  resurrection  of  all  the  dead,  but  will 
render  unintelligible  a  vast  many  passaojes  of  the  inspired 
word  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  one  above  quoted  ;  "  While 
one  member  suffers,  a//  the  members  sufler  with  it."  Besides, 
the  inheritance  is  a  joint  inheritance.  "  And  if  children,  then 
heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ."  (Rom.  8  : 
17.)  And  of  a  joint  inheritance,  the  eldest  can  not  come  into 
full  possession  until  the  youngest  heir  becomes  of  age. 

The  body  to  be  raised,  therefore,  is  a  body  already  'a  ex- 
istence, not  extinct,  nor  unconscious,  yet  not^in  its  higb -i  and 
most  exalted  state.  This  appears  to  be  plainly  the  do'j'.rine 
which  Christ  taught  to  the  SadduCees.  He  seemed  to  j'f  .di- 
cate  his  argument  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  upo  ;  the 
fact,  that  the  subjects  of  that  resurrection  were  not  e:-:tinct, 
but  still  lived  :  "  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  [and  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  present  tense  of  the  passive  verb,  are  raised^ 
in  this  connection,  has  a  future  signification,  the  same  as  arc 
io  he  raised^  because  all  present  understood  the  subject  of  the 
resurrection  of  which  they  were  speaking  to  he  future,  if  there 
could  be  any  such  event.]  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  t.  ven 
Moses  showed  at  the  busli,  when  he  called  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob ; 
for  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  (Luke 
20 :  37,  38.)  Now  the  argument,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this  : 
Because  they  are  not  dead,  but  still  live,  we  have  proof  that 
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God  will  raise  them.  Moreover,  we  have  positive  proof  that, 
when  Christ  was  upon  earth,  not  one  individual  member  ot 
this  body  had  been  exalted  to  the  highest  heavens.  "  And  no 
mail  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  who  came  down  from 
heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven."  (John  3  : 
13.)  And  again  ;  the  apostle  Peter  says,  "  For  David  is  not 
ascended  into  the  heavens."  (Acts  2  :  34.) 

People  are  in  a  habit  of  using  the  terms,  '•  immortality  '" 
and  "  eternity  "  familiarly,  as  applicable  to  that  state  into 
which  the  soul  enters  immediately  at  the  death  of  the  body, 
as  simply  signifying  a  continuous  perpetuity  of  existence  ; 
but  it  certainly  appears  to  me,  that  the  inspired  penmen  had 
a  higher,  a  more  refined,  and  a  more  exalted  meaning  in  the 
use  of  these  words.  The  term  "  eternity  "  is  used  but  once 
in  the  whole  Bible,  and  is  there  called  the  habitation  of  God. 
"■  For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity."  (Isa.  57:  15.)  The  apostle  says,  "Life  and  immor- 
tality are  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel."  (2  Tim.  1 : 
10.)  This  must  mean  that  the  Gospel  reveals  a  future  life, 
and  an  immortal  inheritance  to  be  enjoyed  in  that  life  ;  but  I 
do  not  understand  that  he  ineans  the -same  thing  by  life  as  by 
immortality.  He  says,  that  God  "  only  hath  immortality,  dwell- 
ing in  the  light,  which  no  man  can  approach  unto."  (1  Tim. 
6  :  16.)  Eternity,  therefore,  is  the  habitation  of  the  infinite, 
divine  mind;  and  immortality  is  the  blessedness  of  that  na^ 
ture.  Man,  therefore,  only  enters  eternity  when  he  unchange- 


ture 
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amy  approximates  the  divine  mind,  delivered  from  all  extra- 
neous influences  of  a  lower  nature ;  and  he  puts  on  immor- 
tality  when  every  member  of  the  great  body  is  so  exalted  as  to 
deliver  him  from  all  those  sympathies  which  can  in  any  de- 
gree impair  the  lofty  felicity  which  results  from  the  onward 
and  upward  exploration  of  the  endlessly-unfolding  divine  per- 
fections. 
It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  strong  as  demonstration,  that 
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there  is  an  immediate,  futuro  state  ;  tlurt  all  who  have  enter- 
ed that  state,  as  well  as  all  in  the  present  state  of  existence, 
are  subjects  of  the  mediatorial  or  preparatory  kingdom  of 
Christ ;  and  are,  or  will  become,  pupils  in  that  school  under 
the  tuition  of  the  divine  Teacher,  in  such  institutions,  forms, 
and  circumstances  as  are  adapted  to  their  conditions;  and  will 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  their  improvement,  that  is,  in- 
crease  in  blessedness  as  they  increase  in  divine  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  holiness  ;  and  suffer  all  the  consequences  of  ob- 
stinacy  and  misimprovement.  Were  I  to  indulge  a  conjec- 
ture, I  would  apprehend  thai  the  future  department  of  this 
school  was  the  higher  department,  with  greater  facilities  for 
advancement  in  divine  wisdom  and  divine  life  ;  hut  man  must 
be  free  there  as  well  as  here,  because  no  mind  can  be  com- 
pelled to  be  happy  contrary  to  its  will,  nor  can  he  be  so  with- 
out free,  voluntary  exercise  ;  for  mental  advancement  and 
moral  improvement  constitute  the  basis  of  all  that  can  be  pro- 
perly called  felicity. 

We  then  necessarily  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  hu- 
man family — the  posterit}'  ol'  the  earthly  Adam  in  the  aggre- 
gate— constitute  that  church  which  "  Christ  loved,  and  gave 
himself  for,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the 
washing  of  water  by  the  word,  that  he  might,  [at  last,]  pre- 
sent it  to  himself  as  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle,  cr  ary  such  thing;  but  that  it  might  be  holy,  and 
without  blemish."  (Eph.  5  :  25,  26,  27.)  And  when  all  this 
shall  b'e  accomplished,  "  Then  cometh  the  end  " — then  the 
trump  will  be  sounded — then  the  "Lord  himself  will  [again] 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  and  with  a  voice  of  the 
arch-angel  and  the  trump  of  God" — the  living  will  be  chang- 
ed — the  departed  and  the  living  be  united — "Christ  will  de- 
liver up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ;"  and,  united 
to  this  one  mystical  body,  raise  it  from  this  preparatory  or  me- 
diatorial kingdom  into  the  eternal  and  immortal  kingdom ; 
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and  into  the  perfect  fruition  of  the  immortal  inheritance  where 
•'  God  is  ALL  in  all."'     Amen. 

Then  will  be  heard  the  grateful  and  triumphant  song, 
bursting  in  sublime  symphony  from  the  united  voices  of  a 
redeemed  universe  :  "O  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave  ! 
where  is  thy  victory  ?  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Halleluiah!  Amen. 
■'  The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth !"    Amen,  and  Amen. 


PART  II. 

MISCELLANEOUS  POETRY. 


For  my  own  amusement,  and  for  the  gratification  of  particular  and  valued 
friends,  I  have  indulged  occasionally  in  the  muses  ^ith  such  gifts  as  have  been 
ix-c^itovv'ed  upon  me.  I  have  never  considered  myself  a  poet,  nor  claimed  sub- 
limity of  fancy  or  depth  of  thought  for  my  poetical  productions  ;  but  they 
have  served  to  fill  up  a  niche  in  the  versatility  of  a  busy  life,  and  have  gratified 
some  of  my  partial  aud  very  highly  esteemed  friends  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
sttch.  I  have  consented  to  introduce  a  few  pieces  to  such  of  my  readers  as  arc 
disposed  to  read  them,  at  the  close  of  my  book.  They  are  not  introduced  to 
gratify  the  delicate  spleen  of  the  connoisseur ;  nor  is  any  one  compelled  to  read 
♦hem  whose  fastidious  sensibility  may  be  woimded  by  tlie  roughness  of  th«i 
BUDibers  or  the  rudeness  of  the  rhyrae. 


F F 


THE  BLOOM  OF  SPRING. 

Written  in  the  year  1800  ;  and  designed  as  a  counterpart  to 
fhe  *'  Gloom  of  Autumn,''  a  popular  song  in  those  days. 


Join  with  me,  ye  youthful  songsters, 
Sing  the  blooming,  fragrant  spring — 

See  all  nature^s  beauties  brighten, 
See  all  nature  smile  again  ! 

Long  has  earth  been  bound  in  fetters, 

Nature's  beauties  stood  aghast ; 
But  returning  spring  now  flatters 

That  the  rage  of  winter's  past. 

See  the  limpid  waters  pouring 

From  the  lofty  mountain's  side, 
From  their  icy  fetters  roaring, 

Through  the  valley  smoothly  glide. 

See  the  woods  in  verdant  clothing  ; 

Feather'd  songsters  cheer  the  plain  ; 
View  the  landscape,  how  it  brightens — 

Meads  and  mountains  robed  in  green. 

See  the  lambs,  their  gambols  playing 
Round  their  bleating,  anxious  dams  ; 

The  swain,  through  verdant  groves  a-strayinj 
With  his  lover  hand-in-hand. 
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See  the  huntsman  briskly  bounding 
With  his  hounds,  the  wilds  to  rove ; 

While  his  mellow  horn  he's  sounding, 
Chase  the  roe-buck  through  the  grove. 

See  all  vegetation  springing — 
All  with  beauty  spring  adorn ; 

Fruit-trees,  white  as  lilies  blooming, 
Sweet  perfume  the  vernal  morn. 

Such  scenes  are  worthy  our  attention — 
Pleasant,  beauteous — Oh,  how  fair  ! 

They  lead  our  minds  to  contemplation — 
Transient,  fading  still  they  are  ! 

While  we  mourn  these  short-lived  pleasures, 
Quick  they  come — how  soon  they're  o'er  !- 

Consider,  there's  a  richer  treasure 
Where  life's  winter  is  no  more. 

Here  we're  bound  in  mortal  fetters, 
Here  confined  in  one  cold  clod  ; 

But  soon  this  broken  band  shall  let  us 
Return,  like  spring,  to  nature's  God. 

There  are  everlasting  pleasures  ; 

There  is  one  eternal  spring  ; 
There  reigns  our  Savior — blessed  Jesus  I 

There  his  praises  angels  sing. 

There  all  nations  shall  adore  him ; 

There  before  his  throne  shall  fall ; 
And,  in  one  united  anthem, 

His  redeeming  grace  extol. 
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These  are  pleasures  wuiiii  all  trouble — 

Jesus  stands  our  heavt  nly  Friend  ; 
This  repays  us,  more  than  double, 

Though  these  short-lived  pleasures  end. 

Haste,  O,  haste  our  quick  returning  ! 

Blessed  Jesus  !   call  us  home  ; 
Free  us  from  this  vale  of  mourning, 

To  thine  arms  bid  us  return. 


ELEGIAC  LINES. 

Writien  in  the  year  1802,  by  request  of  special  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M. ,  of  New  Salem,  Mass.,  who  were  be- 
reaved of  a  very  j^romising  daughter,  aged  about  three  years. 


List,  friends  !  and  hear  the  solemn  sound  ! 

The  gloom- wrapt  heavens,  and  woe-smit  ground, 

In  awful  trembling  stand  ! 
While  down  the  mission'd  angel  rode, 
Arm'd  with  the  shafts  of  death,  by  God, 

To  fulfil  his  dread  command  ! 

But  where,  great  Arbiter  of  fate. 
Thy  angel  send  ?     Thy  great  mandate 

Who  must  obey,  and  go  ? 
Must  hoary  age  tlie  summons  hear? 
Those  who  liave  pass'd  the  golden  year  ? 

Or  those  in  manhood  ?     No. 

Who,  then  ?     Oh,  mournful  to  declare  ; 
My  trembling  muse,  in  half  despair, 
Doth  scarce  assistance  bring  ; 
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The  orbs  of  light  in  splendor  fail, 
All  nature  joins  the  solemn  wail, 
While  mournfully  I  sing. 

In  Salem  sprang  a  lily  bright, 
Just  open'd  to  the  morning  light, 

Dear  Nancy's  emblem  proved  ; 
At  this  the  shafts  of  death  were  thrown  : 
The  lily's  cropp'd,  and  Nancy's  gone 

To  brighter  worlds  above. 

Her  infant  form  too  fair  appear'd 
To  dwell  in  clay,  with  mortals  here, 

So  Christ  hath  call'd  her  home, 
To  deck  the  fields  of  heaven  above, 
Where  all  are  fill'd  with  heavenly  love, 

And  love  fills  every  song. 

But  0,  the  agonies  and  smart 
That  rend  the  tender  parent's  heart, 

To  part  with  that  dear  flower  ! 
Scarce  did  their  eyes  her  beauty  trace. 
And  their  affection  on  her  place — 

She's  gone,  to  be  no  more. 

With  drooping  hearts  they  view  the  urn 
That  holds  the  tender,  death-like  form. 

And  kiss  the  sleeping  clay  ; 
And,  weeping,  cry,  O  cruel  death  ! 
Oh,  why  so  early  snatch  her  breath, 

And  hurry  her  away. 

But  cease,  fond  parents  !   cease  to  mourn, 
And  let  your  peace  again  return, 
And  worship,  praise,  adore  ; 
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The  hand  wlio  gave  the  stroke  is  God ! 

Then  bless  the  power,  and  kiss  the  rod, 

And  sigh,  and  weep  no  more. 

Know  tliat  lie  will  a  Father  prove, 
And  all  his  ways  are  truth  and  love — 

He's  call'd  your  child  to  bliss, 
Wliere  you  )^ill  soon  her  partner  be. 
Beyond  this  \torld  of  misery, 

Complete  in  happiness^ 

There  death  no  more  can  friends  divide,. 
There  all  our  sorrows  will  subside  ; 

We'll  spread  immortal  wing, 
And  in  a  song  of  triumph  say, 
"  O  grave  !  where  is  thy  victory, 

O  death!  where   is  thy  sting." 

Then  humbly  wait  the  glorious  hour, 
When  Christ  shall  save  you  from  the  power 

Of  death,  the  king  of  dread. 
And  wing  you  to  felicity, 
Where  all  our  ransom'd  race  shall  he 

United  with  their  Head. 
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EXPERIENCE— IN  TWO  PARTS. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  ministr}'  I  was  ver>'  often  requested  to  relate  my  ex- 
perience, especially  by  my  Partialist  friends.  Dear  souls  1  they  loved 
me,  and  earnestly  desired  my  salvation,  and  were  exceedingly  anxious tc 
lind  some  ground  to  indulge  a  hope  for  me  !  but  they  could  not  find  a  peg 
to  hang  the  least  hope  on,  unless  they  could  find  it  in  my  experience  ;  far 
diey  always  look  there  for  the  foundation  of  hope,  rather  than  in  the  reve- 
lation that  God  hath  made  of  his  unchangeable  purpose — 

"  The  oath  and  promise  of  the  Lord." 
Therefore,  to  save  a  stale  prosaic  repetition,  I  put  it  in  homely  verse,  so  that 
I  could  repeat  it  \\'ith  more  facility,  or  sing — sing!  "Why,  did  you  ever  at- 
tempt to  sing  ? — Yes,  indeed  ;  in  those  days,  I  used  to  strain  up  my  voice, 
and  try  to  make  a  noise  like  singing. 

The  first  part  was  Aratten  in  1803,  soon  after  I  commenced  preaching, 
and  the  second  part  about  thirteen  years  afterwards.  I  have  used  meta- 
phor ;  but  it  is  expressive  of  my  feelings,  and  \vi\l  be  readily  understood- 


In  seeking  for  pleasure,  I  fancied  a  treasure 
In  youthful  diversions  I  surely  should  find ; 

So,  bent  on  such  folly,  determined  to  follow 
All  the  vain  dictates  of  a  fantastic  mind. 

^ly  liberty  gained  ;  then  all  that  remained 

Was  roving  the  country  in  search  of  my  prize  ; 

But  soon  I  perceived  that  I  was  deceived, 

For  roving's  a  pleasure  which  ne'er  satisfies. 

In  vain  recreation  I  found  only  vexation  ; 

Such  pleasures  are  short,  and  of  no  solid  worth  : 
In  sober  reflection,  I  found  an  objection 

To  spending  my  moments  in  frolicsome  mirth. 

My  days  fast  departing,  my  life  so  uncertain. 

That  something  more  worthy  I  thought  to  pursue 

My  determination  was  then  education — 

The  paths  of  bright  science  to  visit  and  view. 
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Bat  liore  I  discerned  the  great  and  the  learned, 

The  wise  and  tlie  good,  kings  and  nobles,  all  died  ; 

D^h  over  all  reigned,  and  learning  here  failed ; 
"  Ah,  there  is  no  happiness  here,"  I  cried. 

In  darkness  and  horror,  my  soul  sank  in  sorrow  ; 

Soon,  soon  I  must  die,  and  there  is  no  reprieve  ; 
Friends  e'er  so  united  must  soon  be  divided, 

And  all  earthly  comforts  must  finally  leave. 

In  anguish  I  groaned,  and  sadly  bemoaned 

My  fate,  as  a  tenant  of  this  gloomy  world  ; 
While  sadness  oppress'd,  a  voice  me  address'd, 
jSaying,  "  Why  these  complaints,  poor  ungrateful  child."' 

The  voice,  though  alarming,  still  sounded  most  charming  : 
Such  music  enliven'd,  and  gladden'd  my  soul ; 

I  turn'd  to  invoke  it,  'twas  wisdom  that  spoke  it ; 
A  bright  form  stood  by  me  in  laurels  of  gold. 

With  love  near  she  drew  me,  and  spake  these  words  to  me, 
*<  Blame  not  your  Creator,  nor  say  he's  unkind, 

But  take  a  flight  with  me,  and  quickly  you  shall  be 
Where  peace,  sweetest  comfort,  and  joy  you  shall  find."' 

My  hand  then  she  seiz'd,  and  bore  me,  releas'd 
From  this  dismal  posture  of  stupid  surprise, 

O'er  valley  and  fountain,  till  high  on  a  mountain, 
Transparent  as  sunbeams,  we  soon  did  arrive. 

On  this  elevation  she  planted  my  station, 

And  then  she  extracted  the  scales  from  my  eyes  5 

The  prospect  was  glorious,  all  nature  harmonious, 
No  discords  nor  jarrings  could  ever  arise. 
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I  view'd  my  Creator  as  a  Father  and  Savior ; 

All  his  dispensations  are  kindness  and  love  ; 
There's  no  contradiction  in  his  divine  system,  • 

No  invading  schemes  his  intentions  can  move. 

He's  founded  his  system  in  infinite  wisdom, 
He's  measured  the  whole  by  his  infinite  love  ; 

He  has  raised  his  tower  with  infinite  power  ; 
His  chain  is  eternal,  no  link  can  remove. 

He's  fixed  the  station  of  human  creation 

On  this  ball  of  earth,  but  a  space  to  remain  ; 

Though  troubles  assail  us,  yet  God  does  not  fail  us  ; 
His  love  will  here  reach  and  restore  us  again. 

Though  sunk  in  corruption,  though  seeking  destructigii, 
And  wandering  far  from  the  fields  of  delight ; 

Though  vain  and  false-hearted,  from  wisdom  departed, 
His  soul  all  enshrouded  in  darkness  and  night; 

Yet  Christ,  the  Anointed,  by  Heaven  appointed, 
Descended  to  earth,  and  was  veiled  in  flesh, 

To  reconcile  man  to  the  law  of  his  Maker, 
Raise  up  his  soul  from  the  bondage  of  death. 

The  spirit  of  wisdom,  descending  from  heaven, 
Reproveth  mankind  for  the  sins  they  have  done, 

And  worketh  salvation  through  regeneration, 
And  purifies  them  by  the  blood  of  his  Son. 

When  this  she'd  revealed,  my  heart  then  she  sealed, 
And  into  my  hand  a  bright  trumpet  did  give  ; 

'•  Go,  face  opposition  in  every  condition. 

And  sound  this  loud  trumpet,  that  sinners  may  live." 

Great  Spirit !  attend  me  ;  and  wisdom  befriend  me, 
That  I  may  obey  the  command  of  my  God  ; 

Though  friends  all  should  fail  me,  and  malice  assail  me, 
I'll  march  a  bold  soldier  in  wisdom's  bright  road. 
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PART  SECOND. 
Obedient  to  the  solemn  word, 

I  left  my  friends,  my  parents  dear ; 
I  left  the  land  of  my  abode, 

To  spread  the  Gospel  far  and  near. 

Through  foes  within  and  foes  without. 

Through  hunger,  thirst,  and  pain  I  trod,  • 

To  sound  the  Gospel-trump  about, 
That  sinners  might  return  to  God. 

O'er  mountains,  desert,  wild,  and  bleak  ; 

Through  scorching  rays  and  stormy  winds  ; 
Where'er  the  lamp  directs  my  feet. 

Or  where  the  spirit  me  commands ; 

With  weeping  eyes  for  sinners  lost, 

With  anxious  groans  and  care  I  cry, 
And  show  the  price  salvation  cost, 

And  point  to  mansions  in  the  sky. 

O  sinner,  sinner!  hear  the  sound  ! 

Behold  your  Savior  bleed  and  die  ! 
Think  of  his  sorrows — count  the  wounds 

Which  he  received  on  Calvary  ! 

For  you  he  bore  the  cruel  pains, 

That  you  eternal  life  might  have; 
From  deatli  he  rose,  and  lives,  and  reigns, 

That  he  a  guilty  world  might  save. 

Then  turn  to  God  with  all  your  heart, 

Implore  a  Savior's  pardoning  love  ; 
His  hand  will  every  grace  impart, 

To  raise  your  souls  to  heaven  above. 
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There  shall  you  taste  unmingled  joy, 

With  all  the  numerous,  ransom'd  throng ; 

And  love  and  praise  be  your  employ, 
While  endless  ages  roll  along. 


LINES  INSCRIBED  TO  WIDOW  C. 


Daring  my  itinerancy  in  the  Onion  River  country,  in  the  winter  of  1802-3, 1  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  young  widow,  C. She  was  a  native  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  daughter  of  a  Mr.  J — — ,  of  Brookfield,  with  whom  I  had  a 

limited  acquaintance.     When  quite  young  she  married  a  Dr.  C. ,who 

settled  in  practice  in  the  town  of  Essex,  Chittenden  County,  Vt.;^but  soon 
died, leaving  his  excellent  young  wife  with  an  infant  son.  She  was  a  deep, 
and  almost  inconsolable  mourner.  1  had  much  conversation  with  her, 
gathered  a  description  of  her  intense  grief  and  sufferings,  as  far  as  she  was 
able  to  express  them,  ?.nd  strove  to  draw  her  soul  to  the  fountain  of  Gospel 
consolation  ;  and  I  L-.j  reason  to  hope,  that  I  was  not  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful. After  I  had  taken  leave  of  her,  and  just  before  I  left  that  region  of 
country,  which  I  have  never  since  visited,  while  walking  one  day,  in  a  na- 
tural and  beautiful  grove,  to  which  I  often  resorted  for  meditation,  her  case 
was  vividly  presented  to  my  imagination  ;  and  seating  myself  upon  a  moss- 
covered  log,  with  a  pencil  I  sketched  the  following  lines,  which  I  after- 
ward transcribed,  and  left  in  the  care  of  Br.  Babbit  to  be  presented  to  her. 


Hail,  long-forgotten  muse  !  I  claim  thy  aid. 

Hast  thou  no  charms  to  cancel  fell  despair? 
Must  sympathy  lie  lurking  in  the  shade, 

When  virtue  calls?     No  ;  with  her  thou  shalt  share. 
Hark  !  What's  that  sound  from  yonder  lonely  cell  ? 

Some  weeping  angel  in  distress  appears  ! 
She  strikes  the  mournful  lyre — What  does  it  tell  ? 

O  God  of  love  !  her  face  suffused  in  tears  ! 
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Her  looks  deject,  and  bordering  on  despair; 

Her  harp  some  dirge. to  human  greatness  plays ; 
She  mourns — Ah  !  reason,  too,  has  she  to  care, 

Her  friend,  her  partner,  lies  entomb'd  in  clay. 
With  plaintive  steps,  and  slow,  she  treads  the  ground. 

While  in  her  arms  an  infant  son  she  bears ; 
At  length,  she  stops — then  casts  her  eyes  around — 

The  youthful  bloom  still  on  her  cheek  appears. 

She  steadfast  downward  fix'd  her  streaming  eyes, 

On  that  lone  spot,  the  dear  remains  enshrin'd  ; 
Her  feeble  voice,  though  audible  her  cries, 

Spoke  lamentations  torturing  to  the  mind. 
*•'  0  hapless  youth  !  how  can  I  tread 

The  path  which  Heaven  has  design'd  forme  ? 
How  can  I  bear  this  unremitting  load, 

O  dear  departed  friend  !  untried  by  thee  ? 

Once,  on  thy  soothing  bosom  could  I  pour 

My  fond  desires,  and  ease  my  troubled  breast ; 
But  now,  alas  !  that  heart  can  beat  no  more, 

And  lies  encircled  in  the  arms  of  death. 
Do  I  not  dream  ?  Does  not  my  consort  live  ? 

Will  he  not  come  to  give  my  heart  relief? 
Methinks,  e'en  now,  I  see  him  nimbly  move — 

Away,  false  shade  !  thou  canst  not  stay  my  grief  I 

Beneath  this  heap,  and  free  from  strife  he  rests  ; 

Nor  would  I  call  him  from  his  peaceful  home ; 
No  ruthless  troubles  here  invade  his  breast ; 

The  scene  he's  tried  where  all  must  shortly  come. 
But  O  my  infant !  O  thou  orphan  dear ! 

My  grief  I  can  not  stay — come,  welcome  tears — 
No  father  hast  thou,  0  the  thought  most  drear  ! 

To  guide  thy  steps,  and  guard  thy  infant  years." 
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Then  up  to  God  she  turns  her  longing  eyes, 

Khid  Heaven's  benediction  to  implore  : 
'•  O   God  !  all  bounteous,  faithful,  true,  and  wise, 

The  widow's  God,  Father  to  orphans  poor  ! 
Grant  thy  benignant  smiles  to  cheer  my  days  ; 

May  meek  submission  to  thy  will  be  mine  ; 
Oh,  lead  my  infant  in  sweet  virtue's  ways, 

And  may  he  in  the  courts  of  wisdom  shine.'' 

Then  sighs  obstruct  her  speech — she's  bathed  in  tears, 

The  briny  flood  her  burden'd  heart  to  free, 
When  suddenly  a  soothing  voice  she  hears, 

"  Fair  angel,  weep  and  sigh  no  more  for  me." 
'Twas  not  dread  thunder,  nor  fierce  glaring  fire, 

Nor  rattl'ing  hail,  nor  storm,  the  silence  broke, 
Nor  apparition,  ghost,  nor  spectre  dire ; 

A  calm  and  welcome  voice,  like  reason,  spoke. 

"  Dry  up  thy  tears  ;  nor  let  grim  discontent 

Pall  on  thy  soul,  and  tear  thy  heart  in  twain  ; 
Thy  days  of  trouble  shortly  will  be  spent, 

Then  we  shall  meet  no  more  to  part  again. 
Pine  not  for  friends — One  thou  art  sure  to  have, 

More  dear  to  thee  than  earthly  friends  can  be  ; 
Oh,  how  hath  he  express'd  unbounded  love. 

Who  bowed  his  head,  and  died  on  Calvary. 

He's  human  nature's  glorious,  guardian  Friend, 

Bound  by  those  ties  which  death  and  hell  can't  loose  ; 
He'll  lead,  direct,  and  guide  thee  by  the  hand  ; 

In  his  dear  bosom  there  is  sweet  repose. 
Thy  infant  he  doth  in  his  arms  receive, 

As  the  good  Shepherd,  keeps  him  near  his  heart ; 
His  spirit  everlasting  comforts  give, 

His  love  doth  life  and  energy  impart. 
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ITe'll  guide  liis  ransom'd  flock  to  endless  day, 

All  Adam's  race  are  purchasM  by  liis  blood  ; 
III  lucid  robes  of  spotless  purity 

He'll  clothe  and  own  them  for  his  chosen  bride. 
There  all  shall  meet,  and  join  tlic  ciioral  song, 

All  who  inhabit  air,  or  earth,  or  flood  ; 
All  glory,  honor,  praise,  and  power  belong 

To  our  Almighty,  glorious  Savior,  God. 


There  we  shall  meet,  in  tliat  harmonious  throng, 
With  all  mankind,  in  sweet  felicity, 

And  join  the  eternal,  new,  and  glorious  song 
So  weep  and  sigh,  dear  girl,  no  more  for  me." 


# 


SEARCH  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

The  foUoicing  was  zcriiten  for,  and  jmhiished  in  1811,  in  the 
"  Religious  Inquirer,'^  a  contemplated  periodical,  of  ichich 
I  have  spoken  in  my  Memoirs. 


(lO  "search  the  holy  Scriptures"  saith  the  Lord, 
In  them,  ye  think,  eternal  life  you'll  see  ; 

They  are  my  work,  the  record  of  my  word, 
*'  And  they  are  those  that  testify  of  me." 

My  spirit  shall  illuminate  your  path, 

Make  truth  with  heavenly  lustre  on  you  shine  ; — 
Shall  break  the  bonds  that  chain  you  down  to  death. 

And  raise  your  souls  to  life  and  peace  divine. 
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There  can  you  read  the  sacred  promise  sure, 

Immortal  life  unfolding  to  the  view, 
There  find  for  sin  and  woe  a  sovereign  cure. 

And  wisdom's  path  with  rapturous  joy  pursue. 

How  vain,  O  man,  to  seek  for  perfect  joys, 
In  earthly  honors,  fame,  or  stores  of  gold  ; — 

To  grasp,  with  anxious  mind,  earth's  fleeting  toys, 
And  grovel  in  the  earth  for  peace  of  soul  ! 

Essential  bliss  is  not  of  earthly  birth  ; 

Here  rust  corrupts,  and  moth  corrodes  our  gain  ; 
Souls  wedded  to  this  world  will  feel  a  dearth, 

Which  blasts  the  joys  they  fondly  would  obtain. 

Seek,  then,  O  man  !  thy  treasure  in  the  Lord, 
And  let  thy  soul  his  gracious  promise  prove  ; 

Pursue  the  written  pages  of  his  word. 
That  sacred  record  of  unchano;ino;  love. 

There  will  you  find  unsullied  joy  and  peace, — 

There  streams  of  bliss  from  heavenly  fountains  roll 

There,  in  God's  mountain,  find  a  sacred  feast — 

While  strains  immortal,  swell  th'  enraptured  soul  ! 

These  joys,  O  man  !  the  world  can  not  impart, 
Nor  all  united  powers  of  earth  remove  ; 

Though  troubled  billows  may  assail  thy  heart, 
'Twill  stand  unshaken  on  God's  mount  of  love. 
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LINES 

IVritten  with  a  pencil  at  the  grave  of  a  son,  on  the  first  anniver. 
sary  of  his  interment,  Mai/  Kith,  1831. 


Again,  my  son,  to  thy  lone  grave  I  come, 
Still  deeply  groaning  'neath  this  ponderous  blow, 

On  this  dread  day,  o'ercast  with  deepest  gloom, 
Sad  anniversary  of  a  father's  woe  ! 

Twelve  lingering  months  have  roU'd  their  tedious  round, 
Since  to  the  Power  who  gave,  thy  breath  rcsign'd — 

Since  here  thy  weeping  friends,  this  spot  around, 
To  the  dark  vault  thy  precious  form  consign'd. 

Nor  day  nor  wakeful  hour  has  pass'd  along, 
But  thy  lov'd  image  floats  before  my  sight ; 

I  see  thee  as  thou  wast,  in  time  that's  gone, 
Nor  would  I  lose,  for  worlds,  the  vision  bright. 

Those  sparkling  eyes  with  fire  celestial  glow. 
When  cherish'd  by  a  father's  fond  embrace ; 

Thy  words,  to  me,  like  heavenly  music  flow, 
And  smiles  seraphic  sit  upon  thy  face. 

But  oh,  when  'neath  correction's  bitter  smart, 

I  hear  thy  cry,  and  see  thy  tearful  flow, 
Ten  thousand  pangs  assail  this  bleeding  heart — 

I  groan, — I  faint, — I  sink  beneath  tb'^  '  '  .^v  ' 

'•'Forgive,"  I  cry,  "  O  dear  departed  shade  . 

A  father's  frowns,  or  words  that  cruel  .-^cem  ; 
From  this  torn  heart,  with  drop?  of  vital  blood, 

Each  precious  tear  he  gladly  would  redeem. 

G — G 
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''  Spare,  spare  the  torturing  sight !  Oh,  let  a  tear 
Repentant  blot  the  scene  from  memory's  page  ! 

Yet  with  thy  soothing  smiles,  sweet  cherub,  cheer 
The  remnant  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage. 

"  May  thy  lov'd  form  still  keep  within  my  view. 

In  all  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  bright ; 
This  mournful  solace  let  each  morn  renew, 

And  dreams  of  thee  dispel  the  gloom  of  night." 

But  what  is  this  ?  Oh,  see  the  dismal  pile  ! 

Mark  where  that  form  lies  mouldering  back  to  clay  I 
No  more  those  limbs  can  move,  nor  lips  can  smile — 

Then  burst  my  heart,  and  stream  my  eyes  away  ! 

Hush  !  hush  !  rebellious  heart ! — I  hear  a  voice  ; 

"  Be  still,  vain  mortal !  know  that  I  am  God.'' 
Father,  I  hear  ;  though  sorrowing,  still  rejoice, 

That  thou,  not  man,  lett'st  fall  the  lifted  rod. 

I  know  thy  wisdom,  power,  and  boundless  love 
Whate'er  is  best  for  mortals  will  perform ; 

Though  rebel  man  must  thy  chastisings  prove, 
Yet  mercy  smiles  above  the  raging  storm. 

No  ;  not  a  murmuring  thought  would  willing  rise 
Within  this  torn,  this  lacerated  breast ; 

Yet,  O  my  Father  !  while  these  streaming  eyes 
Look  up,  and  seek  in  thee  my  only  rest, 

O  still  permit  a  father  so  bereav'd, 

Unnoticed  by  the  world,  to  come  alone 

To  this  retired,  this  sacred  spot,  and  grieve, 

And  breathe  to  sighing  winds  his  peaceful  moan. 
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The  grave  my  baser  passions  shall  chastise, 
Ambition,  avarice,  envy,  pride,  deceit ; 

Death's  dread,  resistless  power  shall  make  me  wise, 
And  bring  me,  conquer'd,  at  thy  sovereign  feet. 

For  here  tlip  great  must  lie,  the  wise,  the  brave. 
The  rich,  tlie  poor,  in  undistinguished  clay ; 

The  master's  dust  must  mingle  with  the  slave, 
Till  Gabriel's  trump  proclaims  immortal  day. 


ACROSTIC. 

During  the  last  sickness  of  my  beloved  daughter,  Mary  Adalinf-,hcr  te.iohcr. 
whose  school  she  had  attended  until  she  was  prostrated  on  a  bed  of  sickness", 
made  her  a  call,  and  presented  her  a  book, '"  The  Lile  of  Dr.  Franklin," 
which  he  had  promised  as  a  premium  for  good  behavior  and  scholarship. 
She  was  highly  pleased  with  this  token  of  approbation,  and  although  unable 
to  read,  yet  she  would  often  request  to  look  at  it,  and  hold  it  in  her  hand  ; 
and  to  add  gratification  to  pleasure,  I  promised  to  write  an  acrostic  on  her 
name,  upon  a  blank  leaf  of  the  book.  And  although  she  was  taken  from  my 
arms  before  it  was  accomplished,  yet  I,  nevertheless,  performed  the  mourn- 
ful task,  with  conscientious  devotion. 


Mysterious  are  thy  ways,  0  God  of  love  I 
And  may  I  bow  submissive  to  thy  will  ; 
Resolv'd,  though  chasten'd,  still  thy  grace  to  prove 
Yield  to  thy  rod,  and  bid  my  heart  be  still. 

Ah,  my  loved  child  !  how  deaV  thou  wert  to  me  ! 
Did  virtue  dwell  on  earth,  'twas  in  thy  soul, 
All  meekness,  patience,  and  from  envy  free  ; 
Love's  gentle  spirit  did  thy  mind  control. 
I  knew  thy  worth  ;  but  worth  and  virtue  die  ! 
No;   Heaven  translated  thoe  to  worlds  above  ; 
E'en  yet  I'd  hold  thee  prisoner  from  the  sky. 
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Such  was  my  fondness — my  misguided  love  I 
Thy  time  had  come ;  nor  skill,  nor  parent's  love 
Around  thy  life  entwined  with  strong  desire, 
Could  still  the  voice  which  call'd  thee  from  above. 
Yonder  to  join  in  Heaven's  seraphic  choir. 


ELEGY 

On  the  death  of  Erastus  Ransom,  son  of  Robert  and  Lucy  Ransom,  of  Fen- 
ner,  Madison  county,  New  York,  who  died  after  a  short  sickness  of  eight 
days  only,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  August  19th,  1833  ;  also  alluding  to  the 
demise  of  a  daughter,  their  yomigest  child,  who  departed  this  life,  January 
13th,  1839.  They  had  previously  buried  two  daughters.  Written  by  the 
request  of  his  parents. 


'Tis  done  ;  alas,  the  fatal  blow  is  given  ! 

His  spirit's  flown,  and  fondest  hearts  are  riven ! 

Erastus  ne'er  again  our  eyes  will  meet, 

No  more  his  voice  our  listening  ears  shall  greet, 

No  more  his  hand  the  friendly  grasp  impart, 

His  lyre*  no  longer  soothe  the  aching  heart. 

That  lyre,  which  oft  with  Gospel  music  rang, 

Lies  silent  now,  its  golden  chords  unstrung. 

Heaven  touch'd  his  heart,  and  form'd  him  for  its  own  ; 

Hope  cast  her  anchor  near  the  eternal  throne; 

His  faith  embraced  the  promises  of  God, 

He  saw  salvation's  triumphs  spread  abroad  ; 

Not  for  himself  alone  the  Savior's  grace, 

But  from  all  sin  to  purge  the  human  race : 

This  taught  his  heart  her  strains  o£  heavenly  love, 

And  ripen'd  his  young  soul  for  bliss  above. 


He  possessed  a  poetical  genius. 
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Still  one  lono  waste  our  mourninir  souls  must  feci  ; 
We  weep  with  smart  no  huniruj  aid  e;ui  lical ! 

But  late  we  saw  him  healthful,  blithe,  and  young, 
His  course  on  earth  with  prospects  fair  begun, 
With  bright'ning  hopes  of  usefulness  in  view, 
He  bade  tiio  mansion  of  his  sire  adieu; 
And  westward  shaped  his  course  to  stranger  lands, 
Nor  dreamVi  life  there  must  hurst  her  feeble  bands. 
But  vain  is  human  skill  'gainst  Hiuaven's  decrees, 
T'  arrest  the  aim  of  mortal,  fell  disease  ! 
The  word  from  Heaven  wont  forth  ;   on  wings  of  love 
Bright  angels  bore  him  to  the  courts  above  ; 
There,  free  from  mortal  cares  or  storms  of  woe, 
T'  resume  those  strains  of  love  begun  below, 
And  chaunt  the  praise  of  our  victorious  Lord, 
Till  death's  dark  reiorn  and  kingdom  be  destroyed. 

But  look!  the  western  sky  is  darkening  fast — 
Hark  !  that  sad  knell,  with  hollow,  mournful  blast, 
Sweeps  o'er  the  hills,  and,  strength'ningin  its  course, 
Strikes  kindred  hearts  with  overwhelming  force. 

As  some  old  oak,  which  long  the  storm  defied. 
Now  quakes  and  reels  beneath  the  whirlwind's  tide, 
Whose  yielding  roots  can  scarcr"  their  hold  maintain. 
Or  help  the  stock  its  equilibrium  gain  ; 
So  reel  these  parents,  reft  of  limb  by  limb. 
Beneath  the  strokes  of  death,  fell  terror's  king! 
For  not  one  falls  alone;  that  western  knell 
Is  eciioed  back — another  droop'd  and  fell ! 
Severe,  still  more  severe  the  blasts  succeed  ; 
Open'd  afresh,  the  '.'ounds  more  freely  bleed, 
Till  sinking  nature,  verging  to  the  grave, 
For  succor  calls,  "  O  God  of  mercy,  save  !" 
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Nor  calls  in  vain ;  one  all-sustaining  power 
Saves  from  despair  in  this  distressing  hour  ; 
One  root,  deep  center'd,  strength  divine  affords. 
The  root  of  faith  in  God's  unchanging  word  ! 

Here  rest  you,  then,  my  friends !  here  fix  your  trust ; 
Though  tempests  rage,  though  worlds  are  dash'd  to  dust, 
Though  lightnings  flash,  and  dismal  thunders  roll, 
No  terrors  here  can  overwhelm  the  soul. 

Nor  mourn But  no,  I  mock  a  parent's  woe  ; 

'Tis  man's  sad  fate  to  mourn  and  weep  below. 
Though  blest  the  lot  of  him  whose  spirit's  fled, 
Our  hearts  still  twine  around  our  kindred  dead. 
.    Oh,  yes  ;  I  knov/  it.     Sacred  drops  are  blest 

That  wet  our  cheeks,  tho'  from  the  heart  they're  press'd 

In  vital  blood,  until  life's  flickering  lamp 

Seems  near  extinguish'd  with  their  chilling  damp. 

Though  we  mourn  not  with  blasted  hope,  nor  fear ; 

Though  faith  in  Christ  brings  heaven  and  glory  near, 

Yet  woes  our  viler  passions  shall  chastise. 

And  form  our  souls  for  mansions  in  the  skies. 

Then  wait  we  on  ;  with  mournful  pleasure  wait. 
Through  this  short  sojourn  of  our  mortal  state. 
Till  our  change  come — our  spirits  take  their  flight, 
To  meet  our  loved  ones  in  the  realms  of  light. 
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A   CARD. 

On  being  presented  icilh  a  splendid  CameVs-hair  cloak,  by  my 
friends  in  Erie,  Pennsyhania. 


Benevolent  friends !  accept  my  warm  regard, 
My  thanks  for  your  kindness,  (a  meagre  reward.) 
The  cloak  you  present  me,  so  ample  with  wings, 
Oh  grant  it  may  not  be  a  "  cloak  for  my  sins;" 
A  shield  to  my  frame  from  the  cold,  chilling  snows, 
Thro'  valley,  o'er  mountain,  when  boreas  blows — 
To  sound  tlie  loud  trumpet  of  free  Gospel  grace, 
Through  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  to  Adam's  lost  race. 
But  yours  be  the  meed,  ye  loved  of  the  Lord  ! 
And  be  the  prize  of  virtue  your  reward. 
While  your  kind  hearts  your  willing  hands  thus  lead. 
To  clothe  the  naked,  and  the  hungry  feed, 
Be  mine  the  humbler  task  to  speak  his  name, 
And  his  salvation  to  the  world  proclaim. 
Till  we  shall  meet  in  realms  of  light  above, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  boundless  mantle  of  his  love. 


A  CARD. 

On  receiving  adonation  from  friends  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
comprising  every  article  necessary  to  constitute  a  complete 
suit  of  apparel,  together  with  a  wig,  and  several  dollars  in 
money. 


Kind  brethren,  or  friends,  (take  the  term  that  you  love. 
As  shall  best  please  the  mind,  or  the  heart's  kindly  throe,) 

And  brethren  we  are,  for  our  great  Sire's  above  ; 

But  our  works,  not  profession,  our  friendship  must  prove. 
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But  how  can  I  doubt,  when  this  body  around 

Is  array'd  in  the  rich  garb  of  charity's  boon  ? 
Not  a  niche,  nor  a  spot,  from  the  sole  to  the  crown, 
But  the  sweet  buds  of  friendship  incessantly  bloom. 

E'en  the  locks,  which  the  scissors  of  time  long  had  shorn., 
Or  relentless  disease  with  her  hand  torn  away, 

Are  replaced;  and  new  ringlets  this  sear'd  brow  adorn. 
Which  the  channels  of  time  and  of  care  still  display. 

But  why  all  this  care  for  this  vile  lump  of  clay  ?     ' 
This  clod  of  pollution,  corruption,  and  crime  ?— 

Hold  there,  vile  traducer!  nor  dare  thus  to  say, 
Since  its  Author's  the  fountain  of  wisdom  divine. 

For  erst  from  the  ocean  of  chaos  it  sprang, 
God  survey'd  all  its  parts  with  an  infinite  eye  ; 

And  this  curious  machine,  which  in  wisdom  began, 
By  his  omnific  word  was  perfected  on  high. 

It  was  made  to  be  cherish'd,  be  clad,  and  adorn'd, 
Not  hated,  degraded,  abus'd  and  despised  ; 

To  be  honor'd  and  bless'd,  if  to  wisdom  conform'd ; 
Protected  and  lov'd  ;  but  if  sinful,  chastised. 

Then  I'll  bow,  dearest  friends,  with  a  heart  that  o'erflows, 
Both  grateful  to  you  and  to  God  ever  bless'd  ; 

For  the  vestments  with  which  this  frail  frame  you  inclose, 
And  the  dignified  sentiment  thereby  express'd. 

For  pure  religion's  here  exemplified, 

Approv'd  of  God,  and  safe  for  fallen  man ; 

To  bless  the  world  with  which  a  Savior  died. 

And  sublimate  of  grace  Heaven's  wond'rous  plan. 
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No  monk  austerity,  nor  hermit  gloom, 

No  self-tormenting  with  a  scorpion  rod  ; 
No  hateful  j)ilgritnage,  nor  penance  doom, 

To  sate  the  vengeance  06  a  ruthless  God  ! 

Rut  kindred  minds  can  mingle  here  in  love, 

In  imitation  of  the  God  of  grace. 
Whose  light  and  rain,  descending  from  above, 

Illume  and  bless  the  whole  of  Adam's  race ; 

Can  seek  the  wretched,  gild  the  heart  of  woe  M 

By  timely  aid,  search  the  lone  widow's  cot,  ^ 

The  orphan's  cell,  and  blessings  there  bestow. 
Till  joy  shall  triumph,  sorrow  be  forgot. 

How  doubly  blest — the  heart  alone  can  tell — 
To  see  the  hungry  fed,  the  naked  clothed, 

The  vile  reform'd,  the  wayward  turn'd  to  dwell 
In  wisdom's  sacred  palace,  and  beloved  ; 

To  see  the  eyes,  so  late  suffused  with  tears. 
Beam  forth  with  gratitude,  and  joy,  and  love  ; 

The  heart,  the  seat  of  dark  despair  for  years, 
Lit  up  with  hopes  of  peace  and  joy  above  ; 

To  gain  th'  assurance  of  a  grateful  heart. 
Untuned  to  flattery's  art,  unused  to  guile ; 

And  feel  the  bliss  those  heavenly  works  impart. 
Which  raise  o'er  earthly  woe  the  joyful  smile. 

Such  bliss  is  yours,  my  friends,  while  thus  you  prove 
Obedient  to  the  Savior's  great  command ; 

While  strangers,  friends,  and  foes  can  /ce/ your  love, 
In  blessings  scatter'd  with  a  liberal  hand. 
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Go  on !  th'  reward  is  sure  :  your  treasures  lie 
Beyond  the  reach  of  moth,  or  rust  or  thieves  ; 

Peace  on  the  earth,  and  hopes  beyond  the  sky — 
These  are  the  treasiyres  which  the  soul  receives. 

Go  on  !  remember  the  sure  word  of  grace  ! 

The  voice  that  promises  will  surely  give 
Garments,  whose  lustre  time  can  not  efface, 

But  through  revolving  ages  shine  and  live. 

Yes  ;  sin  shall  die  ;  darkness  shall  cease  to  reign  ; 

The  last  deep  groan  of  anguish  die  away  ;  • 
Then  Christ  will  burst  death's  adamantine  chain, 

And  raise  a  universe  to  endless  day. 

Hail,  sacred  morn!  when  Christ  shall  raise  the  dead, 
Clothed  in  rich  vestments  of  primeval  light, 

And  crowns  of  joy  grace  each  triumphant  head, 
With  stars  of  love,  most  dazzlingly  bright ! 

Angels  will  shout ;  powers  and  dominions  bow  ; 

All  intellectual  beings  prostrate  fall ; 
Wreaths  of  immortal  glory  grace  a  Savior's  brow : 

Infinite  bliss  shall  reign,  and  '•'  God  be  all  in  all." 


A  CARD. 

Onjinding  a  splendid  new  harness  on  ray  mare,  iSew    Year't. 
morning,  lefore  day -light,  1846. 


• 


In  the  year  '46,  on  the  very  first  morn, 
E'er  the  sun  had  illumin'd  the  east, 
I  repair'd.  lamp  in  hand,  to  my  humble  barn, 

To  see  that  all  things  were  at  peace  ; 
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Where,  behold  !  my  old  Doll,  (she's  the  prkic  of  iier  race, 
And  her  heart  is  as  white*  as  lier  skin,) 

Stood  proudly  array'd  in  a  sliining  new  dress, 
And  her  eyes  spake  of  pleasure  within. 

With  wonder  I  gazed  ;  then,  approaching  her  side, 

Found  a  billet  quite  fairly  display'd, 
From  St.  Nicholas'  self,  without  boasting  or  pride, 

Attach'd  to  the  gift  he  had  made. 

My  heart  felt  a  thrill ;  for  direct  from  above 

It  descended,  it  seem'd  to  profess  ; — 
Still,  why  should  I  doubt  that  the  spirits  of  love 

Delighted  poor  mortals  to  bless  ? 

Hut  his  servants  on  earth  were  his  agents  in  thi  s, 

And  their  kindness  of  heart  I  revere  ; 
Though  all  I  can  do  is  to  pray  for  their  peace. 

And  to  AVISH  THE3I    A    HAPPY    NEW  YEAR. 


"  Her  coNir  Is  wliite. 
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